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BAREILLY  RACES. 


THIRD  DAY  OF  TIIE  SPRING  MEETING 


BAREILLY,  22ni>  Fkbruarv. 

There  was  another  excellent  day’s  sport 
out  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  carefully  framed  handi¬ 
caps.  The  meeting  has  been  a  great  success 
and  has  eon  el  tided  .  very  pleasantly.  The  rain 
last  night  did  a  lot  of  good.  All  visitors 
are  agreed  that  the  galloping  track  here  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Upper  India  and  credit 
fur  this  belongs  to  Captain  II.  S.  Stewart. 
The  whole  sporting  community  will  sadly  miss 
him  and  his  regiment,  as  also  Major  Marsden’s 
battery,  when  they  move  from  here  in  next 
relief.  It  was  lit  ingthat  the  Secretary  Tiuuld 
receive  a  modicum  of  return  for  his  labours  and 
this  has  come  in  the  shape  ol  two  wins  during 
the  meeting  through  his  smart  pony.  Starlight. 
One  may  occasionally  sec  one  trainer  provide 
all  the  starters  in  a  race,  but  it  is  seldom  one 
finds  all  the  horses  running  in  a  race  owned  by 
the  same  owner  as  was  the  case  in  the  Pony 
Chase. 

The  following  were  the  results  : 

The  Polo  Plate — Value  Rs.  350 — Rs.  200  to 
the  winner,  Rs.  100  to  the  second  and 
Rs.  50  t>*  the  third.  For  horses  that 

have  played  in,  and  are  still  quali¬ 
fied  to  play  in.  an  l .  P.  A.  Tournament  (certi¬ 
ficates,  required),  and  that  have  not  won  aflat 
race  value  Iis.  200  or  over  since  31st  March 
1910.  English  and  Australasians  catch  weights 
over  list.  Country-breds  and  Arabs  9st.  71bs 
Three  furlongs. 

Captain  H;  Stewart’s  Starlight  9st  71b 

1  Major  Glasgow  ...  ...  ...  i 

Mr.  G.  Thomas’  Strathroy,  list  (Mr.  Hilliard  2 
Major  C.  Iiarbord’s  Uacklbr’s  Hope,  list  vMr. 

1  lfttt  ■  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Also  ran  :  Marmosette,  list  ;  American 
Girl  list. 

Retting  :  Evens  Marmosette  ;  six  to  four 
against  Strathroy  and  Starlight  ;  sixes  the 
others. 

From  a  fair  start  Strathroy  and  Hackler's 
Hope  held  a  slight  lead  from  Starlight,  till 
in  the  rails  Major  Glasgow  called  on  Starlight 
when  he  at  once  came  to  the  front  and  won 
by  one  and  a  quarter  lengths,  with  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  length  between  second  and  third. 
Time,  38Jsecs. 

The  Bareilly  National. — Value  R  s.  650 — Rs.500 
to  the  winner,  presented  by  the  Calcutta 
Turf  Club,  Rs.  100,  to  the  second  and  Rs.  50 
to  the  third.  A  handicap  steeple- chase  for 
horses.  About  two  and  a  half  miles. 


Mr  R.  James’  Metal  Girl,  list  121b  (Mr 
Hilliard)  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Mr.  G.  Thomas’  Waiter,  9st  71b  LongstafF  ...  2 
Captain  M.  S.  Stewart’s  Kim.  9st  71b  Mr  Platt).  3 

Also  ran  :  April  Fool,  12st  71b. 

Retting  :  Thr-e  to  one  on  Metal  Girl  ;  fours 
April  Fool,  fives  Waiter  and  Kim. 

Metal  Girl  at  once  settled  down  with 
the  lead  from  Kim  and  Waiter,  but  after 
three  fields  Kim  fell  back  into  the  third 
place  behind  Waiter  and  there  were  no  further 
changes.  Metal  Girl  was  never  headed  and 
came  in  winner  by  twenty  lengths,  with  six 
lengths  between  second  and  third.  Time, 
drains.  45seos. 

The  Pom)  Chase. — Value  Rs.  650 — R 8.509  to 
the  winner,  Ils.  100  to  the  second  and  Iis.  50 
to  the  third.  A  handicap  steeple-chase  for 
ponies,  14-2  and  under  that  have  not  won 
steeple-chases  or  hurdle  races  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  Its.  200  or  over  since  31st  March  1911. 
About  two  miles. 


Mr.  G.  Thomas’  Dixie  Lass,  10;  t  51b  (North- 
morei  ...  ••••  *••  •••  * 

Mr.  G.  Thomas’  Grecian  Laiy,  8st  rib 
Long'staff  ...  •••  •••  2 

Mr.  G.  Thomas'  Daphne,  9st  111b  (Mr  Platti  ...  3 


Retting:  Three  to  one  on  Dixie  Lass;  live  to 
two  against  Daphne  ;  threes  Grecian  Lady. 

Dixie  Lass  went  to  the  front  followedby 
Daphne  and  Grecian  Lady  in  the  order  named 
and  these  places  were  preserved  till  after  the 
last  fence.  Grecian  La-  y  displaced  Daphne  but 
could  not  improve  on  this  and  Dixie  Lass  won 
comfortably  by  six  lengths  with  four  lengths 
between  second  and  third.  Time,  -1  mins. 
25?  secs. 

Farewell  Piute.—  Volue  Rs.  290  to  the  win¬ 
ner;  Rs.  50  to  the  second;  Rs.  25  to  the  third. 
Handicap  for  English  and  Australian  country 
bred  punies.  Five  furlongs. 

Colonel  Deare's  Princess  Royal,  9st  21b  Quin  1  1 
M  .  Thursby’s  Mrs.  Ippi.y.  lOst  51b  Mr.  Platt  .  2 
Mr.  G.  Thomas'  Maidie,  9st  91b  liuizi  ...  3 

Also  ran  :  Regal  9st  51b  ;  Strathray,  8st  41b 
(carried  8st  8lb)  ;  Mingo,  9st  21b  (carried  9»t 
111b). 

(Bitting:  Five  to  four  against  Mrs.  Ippey 
and  Maidie;  twos  Priucess  Royal;  tlirees  Regal; 
fives  the  others. 

Maidie  forced  the  pace  from  the  start  and 
held  the  lead  to  the  quarter  mile,  where  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  and  Mrs.  Ippey  closed  up  with  her 
and  after  a  good  race  home  betwe*  n  Princess 
Royal  and  Mrs.  Ippey  the  former  won  by  a 
neck,  with  one  and  a  half  lengths  between 
se.conj  and  third.  Time;  1  min  7  secs. 

T/.e  Desert  Hate— Value  Rs.  650— Ils.  500  to, 
the  winner.  Rs  100  to  the  second  aud  11s.  50 
to  the  third.  A  handicap  for  Arab  ponies 
1 4-2  and  under.  Seven  furlongs. 


Captain. Pilcher’s  Alibaba,  lOafc  Mr.  Platt''  ...  1 

Captain  Furnell’s  Ryder  Beg,  lOst  21b  Ituizi  ...  2 
Mr.  Fitzroy  s  Kashmerk  9st  31b  Randall  ...  3 
Captain  Castle’s  Sorkiiab,  8st  81b;  Crowdeu  ,  4 

Also  ran:  Prince  Charlie,  9st  131b;  Red  Monk, 
9s t  Mb;  The  Nut,  8st  91b  (carried  8st  121b; 
Jins  7st  71b  (carried  7st  91b). 

Retting  :  Five  to  four  Hyder  Beg;  twos  Red 
Monk  ;  threes  The  Nut  ;  sixes  the  others. 

Prince  Charlie  and  Surkhab  did  not  get  off 
well  with  the  rest.  Hyder  Reg  led  out  and  wag 
soon  joined  by  Red  Monk.  Then,  turning  into 
the  straight,  Alibaba  drew  level  with  the 
leaders  and  at  the  distance  Red  Monk  shut  up, 
Alibaba  here  drew  out  and  stayir  g  on  won  by 
a  neck,  with  three  quarters  of  a  length  between 
second  and  third.  Time,  1  min  41$  secs. 

The  Consolation  Plate. — Value  Ils.  G50— 
Rs.500  to  the  winner,  Rs.  100  to  the  second 
and  R s.  50  to  the  third.  A  handicap  for  ponies 
that  have  run  at  the  meeting  and  have  not 
won.  Fire  furlongs. 

Major  W-  Bailey’s  Joy-bell,  8st  21b  (Crowden)...  g 
Captain  Castle’s  Cracker,  list  (Captain  Jolistone)  t 
Captain  R.  B.  Johnson’s  Puss,  9st  71b  (Ruiz)  ...  0 


Also  ran:  Rijli,  8st.  .  , 

Retting  — Throe  to  one  on  Joyben;  9® 
against  Cracker;  five  to  two  Puss;  eights  ui  1. 

From  a  good  start  Joybell  at  once  drew  to  tie 
front  and,  keeping  the  lead,  outstayed  le 
challenge  put  up  by  Craokor  and  Pi»ss  ,n  16 
rails  and  won  by  a  neck,  with  half  iv  length 
between  second  aud  third.  Time,  1  nun  of  oecs. 


ATUT  CTTPQ 


CHAMPIONSHIP  MEETING  AT  CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA,  22ni>  February. 
The  twentieth  championship  meeting  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency  Athletic  Association  was 
held  this  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
gathering  of  the  public  on  the  ciicket  ground- 
Eden  Gardens.  The  meeting  was  remarkable 
for  four  records  having  been  lowered 
as  detailed  below.  The  Rand  of  the  27th 
Punjabis  enlivened  the  proceedings.  Most 
of  the  events  were  keenly  contested. 

The  following  were  the  results  : — 

Amateur  championship  (100  yards) and  Alinto 
Challenge  Shield. — I.  llosetti,  1  ;  R  IL  Lcadon 


2  ;  G.  Hussey,  3.  Time,  10?  secs. 

British  Army  Championship,  100  yards,  and 
Sir  Geo.  White  Challenge  Shield.— Sergeant 
Miller,  R.  1.  It.,  1  ;  Corporal  II.  Colborn,  3rd 
Royal  Fusiliers,  2  ;  Private  Remnant,  2. 
King’s  Regiment,  3.  Time,  10  secs.  This  is 
equal  to  Miller’s  own  record  well  as  N. 
Pritchard’s  for  amateurs. 

Native  Army  Championship,  100  yards,  and 
Sir  Allan  Arthur  Challenge  Shield.— Sepoy 
Bhagsingh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  1;  Naiklmam 
Din,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  2;  Naik  Ujayagar 
Singh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  3.  Time,  10?  secs. 

Schools  Challenge  Shield,  220  yards.— C. 
Ford,  St.  Xavier’s,  1.  E.  Harlow,  Calcutta 
Boy’s  School,  2  ;  R.  Whitley,  St.  Paul’s,  Dar¬ 
jeeling,  3.  Time,  23*  secs.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  record  beating  the  Indian  schools  record 
of  25  secs  by  II.  Ellis,  La  Martiniere. 

Amateur  Championship  220  yards:— R.  11 
Leadon,  1?;  F.  Rosctti,  2  ;  G.  Hussey,  _3.  Time, 
23f  secs. 

Native  Army  Championship,  half  mile|:— 
Naik  Imam  Din,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  1  ;  Sepoy 
Araarsingb,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  2  ;  Waryara 
Singh,  90th  Punjabis,  3.  Time,  2  mins.  4s 


secs. 

British  Army  Championship,  1,000  yards:  — 
Lance  Corporal  Roberts,  22nd  King’s  Regiment 
1  ;  Private  Mahoney,  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  2  ; 
Private  Maguire,  Ilo  yul  Dublin  Fusiliers.  3 
Time,  2  min  20^  secs. 

150 yards  Handicap  (amateurs)  : — Hi  utenanfc 
W.  Ilannay,  2nd  King's  Regiment,  1  ;  If.  Camp¬ 
bell,  2  ;  H.  Griffith,  3.  Time,  14?  secs. 

Schools  Challenge  Shield  (100  yards)  Ver- 
tannes,  Armenian  College,  1 ;  J.  Agabeg,  Arme¬ 
nian  College,  2  ;  R.  Thompson,  St.  Xavier’s, 


3.  Time,  12*  sec. 

300  Yards  Handicap. — Lieutenant  Hannay, 
2nd  King's,  1;  Lieutenant  Pattison,  3rd  Royal 
Fusiliers,  2;  H.  Oliver,  3. 

Horizontal  and  Parallel  Bars: — Sergeant 
Wilkie,  Black  Watch. 

British  Army  Championship  (600  yards).— 
Sergeant  Miller,  R.  I.  It.  1  ;  Corporal 
Colborn,  3rd  Royal  Fusiliers,  2  ;  Sergeant 
Allnutt,  2nd  Dorsets  3.  Time,  1  min  16?  secs. 

Nativo  Army  Championship  (440  yards):— 
Naik  Imamdin,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  1  ;  Naik 
Bhagsingh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  2 ;  Naik 
Ramadh  Sulcul,  1st  Brahmans,  3.  Time,  52 


secs. 

Amateur  Championship  (120  yards  hurdles, 
10  flights). — F,  Ford,  1;  A.  Greene,  2;  N 
Vanipall,  3.  Time,  16?  secs. 

Two  Miles  Bicycle  Race  (Amateurs): — A. 
North,  1;  Allan  Cameron,  2  ;  M.  Campbell, 
3. 

Amateur  High  Jump  :— F.  Ford,  5  feet,  4 
inches. 

School  Challenge  Shield  High  Jump  : —  (' 
Ford,  St.  Xavier's,  6  feet  2  inches. 

Amateur  (  1  an  \  ionship,  440  yards. 
Lieutenant  II.  Pattison,  3rd  Royal  Fusiliers 
1;  It  II.  Leadon,  2  ;  A  Duffy,  3.  Time,  52?  secs 
British  Army  Championship,  440  yards  :- 
Sergeant  Miller,  R.  G.JA.,  1;  Corporal  Colborn. 

3  Royal  Fusiliers,  2  ;  Private  Jacobson,  2ml 
King’s,  3.  Time,  50$  secs. 

Native  Army  Championship,  one  mile  :— 
Naik  Kartar  Singh,  0.6 th  Punjabis,  1  ;  Sepoy 
Amarsingh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry  2;  Lane- 
Naik  Bishen  Singh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  0. 
Time,  4  mins.  4f  secs. 

British  Army  Championship,  one  mile 
Lance  Corpor  *1  Roberts,  1st  King's  J  ;  Sergeant 
Boatwright,  1st  Oxfords  and  Bucks,  2  ;  Private 
Mahoney,  1st  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  3.  Time, 

4  min.  41  secs. 

Schools  Challenge  Shield.  440  yards  :— 
C.  Ford.  St.  Xavier’s  1 ;  D  Pulger,  Calcutta 
Boys’  School,  2  ;  S.  Minas,  Armenian  College, 
3.  Time,  55?  sec. 

Amateur  Championship*  half  mile: — L 
Nath  Aryans,  1;  Felix  Rosetti,  2;  C.  Jacob, 
unattached,  3.  Time,  2  min  10  secs. 

British  Army  Championship,  one  mile  relay: 
— Royal  Irish  Fusiliers. 

The  School  Championship  was  own  by  St. 
Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta. 

The  British  Army  Championship  was  won 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  and  the  Native 
Army  Championship  by  the  93rd  Burma 
Infantry’. 


A  REVIEW  OF  INDIAN — V*4 
EDUCATION.  \ 

THE  GOVERNMENT  RESOLUTION.  ' 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Appended  is  tho  closing  portion  of  the 
Government  of  India’s  resolution  on  education 
taken  from  the  current  Gazette  of  India,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  yesterday’s 
issue : — 

*gTuoa  Secondary  Education. 

'1  he  importance  of  secondary  English  and  in 
particular  of  high  school  education  is 
far-reaching;  Secondary  education  of  one  grade 
or  another  is  the  basis  of  all  professional  or 
industrial  training  in  India.  Tho  inferior  out¬ 
put  of  secondary  schools  invades  colleges  and 
technical  institutions  and  hinders  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  higher  education.  At  the  Allahabad 
Conference  the  Directors  of  Public  Instruction 
unanimously  regarded  the  reform  of  secondary 
English  schools  as  the  most  urgent  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  The  improvement  of 
secondary  English  education  has  for  some  time 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Local  Governments  and  it  is 
hoped  in  the  near  future  to  remedy  many 
defects  of  the  present  system. 

In  the  last  nine  years  the  number  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  has  increased  from  nearly  5,500 
to  over  6,500  aud  the  number  of  scholars  from 
622,000  to  900,000;  The  policy  of  Government 
is  to  rely  so  far  as  possible  on  private  en.  er- 
prise  in  secondary  education,  This  policy  la  d 
down  in  the  despatch  of  1854  was 
restated  and  amplified  by  the  education  com¬ 
mission  of  1882,  which,  while  doubtful  as  to 
how  far  the  process  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  Government  should  he  carried  agreed,  that 
whatever  degree  of  withdrawal  from  the  pro. 
vision  of  education  might  be  found  advisable 
there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  indirect  bub 
efficient  control  by  the  state.  The  admixture 
of  private  management  and  State  control  was 
again  emphas'sed  in  the  resolution  of  1934.  To 
this  policy  tho  Government  of  India  adhere. 
It  is  dictated  not  byany  belie;  in  the  inhe  ent 
superiority  of  private  over  State  manage¬ 
ment  but  by  preference  for  an  established 
system  and  above  all  by  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  the  direct  energies  of  the  State 
and  the  bulk  of  its  available  resources  upon 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  elementry 
education.  The  policy  may  be  summarised  as 
tho  encouragement  of  privately  managed 
Mcioois  under  suitable  bodies  maintained  in 
efficiency  by  Government  inspection,  recogni¬ 
tion  and  control,  and  by  the  aid  of  Government 
funds. 

Some  idea  of  the  extension  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  may  be  gained  by  the  reflection  that 
cf  3,852  high  and  Middle  English  schools, 
only  286  are  Government  institutions.  These 
figures  however,  cover  many  types  of  schools 
from  the  most  efficient  to  the  least 
efficient.  Admirable  schools  have  been 
and  are  maintained  by  missionaries  and 
other  bodies.  But  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  grant  system,  the  subvention  of  local 
organised  effort,  has  not  always  been  main¬ 
tained.  Schools  of  a  |  money-making  type- 
ill-housed,  ill-equipped  and  run  on  the 
cheapest  lines,  have  in  certain  cases 
gained  recognition  and  eluded  the  control  of 
inspection  Schools  have  sprung  into  exis¬ 
tence  in  destructive  competition  with 
neighbouring  institutions.  Physical  health 
has  been  neglected  aud  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  suitable  residential  arrangements  and 
play  fields.  Fee-rates  have  been  lowered,  com¬ 
petition  and  laxity  in  transfer  have  destroyed 
discipline,  teachers  have  been  employed  on 
rates  of  pay  insufficient  to  attract  men  capable 
of  instructing  or  controlling  their  pupils;  above 
all  the  grants-in  aid  have  from  want  of  funds 
often  been  inadequate.  No  fewer  than  360 
high  schools  with  80,247  pupils  are  in  reeeipt 
of.no  grant  at  all  and  are  maintained  at  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  half  that  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  school,  mainly  by  fee-collections. 
Especially  do  these  conditions  prevail  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  old  provinces  of  Bengal 
and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  a  result  due  no 
doubt  to  the  rapid  extension  of  English 
education  beyond  the  ability  of  the  local 
Governments  to  finance  it.  In  Bengal  and 
Eastern  Bengal  the  number  of  high  schools 
is  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  British 
India  put  together  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  to  public  funds  is  proportionate¬ 
ly  lesR  than  a  third  of  the  cost  prevailing 
in  other  provinces.  A  special  inquiry 
showed  that  out  of  some  4,700  teachers  in  pri¬ 
vately  managed  high  schools  in  these  areas 
about  4,200  were  in  receipt  of  less  than  Rs.  50 
a  month,  some  3,300  of  less  than  Rs.30_a  month 
while  many  teachers  of  English  and  classial 
languages  drew  salaries  that  would  not 
attract  men  to  superior  domistio  service. 
The  great  variations  in  conditions  in  different 
parts  of  India  points, to  the  difficulty  of  making 


any  but  the  most  general  statements  about  the 
results  of  private  enterprise  and  the  special 
measures  that  are  needed  to  assist  it  to  per¬ 
form  efficiently  its  work  in  the  educational 
system. 

Subject  to  the  necessities  of  variation  in 
deference  to  local  conditions,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  regard  to  secondary 
English  schools  Is  : 

(1)  To  improve  the  few  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  by  (a)  employing  only  gradu¬ 
ates  or  trained  teachors  ;  (h)  introducing  a 
graded  service  for  teachers  of  English 
with  a  minimum  salary  of  Ils.  40  per  month 
and  a  maximum  salary  of  Rs.  400  per  ,month; 

(c)  providing  proper  hostel  accommodation; 

(d)  introducing  a  school  course  complete  in 
itself  with  a  staff  sufficient  to  teach  what  may 
be  called  the  modern  [side,  with'special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  an  historical  and  a 
geographical  »  sense  ;  (e)  introducing  manual 
training  and  improving  science  teaching. 

(2)  To  increase  largely  the  grants-in-aid  in 
order  that  aided  institutions  may  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements  in  Government  schools 
on  the  above  mentioned  lines  and  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  new  aided  institutions 
where  necessary. 

(3)  To  multiply  and,  improve  training 
colleges  so  that  trained  teachers  may  be  avail¬ 
able  for  public  and  priv  te  institutions. 

(4)  To  found  Government  Schools  in  such 
localities  as  may,  on  a  survey  of  local  conditions 
and  with  due  regard  to  economy  of  educational 
effort  and  expense  be  proved  to  require  them. 

The  Government  of  India  also  desire  that 
the  grant-in-aid  rules  should  be  made 
more  elastic  so  as  to  enable  each 
school  which  is  recognised  as  necessary 
and  conforms  to  the  prescribe. 1  standards  of 
fnanagemeut  and  efficiency  to  obtain  the 
special  assistance  which  it  requires  in  order 
to  attain  the  fullest  measure  of  utility.  As 
larger  grants  become  available  and  the  pay 
and  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  are 
improved  it  will  be  possible  for  the  inspecting 
officer  to  concentrate  his  atiention  more  and 
more  upon  the  general  q  uality  of  instruction. 
Fall  attention  can  then  be  given  to  improved 
and  original  methods  of  teaching  and  courses 
and  gradually  the  grant  earning  capacity  of 
an  institution  will  come  to  be  judged  on 
grounds  of  general  efficiency  and  desert 
rather  than  by  rigid  rules  of  calculation, 

The  introduction  of  a  school  course,  complete 
in  itself,  and  of  a  modern  and  practical  charac¬ 
ter  freed  from  the  domination  of  the  matri¬ 
culation  examination  was  recommended  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Education  Commission 
of  1882.  In  some  provinces  and  particularly 
in  Madras, real  progress  has  been, made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  reform.  The 
figures  for  1991-02  and  1910-11  are  : — 

1901-02  School  final  candidates) : — Madras 
and  Coorg,  19  4  ;  Bombay  1,162.  the  United 
Provinces,  52;  the  Central  Provinces,  52;  Matri¬ 
culation  (candidates)— Madras  and  Coorg,  7,682; 
Bombay,  3,731;  the  United  Provinces,  1  ,704;  the 
Central  Provinces,  473. 

1910-11  : — School  final  (candidates)  : — Madras 
and  Coorg,  7,317;  Bombay,  1,360;  the  United 
Provinces,  9  43;  the  Central  Provinces,  538. 
Matriculation  (candidates) — Madras  and  Coorg, 
783  ;  Bombay,  3,760  ;  the  United  Provinces 
2,206  ;  the  Central  Provinces,  703. 

In  other  provinces  the  school  final  examina¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  established  except  for 
special  purposes.  The  total  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  in  1910-11  for  the  school  final  examina¬ 
tion  or  leaving  certificate  in  all  British  pro¬ 
vinces  was  10,161.  That  of  candidates  for  mat¬ 
riculation  was  16,952  ;  secondary  English'sehool 
leaving  certificate,  23.  The  principal  objects 
of  the  school  final  examination  are  adaptability 
to  the  course  of  s'udy  and  avoidance  of 
cram.  In  those  provinces  in  which  a 
school  final  examination  or  school  leaving 
certificate  has  not  been  introduced,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  d:sire  that  it  should  be 
instituted  as  soon  as  practicable.  They  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  Local  Governments 
and  administration  j  further  development 
of  the  system  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  tests  by  which  certificates  are  grant 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  school  course.  Before 
proceeding  further  however  they  restate  and 
emphasise  the  three  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Indian  Universities  Commission  in 
paragraph  170  of  their  report:  — 

(1)  The  conduct  of  a  school  final  or  other 
school  examination  should  be  regarded  as  al¬ 
together  out  side  the  functions  of  a  university. 

(2)  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  uni* 
versities  if  the  Government  would  direct  that 
the  matriculatiou  examination  should  not  be 
accepted  as  a  preliminary  or  full  test  for  any 
post  in  Government  service.  Incises  where 
tho  matriculation  examination  qualifies  for 
admission  to  a  professional  examination  the 
school  final  examination  should  be  substituted 
for  it. 
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(3)  It  would  ba  advantageous  if  the  school 
fin  il  exaininatiou  could,  iu  the  case  of  those  boy  8 
who  propose  to  follow  a  university  career  bo 
mule  a  suficient  test  of  fitness  to  enter  the 
university.  Failing  this,  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  would  appear  to  be  that  the  matri¬ 
culation  candidates  should  pass  in  certain 
subjects  in  the  school  final  examination  and 
l>o  examined  by  the  further  requirements 
that  may  bo  deemed  necessary. 

Examinations. 

The  value  of  external  examination  cannot 
be  overlooked.  It  places  before  the  teacher  a 
definite  aim  and  it  maintains  a  standard  but 
the  definite  aim  often  unduly  overshadows 
instruction  and  th «  standard  is  necessarily 
narrow  and  in  view  of  the  largs  number  that 
hive  to  be  examine  l  must  confine  itself 
to  mere  examination  achievement  without 
regard  to  mental  development  or  general 
development  or  general  growth  of  character. 
On  the  other  hand  the  drawbacks  of  external 
examinations  are  becoming  more  generally 
apparent  and  attention  was  prominently 
drawn  to  them  in  the  report  of  the  con¬ 
sultative  committee  on  examinations  in 
secondary  schools  in  England.  They  fail 
specially  in  India  in  that  they  eliminate  the 
inspection  and  teaching  staff  as  factors  in  thi 
system,  that  they  impose  all  responsibility 
upon  a  body  acquainted  but  little  (if  at  all) 
with  the  school  examined,  that  they  rely  upon 
written  papers  which  afford  no  searching  test 
-of  intellect,  no  test  at  all  of  character  or  gene¬ 
ral  ability  ond  that  they  encourage  cram. 

A  combination  of  external  and  internal  exa¬ 
mination  is  required.  The  Government  of  India 
consider  that  in  the  case  of  schools  recognised 
as  qualified  to  present  candidates  for  a  school, 
Jeaving  certificate,  a  record  should  be  kept 
of  the  progress  and  con  luct  of  each 
pupil  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  school  and 
that  the  inspector  should  enter  his  remarks 
upon  these  records  at  his  visits  and  thus 
obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  career  of 
each  candidate  during  the  two  or  three  years 
before  examination.  These  records,  together 
with  the  marks  obtained  by  pupils  at  school 
tests,  would  be  valuable  and  would  supple¬ 
ment  a  test  conducted  partly  through 
written  papers  on  the  more  important 
subjects  of  instruction  but  also  orally 
and  with  regard  to  the  pupil's  past  career. 
The  oral  examination  would  be  conducted  by 
the  inspector  in  consultation  with  members  of 
the  staff.  A  large  increase  in  the  superior 
inspecting  staff  would  be  required  to  work  a 
system  of  this  kind  and  safeguards  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  teachers  from  undue 
influences.  The  Government  of  India  are 
prepared  to  assist  with  such  grants  as 
they  may  be  able  to  afford  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  such  system  which  may  be 
locally  practicable.  The  school  leaving 
certificate  systems  of  Madras  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Provinces  fulfil  many  of  the  requirements 
of  the  reform  in  view  but  their  precise  charac¬ 
teristics  may  not  be  found  altogether  suitable 
in  other  areas.  Some  such  sysleai,  however, ‘as 
has  been  sketched  above,  adapted  to 
local  conditions  would,  it  is  believed,  ba 
most  beneficial  and  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  foster  a  system  under  which  scholars 
would  be  taught  to  think  for  themselves, 
instead  of  being  made  to  memorize 
for  examination  purpo9e3.  Next  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  pay  and  prospects  of  teachers 
which  must  accompany  and  even  precede  its 
introduction,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  reform  required  in  secondary  English 
education. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Instruction. 

No  branch  of  education  at  present  evokes 
greater  public  interest  than  technical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  instruction.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  since  1904.  Existing  education¬ 
al  institutions  have  been  overhauled  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  new  courses.  Scholarships  tenable  in 
.Europe  and  America  have  been  established. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Tata  family, 
seconded  by  liberal  financial  aid  from  the 
Government  of  India  and  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore,  an  Indian  Institute  of 
Science  designed  upon  a  ..large  scale  has  been 
established  at  Bangalore.  It  was  thrown  open 
to  pupils  iu  1911.  The  establishment  of  a 
technological  institute  at  Cawnpore  for  the 
chemistry  of  sugar  manufacture  and  leather 
for  textiles  and  for  acids  and  alkalis  has  been 
sanctioned.  Industrial  schools  have  beem 
^opened  in  several  provinces.  Altogether  th9 
number  of  technical  and  industrial  schools  has 
risen  since  1904  from  88  to  218  and  the  number 
of  pupils  from  5,072  to  10,535. 

The  system  of  technical  scholarships  ten¬ 
able  abroad  is  still  on  trial  and  a  committee 
Is  examining  the  whole  question  in  England 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange  suitable 
courses  of  study,  and  study  abroad  puts  the 
pupils  at  a  disadvantage  in  removing  them 


from  the  environment  of  Indian  trade  condi¬ 
tions.  From  the  information  available  it 
appears  that  of  73  scholars  sent  abroad,  30  have 
not  returned  to  India,  while  18  are  at  present 
industrially  employed  in  India. 

The  policy  to  bo  pursued  in  regard  to 
technical  and  industrial  education  was 
discussed  at  the  Allahabad  Conference.  The 
Government  of  India  accept  the  conclusions  of 
that  conference  that  progress  should  continue 
along  the  lines  generally  followed  hitherto, 
viz  ,  that— 

(1)  The  Indian  Institute  of  Science  which 
provides  for  research,  the  application  of  new 
processes  and  the  production  of  thoroughly 
trained  managers  should  be  developed  as 
opportunity  offers  aud  become  eventually  a 
complete  faculty  of  pure  and  applied  science 

(2)  The  larger  provincial  institutions,  which 
attract  students  from  different  parts  of  India 
and  afford  instruction  in  practical  methods  of 
management  and  supervision,  should  in  the  first 
instance  specialise  along  lines  converging  on 
local  industries,  a  plan  which  will  prevent 
overlapping  and  make  for  economy.  Subse¬ 
quently,  as  industries  arise  and  the  demand  for 
managers  and  foremen  increases,  other  and 
more  varied  courses  may  be  found  necessary. 

(3)  The  lesser  industrial  schools,  minor  weav¬ 
ing  institutions,  such  of  the  schools  of  art  as 
have  an  industrial  bent,  the  art  classes  in  Ben¬ 
gal  and  trade  schools  generally  should  be  per¬ 
manently  directed  towards  such  industries  as 
exist  in  the  localities  where  the  institutions  are 
situated. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  how  far 
educational  institutions  should  develop  on 
commercial  lines.  In  certain  cases  in¬ 
struction  in  industrial  schools  may  be 
supplemented  by  practical  training  in  work¬ 
shops  where  the  application  of  new  processes 
needs  to  be  demonstrated.  In  certain  cases 
also  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  and 
maintain  experimental  plant  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  new  machinery  or  new 
processes  and  for  ascertaining  the  data  of 
production. 

Quite  recently,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  II. 
de  V.  Atkinson,  K.  E.,  Principal  of  the  Tho¬ 
mason  College,  Roorkee,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Daw¬ 
son,  Principal  of  Victoria  Jubilee  Technical 
Institute,  Bombay,  were  deputed  to  enquire 
how  | technical  institutions  can  be  brought  into 
closer  touch  and  more  practical  relations  with 
the  employers  of  labour  in  India.  Their  report 
contains  many  suggestions  which  are  under 
consideration  and  emphasises  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  demand  for  technically  trained 
men,  of  attracting  Indian  capital  to  industrial 
enterprise  and  of  supplementing  tuition  at 
college  by  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  It  also 
indicates  that  while  the  field  of  employment  or 
occupation  in  the  highest  grades  is  at  present 
limited  the  outlook  for  Indians  is  generally 
hopeful,  provided  the  necessity  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  practical  training  is  fully  realised. 

There  are  four  Government  schools  of  art 
in  India  with  some  1,8q3  pupils  of  which  two 
are  mainly  industrial  schools  or  schools  of 
design.  Interesting  developments  are  the 
rise  at  the  Calcutta  institution  of  anew  school 
of  Indian  painting,  which  combines  Indian 
treatment  of  subjects  with  western  technique, 
and  the  foundation  of  an  architectural  branch 
in  the  institution  at  Bombay;  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  indigenous  art 
industries.  This  matter  requires  careful  ex¬ 
pert  consideration.  The  Government  of  India 
will  address  local  governments  on  the  subject 
and  for  the  present  content  themselves  with 
advocating  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
presenting  for  and  in  India,  scientifically  ar¬ 
ranged  collections  of  the  products  of  its  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  arts  and  crafts.  The  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  Eastern  art  work 
in  Europe  and  America  is  draining  good  speci¬ 
mens  in  increasing  volume  into  the  public  col¬ 
lections  of  those  continents. 

The  relation  of  museums  to  the  educational 
systems  of  India  was  discussed  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Simla  in  July,  1911.;Much  valu¬ 
able  work  has  been  done  by  the  zoological  and 
geological  sections  of  the  Indian  Museum  at 
Calcatta,  which  are  now  equipped  ou  modern 
lines.  The  archieological  section  of  the  same 
museum  has  recently  been  reorganised  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Director-General 
of  Archeology.  In  provinces  outside  Bengal 
also  there  has  been  good  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  but  in  the  case  of  most  local  museums 
there  is  need  of  better  equipment  and  a  stronger 
staff.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  India 
is  an  ethnographic  museum  under  scientific 
management  designed  to  illustrate  India11 
civilisation  in  its  varied  phases.  Other wue 
students  in  the  future  will  be  compelled  to 
visit  themuseunn  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich  and 
other  places  in  order  to  study  subjects  which 
should  clearly  be  studied  best  on  Indian  soil. 
The  Government  of  India  will  consu  t 


expert  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  at  present 
advised  they  are  inclined  to  favour 
the  formation  of  a  museum  of  Indian 
arts  and  ethnography  at  Delhi.  Their 
accepted  policy,  though  some  overlap¬ 
ping  is  inevitable,  is  to  develop  local  museums 
wi  li  special  regard  to  local  interest  and  to 
concentrate  on  matters  of  general  interest  >n 
imperial  museums.  How  to  make  museums 
more  useful  educationally  and  secure  greater 
co-operation  between  museum  authorities  and 
educational  authorities  is  a  matter  on  which 
they  have  addressed  Local  Governments. 

Agricultural  Education. 

The  present  scheme  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  originated  under  L -rd  Curzon's  gover  1- 
ment  and  is  in  fact  only  seven  years  old.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  year  1905,  there  was  no  central 
institution  for  rese  irch  or  teaching  and  such 
education  as  was  then  imparted  in  agriculture 
was  represented  by  two  college!  and  three 
schools  in  a  more  or  lest  decadent  condition. 
Very  few  Indians  then  had  any  know’eige  of 
science  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and 
still  few'r  were  capable  of  imparting  snob 
knowledge  to  others,  Tn  the  year  1905.  a 
comprehensive  scheme  was  evolve  I  under  which 
arrangements  were  made  both  for  the  prac. 
tical  development  of  agriculture  by  Governirrnt 
assistance  and  also  for  teachingand  research  in 
agriculture  and  subjects  connected  with  it.  A 
central  institution  for  research  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  was  establish' d  at  Pusa.  The  existing 
schools  and  colleges  werelreconstituted,  iraprov 
ed  and  added  to.  Farms  for  experiments  and 
demonstration  were  started  and  as  time  went 
on.  a  change  was  effected  in  regard  to  agricul 
tural  education  in  its  earlier  stages.  As  now 
constituted  the  scheme  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  has  three  main  features  viz,  («0  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  first  class  opportunities  for  the  higher 
forms  of  teaching  and  research,  (A  Collegiate 
education  and  (c  The  improvement  of  secondary 
and  primary  education. 

The  institute  at  Pusa,  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
four  lakhs  a  year,  has  37  Europeans  and  Indians 
on  its  staff  engagedpartly  in  research,  partly  in 
postgraduate  education  and  the  instruction, 
through  short  courses,  of  students  or  agricul¬ 
turists  in  subjects  which  are  not  regularly  treat¬ 
ed  in  provincial  institutions.  There  are  now  six 
provincial  institutions  containing  over  300  stu¬ 
dents  and  costing  annually  between  five  and 
six  lakhs  of  rupees.  Practical  classes  for  agri¬ 
culturists  have  also  been  established  at  various 
centres  in  several  provinces.  In  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools,  formal  agriculture  is  not 
tanght,  but  in  some  provinces  a  markedly  agri¬ 
cultural  colour  is  given  to  the  general  scheme 
of  education. 

Veterinary  research  is  carried  on  at  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  at  Muktesar.  The 
scheme  of  veterinary  colleges  has  been  tho¬ 
roughly  re-organised  since  1904.  There  are 
now  four  such  institutions  with  511  students 
as  well  as  a  school  at  Rangoon.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  meet  fairly  well  the  growing  demand 
for  trained  veterinary  assistants. 

Forestry. 

The  college  at  Dehra  Dun  has  recently  b3en 
improved  and  a  research  institution  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  it.  Indians  can 
here  obtain  an  education  in  forestry  which 
approximates  to  that  ordinarily  obtainable  in 
Europe. 

Medical  Education. 

Iustruction  in  the  western  system  of  medicine 
is  imparted  iu  five  recognised  colleges  and 
fifteen  recognised  schools  in  British  India. 
These  now  annually  produce  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  qualified  medical  practitioners. 
A  Medical  Registration  Act  has  recently  been 
passed  for  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  under 
which  passed  students  of  such  schools  are 
entitled  to  become  registered  and  a  similar 
Act  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal.  In  Calcutta,  there  are  four 
self-constituted  medical  schools,  the  diplomas 
of  which  are  not  recognised  by  the 
Government  of  India,  Among  recent 
developments  may  be  mentioned  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  X-Ray  Institute  at  Dehra  Dun  and 
the  formation  of  post  graduate  classes  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Kasauli.  These  latter  include  train¬ 
ing  in  Bacteriology  and  technique  and  prepa" 
ration  for  special  research,,  Classes  of  practical 
instruction  in  malarial  technique  are  also 
held  twice  a  year  at  Amritsar  under  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Malarial  Bureau. 

Other  projects  are  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  India  including  the 
institution  of  a  post  graduate  course  of 
tropical  medicine.  The  want- of  such  a  course 
has  long  been  felt  and  the  Government  of  India 
are  now  in  communication  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  its  establishment  in  the 
Medical  College  at  Calcutta.  The  Calcutta 
University  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  co-operate  by  instituting  a  diploma 


to  be  open  to  graduates  who  have  taken  tho 
course  in  tropical  medicine.  A  scheme 
for  a  similar  course  iu  Bumbay  is 
also  under  consideration.  The  Government 
ol  Madras  have  submitted  a  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  a  pathological  institute- 
and  the  appointment  of  a  whole  time- 
professor  of  pathology  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  that  subject  at  the  Madras 
Medical  College.  Other  matters  which  are 
‘jlcely  to  come  to  the  frout  at  no  distant  date 
are  the  improvement  of  the  medical  callege 
at  Lahore  and  its  separation  from  the  school, 
the  improvement  of  the  Dacca  Medical  School 
and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  medical 
training  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  subject  of  medical  education  is  one  in- 
which  the  Government  of  India  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  also  one  that  may  be  expected 
to  appeal  with  special  force  to  private  gener¬ 
osity.  A  problem  of  particular  importance  is  the 
inducement  of  ladies  of  the  better  classes  to- 
take  employment  in  the  medical  profession 
and  thus  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  wjinen 
wlir.m  the  pardah  'system  still  deters  from 
seeking  timely  medical  assistance.  One  of 
the  hindrances  hitherto  has  been  that  Indian 
ladies  are  able  to  obtain  instruction  only  in 
men’s  colleges  or  in  mixed  classes.  With 
a  view  to  remedying  this  defect  and 
commemorating  the  visit  of  the  Queen- 
Empress  to  Delhi,  certain  of  the  princes  and 
wealthy  landowners  in  India  have  now 
come  forward  with  gener  ms  subscriptions  in 
response  to  an  appeal  by  Her  Excellency  Lady 
Hardinge,  who  has  decided  to  merge  in  this 
project  her  scheme  for  a  school  for  training 
Indian  nurses  and  rai  l wives.  The  Government 
of  India  are  considering  proposals  to  found  a 
Women’s  Medical  College  and  Nurses  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Delhi,  with  the  help  of  a  subs¬ 
cription  from  Government.  Proposals  are 
also  under  consideration  for  assisting  the 
National  Association  for  supplying  Female 
Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India  (the 
Countess  of  Dufferin’s  Fund)  to  improve  the 
position  of  their  staff. 

Legal  Education. 

There  has  been  a  marked  development  of 
legal  education  in  the  last  decade.  1  irst  it 
has  been  concentrated.  In  1901  there  were 
35  institutions,  colleges,  classes  and  schools 
containing  2,800  students.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  27  institutions  with  a  slightly 
larger  number  of  students.  The  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  Burma  and  the  Central 
Provinces  each  possess  a  single  instil uiion 
and  in  Bengal  the  instruction  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  has  been  res 
tricted  to  certain  colleges,  although  other  in_ 
stitutions  are  still  recognised  for  the  pleader- 
ship  examination.  A  law  college  has  been 
established  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  University 
of  Calcutta.  This  concentration  bas  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  efficiency  and  greater 
expenditure.  In  1901,  the  cost  to  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  little  over  Rs.  7,000  and  the- 
total  cost  was  1£  lakhs.  At  present, 
the  cost  to  Government  is  over  Rs.  45,000  and 
the  total  cost  over  Rs.  2,83,000.  Secondly  the 
courses  have  been  remodelled  and  iu  some 
cases  lengthened.  The  Government  of  India 
will  be  glad  to  see  an  extension  of  the  policy  of 
concentration  and  improvement.  They  also  de¬ 
sire  to  see  suitable  arrangements  made  for 
the  residence  and  guidance  of  law  students. 

Commercial  Education. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pansion  in  commercial  education.  Nine  years 
ago  there  were  ten  colleges  with  less  than  600 
students  and  Governruint  spent  less  than 
R 8.  4,000  upon  these  institutions.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  there  are  28  institutions,  three  of 
which  are  under  the  management  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  enrolment  is  now  over  1,500  and  the 
expenditure  from  provincial  funds  is  over  Rs. 
22,000.  The  standard  attained  in  the  majority 
of  these  institutions  is  not  however  high 
and  the  instruction  given  in  them  prepares  for 
clerical  duties  in  Government  Offices  rather 
than  for  the  conduct  of  business  itself.  A 
project  for  a  commercial  college  of  a  more 
advanced  typo  in  Bombay  bas  been  sanctioned 
and  the  Government  of  India  are  considering 
the  question  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  organised  study  of  the  economic  and  allied 
sociological  problems  in  India. 

Universities. 

Good  work,  which  the  Government  of 
India  desire  to  acknowledge,  has  been  done 
under  conditions  of  difficulty  by  the  Indian 
Universities,  and  by  common  consent  the 
Universities  Act  of  1904  has  had  beneficial 
results  but  the  condition  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  is  still  far  from  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
residential  arrangements,  control,  the  courses 
of  study  and  the  system  of  examination.  The 
Government  of  India  have  accordingly  again 
reviewed  the  whole  question  of  university 
education 
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It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly  on  the 
one  hand  the  federal  university  in  the  strict 
6ense  in  which  several  colleges  of  approximate¬ 
ly  equal  standing  separated  by  no  excessive 
distance  or  marked  local  individuality  are 
grouped  together  as  a  universi  ty,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  affiliating  university  of  the 
Indian  type,  which  without  exception  was 
merely  an  examining  body  and  although  limited 
as  regards  the  area  of  its  operations  by  the 
Act  of  1904,  has  not  boen  able  to  insist 
upon  an  identity  of  standard  in  the 
various  institutions  conjoined  to  it.  The 
former  of  these  types  has  in  the  past  enjoy¬ 
ed  some  popularity  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  after  experience  it  has  been  largely 
abandoned  there  and  the  constituent  colleges 
which  were  grouped  together  have  for  the 
most  part  become  separate  teaching  universi¬ 
ties  without  powers  of  combination  with  other 
institutions  at  a  distance.  At  present  there 
are  only  five  lncian  universities  for  185  arts 
and  piofesaiouul  colleges  in  British  India, 
besides  several  institutions  in  Native  Slates, 

The  day  is  probably  far  distant  when  India 
will  be  able  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  affiliating  University.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  restrict  the  area  over  which 
the  affiliating  Universities  have  control,  secur¬ 
ing  in  the  first  instance  a  separate  University 
for  each  of  the  leading  provinces  in  India  and 
secondly  to  create  new  local  leaching  and  resi¬ 
dential  Universities  wilhin  each  of  the  provin¬ 
ces  in  harmony  with  the  best  modern  opinion 
as  to  the  right  road  to  educational  efficiency. 
The  Government  of  India  have  decided  to 
found  a  teaching  and  residential  University  at 
Dacca,  and  they  are  prepared  to  sanction 
under  certain  conditions  the  establishment  of 
similar  Universities  at  Aligarh  and  Benares 
and  elsewhere  as  occasion  may  demand.  They 
also  contemplate  the  es  ablishmentof  Universi¬ 
ties  at  Rangoon,  l’atna  and  Nagpur. 
It  may  be  possible  hereafter  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  conversion  into  local  teaching 
universities  with  power  to  confer  degrees  upon 
their  own  students  of  those  colleges  which 
have  shown  the  capacity  to  attract 
students  from  a  distance  and  have  attained 
the  requisite  standa  rd  of  efficiency.  Only  by 
experiment  will  it  be  found  out  what  type 
or  types  of  Universities  are  best 
suited  to  the  different  parts  of  India. 
Simultaneously  the  Government  of  India 
de&ire  to  see  teaching  faculties  developed  at 
the  seats  of  the  exis'ing  universities  and  cor¬ 
porate  life  encouraged  in  order  to  promote 
higher  study  and  create  an  atmosphere  from 
which  students  will  imbibe  good  social,  moral 
and  intellectual  influences.  They  have  already 
given  grants  and  hope  to  give  further  grants 
hereafter  to  these  ends.  They  trust  that  each 
university  will  soon  build  up  a  worthy  univer¬ 
sity  library  suitably  housed  and  that  higher 
studies  in  India  will  soon  enjoy  all  the 
external  conveniences  of  work  in  the  west. 

In  order  to  free  the  universities  for  higher 
work  and  more  efficient  control  of  colleges  the 
Government  of  India  are  disposed  to  think  it 
desirable(in  provinces  where  tills  is  not  already 
the  case)  to  place  the  preliminary  recog¬ 
nition  of  schools  for  purposes  of 
presenting  candidates  for  matriculation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Governments  and  in  the 
case  of  native  states  of  the  durbars  concerned, 
while  leaving  to  the  universities  the  power  of 
selection  from  schools  so  recognised.  The 
university  has  no  machinery  for  carrying  out 
this  work  and  in  most  provinces  already  relies 
entirely  on  the  Departments  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  which  alone  have  the  agency  competent 
to  inspect  schools.  As  teaching  and  residential 
universities  are  developed,  the  problem  will 
become  even  more  complex  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  question  of  amending  the  Univer¬ 
sities  Act  will  be  separately  considered. 

The  Government  of  India  hope  that  by  these 
developments,  a  great  impetus  will  be  given 
to  higher  studies  throughout  India  and  that 
Indian  students  of  the  future  will  be  better 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  than  the 
students  of  the  present  generation. 

'vH(  Chiefs’  Colleges. 

The  Chiefs’  Colleges  advance  in  popu¬ 
larity.  In  developing  character  and  im¬ 
parting  ideas  of  corporate  life,  they  are 
serving  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
founded.  They  are  also  attaining  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  intellectual  efficiency  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mayo  College,  Ajmere,  have  decided 
that  it  is  necessary,  to  increase  the  European 
staff.  The  post  diploma  course  has,  on  the 
whole,  worked  satisfactorily  and  there  is  now  a 
movement  bn  foot  to  found  a  separate  college 
for  the  students  taking  this  course.  Such  a. 
college  may  in  the  future  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  university  for  those  who  now  attend  the 
Chiefs’  Colleges. 


The  grave  disadvantages  of  sending  their 
children  to  England  to  be  educated  away  from 
homo  influences  at  the  most  impressionable 
time  of  life  are  being  realised  by  Indian 
parents.  The,  Govcinraont  of  India  have 
been  approached  unofficially  from  more 
than  one  quarter  in  connection  with  a 
proposal  to  establish  in  India  a  thoroughly 
efficient  school,  staffed  entirely  by  Europeans 
and  conducted  on  the  most  modern  European 
linos  for  the  sons  of  those  parents  who  can 
afford  to  pay  high  fees.  No  project  is  yet  be¬ 
fore  them,  but  the  Government  of  India  taka 
this  oppoitunity  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  and  should  sufficient  funds 
be  forthcoming  will  be  glad  to  assist  in 
working  out  a  practical  scheme. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Few  reforms  are  more  urgently  needed  than 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  all  subjects,  includi  n  g  in  the  case  Of 
the  latter,  schools  of  science  a'id  oriental  stu 
dies.  The  object  must  steadily  be  kept  in  view 
that  eventually  under  modern  systems  of 
education,  no  teacher  should  be  allowed! 
to  teach  without  a  certificate  that  he 
is  qualified  to  do  so.  There  are  at  present 
15  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  the 
instruc  ion  of  those  who  will  teach  through 
the  medium  of  English.  These  contain  nearly 
1,400  students  under  training.  There  are  6£0 
schools  or  classes  for  the  training  of  vernacular 
(mainly  primary)  teachers  and  their  students 
number  over  11,000.  The  courses  vary  in 
length  from  one  to  two  years.  The 

number  of  teachers  turned  out  from 

these  institutions  does  not  meet  the.1 
existing  demand  aud  is  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  iu  view  of  the  prospects  of  a  rapid® 
expansion  of  education  in  the  near  future. 
The  Government  of  India  j  desire  Local 
Governments  to  examine  their  schemes  for 
training  teachers  of  all  grades  and  to  enlarge 
them  so  as  to  provide  for  the  great  expansion 
which  may  be  expected  espec  ially  in  primary 
education. 

As  regards  training  colleges  for  secondary 
schools,  some  experience  has  been  gained 
but  the  Governm  ent  of  India  are  con¬ 
scious  that  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
a  free  interchange  of  ideas  based  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  experiment  is  desirable.  The 
best  size  for  a  practising  school  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  it  and  the  college,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  college  for  which  the  practising 
school  can  afford  facilities  of  demonstration 
without  losing  its  character  as  a  model  institu¬ 
tion,  the  nature  of  and  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  procedure  in  practical  work,  the 
relative  importance  of  methodology  and  of 
psychological  study,  the  best  treatment  of 
educational  history,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
desirable  and  practicable  to  include  courses  in 
subject  matter  in  the  scheme  of  training 
especially  courses  in  new  subjects  such  as 
manual  training  and  experimental  science, 
the  points  in  which  a  course  of  training  for 
graduates  should  differ  from  one  for  non. 
graduates,  the  degree  to  which  the  body 
awarding  a  diploma  in  teaching  should 
base  its  award  on  the  college  records  of  the 
student’s  w  ork.  These  and  other  unsolved 
questions  indicate  that  the  instructors  in 
tiaining  colleges  in  different  parti  of  India 
should  keep  iu  touch  with  each  other  and 
constantly  scrutinize  the  most  modern  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  West.  Visits  made  by  selected 
members  of  the  staff  of  one  college  to  other 
nstitutions  and  the  pursuit  of  furlough  studies 
would  seem  especially  likely  to  lead  to  useful 
results  in  this  branch  of  education. 

The  Government  of  India  have  for  some 
time  had  under  consideration  the  improvement 
of  the  pay  and  prospects  of  the  educational 
services,  Indian,  Provincial  and  subordinate 
They  had  drawn  up  pioposals  in  regard  tc 
the  first  two  services  and  approved  some 
schemes  forwarded  by  Local  Governments 
in  regard  to  the  third  when  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Public  Services  of  India.  The  Government 
of  India  recognise  that  improvement  in  the 
position  of  all  the  educational  services  is  re 
quired  so  as  to  attract  first  class  men  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  and  while  leaving  questions  of 
reorganisation  for  the  consideration  of  the 
commission  are  considering  minor  proposal-' 
for  the  improveme  nt  of  the  posi.ion  of  these 
services.  They  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  pro  vision  for  the  old  age  of  teachers, 
either  by  p  ension  or  provident  fund.  Teachers 
in  government  i  nstitutions  and  in  some  areas 
teachers  in  schools  managed  by  local  bodise 
are  eligible  for  these  privileges.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  the  provision  in  the  case 
of  the  board  and  municipal  servants  and  still 
more  in  the  case  of  teachers  of,  privately  man¬ 
aged  schools,  for  the  great  majority  of  whom 
no  such  system  exists.  It  is  not  possible 


to  have  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere  in  any 
schools,  primary  or  secondary  or  at  any 
college,  when  the  teacher  is  discontented  and 
anxious  about  the  future.  The  Governor. 
General  in  Council  desires  that  due  pro¬ 
vision  for  teachers  in  their  old  age  should 
be  made  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Loeal 
governments  have  already  been  addressed 
upon  this  subject. 

The  Domiciled  Community-. 

The  defective  state  of  the  education  of 
the  domiciled  community  has  long  been 
remarked.  Many  suggestions  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  An  influential  committee  presided 
over  by  Sir  Robert  Laidlaw  is  now  collecting 
funds  for  the  schools  of  all  denominations 
except  Roman  Catholic  schools.  As  in  the 
case  of  secondary  English  education  and  for 
similar  reasons  the  policy  has  been  and  is  to 
rely  on  private  enterprise  guided  by  inspec¬ 
tion  and  aided  by  grants  from  public  funds. 
The  Government  of  India  have  never  had  any 
intention  of  changing  their  position  but  in 
order  to  discuss  the  whole  question  and  to 
obtain  definite  practical  suggestions  of  reform’ 
they  assembled  an  influential  conference  at 
Simla  last  July. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conference  were 
numerous  and  far  reaching.  The  Governmentof 
India  are  prepared  to  accept  at  once  the  view 
that  the  most  urgent  needs  are  the  education 
of  those  children  who  do  not  at  present  attend 
school  and  the  improvement  of  the  prospects 
of  teachers.  They  are  also  disposed  to  regard 
favourably  the  proposal  to  erect  a  training 
college  at  Bangalore,  with  arts  and  science 
classes,  for  graduate  courses  attached  to  it- 
They  recognise  that  grants-in-aid  must  be  given 
in  future  on  a  more  liberal  scale  and  under  a 
more  elastic  system.  They  will  recommend  to 
local  governments  the  grant  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarship  to  study  aboad.  The  pro¬ 
posals  to  classify  the  schools,  to  in¬ 
troduce  leaving  certificates,  to  include 
in  the  courses  of  instruction,  general  hygiene 
and  physiology,  special  instruction  in  tempe¬ 
rance  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  humau 
body,  and  the  several  other  detailed,  proposals 
of  the  conference  will  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  opinions  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  when  they  have  been  received, 

The  suggestion  was  put  forward  and 
largely  supported  at  the  conference  that 
European  education  should  be  centralised 
under  the  Government  of  India.  This 
suggestion  cannot  be  accepted.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  decentral  sation 
is  the  accepted  policy  of  Government,  the 
course  ‘of  the  discussion  at  the  conference 
showed  how  different  were  the  conditions  of 
members  of  the  domiciled  community  iu  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Irdiaand  how  these  differences 
necessarily  reacted  on  their  educational  arran¬ 
gements.  The  Government  of  India  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  although  some  difficulties  might 
be  removed,  more  would  be  created  by  centra¬ 
lisation. 

Maiiomedans  and  Education. 

The  figures  and  general  remarks  contained 
in  this  resolution  are  general  and  applicable 
to  all  races  and  religions  in  India,  but  the 
special  needs  of  the  Mabomedans  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  met,  demand 
some  mention.  The  last  nine  years  have 
witnessed  a  remarkable  awakening  on  the 
part  of  this  community  to  the  advantages  of 
modern  education. 

Within  this  period  the  number  of  Mahomedan 
pupils  has  increased  by  approximately  50  per 
cent  and  now  stands  at  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  total  Mahomedan  population  of 
India  is  now  57,423,866  souls.  The  number  at 
school  accordingly  represents  over  16  7  per 
cent  of  those  of  a  school  going  age.  Still 
more  remarkable  has  been  the  increase  of 
Mahomedan  pupils  in  higher  institutions 
the  outturn  of  Mahomedan  graduates  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  same  period  increased  by  nearly 
80  per  cent.  But  while  in  primary  institu¬ 
tions  the  number  of  Mahomedans  has  actual¬ 
ly  raised  the  proportion  at  school  of  all  grades 
among  the  children  of  that  community  to  a 
figure  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  propor¬ 
tion  for  children  of  all  races  and  creeds  in 
India,  in  the  matter  of  higher  education  their 
number  remains  well  below  that  proportion 
notwithstanding  the  large  relative  increase. 
The  facilities  [offered  to  Mahomedans  vary 
in  different  provinces  but  generally  take 
the  form  of  special  institutions  such  as 
Madrassas,  hostels,  scholarships  and  special 
inspectors.  The  introduction  of  simple  verna¬ 
cular  courses  into  Maktabs  has  gone  far  to 
spread  elementary  education  amongst  Mahome¬ 
dans  in  certain  parts  of  India.  The  whole 
question  of  Mahomedan  education  which  was 
specially  treated  by  the  Commission  of  1882  is 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
India. 


Administrative  Questions. 

The  functions  of  local  bodies  in  regard  to 
education  generally  and  their  relations  with 
the  departments  of  Public  Instruction  are  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 
But  it  is  clear  that  if  comprehensive  systems 
are  to  be  introduced,  expert  advice  and  control 
will  bo  needed  at  every  turn.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  propose  to  examine  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  local  Governments  the  organis¬ 
ation  for  education  in  each  province  and  its 
readiness  for  expansion, 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Publio  Instruction  should  be  ex-  oflicio 
Secretary  to  Government.  The  Government 
of  India  agreeing  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  Local  Governments,  are  unable  to  accept 
that  view,  which  confuses  the  position  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  Secretariat  officers  but  they 
consider  it  necessaiy  that  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  should  have  regular  access 
to  the  head  of  the  administration  or  the  member 
in  charge  of  the  portfolio  of  education.  The 
Government  of  India  wish  generally  to 
utilise  to  the  full  the  support  and  enthusiasm 
of  district  officers  and  local  bodies  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  primary 
education  but  the  large  schemes  which 
are  now  in  contemplation  must  be  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  and  under  the  advice  of 
experts.  A  considerable  strengthening  of  the 
superior  inspecting  staff,  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  specialists  iu  sc  ence,  orientalia,  etc., 
may  be  found  necessary  in  mast  provinces.  Iu 
Madras,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  Education 
Departmeut  has  been  placed  on  special  duty 
for  two  years  to  assist  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  to  prepare  tho  scheme  of  expansion 
and  improvement  in  that  province  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  would  be  glad  to  see  a  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement  in  all  the  major  provinces 
should  the  Local  Government  desire  it. 

In  the  resolution  of  1904  it  was  stated  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  periodical 
meetings  of  the  Di  rectors  of  Public  Instruction 
in  order  that  they  might  compare  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  results  of  different  methods  of 
work  and  discuss  matters  of  special  interest. 
The  Government  of  India  have  already 
held  general  conferences  at  which  the 
Directors  attended  and  they  are  convinced 
that  periodical  meetings  of  Directors  will  be 
of  great  value.  While  each  province  has  its 
own  system,  it  has  much  to  learn  from  other 
provinces  aud  when  they  meet,  Directors  get 
into  touch  with  new  ideas  and  gain  tha  bene¬ 
fit  of  experience  obtained  in  other  provinces. 
The  Government  of  India  aie  impressed  with 
the  necessity  not  only  of  exchange  of  views 
amongst  experts  but  also  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  studying  experiments  on  the  spot 
and  in  a  letter  of  the  7th  July  1911,  they 
invited  local  governments  to  arrange  that 
professors  of  arts  and  technical  colleges  and 
inspectors  of  schools  visit  institutions  outside 
the  piovince  where  they  are  posted  with  a 
view  to  enlarging  their  experience. 

As  Appeal, 

Such  in  broad  outline  are  the  pre¬ 
sent  outlook  and  the  general  policy  for 
the  near  future  of  the  Goveinment  of 
India.  The  main  principles  of  the  policy 
were  forwarded  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  28tb  September  1911,  and  parts 
of  it  have  already  been  announced.  It  was, 
however,  d  eraed  convenient  to  defer  the 
publication  of  a  resolution  until  the  whole 
field  could  be  surveyed.  This  has  now  been 
done.  The  .Governor-General  in  Council 
trusts  that  the  growing  se  ction  of  the  Indian 
public  which  is  interested  in  education  will 
joiu  in  establishing  under  the  guidance  and 
with  the  help  of  Government  those  quicken¬ 
ing  systems  of  education  on  which  the 
best  minds  in  India  are  now  converging  and 
on  which  the  prospects  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  depend.  He  appeals  with  confidence  to 
wealthy  citizens  throughout  India  to  give  of 
their  abundance  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  foundation  of  scholarships,  the  building  of 
hostels,  schools,  colleges,  laboratories,  gymnasia 
swimming  baths,  the  provision  of  playgrounds 
and  other  structural  improvements;  in  further¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  modern  scientific  studios  and 
especially  of  technical  education;  in  gifts  of 
prizes  aud  equipment,  the  endowment  of 
chairs  and  fellowships  and  the  provision 
for  research  of  every  kind.  There  is  a 
wide  field  and  a  noble  opportunity  for  the 
-exercise  on  modern  lines  of  that  charity  and 
benevolence  for  which  India  has  been  renown¬ 
ed  from  ancient  times. 

ALLAHABAD 

•SUNDAY,  $5 tin  [February. 

The  trial  of  the  Agra  n:.‘ard>-»  .  as.:,  will  com¬ 
mence  at  the  Allahabad  High  Court  <  riminal 
Sessions  on  Wednesday.  There  will  be  the 
usual  accommodation  for  the  general  public. 
Seating  accomimfdation  in  any  -.ther  part  of 
the  Court  will  only  be  given  h.  ; 1  ..«e  pre^ent’ng 
tickets  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  t  Crown. 
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BULMER’S 

SPARKLING 

DRY  CIDER 

(In  Champagne  Bottles  and  4  Bottles.) 

Guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  anti¬ 
septics  and  preservatives,  and  made 
from  English  apples  only,  at  the 
factory  oi  H.  P.  &  C  * 

Hereford,  England. 

Stimulates  without  reaction,  and 
quenches  the  thirst  as  only  a 
drink  derived  from  the 
Apple  can. 

Can  be  used  alone  or  diluted,  and  ia 
unrivalled  for  making  cup. 


No  1  — 1 “Redstreak”  and  “White  Norman 
(Medium  Sweet).  The  binding  of  these  two  well 
know-u  varieties  is  always  found  most  successful! 
the  “Wliie  Norman”  giving  high  colour  and 
long  keeping  properties,  while  the  *ed®tr®J“ 
leas  generous  in  disposition  yields  refined  taste 
and  bouquet  to  the  Cider. 

No  .  4a — “  Cherry  Norman.”  (Extra  Dry).  This 
Cider’ is  perfectly  fermented,  and  from  its  absence 
of  acidity  will  be  highly  esteemed  by  all  lovers  of 
areally  dry  driuk.  it  is  specialty  recommended, 
for  gout,  rheumatism,  or  nephritic  ailments. 


In  cases  of  3  doz.  quarts  and  6  doz-  pints. 

Quarts  Rs-  8  8  per  doz. 

Pints  •••  »>  5  4  .»> 

DEVEREUX  &  CO.,  LD. 

Importers  of  High-class  Wines, 
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(1)  1906  Vintage. 

(2)  Non  Vintage. 

Sole  Agents : 
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[By  Mail  :  London,  31st  January.] 

It  is  announced  in  Vienna  that  the  health 
of  the  Austro-ITungarian  Emperor  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  taking 
precautions  against  frequent  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  such  as  are  produced  by  public 
ceremonies,  that  prevents  His  Majesty  from 
being  present  in  person  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Archduke  Rainer. 

• 

#  * 

Two  brigands  armed  with  rifltft  held  up  a 
mail  coach  in  Corsica  and  compelled  M.  Pol- 
leire,  an  Italian  cx-Minister,  and  his  wife  to 
alight  from  the  coach  ana  wait  while  they 
ransacked  the  mails.  Two  private  carriages 
appeared,  but  were  compelled  to  halt  some 
distance  oft'  until  the  thieves  had  got  away 
with  their  booty. 

*  * 

With  the  object  of  housing  the  famous 
Lovenjoul  colled  ion  of  manuscripts  and  books 
the  Institute  of  France  has  purchased  a  build¬ 
ing,  at  Chantilly.  M.  Vicaire,  the  librarian, 
is  classifying  the  manuscripts,  many  of  which 
are  unpublished  works  by  Balzac,  George 
Sand,  Saint- Beuve,  Thdophile  Gautier,  and 
other  famous  French  writers. 

*  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  at  Leeds  yesterday 
of  the  Yorkshire  Association  for  Granting  Free 
Loans  to  Needy  Ladies,  i  t  was  reported  that  in 
seven  years  £7,407  had  been  loaned  to  1G7  reci¬ 
pients,  and  that  £4,lu2  had  been  repaid. 

Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  which  for  centuries  has 
been  a  silk-weaving  centre, has  received  an  order 
from  Lord  Kitchener  for  some  beautiful  fabrics. 

The  Cape  UniversityBill,  which  provides  that 
the  Cape  University  shall  become  the  national 
residential  university  for  South  Africa,  and 
that  its  central  seat  shall  be  on  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes's  estate  at  Gro  ote  Schuur,  renounces 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit’s  gift  of  £200,000 
towards  a  Johannesburg  University. 

Crossing  Temple,  an  historic  Essex  farm  pro_ 
perty,  where  the  Ku  lghts  Templars  built  their 
hostel,  from  which  they  went  forth  to  join  in 
the  Crusades,  has  been  sold  for  £12,000. 

Mr.  Johnson  Salter,  a  retired  ship's  corpora), 
who  has  died  at  Freshwater,  I.  W.,  andfoughs 
asa  boy  of  14  in  the  Burmese  war  of  1850  at  the 
capture  of  Rangoon  by  II.  M.  S.  Salamander,  it 
believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the 
ship’s  company, 

Dr.  Waiskirchuer,  the  new  burgomaster  of 
Vienna  in  conveying  an  intimation  of  hisappoint- 
ment  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  the  City  of  London  and  his  predeoessoi 
Dr.  Neumeyer,  would  continue. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  at  the  .London 
Education  Committee  on  Wednesday  regarding 
the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
necessitous  children  being  fed  at  school.  The 
number  for  the  week  ended  the  17th  January 
was  44,132,  as  against  42,415  the  previous 
week,  and  40,753  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

Flags  were  dipped  and  tugboats  blew  their 
whistles  in  Queenstown  Harbour  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  honour  of  Captain  Dickinson,  as  the  liner 
Snowdon  Range,  which  he  brought  to  port 
disabled,  resumed  her  voyage  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Leith. 

* 

Harwich  Town  Council  has  under  considera¬ 
tion  an  improvement  scheme,  to  cost  £50,000,  ' 
for  the  extension  of  the  parade  for  a  mile,  the 
makiDg  of  a  seawall,  a  yacht  pond,  and  put¬ 
ting  down  groynes  to  collect  sand  aud  improve 
the  beach. 

Losses  sustained  by  underwriters  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1912,  were  stated  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  on  Tuesday  to  have 
smounted  to  £7,000,000  as  compared  with 
£5,000,000  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1911. 

* 

*  * 

At  Willesden  Police  Court  on  Tuesday  a 
prisoner  accused  of  violence  when  arrested 
said  that  he  was  going  quietly  until  a  con¬ 
stable  put  “this  new  Japanese  jurisdiction  ” 
on  his  arm. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  when  Sir  Edward 
Henry  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  was  shot, 
Police-Constable  English  was  presented  with 


a  cheque  for  £10  by  Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  at 
Bow-street  on  Wednesday.  The  constable 
was  driving  Sir  Edward  Henry's  motor  car. 


The  mysterious  airship  whose  appearance 
over  Cardiff  was  recently  reported  by  the 
chief  constable  of  Glamorgan  is  now  stated 
to  have  been  seen  over  the  village  of  Chan¬ 
cery  south  of  Aberystwyth  at  8-25  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  It  is  stated  to  have  shown  a  search¬ 
light. 


THE  NEW  BISHOP  OF  LAHOI 


The  Rev.  Canon  Henry  Bickersteth  Du#rant, 
M.  A.,  Principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Agra, 
who  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Lahore  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Lefroy,  was  ordained  Deacon 
in  1894  and  Priest  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  Curate  of  St.  Matthew,  East  Stonehouse, 
from  1894  to  1897.  He  then  joined  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  served  at  Lucknow 
in  1897  and  1898.  Since  1898  he  has,  we 
believe,  been  connected  with  St.  John’s 
College,  where  he  has  done  splendid  work 
for  many  years  as  Vice-Principal  and  (latterly 
as  Principal.  St.  John’s  has  in  recent  years  been 
greatly  developed  ,  and  it  is  now  the  largest 
educational  institution  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missio  nary  Society  in  Northern  India.  As  head 
of  this  College  during  the  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  Canon  Durrant  has  shown  marked 
administrative  ability,  and  liis  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Lahore  will  leave  a  vacancy 
at  Agra  that  will  be 'difficult  to  fill.  Canon 
Durrant  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Bishop 
Bickersteth  of  Exeter,  and  a  half-brother  of 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Durrant,  C.M.S.,  Secretary  at 
Horae,  who  is  also  an  old  United  Provinces 
Missionary.  Quite  late  in  life  his  mother 
came  out  to  India  and  worked  for  some  years 
as  a  missionary.  The  Bishop-designate  is  a 
widowtr,  with  one  son  at  Home,  The  late 
Mrs.  Durrant  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Ellwood,also  a  C.M.S.  Missionary. 


FREE  MASONRY  IN  ALLAHABAD. 


On  Thursday  night  the  Masonic  Ilall  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Annual  Installation  Meeting  of  Lodge 
Unity,  No.  1698  E.  C.,  when  the  Wor.  Master 
Elect,  Bro.  A.  W.  Ellis  was  duly  installed 
in  the  Easte  rn  chair.  The  Installing  Master 
was  Wor.  Bro.  D.  C.  Eanerjee,  P.  G.  W. 
assisted  by  the  W.  M.,  Wor.  Bro.  Fairall 
and  a  Board  of  Installed  Masters,  consisting, 
of  eighteen  Past  Masters, the  mijority  of  whom 
were  either  past  or  present  District  Grand 
Lodge  Officers.  Having  been  inducted  the 
Wor  Master  appointed  and  invested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brethren  as  his  officers  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months: — Wor.  Bro.  W.  G.  H.  Fairall 
I.  P.  M.;  Wor,  Bro.  Jaswant  Roy,  S.  W 
Bro.  W.  E.  Richards,  J.  W.  ;  Wor.  B  o 
D.  C.  Banerjee,  Treasurer;  Bro.  W.  Frail 
cis,  Secretary;  Bro.  B.  Chapman,  S.  D;  Erj 
A.  W.  Beedon,  J.  D;  Wor.  Bro:  A.  Smith,  D 
C;  Wor.  Bro.  W.  PI.  Gardner,  Organist;  Bro.  B 
Mohun,  I(  G;  Bro.  R.  W.  Nestor,  Tyler;  Bros 
G.  W.  Clarke  and  W.  I.  Sextv,  Stewards 
After  the  Lodge  Meeting  a  sumptuous  dinne 
was  served  in  the  Banquet  Ilall  by  Messrs.  ( 

F.  Kellner  and  Co.,  to  which  many  visitors  hi  d 
been  invited.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had 
been  honoured,  that  of  the  Wor.  Master  and 
his  officers  was  proposed  by  Wor.  Bro.  Faii\- 
all,  I.  P.  M.,  who  mentioned  that  during  his 
year  of  office  considerably  over  SO  degrees 
had  been  given  in  Lodge  Unity,  and  he 
wished  the  newly-made  Master  an  equally 
successful  year.  The  toast  was  received  with 
musical  honours  as  was  also  that  of  the 
Visiting  Brethren,  which  was  ably  proposed 
by  Wor.  Bro.  Callow,  and  suitably  responded 
to  by  Wor.  Bro.  Ilolme.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  Masonic  Charity,  Wor.  Bro.  Banerjee 
alluded  to  the  fact,  as  one  to  be  emulated, 
in  India,  that,  Masons  at  Home  had  last  year, 
collected  for  their  three  great  charities,  the 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  the  Royal 
Masonic  Institution  for  boys  and  the  Royal 
Masonic  Institution  for  girls  more  than 
£132,000  or  twenty- two  lakhs  of  rupees 
Referiing  to  the  Bengal  Masonic  Institution 
the  Wor.  Bro.  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the 
splendid  work  done  for  it  by  the  late  Wor, 
Bro.  Binning  of  Calcutta,  to  whose  untiring 
zeal  and  devotion  much  of  the  present  pros- 
perty  of  the  institution  was  due. 

Many  other  interesting  speeches  were  made, 
and  the  Tyler's  toast,  being  honoured  in  the 
customary  manner,  brtu^ht  an  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing  to  a  fitting  close. 


Jamilton&(p. 
J  Calcutta. 


By  appointment  to 

H.  I.  M«  KING  GEORGE  Y 

AND  TO 

H.  E.  LORD  HARDINGB.l 

Viceroj  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

Telegrams:—"  HAMILTONS  Calcutta.’’ 

Post  Box  No.  235  Calcutta. 


P.  3943- 
Silver  Mounted 
Liqueur  Bottle, 
Rs.  20  cash- 


P.  3944. — Silver  Mounted 
(Individual  Whiskey  Tot 
with  Silver  Label, 

Rs.  8  cash.] 


P.  3945. 

Handsome  Cut  Glass  Claret  Jug,  Silver  Mounted, 
Rs.  50  cash- 


P  3946- 
Silver  Mounted 
Whiskey  Bottle, 

Rs.  11  cash- 


P.  3947— Silver  Mou*fcel 
“  Black  Forest  ” 
Whiskey  Bottle, 

Rs.  13  cash 


P.  3948- — Silver  Liqueur  Beakers. 
Set  of  4  doz.  in  Case,  Rs.  58  cash. 
Set  of  1  doz.  in  Case,  Rs.  112  cash- 


BRANCH 

Kashmir  Gate, 
DELHI. 

Orders  sent  direct  there  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

Telegrams  “  HAMILTONS  DELHI.’! 


“  Inculcate,''  niw  youk 
Fobeign  Missions  codi 
A.  B.  c.  COOl  'ITU  edition 


THIS  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Madison  square  Branch 
P.  O.  BOX  NO.  a 


Offices  of  Secretary 


April  21st, 19 16. 

TO  THE  PUNJAB  AND  NORTH  INDIA  JUTE  IONS. 

My  dear  Friends; 

It  is  good  nets  to  report  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  V 

Monday  Mr.  Pay  v.as  able  to  announce  that  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  Slst 
closed  not  only  without  a  deficit  hut  with  a  surplus  on  the  year's  accounts; 
of  about  530,000.  This  applied  to  the  (581,000  remaining  of  the  (5101 , 000 .' 
deficit  with  which  the  year  began,  made  the  net  deficit  at  the  close  of  the 
year  (551,000.  and  gifts  to.vard  this  deficit  received  since  the  1st  of  April, 
reduce  this  still  further  to  about  5 45 >000 ,  In  view  of  this  good  result, 

the  Board  voted  to  use  the  balance  remaining  of  a  recent  additional  payment 
from  the  Kennedy  Estate  toward  an  increase  of  the  native  work  appropriations 
in  some  of  the  fields  with  the  hope  that  this  increase  would  be  used  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  direct  evangelistic  work  and  in  seizing  the  great  opportu¬ 
nities  and  meeting  the  great  needs  of  the  present  hour.  Rupees  9091  were 
appropriated  fa*  the  India  Missions  to  be  distributed  by  the  India  Council  as 
a  supplement  to  the  appropriations  already  made  for  the  year  I916-I7,with 
the  hope,  as  indicated,  that  this  will  be  used  in  the  evangelistic  work. 

Side  by  side  with  this  happy  news  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  cablegram  from  Jullundur  telling  of  the  death  of 
our  friend  Dr.  C.  B.  Newton.  The  following  Minute  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
by  a  rising  vote,  after  which  the  Board  united  in  prayer  with  Pr,  Erdman-  a 
prayer  of  Thanksgiving  and  of  praise  for  all  that  God  had  given  in  this  true 
life  and  of  sympathy  and  petition  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  lost  so  much 
and  of  the  v  ork- 


"The  Board  received  with  profound  regret  a  cablegram 
from  Jullundur  announcing  the  death  of  April  11th  of  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Newton,  D.D.,  of  the  Punjab  Mission. 

Dr.  Newton  w as  born  at  Lodiana,  Punjab,  February  3,  1842. 
His  parents,  the  Rev.  John  ITewton  and  his  wife,  had  gone  to  India  in 
1835  among  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
founders  of  the  Mission  work  in  the  Punjab,  Four  of  their  sons  returned 
to  missionary  work  in  India.  Dr.  C.  B.  ITewton  was  educated  at 
Lawrenceville,  N.J.,  and  Vashington.Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1864. 

Three  years  later  he  completed  his  course  in  the  festern  Theological 
Seminary  and  was  at  once  appointed  a  miss  ionary  to  India.  He  sailed 
from  Boston  October  18,  1867,  on  the  ship  "Zephyr”,  1400  tons  burden, 
with  a  cargo  of  ice,  stoves  and  apples,  for  Calcutta,  reaching  his 
destination  March  10,  1868.  He  was  stationed  at  first  at  Lahore  and 
later  at  Rawal  Pindi,  at  Lodiana,  at  Rupar,  a  town  in  the  Ambala  District 
and  finally  in  1892  in  Jullundur  where  he  labored  for  his  remaining 
years.  Dr.  ITewton  himself  supplied  the  Board  at  its  request  several 
years  ago  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in  India. 

"I  taught  mental  and  moral  philosophy,"  he  wrote,  "in  the  original 
Mission  College  at  Lahore,  and  English  Literature  for  a  time  in  the 
resuscitated  modern  Forman  Christian  College;  conducted  services  and 
did  pastoral  work  in  the  Union  Church  for  several  years  and  at  the  same 
time  the  parade  service  for  the  English  troops  at  Mecan  Meer,Cantonmen+ 
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also  took  my  turn  in  the  native  Church.  Later  I  preached  to 
English  troops  at  Raw al  Pindi,  and  was  pastor  of  the  native  church 
there.  In  Rupar,  Jullundur,  Lodiana,  I  did  the  same  work,  and  in 
Lodiana  took  my  turn  preaching  in  a  court  house  to  the  civilian  resi¬ 
dents.  At  all  my  stations  I  v.as  Station  Treasurer,  and  while  Mission 
Treasurer,  kept  the  accounts  of  three  stations  besides  ay  own.  This 
I  did  partly  from  philanthropic  motives  and  partly  to  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  straightening  out  those  accounts  v.hen  they  got  into  a  hope¬ 
less  tangle.  I  was  Mission  Treasurer  twice,  -  once  seven  years  and 
later  four  years.  I  worked  as  Secretary  of  the  I.F.B.S,  &  I,  Society 
in  England,  keeping  their  accounts,  corresponding  with  their  missions^ 
ftfcBSSs.  ladies  in  the  Punjab,  and  with  the  London  Committee,  preparing  and 
publishing  their  annual  reports,  etc.  For  five  years  I  was  managing 
director  Of  the  Presbyterian  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,  and  insurance  society'; 

"In  educational  work,  besides  that  already  mentioned,  I 
taught  in  the  Rang  Mahal  School  at  Lahore  for  several  years  and  had  its 
superintendence  for  a  year.  I  took  Dr.  Ewing's  place  as  principal 
of  the  College  for  a  few  months,  during  qn  attack  of  illness  that  laid 
him  aside.  In  this  line  of  work,  I  have  been  superintendent  of  the 
Rawal  Pindi  and  Jullundur  Schools,  the  latter  for  fourteen  years, 

I  also  started  the  Christian  Boys'  Boarding  School  by  order  of  the 
Mission  in  1675.  In  all  my  stations  I  have  devoted  special  attention 
to  bazaar  preaching. 

"While  at  Lodiana,  for  nearly  six  years  I  had  charge  of 
the  Mission  Press  and.  one  year  printed  eighteen  million  pages.  During 
this  period  I  was  editor  of  the  Nur  Afshan,  a  vernacular  newspaper. 

In  that  station  I  served  as  President  of  the  Municipal  Committee  under 
Lord  Ripon's  'Local  Self-Government*  scheme,  and  declined  reappointment 
on  the  expiry  of  ny  three  years*  term  of  office  as  it  involved  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

"In  1689  the  Mission  appointed  me  *to  open  up  work  among 
the  low  castes.'  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  branch  of  work  which 
had  never  previously  attracted  our  attention  but  which  v.as  destinned 
to  expand  until  it  became  as  it  now  it,  the  chief  object  of  interest 
in  our  field.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  I  settled  at  Rupar,  in 
the  Ambala  District,  and  spent  the  following  winter  among  the  tillages. 

To  the  poor  the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  the  poor  responded  with  ready 
faith.  Some  hundreds  were  baptized  by  me  vefore  my  transfer  to  Jullundur" 
in  1692.  Mr.  P.  C.  Uppal  took  my  place  when  I  came  to  Jullundur, 
but  I  retained  the  supervision  of  the  work,  and  spent  a  month  or  more 
itinerating  with  him  until  the  Mission  in  1695  relieved  me  of  further 
responsibility  in  that  quarter  as  the  same  work  here  required  all  my 
time.  re  have  something  like  a  thousand  Christians  now  in  the  Rupar 
region,  and  in  our  Jullundur  District  over  1200. 

"In  concluding  this  sketch,  I  must  mention  that  in  1862, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  *300,000,*  I  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
15th  Pennsylvania  volunteer  Cavalry.  Viy  regiment  did  splendid  service 
to  the  end  of  the  warl  but  I  v.as  discharged  after  five  and  one-half 
months,  owing  to  an  attack  of  enteric  fever  at  Nashville,  Tennessee." 

As  a  native  of  India,  Dr.  Newton  had  a  perfect  command 
of  the  vernacular  and  a  brother's  understanding  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Pith  this  equipment  he  combined  a  single-eyed  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel,  unusual  practical  sense  in  business  and  ac¬ 
counts,  untiring  energy  and  a  spirit  of  absolute  fidelity  to  all  duty, 
whether  great  or  small.  His  life  and  letters  lore  the  flavor  of 
the  high  missionary  character  of  the  early  days.  In  his  personal 
Tfvnni-t  Cor  1Q11  .  tis  wrote  that  he  was  nearlv  seventy  vears  old.  and 
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that  his  day's  work  nor.  was  only  six  or  eight  hours,  whereas 
it  had  always  been  from  ten  to  fourteen.  At  that  time  he  had 
his  bags  packed  for  a  villa  ge  tour,  but  was  prevented  by  fever. 

But  he  v.as  still  busy  with  correspondence,  the  indexing  of  the 
Mission  Minutes  from  1834  to  1910,  and  the  gathering  of  histori¬ 
cal  material.  The  next  year  he  was  laid,  aside  with  painful 
attacks  of  illnesses  and  had  no  vacation  but  kept  up  his  talks 
at  the  Boys'  School  and  took  charge  of  the  Sabathu  Leper  Asylum 
with  its  accounts  and  edited  and  printed  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Mission.  And  so,  to  the  end,  he  did  the  works  of  Him 

that  sent  him  while  it  was  day. 

Dr.  llewton  had  seven  children,  of  whom  five  are  now 
living.  Three  are  missionaries  in  India  and  one  a  pastor  In 
America.  The  Board  extends  to  them  and  to  the  Mission  its 
affectionate  sympathy  and  mourns  with  them  and  with  the  Church  the 
death  of  another  of  the  great  and  faithful  spirits  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  church  in  India  and  whose  work  can 
never  die." 

A  special  appropriation  of  Rupees  3030.30  ({1,000.  Gold)  received 
through  the  women's  Board  of  the  Northwest  from  friends  of  Mr.  Hyde,  was 
appropriated  for  the  John  IT .  Hyde  Memorial  at  Moga.  The  donors  did  not 
wish  this  designated  as  a  gift  to  the  Moga  Building  Fund  but  distinctively 
as  part  of  the  John  H.  Hyde  Memorial. 

ed 

The  Board  was  greatly  interest/ in  letters  from  Mr.  Higgihbottom 
and  Ilr.  Thompson  regarding  the  developments  of  the  agricultural  work, and 
I  quote  their  reference  to  the  matter  from  the  Board  Minutes: 

"The  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
North  India  Mission  read  letters  from  Mr.  Higginbottom  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Thompson  of  the  Ewing  Christian  College, Allahabad, 
with  reference  to  the  openings  for  the  employment  of  men  who  are 
specialists  in  various  agricultural  subjects,  various  States  having 
applied  for  the  help  of  sudi  men  and  the  income  from  the  work  pro¬ 
viding  the  support  of  three  additional  workers.  The  Council  was 
authorized  to  find  the  men  needed  and  to  send  them  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  entire  financial  responsibility  being  assumed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Ewing  Christian  College." 

In  closing  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, March  31st, the 
5  f*  ■  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  authorized  the 

following  special  appropriations: 

For  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ewing  Christian 

College,  Allahabad, North  India,  from  several  Churched  in 

St.  Louis  -  Rupees  7.47.57  (  (250.  Gold.) 

For  Moga  Extension,  John  N.  Hyde  Memorial  from 

the  roman's  Board  of  the  Northwest  -  Rs.  4,296.36  (£l» 417,80.  Gold) 
PUNJAB:  Ferozepur,  Francis  Newton  Hospital 

from  the  roman's  North  Pacific  Board  -  Rs.  305.03  (  iJlOO. 00  Gold). 

I  hope  that  all  the  members  of  the  Mission  are  well  and  with  warm 
regard  and  rejoicing  that  the  tidings  in  this  letter  will  make  possible  some 
real  enlargement  of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission, I  am. 

Your  sincere  friend. 
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under-graduates  who  are  so  many  ne  er-do- 
wells.  Indians  themselves  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  country  is  in  need  of  all 
the  graduates  and  under-graduates  who  pass 
year  by  year  out  of  our  universities,  colleges  and 
schools,  and  their  regret  is  not  that  their  num¬ 
bers  increase  in  spite  of  all  discouragement, 
but  that  the  increase  is  not  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  was 
admirably  stated  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  one  of  the  great  predecessors  of  the 
present  respected  Vice-Chancellor  of  Calcutta, 
the  hon.  Dr.  Deva  Prasad  Sarvadhikari.  who 
quotes  the  passage  in  the  excellent  address 
he  delivered  at  the  Convocation  on  Saturday. 

4  It  is  not  true’  Sir  Henry  Maine  declared, 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  repeat  this  thing  so 
many  times  but  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  diffused  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  University  is  either  slight  or 
superficial,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
proposition  might  be  advanced  of  any  uni¬ 
versity  in  any  European  country,  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  India  the  very  diffu¬ 
sion  of  even  slight  knowledge  over  such  multi¬ 
tudes  ofminds  would  be  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  interest.  * 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine  had  his  doubts  about  'the  intelligence 
‘and  still  oftener  the  motives  of  cavillers  of 
‘  native  education  ’.  Dr.  Deva  Prasad  Sarvadhi¬ 
kari  also  quoted  the  opinion  of  *  an  unsparing 
‘critic  of  some  things  oriental’,  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith,  who  observed! 

*  It  is  surely  unjust  to  sneer  at  the  Hindu 
Bachelor  of  Arts  because  he  neither  speaks 
□or  writes  a  foreign  tongue  with  the  grace 
and  accuracy  of  one  who  learned  it  from 
his  mother’s  lips.  A  little  reflection  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  convince  those  who  are  indif¬ 
ferent  to  a  kind  of  progress  with  which  they 
have  no  sympathy,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
intellectual  inferiority  on  the  part  of  Hindu 
graduates  to  the  mass  of  Cambridge,  Oxford 
or  Scottish  University  men.  ’ 

The  earnest  wish  to  see  a  steady  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  young  men  receiv¬ 
ing  liberal  education  is  not  by  any  means 
inconsistent  with  the  anxiety  that  the  educat¬ 
ed  youth  should  in  part  betake  themselves 
to  wealth-producing  occupations  instead  of 
flocking  to  the  over-crowded  Government 
clerical  service  and  the  legal  profession. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  the  self-same  Indian 
reformers  who  are  charitably  supposed  to 


gestion  and  over-crowding  in  those  professiot^, 
consequent  discouragement,  disappointment 
and  discontent.  Our  policy,  then  i?,  first,  tcj 
secure  that  there  shall  be  as  many  opportune 
ties  of  a  livelihood  as  possible  open  to  the 
educated  classes  and,  next,  to  endeavour  tc| 
divert  the  students  into  channels  other  thart 
,ose  of  law'  and  Government  clerical  employ. 
His  excellency  hope?,  as  we  understand  him, 
o  be  able  to  ‘  lay  the  foundations  of  a  policy 
which  w;ll  increase  the  spheres  of  employ¬ 
ment  an  at  the  same  time,  switch  off  the 
overflowing  stream  of  students  into  new 
channels  of  instruction’.  This  is  beneficent 
policy  and  his  Excellency  will  earn  the  public 
•ytitude  if  he  succeeds  in  giving  effect  to  it. 

Lord  Chelmsford  made  particular  mention 
fcf  two  callings  as  specially  portaDt  at 

the  present  time— teaching  and  naustry.  The 
former,  as  he  recognizes,  is  not  inviting 
imder-  present  conditions.  It  is  not  only  that 
Lffiequate  pay  is  giveD.  There  are  distiDC- 
t :  , n ■ »  made  between  Europeans  and  Indians  in 
it  he  service,  which  are  nailing  and  huroiliat- 
j,  i  to  the  latter.  The  ablest  Indian  is 
Laced  in  a  position  of  relative  inferiority 

fecause  he  has  not  the  good  fortune  of 
eing  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  or 
u  Irishman.  This  is  au  arrangement  which 
self-respecting  men.  There  is  one 
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nore  evil,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  edu 
ationaUservice  of  the  Government.  Teachers 
,,  even  private  institutions  are  expected  not 
otake  fheir  proper  part  even  in  unobjection- 
ible  and  patriotic  political  movements.  Such 
restricted  rights  of  citizenship  as  Indians  are 
p-rmitted  to  exercise,  are  not  for  the  noble 
band  of  the  instructors  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  Where  the  written  rules  seem  to 
•leave  some  certain  latitude  to  the  teacher,  the 
administration  of  it  by  the  department  and 
kundry  informal  ways  of  enforcing  the 
•wishes  of  the  Government  tend  to  encroach 
upon  it  to  his  great  vexation.  Something 
more  than  periodical  sermonizing  is  needed  if 
ife  best  Indian  talent  is  to  be  induced  to  apply 
itself  to  the  vocation  of  the  schoolmaster,  than 
Which  it  is  true  there  is  none  nobler  or  more 
Important.  ‘  The  call,  then,  to  your  generation’ 
themselves  Lord  Chelmsford,  ‘  is,  I  believe,  to  educate 

‘^our  people  and  to  improve  their  material 
‘  welfare.  For  my  part  1  promise  you  that  I 
‘  shall  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  enable  you 
‘  if  answer  that  call.  Aud  is  it  not  a  great 
‘call  V  It  is,  and  no  nobler  monument  of  his 


The  educated  classes  speak  out  and  criticize 
Government  measures  freely  and  their  views  are 
said  to  he  selfish  and  at  variance  with  the  interest 
and  sentiments  of  the  general  population.  The 
masses  are  silent  and  their  silence  is  supposed 
to  show  their  contentment  with  their  lot  and  with 
everything  that  the  Government  does.  This  is  a 
familiar  melhod  of  disposing  of  opponents  of  an 
unpopular  system.  A  governor  who,  like  Lord 
Curzon  does  not  want  to  make  any  reforms, 
says  :  '  I  am  for  the  silent  masses  whom  nobody 
represents  except  myself ;  the  educated  are  a 
selfish  lot  and  do  not  understand  their  countrymen.’ 
But  there  is  another  view  which  also  deserves  some 
consideration.  The  clamour  of  the  educated 
classes  means  that  those  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  British  rule  are  discontented  with 
many  of  its  acts  while  those  who  are  silent— are 
quite  contented,  if  you  will— are  the  ignorant 
masses.  Surely  a  civilised  Government  has  no 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  this.  Seeking  refuge  in 
the  contentment  of  ignorance  from  the  attacks  0] 
knowledge  and  intelligence  is  surely  not  an  enviable 
position  for  the  British  Government  to  be  placed  in. 
To  disparage  the  educated  classes  is  to  discredit 
western  civilization  and  to  cast  an  unmerited 
surpidon  upon  the  real  justification  of  British  rule 
in  India.  The  policy  of  distrust  of  the  educated 
classes  and  antipathy  to  the  new  aspirations  is 
responsible  for  the  recent  press  legislation  and 
other  coercive  measures. — Pandit  Bishan 
Narayan  Dar. 


CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY  CONVO- 
CA  TION. 

THE  valuable  work  of  national  uplift  which 
is  being  done  by  Calcutta  University  is  con¬ 
vincingly  brought  out  by  the  numbers  of 
graduates  who  have  been  admitted  to  its 
decrees  this  year.  These  are: 

‘  309  M.  A.s,  1,727  B.  A.s,  one  D.  Sc.,  88  M. 
Scs  366  B.  Sc.s,  74  B.  T.s,  one  D.  L„  two  M. 
L  "s’ 283  B.  L.s,  two  M.  D.s,  87  M.  B.s,  and 
six  B.  E.s.  There  were  fifteen  lady  graduates 
all  of  whom  obtained  B.  A.  degrees.’ 

We  seem  to  see  the  Anglo-Indian  publicist, 
busier  than  ever  in  the  effort  to  make  out  that 
it  is  of  no  good  to  the  country  for  so- 
called  Universities  to  manufacture  half-baked 
graduates  who  are  not  really  educated  and  who 
can  but  swell  the  volume  of  unreasonable  dis¬ 
content.  But  he  need  not  be  taken  very 
seriously.  He  has  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  nonofficial  educated  Indian  and 
particularly  to  the  vakil  who  goes  to  speak  at 
the  Congress,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  he 
■will  think  kindly  of  an  addition  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates,  while  he  is  positively  sick  of 


be  so  ignorant  of  the  real  requirements  of  iXrum  of  Viceroyalty  can  his  lordship  hope 
their  country  and  to  stand  in  such  dire  need  of  tlljpaVe  behind  him  than  if  he  goes  to  the  root 


instruction  from  condescending  Anglo-Indian 
mentors,  who  have  also  been  urging  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  over  a  generation  that  adequate  faci¬ 
lities  should  be  provided  for  technical  and 
commercial  education  and  who  have  met  with 
insufficient  response  from  the  Government. 
Critics  whose  good  manners  prompt  them  to 
ridicule  Indians  every  now  and  then  for  their 
lack  of  industrial  and  commercial  talent,  will 
perhaps  do  well  to  devote  a  bit  of  their  spare 
time  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  subject 
since  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company, 
If  they  will  briog  more  candour  than  racial 
or  political  self-love  to  bear  upon  such  study, 
they  should  find  little  difficulty  in  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  objects  of  their  persistently 
hostile  criticism  are  much  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  At  the  present  day  the  edu¬ 
cated  Indians  may  certainly  be  expected  to 
receive  with  grateful  welcome  tte  establish¬ 
ment  of  institutions  where  training  in  in¬ 
dustries  and  instruction  in  commerce  will 
be  imparted.  They  are  not  pleased  at  the 
absence  of  a  diversity  of  occupations  and  at  the 
crowding  of  the  vast  majority  of  youDg  men 
into  two  or  three  over-crowded  professions,  any 
more  than  are  their  superior  critics.  What  they 
cannot  persuade  themselves  to  give  their  assent 
to  is  proposals  which  in  the  name  of  supph  ing 
the  want  of  such  institutions,  are  calculated 
really  to  retard  the  spread  of  general 
education  in  the  wider  diffusion  of  which  lies 
the  national  salvation  of  India,  as  bas  been 
the  case  with  other  countries.  Let  no  issue 
be  raised  of  general  v.  industrial  education  ; 
let  the  intention  and  the  endeavour  be  to 
encourage,  support,  organize,  spread  all  classes 
of  usful  education.  Let  no  suspicion  be  crea¬ 
ted  of  the  existence  of  a  political  motive 
behind  an  educational  proposal,  let  no  act 
be  done  to  confirm  such  a  mtsgiviDg,  and 
then  will  official  educational  reformers  be 
gratified  by  the  reception  that  it  will  get 
notwithstanding,  it  may  be,  some  difference 
of  opinion.  We  welcome  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy’s  words  in  his  Calcutta  Univer¬ 
sity  Convocation  address,  where  he  spoke 
of  the  encouragement  of  a  diversity  of 
occupations  among  educated  men.  The  pass¬ 
age  is  important  and  we  will  transcribe  it : 

‘  Only  the  other  day  I  asked  a  law  stu¬ 
dent  why  he  was  taking  up  law  with  all  its 
risks  and  disappointments.  He  answered  : 
“  What  else  is  there  for  me  to  take  up  t  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  his  answer 
it  gives  cause  to  think,  but  this  I  will  say,  1 
is  my  sincere  hope  and  it  is  the  policy  of  ray 
Government  to  endeavour  by  all  means  in  our 
power  to  open  up  other  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  students  think  that  the  only 
avenues  «f  employment  are  in  the  legal  and 
clerical  professions,  »o  long  shall  we  get  con- 


to leave  behind  him  than  if  he  goes 
off  the  problem  and  lays  the  foundations  of  a 
wise  national  policy  for  the  future. 

We  will  make  no  concealment  of  our 
apprehension  about  the  latter  part  of 
Lord  Chelmsford’s  address.  Why  does  he 
wdnt  a  commission  to  investigate  into  the 
affairs  of  Calcutta  University?  'We,  as 
4  tnie  Government  of  India,  have  carefully 
*  considered  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
'  Calcutta  University.’  What  is  that  situation, 
and  what  is  there  alarming  or  disquieting 
about  it  ?  How* does  it  differ  from  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  other  Indian  Universities  ? 
From  the  Indian  point  of  view  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  wroDg  with  all  of  them,  and  an 
independent  commission  which  will  give 
due  weight  to  Indian  national  requirement 
aDd  report  without  fear  or  favour  will  be 
welcomed.  This  is  what  we  understood  the 
bon.  Mr.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri  to  advocate 
the  other  day  at  Nagpur.  But  such  as  they 
are.  the  University  whose  whole  policy  calls 
for’ improvement  is  Allahabad  vastly  more 
than  Calcutta.  Such  as  the  Indian  Univer,i- 
ties  are  at  present,  the  lt-ast  unsatisfactory 
is  easily  the  Calcutta  University,  thanks 
to  the  wealth  of  talent  it  commands,  its 
strong  aDd  fairly  independent  Senate,  and 
the  splendid  work  done  by  Sir  Asutosh 
Mookerjee  as  Vice-Chancellor.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  the  University  which 
gives  the  least  satisfaction  to  Anglo-IndiaD 
critics  is  also  Calcutta.  It  has  been  evident 
for  some  considerable  time  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  are  not  quite  happy  over 
the  affairs  cf  that  University.  The  Chancellor 
of  another  University  nearer  home  has  even 
gone  the  length  of  utilizing  his  Convocation 
address  to  cast  a  stone  at  it.  What  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India’s  present  ideas  are  on  the 
constitution  proper  to  an  Indian  University, 
we  have  been  allowed  to  know  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  Patna  University.  These 
all  are  circumstances  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  irrelevant  in  an  examination  of 
the  decision  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  Has  the  University  Senate  itself 
been  consulted  regarding  it  ?  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  been.  Nor  is  it  a  proposal 
that  is  put  forward  ;  it  is  a  decision  which 
has  been  announced.  This  amounts  to  a 
censure  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Senate. 
Is  there  a  justification  for  it  ?  Not  that 
we  kaow.  In  the  circumstances  we  must 
maintain  that  there  is  no  case  for  a  com¬ 
mission  of  investigation  and  we  must  regret 
the  decision  of  his  Excellency’s  Government. 
Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  we  prejudge 
the  work  the  commission  will  do.  We  shall 
rather  be  moved  by  the  hope  that  its  delibera¬ 
tions  maj  bear  £ood  fruit— unlike  those  of 
many  another  commission, 


THE  ROME  CONFERENCE . 

It  was  announced  that  ihe  Conference  cf 
the  Allies  held  in  Rome  was  likely  to  be  the 
biggest  war  conference.  Speculation  is  gorag 
on  as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  discussed, 
and  the  controversy  between  what  are  called 
eastern  and  western  schools  has  been  revived. 
Germany  has,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
attached  more  importance  to  the  eastern  front, 
which  includes  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  It 
was  only  when  the  German  command  thought 
that  the  Russian  menace  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  disposed  of  and  that  the  domination 
of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Balkans  had 
been  established  that  a  violent  offensive 
was  launched  in  the  Verdun  region  against 
the  French  forces.  But  when  the  Russian 
steam  roller  showed  its  old  capacity  to  move 
and  Rumania  joined  the  struggle,  thk.  Germans 
were  comPelieci  lo  change  their  military  plans, 
in  spite  of  the  Somme  offensive,  and  to  put 
forth  their  maximum  effort  in  the  east  to 
ward  off  the  new  danger  which  threatened  to 
turn  their  positions  there.  4  Beilin- Baghdad  ’ 
sums  up  the  ambitions  of  Germany  in  the 
Near  East  and  probably  it  would  prefer  to  lose 
ground  in  the  west  to  a  serious  extent  rather 
than  that  its  position  in  the  Balkans  should  be 
appreciably  weakened  and  its  communications 
with  Tuxkey  cut  off.  For  this  will  mean  the 
ruin  of  all  its  dreams  of  an  eastern  empire. 
This  explains  its  furious  onslaught  against 
Rumania  which  was  the  one  obstruction  left 
in  its  path.  With  the  occupation  of  Rumania, 
Germany’s  position  in  the  Balkans  has  been 
rendered  much  more  secure  than  it  was  ever 
before.  It  is  therefore  hkely  that  German 
statesmen  think  that  their  object  iu  the  Near 
East  has  been  achieved  with  the  conquest  of 
Rumania,  at  least  for  the  lime  berag.  The 
formal  offer  of  peace  as  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  the  victory  having  been  viewed  in  this 
light.  As  regards  the  Allies,  there  appear 
to  be  varying  views  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
western  or  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  that  is 
more  important.  This  difference  of  views 
arises  from  the  difference  of  national  interests. 
To  England  and  France,  relatively  speaking, 
it  is  immediately  of  more  importance  that 
Germany  should  be  driven  off  from  the  French 
and  the  Belgian  soil.  The  interests  of  Russia 
aod  Italy  are  centred  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the 
Turkish  territories.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  the  so-called  eastern  school  seemed 
to  have  prevailed  and  the  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles  and  expedition  to  Gallipoli 
was  the  result.  With  the  failure  of  these 
enterprises  and  the  defection  of  Bulgaria,  the 
western  school  appeared  to  have  gained 
ascendency.  But  the  importance  of  shaking 
the  position  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
Balkans  was  not  underrated  and  at  a  moment 
which  seemed  advantageous  the  adhesion  of 
Rumania  was  secured.  This  was  the  second 
formidable  attempt  at  turning  the  German 
position  in  the  Near  East  and  it  held  bright 
promises  of  success.  But  unfortunately  it 
failed  because  Germany  was  found  more  than 
prepared  for  this  stroke.  Though  the  situation 
is  unpromising,  Russia  and  Italy  would 
naturally  like  that  Germany  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  unmolested  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  advantages  it  has  secured 
along  with  its  allies  in  the  Balkans,  for 
then  the  realization  of  their  national  aspira¬ 
tions,  to  which  M.  Trepoff,  the  Russian 
Premier,  and  Signor  Boselli,  the  Italian  Prime 
Minister,  gave  expression  in  the  Duma  and  in 
the  Chamber,  is  likely  to  be  delayed.  The 
French  and  the  British  standpoint,  as  we  have 
observed,  would  naturally  rather  incline  ia 
favour  ot  the  western  front.  It  was  probably 
to  this  divergence  of  views  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  referred  when  he  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  : — 

4  We  had  already  achieved  unity  of  aim  but 
when  he  came  to  the  question  of  unity  of 
action  he  still  thought  there  was  a  good  deal 

left  to  be  desired . There  must  be  less  of  the 

feeling  that  each  country  has  only  got  its  own 
front  to  look  after,  and  the  policy  of  a  common 
front  must  be  a  reality.’ 

It  was  to  secure  this  essential  unity  of 
action,  among  other  things,  that  the  great 
Conference  was  very  likely  held,  and  the  fact 
that  a  complete  agreement  was  recorded  on 
the  various  questions  discussed,  and  that  it 
was  decided  to  carry  out  a  still  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  of  efforts,  shows  that  whatever  divergence 
of  views  there  might  have  been,  has  been 
reconciled,  and  that  in  future  the  policy  of  a 
common  front,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
spoke,  will  be  given  effect  to  in  a  larger 
measure. 


DRINK  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

It  was  au  admirable  address  which  the 
hou.  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarnia  delivered  as 
president  of  the  All  India  Temperance  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Lucknow.  That  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  drink  habit  reduces  national 
efficiency  has  been  admitted  by  all  the 
European  nations,  and  it  is  in  pursuance 
of  this  recognition  that  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  have  been  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
most  drastic  steps  have  been  taken  in  Russia 
and  France  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
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consumption  of  certain  strong  drinks  and 
large  national  revenues  have  been  sacrificed  at 
a  time  when  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  could  ill  afford  to  forego  them. 
But  it  was  felt  that  at  a  time  of  trial 
of  strength  among  nations,  individual  and 
national  efficiency  was  of  more  importance 
than  revenue  which  could  only  be  derived 
by  injuring  it.  ‘  The  medical  and  scientific 
worlds  have  convinced  themselves  and  are 
trying  to  convince  a  cynical  public  whom 


most  carried  to  perfection,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  indulged  in  deliberately  by  tne 
responsible  legislators  of  the  Empire.  But  as 
they  are  not  Indians  the  defect  did  not  dis¬ 
qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  Didthe  Daily  Gazette  ever  reac 
the  Viceregal  manuscript  orations  of  iLor 
Curzon  in  India?  The  simple  tru  h  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Indian  pre^s 
is  not  interested  in  the  Indian  Nation*1 
Congress,  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to  it,  affects 


thV  war  has  cured  of  their"  scepticism,  that  j  a  lofty  contempt  for  it,  cannot  reconcile 

'  itself  to  the  transfer  of  a  single  particle  oi 
real  power  from  the  existing  bureaucracy  to  *e' 


alcohol  slows  the  power  to  see  signals,  con 
fuses  prompt  judgment,  spoils  accurate 
shooting,  hastens  fatigue,  lessens  resistance 
to  disease  and  exposure,  increases  shock 
rrom  wounds,  and  that  during  the  period  of 
war  at  le  ast  they  should  be  total  abs¬ 
tainers.’  In  these  words  Mr.  Sarma  sums 
up  the  individual  disqualifications  which 
ndulgence  in  the  driuk  habit  imposes.  But  it 
is  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  the  habit  on  national 
vitality  that  the  question  is  being  looked  upon 
in  western  countries  every  one  of  which  is 
faced,  more  or  less  acutely,  by  the  foo^ 
problem.  There  is  an  influentially  supported 
movement  in  England,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  huge  waste  .tfhich 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  involves. 
It  is  styled  the  ‘Strength  of  Britain  Move- 
‘  ment  ’  and  is  publishing  a  very  la/ge  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Times  drawing  attention  in  the 
following  words  to  the  waste  of  /ood  grains 
caused  by  liquor  traffic 
*  Enough  grain  to  make  2,000  million  quar¬ 
ters  loaves  of  bread  and  enough  sugar  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  entire  army,  destroyed  during  the  war 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  !  2,400,000 
measurement  tons  of  shipping — or  96,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  shipping  space — used  by  the 
liquor  traffic  in  12  months  of  war!  Shipping 
is  still  being  wasted  at  the  rate  of  1,800,000 
measurement  tons  per  year!  ’ 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  man-power  wasted 
by  the  liquor  traffic  is  just  as  if  the  entire 
nation  had  stood  idle  for  100  days  and  that 
though  there  is  shortage  of  coal  35,000 
tons  of  coal  per  week  are  being  consumed 
for  purposes  of  liquor  traffic.  It  will  thus  be 
found  that  the  objections  to  the  consumption 
of  liquor  are  not  only  medical  but  also  econo 
mic.  Mr.  Sarma  quotes  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  1914,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
classes  whose  habits  of  life  were  framed  with 
a  strict  regard  to  religious  and  social  restric 
tions,  formed  no  larger  a  proportion  of  the 
population  thao  in  other  countries.  And  hte 
rightly  attacks  this  statement  as  based  on  a 
fundamental  misconception.  After  mention¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  in  India  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  spirits  is  l/400lh  of  what  it  is  in 
Britain,  Mr.  Sarma  says  that  ‘  we  are  per- 
'  fectly  justified  in  believing  and  asserting 
*  that  public  sentiment  condemning  the  use 
‘of  liquors  is  wholly  in  our  favour  and 
4  that  sentiment  and  practice  are  wholly  in  act 
4  cord  with  one  another’.  He  then  cites  figures 
to  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
intemperance.  He  pleaded  for  a  larger  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  local  option  and 
urged  that  the  temperance  reformers  and  the 
Government  should  place  before  them  total 
abstinence  as  the  goal  to  be  reached ‘in  the 
4  not  distant  luture  ’.  He  advocated  the  raising 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  liquors.  He  warns 
the  country  and  the  Government  against  the 
insidious  growth  of  the  evil.  ‘  It  is  commonly 
accepted,  and  rightly  too,  that  with  the  weak 
ening  of  the  religious  and  social  sanc¬ 
tions  incidental  to  a  transition  period,  the 
growth  of  industrialism  in  towns  and  the 
congestion  of  ignorant  labourers  exposed  to 
temptation,  and  with  the  example  of  highly 
placed  men  using  liquor  without  any  social 
stigma,  as  was  not  the  case  at  one  time,  the 
drinking  habit  is  on  the  increase.’  The 
address  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
forming  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
temperance  reform. 


presentative  Indians,  is  wrapped  up  in  its  own 
little  napkin  of  insufferable  superiority  and 
superciliousness,  and  has  no  better  manners 
than  to  laugh  at  serious-minded  and  disin¬ 
terested  Indian  publicists.  Yet  it  affects  to 
teach  the  best  Indians  how  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  every  affair  of  the  world.  And 
we  .suppose  it  is  suffused  by  that  ‘  British 
‘character  ’  which  is  held  up  to  the  unstinted 
miration  of  Indians  in  season  and  out  ot 


We  read :  //  *  *  *  1 

'At  the  recent  Anglo-Chinese-Tibetan 
conference,  Great  Britain  is  reported  by  ’he 
Chinese  press  to  have  submitted  the  following 
demands: —  , 

(  I  )  The  railway  concession  from  India  to 
Tibet.  . 

( 2 )  For  the  reorganization  of  affairs  in 

Tibet,  China  should  borrow  loans  from  Britain 
alone.  .  . 

( 3 )  All  existing  treaties  between  Britain 
and  Tibet  should  be  recognized  as  valid. 

(  4  )  In  developing  the  industries  of  Tibet, 

Britons  should  be  engaged  to  assist. 

(5)  The  Chinese  Government  should  re-pay 
loans  borrowed  by  Tibet  from  Britain. 

(b)  No  troops  should  be  dispatched  to  Tibet 
without  cause.- 

(7)  Appointment  of  officials  should  only  he 
made  after  mutual  consultation. 

(8)  Telegraphs  and  posts  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  , ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

(9)  No  Tibetan  rights  should  be  conceded  to 

other  countries.  .  , 

(to)  Cooperation  in  mining  enterprises. 

We  have  read  the  above  with  much  regret  t _ _ . 

and  misgiving  and  we  would  rather  think.  European  applicants  must  not  be  denied  while 


passed  at  least  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  Punjab  University.  Applications  will  be 
received  up  to  the  end  of  Februarv.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General  in  Council  has  asked  the  Pun¬ 
jab  Government  for  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  men  who  are  likely  to  come  forward,  and 
S;r  Michael  O’Dwyer  says:  ‘From  what  the 
‘  Lieutenant-Governor  knows  of  the  spirit  of 
'  the  people  of  the  province,  he  believes  that 
‘  the  response  to  the  present  call  will  be  such 
4  as  to  justify  him  in  reporting  that  there  are 
‘enoueh  and  more  than  enough  of  educated 
‘  men  in  the  Punjab  who  are  ready  and  eager 
‘  to  enlist  in  the  Empire’s  cause.’  We  share 

the  belief.  _ _ 

Sir  Krishna  Govinda  Gupta  remarked 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bomba v  Presi 
dencv  Association  on  what  he  regarded  as  the 
insufficient  prominence  that  was  given  by 
Indian  publicists  to  the  military  policy  of 
Government  towards  Indians.  The  National 
Congress  at  Lucknow  gave  the  first  place  this 
year  to  that  subject — the  Arms  Act,  volun¬ 
teering,  and  commissions  in  the  Army.  The 
resolution  on  the  Arms  Act  was  assigned  the 
foremost  place  and  it  was  spoken  to  with 
ability  and  eloquence  by  the  hon.  Pandit 
Radha  Kishen  Das  and  Dr.  D.  R.  Ran  jit  Singh 
among  others.  The  demand  embodied  in  the 
resolution  was  noteworthy.  It  was  rot  merely 
that  the  Act  and  the  rules  thereunder  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  remove  the  racial  discri¬ 
mination  against  Indians  who  felt  it  to  be  an 
ever-present  humiliation,  but  that  the  Act 
should  be  repealed  and  Indians  should  be 
allowed  to  use  arms  on  conditions  similar  to 
those  that  prevail  in  England,  power  being 
reserved  to  local  Governments  to  impose  In 
the  case  of  specified  tribes  or  areas  such  res¬ 
trictions  as  they  might  from  time  to  time  deem 
to  be  necessary.  This  is  an  advance  over 
the  resolutions  of  preceding  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  are  glad  it  has  been  made. 
It  is  probable  that  the  reasons  which  weighed 
with  the  Congress  were,  firstly,  that  the  free 
dom  to  use  arms  had  not  beeD  attended  with 
catastrophic  consequences  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  or  in  the  Indian  states  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  British  India  should  be  marked 
out  for  specially  invidious  treatment,  and 
secondly  that  even  if  European  residents  of 
or  visitors  to  India  were  required  to  take  out 
licenses  the  magistrates  who  were  to  administer 
the  Act  might  easily  find  reasons  to  suit  their 
(it  may  be)  preconceived  notions  that  as  a  rule 


annual  profits  of  cotton  growers.  Regard  being 
had  to  the  fact  that  the  department  is  main¬ 
tained  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  \Vz  lakhs, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  amply  justified  its 
existence  and  the  beneficial  results  achieved  by 
it  may,well  be  envied  by  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments  in  other  provinces.  Experiments  on 
rice  crop  have  also  yielded  gratifying  results. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  trans¬ 
plantation  of  rice  gives  an  average  out¬ 
turn  of  700  lbs.  per  acre  more  than  the 
broadcast  crops.  The  results  of  some  more 
experiments  are  given  which  appear  to  be 
of  considerable  practical  utility,  notably  those 
obtained  from  the  application  of  mahuwa 
refuse  and  from  green  soiling  with  satin  hemp 
and  the  tarota  weech  The  department  has  also 
been  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  water  and  has  found  that  for  wheat  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  one  good  water¬ 
ing  about  a  month  after  sowing  and  one 
smaller  watering  a  month  later.  To  popu¬ 
larize  the  results  obtained  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Evans,  deputy  director,  has 
adopted  the  system  of  establishing  small 
demonstration  plots  in  selected  villages  in 
charge  of  trained  kamdars.  We  agree  with 
Sir  Benjamin  Robertson  in  thinking  that 
this  system  has  possibilities  of  a  widespread 
organization.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  Nagpur  agricultural  college  is  becoming 
more  popular  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
new  students  are  sons  of  agriculturists  who 
after  passing  out  of  the  college,  *  not  only  farm 
‘  their  own  lands  on  improved  lines,  but  also 
'exert  a  wider  influence  as  unpaid  dtmons- 
4  trators  of  the  methods  of  the  department  ’. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  FAIR  CRITICISM. 

IF  the  Daily  Gazette  of  Sind,  an  Anglo- 
Indian  paper,  could  not  pay  to  the  respected 
patriot  who  presided  over  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  the  compliment  of  reading  his  instructive 
address,— probably  it  is  opposed  to  self-im- 
provemeDt, — it  had  the  patience  to  count  the 
number  of  words  in  the  address  and  to  make 
some  calculations,  not  all  of  them  correctly 
however.  It  seems  that  the  hon.  Babu  Ambica 
Charan  Mazumdar’s  address  consist  d  of  30, 
240  words.  The  very  civil  paper  then  lets  itself 
go  in  this  fashion  : 

4  Even  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  lately  spoke 
to  the  British  Empire,  to  the  Allies,  to  the 
enemy,  to  the  neutral  powers,  in  fact  to 
all  the  world,  at  one  of  the  most  moment¬ 
ous  junctures  in  human  history,  occupied 
only  about  one-fifth  of  that  space.  Yet 
the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress— a  body  which  ought  not  to  be  meet¬ 
ing  at  all  at  a  time  like  this,  unless  to  help 
the  war  forward— this  verbose  president,  dis¬ 
cussing  political  abstractions  in  an  assemblage 
of  political  abstractionists,  finds  that  he  cannot 
compress  his  “  message  ”  into  a  compass  less 
than  that  occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  150 
Psalms  of  the  Bible.  Imagine  a  future  Indian 
parliament  consisting  of  670  of  such  orators! 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  thirty-thou¬ 
sand-word  speech  for  publication.  If  we  were 
to  devote  a  column  of  our  space  daily  to  the 
purpose,  starting  from  today,  we  should  be 
able  to  complete  publication  by  the  end  of 
February  next.’ 

If  the  Daily  Gazette  had  tried  it  would  have 
found  that  the  full  text  of  the  address  could 
have  been  printed  even  in  its  columns  much 
earlier  even  if  only  at  the  rate  of  one  column  a 
day.  Is  it  a  serious  objection  to  an  important 
deliverance  that  it  is  lengthy?  We  thought 
that  mere  length  was  not  a  drawback  by  itself 
any  more  than  brevity  a  merit  if  it  was  the 
only  good  feature  of  a  speech.  Is  our  Sind 
contemporary  in  the  habit  of  perusing  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings,  and  does  it  know  that 
every  attempt  at  curtailing  the  length  of 
speeches  has  been  successfully  resisted  ?  We 
seem  to  remember  many  complaints  that 
verbosity  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  al- 
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until  an  authoritative  announcement  is  mack, 
that  the  Chinese  press  is  incorrectly  ^in¬ 
formed.  For  it  amounts  to  an  abrogation  ot 
the  British  policy  which  did  not  sanction  Lord 
Curzon’s  ambitious  plans  twelve  years  ago. 
We  thought  at  the  time  that  the  statesmen  ot 
both  the  great  political  parties  of  Britain  were 
agreed  that  it  was  not  prudent,  even  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  to  follow  a  ‘  forward 
policy  in  relation  to  Tibet.  It  is  not  only 
morally  unjustifiable  but  will  lead  to  infinite 
complications  in  which  India  and  Tibet  w  11 
be  the  principal  sufferers.  How  is  a  rail¬ 
way  to  Tibet  required  by  India  and  why 
should  it  be  forced  on  a  land  which,  in  llfe. 
expressive  language  of  Mr.  Balfour  when 
he  was  Prime  Minister,  desires  nothmg  so 
much  as  to  keep  itself  to  itself?  Who  is  10 
foot  the  bill  and  will  the  line  be  a  paying, 
one  ?  '  Borrow  loans  from  Britain  alone, 1 

‘and  Britons  should  be  engaged  to  assist, 2 
mean  a  great  deal  in  diplomatic  vocabulaiv 
and  are  of  far-reaching  consequences.  One 
who  is  predisposed  to  judge  adversely  can, 
have  no  difficulty  in  readiDg  a  sinister  mean¬ 
ing  into  the  ten  demands  that  are  stated  to 
have  been  formulated  but  which  lack  official 
confirmation.  He  will  ask  whether  they  are 
capable  of  being  interpreted  otherwise  than 
as  that  Britaio  is  seeking  her  own  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  comparatively  weak  China  and 
absolutely  helpless  Tibet.  The  position  of 
China  is  not  enviable.  Russia  and  Japan  are 
importunately  at  her  door,  with  force  behind 
to  make  their  demands  effective,  and  there 
appear  to  be  now  these  demands  regarding 
Tibet  And  China’s  internal  affairs  are  so 
disorganized  and  she  is  iu  such  want  of  final)- 
cial  strength  and  purposeful  statesmanshn 
that  her  only  feasible  present  policy  is  perhafs 
to  go  od  yielding  to  powerful  foreign  demanc  > 
— more  and  yet  more. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  following 
the  fofmation  of  the  Bengali  Double  Com¬ 
pany  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punja|b 
has  convinced  himself  of  the  desirability  of 
providing  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  educated  classes  of  that  province  for 
personal  service  in  Ihe  cause  of  the  Empire. 
It  has  all  along  been  a  wonder  and  a  regret 
that  the  field  of  recruitment  has  not  bean 
widened  in  India  when  a  war  is  being  fought 
on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  with  tremendous 
issues  at  stake ;  and  that  the  realization  by  the 
Indian  Government  of  the  existence  of  large 
man-power  in  India  has  only  come  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  carries  its  own  comment  with 
it  and  does  not  require  our  sayiog  anything. 
How  magnificentit  would  have  been if  a  whole¬ 
some  aod  liberal  departure  from  the  narrow¬ 
minded  policy  of  mistrust  of  India  had  been 
made  soon  after  hostilities  began,  is  a  thought 
which  cannot  be  easily  banished  from  the 
mind.  It  is  one  of  the  might-have-beens 
of  history.  But  it  is  never  too  late  for  govern¬ 
ments  or  individuals  to  do  a  good  thing  and 
in  this  view  the  decision  ot  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwver,  iu  which  the  Governor-General  no 
Council  has  concurred,  is  to  be  welcomed. 
The  experiment  has  every  chance  of  success 
in  the  Punjab,  which  provides  one-half  of  he 
Indian  Army  and  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  supplied  over  a  lakh  of  men  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  force?  We  are  informed  that  the  secondary 
schools  ot  the  Rawalpindi  division  alone  fur¬ 
nished  nearly  1,000  meo  to  the  Army  up  to  the 
end  of  last  March.  The  present  proposal  is 
lhat  a  company  or  double  company  should  be 
raised  from  among  the  matriculates  and  gra- 

duatesof  the  Punjab  University.  No  specially 

attractive  terms  are  offered  as  an  inducement. 
Deputy  commissioners  and  principals  of 
colleges  have  been  asked  to  make  ki  own  the 
intentions  of  Government  and  to  receive  -pli¬ 
cations  for  recruitment  from  those  whe 


the  applications  of  an  Indian  must  be  scruti 
nized  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  The 
possible  objection  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
or  imprudent  to  allow  every  Indian  in  every 
locality  to  use  arms  after  the  deposit  of  the 
prescribed  fee  in  the  nearest  post  office,  is  met 
by.  the  carefully  considered  proviso  that  was 
appended  to  the  substantive  part  of  the  reso¬ 
lution.  We  think  the  Lucknow  Congress  has 
acted  wisely  in  passing  this  new  and  more 
progressive  resolution  on  the  Arms  Act,  and 
we  trust  that  the  demand  that  it  embodies 
will  be  actively  pressed  by  Congress  organiz¬ 
ations  in  the  country. 

IT  must  be  difficult  for  the  vast  majority  of 
those  in  India  who  do  not  eat  meat  to  realize 
what  meatless  days  mean  to  the  people  in 
European  countries  Even  to  the  meat  eating 
Indians,  the  prohibition  of  meat  would  not 
appearas  a  serious  hardship,  the  reason  being 
that  such  Indians  generally  do  not  use  it  as  a 
main  article  of  diet.  But  in  Europe  most  of 
the  chief  dishes  are  preparations  of  meat  and 
when  these  are  prohibited,  the  vegetable  food 
they  can  get  can  barely  satisfy  either  their 
palate  or  their  appetite.  Prohibition  of  meat, 
therefore  means  semi-starvation  to  the  people 
of  European  countries.  The  recognition  that 
vegetarian  diet  is  economically  the  cheaper, 
came  first  to  Germany  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  In  England  too  there  has 
recently  been  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  consumption  of 
meat.  A  Government  official  there  is  quoted 
by  the  Times  to  have  remarked  that  'to 
4  eat  meat  on  the  days  on  which  it  is  prohi- 
4  bited  by  the  state  will  be  a  sin  against  the 
4  nation’.  In  India,  among  various  Hindu 
religious  denominations  and  castes  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  is  regarded  as  reprehen¬ 
sible  from  a  much  higher  point  of  view, 
viz.,  that  of  religion  and  humanity.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  restriction  on 
meat  consumption  imposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  owing  to  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
war,  will  bring  about  any  radical  change  in  the 
dietary  constituents  of  European  nations  as 
a  whole  after  the  war,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  movement  in  favour  of  vegetarianism 
which  was  making  notable  progress  before, 
will  gather  additional  strength,  especially  be¬ 
cause  the  economic  causes  which  necessitate  a 
restriction  of  meat  consumption  now,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate,  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form,  for 
sometime  after  the  war.  The  temporary  pros- 
peritylof  the  people  due  to  the  vast  sums  that 
are  being  spent  by  the  Government  for  purposes 
of  war  and  distributed  among  them,  will,  alter 
the  war,  cease  to  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the 
large  army  of  workers  now  lucratively  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  Government,  and  then  it 
will  be  not  national  but  individual  necessity 
which  will  probably  lead  to  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  the  more  economical  vegetarian 
diet.  The  prospect  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
many  whn  believe  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  of  nations  is  promoted  by  abstention 
from  animal  diet  and  its  concomitant  evil, 
drink. 

THE  resolution  on  the  working  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  Central  Provinces,  for  the 
year  1915-16  draws  pointed  attention  to  the 
extent  to  which  agriculture  can  be  made  more 
profitable  by  the  use  of  good  seed  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation.  Very  gratifying 
results  have  been  achieved  with  regard  to 
cotton.  As  a  result  of  experiments  conducted 
in  the  Akola  farm  a  new  variety  of  cotton,  the 
roseum,  was  obtained  and  it  is  reported  to 
have  given  a  profit  of  at  least  Rs.  15  more 
per  acre  than  the  old  jari.  It  is  estimated 


have 


THE  fickleness  of  popular  attitude  to¬ 
wards  prominent  public  men  and  the  evanes¬ 
cent  character  of  even  great  contemporary 
reputations  are  suitable  themes  for  fertile 
pens.  The  great  statesman  who  was  Prime 
Minister  for  over  eight  years  and  a  half 
has  ceased  to  be  a  popular  favourite.  The 
great  Foreign  Secretary  who  was  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Empire’s  interna¬ 
tional  relations  continuously  for  eleven  years 
and  who  rose  to  the  position  of  a  popular 
idol  two  years  ago,  was  the  other  day  the 
object  of  an  unfriendly  mob  demonstration 
when  he  was  going  to  the  Reform  Club  meet¬ 
ing  where  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  after  quitting 
the  Premiership.  4  The  crowd  created  a  con¬ 
siderable  disturbance  over  Viscount  Grey, 

4  whom  the  police  escorted.’  The  creator  of  the 
Territorial  Army  and  of  the  Overseas  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  the  greatest  of  British  army 
reformers  since  Lord  Cardwell's  day,  was 
greeted  by  the  crowd  on  the  same  occasion  as 
4  Kaiser  Haldane  ’.  A  comparison  of  the  past 
with  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  reveals  a  like  result.  Public  men  in 
our  country  move  in  an  altogether  smaller 
sphere,  but  even  here  prominent  public  men 
have  similarly  been  both  the  favourites  and  the 
discarded  of  mobocracy.  The  moral  is  plain 
and  Indian  public  men  cannot  be  too  assiduous 
in  learning  and  understanding  it.  They  should 
only  value  popularity  when  it  follows  their 

public  acts  as  a  matter  of  course  tViey  must 

not  court  it.  Their  principle  should  be  what 
Herbert  Spencer  enunciated— if  public  appro¬ 
bation  comes,  well  and  good ;  if  it  does  not  come, 
also  well  and  good,  though  not  so  well  and  good. 
This  has  been  the  lifelong  principle  of  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  ;  it  was  also  the  principle 
of  Justices  Ranade  and  Telang,  )f  Sir  Pheroze- 
shah  Mehta  and  Mr.  Gokhale.  Any  deviation 
from  this  principle  is  fraught  with  mischief.  No 
one  can  account  for  the  whims  and  passions 
and  fancies  of  mobocracy.  It  pulls  down  today 
the  idol  which  it  set  up  yesterday,  and  holds 
up  the  same  person  to  admiration  on  one  day 
and  to  execration  on  the  next.  We  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  some  necessity  for  this 
to  be  laid  to  heart  by  Indian  public  men  at 
the  present  juncture.  Reason  and  a  sound 
political  instinct  must  be  the  guides,  not 
merely  the  shout  of  the  largest  multitude. 

AT  the  time  the  Press  Act  was  passed  the 
public  were  given  distinctly  to  understand  that 
a  fresh  declaration  necessitated  by  the  death 
of  a  registered  keeper  of  a  press  or  printer 
or  publisher  or  by  transfer  of  ownership  by  sale 
or  by  the  resignation  of  an  employee  or  by 
a  change  of  place,  was  not  to  be  availed  of 
by  a  magistrate  to  demand  the  deposit  of 
security.  We  believe  the  Government  of 
India  also  issued  administrative  instructions 
to  this  effect.  They  have  not  however  been 
uniformly  respected  in  practice.  The  latest 
instance  is  furnished  by  Calcutta  where  the 
chief  presidency  magistrate  refused  to  accept 
the  declaration  of  a  son  whose  father  died, 
on  the  ground  that  ‘  the  young  men  were 
'not  what  their  fathers  were’.  Mr.  Swinhoe 
‘  accordingly  sent  the  application  to  the 
4  police  for  inquiry  and  report  ’.  This  is 
hardly  satisfactory.  Suppose  the  young 
men  of  today  are  more  manly  and  patriotic 
than  their  fathers  were,  is  it  a  crime  that 
has  to  be  punished  or  a  sign  of  progress 
that  ought  to  be  applauded  ?  If  Mr.  Swinhoe 
had  before  him  evidence  that  that  particular 
youDg  man  could  not  be  trusted  not  to  put  his 
press  to  purposes  of  doubtful  legality,  he  might 
have  been  justified  in  decidiDg  to  demand  a 
security  ;  though  even  if  he  exempted  him 
because  of  the  circumstance  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol  which  necessitated  a  fresh  declaralion  the 
man  could  be  punished  at  any  later  stage  when 
he  might  offend.  But  there  were  no  damning 
or  even  doubtful  facts  before  the  chief  presi¬ 
dency  magistrate.  He  has  a  prejudiced  notion 
of  young  men  in  general  of  the  present  day 
and  therefore  put  the  C.  I.  D.  on  duty  for 
inquiry  and  report.  Which  pressman  can 
reckon  himself  safe  under  such  a  regime  ? 
The  Press  Act  itself  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  It 
was  passed  without  justification  and  after 
hurried  consideration.  It  is  kept  alive  after 
enormous  proof  of  the  evil  it  has  wrought.  It 
continues  to  be  administered  without  proper 
consideration  or  discrimination.  No  recent 
act  of  the  British  Indian  Legislature  has  done 
such  evil.  This  is  the  fact  as  Indians  see  it, 
for  all  the  charm  the  Act  may  have  for  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  press  which  can  get  on  in 


that  about  one-third  of  the  cotton  grown  iD  the 
Central  Provinces  now  is  roseum  and  that  it  |  its  own  very  free  way  notwithstanding  that 
has  added  more  than  a  crore  of  rupees  to  the  iaw. 
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SANCTITY  OF  CONTRACTS 

INDIA’S  REFUSAL  TO  PAY. 

LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
CONDEMNATION. 

FUTURE  RELATIONS  INVOLVED. 

Lonpon,  7tii  February. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  East  India 
section  of  the  L  indon  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  indent  merchants  interested  in 
the  Indian  trade,  a  resolution  was  passed 
strongly  disapproving  of  the  action  of 
Commercial  Associations  India  in  in¬ 
structing  their  members  to  refuse  to  pay 
drafts  unless  the  rate  of  exchange  were  not 
under  two  shillings  to  the  rupee.  The  meet- 
no  declared  that  it  is  contrary  to  bu  iness 
m  n-ality  and  destructive  of  the  sanctity  of 
cjnracts.  The  resolution  also  exptessed  the 
opinion  that  if  such  instructions  were  adhered 
to,  they  would  have  a  most  damaging  effect 
upon  all  present  and  future  business  with 
Ind'a,  and  would  render  impossible  con¬ 
tinuance  of  past  relations  between  suppliers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  importers  in 
India. 

Sir  Charles  McLeod,  who  presided,  said 
they  were  not  fettering  liberty  of  action  in 
cases  of  individual  shippers,  but  as  a  body 
they  were  determined  not  to  allow  the 
organised  repudiation  of  contracts. 


THE  INDIAN  LEGISLATURE. 

INAUGURATION  BY  THE  DUKE. 


FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

STIRRING  APPEAL  BY  GENERAL 
SMUTS. 

NATIONAL  HONOUR  INVOLVED. 

Cape  Town,  7th  February. 

On  the  eve  of  the  South  African  elections 
to  morrow  in  which  the  chief  issue  relates 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
connection,  General  Smuts  has  issued  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  people  to  support  toe 
South  African  party.  He  denounces  the 
Nationalist  policy  of  secession  and  says  that 
the  most  fundamental  issues  of  the  life  of 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
national  honour  and  good  faith,  are  involv¬ 
ed.  “  If  the  Nationalist  propaganda  stands,’ 
he  says,  “we  shall  sow  a  crop  of  racial  dis¬ 
trust,  ovhich  only  the  scythe  of  a  civil,  war 
can  garner.  The  Nationalists  are  committing 
a  supreme  crime  against  the  youth  of  South 
Africa,  who  are  being  born  in  the  throes  of 
common  sufferings  and  sacrifices. 


GOVERNOR. GENERALSHIP  OF 
CANADA. 


LORD  DESBOROUGH  LIKELY  TO 
ACCEPT. 

London,  7th  February. 
The  “Daily  Telegraph’s”  Lobby  correspond- 
t  has  reason  to  believe  that  Lord 
asborough  has  been  offered,  and  will  pro- 
,bly  acc'pt,  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
inada. 


THE  DAVIS  CUP. 


CHALLENGE  ROUND  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  7th  February. 
The  challenge  round  of  the  Davis  Cup 
-will  be  played  at  Forest  Hills,  in  New  York, 
on  the  2nd  September. 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

FR  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  DUTIES. 


London,  7th  February. 

Lord  Milner  has  formally  surrendered  the 
seals  of  office  to  Mr.  Churchill,  who  will 
probibly  commence  his  duties  at  the  Colonial 
Office  on  Monday  next.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Worthington  Evans  will  succeed 
Mr.  Churchill  at  the  M  ar  Office. 


Only  two  Btu  dents  of  the  Lucknow  Chris¬ 
tian  College  have  thus  far  formally  with 
drawn  in  pursurance  of  the  non-cooperation 
agitation.  Preparation  leave  has  been 
granted  to  secondhand  fourth  year  students. 
Some  students  absented  themselves  on 
Tuesday. 

TJhb  Cantonment  Reforms  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government  of  India,  consisting 
of  four  officials  and  four  non-officials,  commenc¬ 
ed  its  sittings  from  the  31st  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  office,  Delhi.  The.  Hon  Ebrahim 
Haroon  Jaffer,  leader  of  the  non-official  mem¬ 
bers  filed  a  lengthy  note  prepared  by  Rai 
Saheb  Panna  Lall,  Honorary  Secretary,  All- 
India  Cantonment  Association,  regarding 
changes  in  the  Cantonment  laws  desired  by 
the.  Association. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  PROCEEDINGS. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  KING-EMPEROR. 


TOUCHING  PERSONAL  APPEAL  OF  THE  DUKE 
“BURY  THE  DEAD  PAST.” 


[From  our  special  correspondent.] 


Delhi,  9th  February. 

The  inauguration  to-diy  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  Legislative  Assemb¬ 
ly  was  a  brilliant  and  impressive  event 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
participated  in  it.  The  speech  delivered  by 
His  Royal  Highness  touched  a  high  note  of 
statesmanship  and  eloquence  throughout  and 
concluded  with  a  noble  appeal  to  British 
and  Indians  to  put  aside  the  bitterness  which 
had  arisen  over  the  tragic  events  in  the 
Punjab  and  to  join  hands  an  1  work  together 
for  India. 

His  Royal  Highness  and  the  Viceroy 
entered  the  Council  Chamber,  in  which 
members  of  both  Houses  had  assembled, 
at  half  past  ten.  In  the ‘public  galleries 
were  many  Indian  Princes,  whose  brilliant 
attire  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene.  On  the  dais,  which  was  covered  with 
a  Ifloth  of  gold,  were  two  thi-ones,  that  on 
the  right  of  H.  R.  H.  being  occupied  by 
the  Viceroy.  The  Presidents  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Assembly  in  their  robes  and 
full  wigs  were* seated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Chamber  facing  the  dais.  In  the  speech 
with  which  he  opened  the  proceedings, 
Lord  Chelmsford  traced  the  historical  events 
which  had  led  up  to  the  present,  occasion. 
In  a  forcible  passage  he  declared  tha  t  the 
historian  of  the  future,  though  he  m’ght- 
detect  in  his  survey  of  the  achievements 
of  the  British  in  India,  many  an  error  and 
shortcoming,  would  recognise  that  through¬ 
out  the  years  of  their  rule,  one  unceas¬ 
ing  purpose  had  run  and  that  it  had  been 
the  constant  aim  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  to  India  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  her  own  institutions.  The  V  ice- 
roy  maintained  that  the  reforms  with  which 
he  had  been  associated,  represented  an  honest 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  Declaration 
of  August  1917  and  he  concluded  a  speech, 
which  evoked  frequent  applause,  by  inviting 
His  Royal  Highness,  whom  they  welcomed 
as  an  old  friend  of  India,  to  inaugurate  the 
new  assemblies. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  reception  from  his  audience.  He 
was  loudly  cheered  before  he  commenced 
his  speech  and  many  of  its  passages  were 
marked  by  enthusiastic  applause.  The  mess¬ 
age  from  the  King  Emperor,  with  which 
His  Royal  Highness  was  charged,  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  profound  attention.  The 
Royal  statement  that  “To  day  you  have  the 
beginnings  of  swaraj  within  my  Empire 
evoked  ao  enthusiastic  demonstration.  The 
reverence’and  affection  felt  for  Queen  Victoria 
by  Indians  was  shown  when  the  Duke 
referred  to  his  selection  by  the  King  to 
come  to  this  country  as  the  eldest  member 
of  the  Royal  House  and  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  love  and  care 
for  India  would  ever  live  in  its  people’s 
memory.  Of  his  own  affection  fjr  India 
he  spoke  with  simple  eloquence.  After  a 
reference  to  Her  late  Majesty  s  famous  pro¬ 
clamation  of  1858,  His  Royal  Highness  said: 
“And  though  there  have  been  occasions  on 
which  the  tranquility  of  this  great  country 
has  been  endangered  by  disturbances  and 
disorder  which  have  necessitated  the  use  of 
military  force,  speaking  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty  and  with  the  assent  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  repudiate  in  the  most  emphatic  man¬ 
ner  the  idea  that  the  administration  of  India 
has  been  or  ever  can  be  based  on  principles 
of  force  or  terrorism.”  An  outburst 
of  cheering  followed  these  words.  The 
responsibilities  and  the  opportunities  now 
offered  to  the  representatives  of  the  peoples 
of  .  India  were  eloquently  outlined  by  His 
Royal  Highness.  Upon  the  manner 


which  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking  exerted 
their  influence,  upon  the  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
sight  displayed  in  their  deliberations,  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  they  approached  their 
task  would  depend  the  progress  of  India 
towards  the  goal  of  complete  .self-Govern- 
ment.  A  notable  eulogy  of  the  part  which 
thj  Viceroy  had  played  was  the  signal  for  a 
prolonged  outburst  of  cheering. 

When  at  length  the  Duke  had  formally 
declared  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  duly  opened,  he  paused 
and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  of  a  personal  nature.  Since 
he  had  landed  in  India,  he  said,  he 
had  felt  the  bitterness  and  estrangement 
between  those  who  had  been  and  should  be 
friends.  The  shadow  of  Amritsar  had 
lengthened  over  the  fair  face  of  India. 
He  knew  how  deep  was  the  concern  felt 
by  the  King- Emperor  at  the  terrible  chap¬ 
ter  of  events  in  the  Punjab.  With  force 
and  pathos  the  Duke  remarked  that  he 
had  reached  a  time  of  life  when  he  most 
desired  to  heal  wounds  and  to  reunite 
those  who  had  been  disunited  and  he  made 
a  personal  appeal  from  his  heart  to  British 
and  Indians  to  bury,  along  with  the  dead 
past,  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings 
of  the  past,  “to  forgive  where  you  have 
to  forgive  and  to  join  hands  and  to  work 
together  to  realise  the  hopes  that  arise 
from  to  day.”  These  concluding  words 
of  a  great  speech,  were  followecTby  a  storm  of 
applause  which  lasted  for  some  time  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  by  many  who  heard  him, 
that  the  appeal  had  not  been  made  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Muddiman,  President  of  the  Conncil 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Whyte,  President  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  now  tendered  the  loyal 
and  dutiful  thanks  of  these  bodies  to  the 
King  Emperor  for  his  message  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Duke  for 
his  presence  on  that  occasion.  The  Viceroy 
joined  in  His  Royal  Highness’  appeal  that  they 
should  bury,  along  with  the  dead  past,  the 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of  the  past, 
and  then  declared  the  proceedings  closed. 


The  quadrangle  immediately  opposite  the 
Assembly  Chamber  presented  a  scene  of 
great  animation  and  lively  interest.  The 
decorat  tions  were  of  flags  and  bunting, 
and  soldier’s  accoutrements  glistening  in 
the  morning  sun  gave  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  whole  scene.  A  large  number  of  spec¬ 
tators  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the 
gangway  leading  to  the  Council  Chamber  and 
the  Secretariat  Staff  was  crowded  into  every 
available  space  in  the  huge  building.  Leav¬ 
ing  Viceregal  Lodge  at  ten  am  under  a  Royal 
salute  the  cortege  which  was  composed  of 
the  19th  Hussars,  the  101st  Royal,  Field 
Artillery  and  the  20  th  Deccan  Horse  came 
up  to  the  pavilion  where  a  guard  of  honour 
furnished  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the 
16th  Jat  Light  Infantry,  presented 
arms  as  the  band  played  the  National 
Anthem.  At  _the  Pavilion  His  Royal 
Highness  was  received  by  members 
of  Executive  Council  and  Presidents  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Viceroy  and  Lady  Chelmsford  left 
Viceregal  Lodge  a  little  {if ter  ten  o  clock  and 
their  departure  was  announced  by  a  salute 
The  escort  of  their  Excellencies  was  composed 
of  the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard,  the  19th  Hussars, 
the  102nd  R.  F.  A.  and  the  Patiala  Lancers. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  at  the 
Pavilion  the  Union  Jack  was  unfurled  and 
the  band  played  the  National  Anthem. 

The  Duke  and  the  Viceroy  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  Council  'Chamber  in  procession, 


headed  by  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  Legislative  Assembly,  members 
of  Jibe  Governor  General’s  Executive  Council 
and  staff,  of  His  Royal  Highness  and  His 
Excellency.  On  both  sides  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Assembly  Hall,  guards  of  honour 
came  to  the  salute  as  the  procession 
moved  off.  The  scene  inside  the  Hall 
was  one  of  subdued  excitement.  The 
galleries  were  packed  with  Ruling  Princes 
and  Chiefs,  the  principal  civil  and  military 
|  officers  and  a  few  chosen  leading  non-ufficials. 

!  Lady  Chelmsford  was  in  the  Viceregal 
gallery.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  were 
1  seated  Members  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
'  Assembly,  and  immediately  below  the  dais 
^  seats  were  provided  for  the  two  presidents. 

I  As  soon  as  the  Duke  and  the  Viceroy  entered 
j  the  Hall,  the  entire  audience  stood  up.  The 
Duke  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  supported 
'  by  the  Viceroy  on  his  right. 

THE  VICEROY'S  SPEECH. 

His  Excellency,  in  inviting  ^  the  Duke  to 
declare  the  Houses  open  said  : — 

J  Hon.  Members  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
(  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  I 
have  required  your  attendance  here  under 
section  B3  of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
fjr  an  important  ceremony.  The  new 
Indian  Legislature  which  is  to  be  opened 
to-day,  is  the  outcome  of  the  policy  announc¬ 
ed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  August 
1917.  That  announcement  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  as  the  most  momentous  utterance  in 
the  chequered  history  of  India  and  I  believe 
that  it  merits  that  description.  But 
history,  as  we  have  learnt  to  know,  is  a 
continuous  process.  In  human  affairs  as 
in  nature,  there  are  no  absolute  beginnings 
and,  however  great  the  changes  that  may 
be  compressed  into  a  few  crowded  years, 
they  are,  to  the  eye  of  the  historian,  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequences  of  other  changes,  some¬ 
times  but  little  noticed  or  understood  at  the 
time  which  £have  preceded  them.  Nowhere 
is  this  clearer  than  in  the  record  of  British 
rale  in  India.  The  Act  of  1919  involved 
a  great  and  memorable  departure  from  the 
old  system  of  Government.  It  closed  one 
era  and  opened  another.  Nonetheless 
its  most  innovative  provisions  had  their 
germ  in  measures  reaching  well  back  into 
the  last  century  and  the  purpose  and  spirit 
which  underlay  them  are  those  that  have 
throughont  guided  and  inspired  the  policy 
of  the  British  in  India.  There  are 
those  who  will  dispute  this  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  British  policy.  In 
their  eyes,  the  real  object  of  the  British 
Government  has  always  been  the  retention 
of  all  genuine  power  in  its  own  hands,  and 
every  step  in  the  liberalisation  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Government,  has  been  a  concession 
tardily  and  grudgingly  yielded  to  demands 
which  the  Government  deemed  it  impolitic 
wholly  to  refuse.  I  am  confident  that  history 
will  not  endorse  this  charge. 

The  Historian's  View  of  British 
Achievements  in  India. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  detect 
in  his  survey  of  the  achievements  of  the 
British  in  India,  many  an  error  and  short¬ 
coming,  but  he  will  also  recognise  that, 
throughout  the  years  of  their  rule,  an  in¬ 
creasing  purpose  has  run,  and  he  will  do 
jus  ice  to  the  unprecedented  character  and 
the  clossal  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
they  set  themselves,  for  no  such  task  was 
ever  attempted  by  the  Empires  of  the  past. 
In  these  Empires,  either  free  institutions 
had  never  existed,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Rome, 
the  growth  of  the  Empire  had  proved  fatal  to 
such  liberties  as  had  previously  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  founders  of  the  Empire. 
There  were  differences  doubtless  in  the 
forms  of  local  administration  and  in 
the  personal  privileges  of  the  members  of 
the  various  peoples  and  races  of  the  State, 
but  such  variations  in  nowise  affected  the 
autocratic  character  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  destinies  of  India  and  Britain 
became  linked  together  at  a  time,  when,  in 
the  latter  country,  self-government  had  be¬ 
come  firmly  established.  It  has  since  been 
the  constant  aim  of  the  British  Government 
to  extend  to  India  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  her  own  Destitutions.  Were  any  speefie 
evidence  needed  of  the  truth  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  I  would  appeal  to  the  historic  minute 
of  Lord  Macaulay  upon  the  question  of  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  India.  His 
argument  that  England  could  not 
impart  the  ideas  of  the  western  world 
otherwise  than  in  her  own  language, 
carried  with  it  tremendous  consequences. 
It  was  familiarity  with  the  literature  and 
thought  of  English  historians  and  teachers 
that  did  more  than  any  other  single  cause 
to  mould  the  minds  of  educated  Indians 
in  a  way  that  inevitably  led  to  a  demand 
for  political  development  that  should  imi¬ 
tate  the  model  held  out  to  her,  for,  as 
one  of  our  Own  poets  had  said  : 
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“  We  must  be  free  u-lio  speak  the  langu¬ 
age  Shakespeare  spoke.” 

°  The  difficulties  which  confronted  her  in 
such  a  task  were  indeed  formidable.  The 
vast  area  of  the  country,  the  number  and 
diversity  of  its  population,  an.l  the  habits 
and  ideas  engendered  by  many  centuries 
of  despotic  rule,  were  obstacles  that 
might  well  have  seemed  insuperable  even 
to  °the  boldest  imagination.  In  dealing 
with  them  the  methods  followed  by 
British  statesman  have  been  those  -with 
which  the  political  developments  of  England 
herself  had  made  them  familiar.  English 
self-government  was  not  the  fruit  of 
any  sudden  revolution  or  catastrophic  change 
but  has  been  built  up  gradually  and  through 
oenturies  of  sustained  effort.  The  evolution 
of  British  policy  in  India  haB  pursued  a 
similar  course.  The  British  Government  has 
not  attempted  any  dazzling  and  brilliant 
but  inevitably  unstable  reconstructions.  It 
has  been  content '  to  advance  step  by  step, 

-to  adjust  its  institutions  from  time  to  time 
to  the  degree  of  progress  obtained  by  tile 
people,  and  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
preceding  generations  so  that  of  India,  under 
British  rule,  it  might  be  truly  said,  as  has 
been  said  of  England  herself,  that  she  has 
been  “a  land  where  freedom  slowly  broadens 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent.  ” 

The  Stages  of  India’s  Constitutional 
Development. 

The  history  of  constitutional  developments 
in  India  under  British  rule  falls  into 
certain  fairly  well  defined  stages. 

Tlie  first  of  these  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  with  the  Act  of  161.  During 
this  period  the  British  Government  were 
engaged  in  extending  and  solidifying  their 
dominions,  in  evolving  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  had  supervened  on  the  break  up  of  the 
Moghul  Empire,  and  in  introducing  a  number 
of  great  organic  ref  jrms  such  as  the  impr  .ve- 
ment  of  the  police  and  tire  prisons,  the 
codification  of  the  criminal  law  and  the 
establishment  of  a  hierarchy  of  courts 
of  justice  and  of  a  trained  civil  service. 
The  main  achievement  of  administration 
was,  in  fact-,  the  construction  and 
consolidation  of  the  mechanical  frame¬ 
work  of  tho  Government.  The  three  separate 
Presidencies  were  brought  under  a  common 
syrtem,  British  rule  was  extended  over  much 
of  the  intervening  spaces  and  the  legislative 
and  administrative  authorily  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  was  asserted  over  all  the 
provinces,  and  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
while,  at  the  same  tinm,  provision  was  made  for 
local  needs  and  local  knowledge  by  the  creation, 
or  re-creation,  of  local  councils.  And  it  is 
significant  that  in  the  Act  which  closed  this 
chapter,  the  principle  of  the  qssociat  ion  of  the 
people  of  India  with  the  government  of  the 
country  was  definitely  recognised.  The 
councils  set  up  by  this  Act  were  still 
merely  legislative  committees  of  the  G  ivcrn- 
ment  hut  th$  of  the  p-jMic  tv’De 

leard  and  the  duty  of  the  executive  to 
defend  its  measures,  were  acknowledged  an 
Indians  were  given  a  share  m  the  work  o 
legislation. 

The.  second  stage  terminated  with  the 
Act  of  1892.  The  intervening  period  had 
witnessed  substantial  and  many  sided  pro 
gress.  Universities  had  been  established, 
secondary  education  had  made  great  strides 
and  Municipal  and  District  Boards  had  been 
created  in  the  major  provinces.  A  limited 
but  important  section  of  Indian  opinion 
demanded  further  advance  and  the  justice 

of  this  demand  was  recognised  by  the 

British  Government  in  the  Act  of  c 
This  Act  conferred  on  the  Councils  the  rig^ 
of  asking  questions  and  of  discussing  the 
budget,  and,  to  this  extent,  admitted  that 
their  functions  were  to  be  more  than  purely 
legislative  or  advisory,  but  its  most  notable 
innovation  was  the  adoption  of  the  elective 
principle.  It  is  true  that  technically  all  the 
non-official  members  continued  to  be  nominat¬ 
ed  hut,  inasmuch  as  the  recommendations 
of  the  nominating  bodies  came  to  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  fact  of  election  to 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  non-official 
seats  was  firmly  established.  The  Act  of. 
1861  had  recognised  the  need  for  including 

an  Indian  element  in  the  Legislative  Councils 
The  Act  of  1892  went  further,  it  recognised 
in  principle  the  right  of  the  Indian  people  to 
choose  its  own  representatives  on  the 
Councils. 

The  Morlet-Minto  Reforms. 

The  third  stage  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  names  of  Lord  Morley  and  Lord 
Minto,  The  experience  of  the  reforms  of 
1892  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable. 
The  association  of  the  leaders  of  the  non¬ 
official  public  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  had  afforded  an  outlet  for  natural 
and  legitimate  aspirations  and  some  degree 
of  education  in  the  art  of  Government,  but 
the  impulses  which  had  led  to  the  reforms  of 


1892,  continued  to  operate  and  they  were 
reinforced  by  external  events,  such  as  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  Important  classes  were 
learning  to  realise  their  own  position,  to 
estimate  for  themselves  their  own  capacities 
and  to  compare  their  claims  for  equality 
of  citizenship  wilh  those  of  tho  British  race. 
India  was,  in  fact,  developing  a  national  self 
consciousness. 

The  Morley- Mir  to  reforms  were  a  coura¬ 
geous  and  sincere  effort  to  adjust  the  struc 
ture  of  the  Government  to  these  change?. 
The  Legislative  Councils  were  greatly 
enlarged,  the  official  majority  was  abandoned 
in  the  local  councils  and  the  principle  of 
election  was  legally  admitted  No  less 
significant  were  the  alterations  made  in  the 
functions  of  the  councils.  These  were  now 
empowered  to  discuss  the  budget  at  length, 
to  propose  resolutions  on  it  and  to  divide 
upon  them,  and  not  only  on  the  budget, 
but  in  all  matters  of  public  importance, 
resolutions  might  be  moved  and  divisions 
taken.  It  was  hoped  by  the  authors  that 
around  this  conservative  sentiment  would 
crystallise,  and  that,  for  many  years,  no 
further  shifting  of  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  necessary.  These 
anticipations  havo  not  bien  fulfilled, 
and,  from  the  vantage  point  of  our  later 
experience  we  can  now  see  that  this  was 
inevitable.  I  he  equilibrium  temporarily 
established  was  o'  a  kind  that  c  udd  not  for 
long  he  maintained.  The  forces  which  had 
led  to  the  introductira  of  these  reforms 
continued  to  gain  in  intensity  and  volume. 
The  demand  of  educated  Indians  for  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country 
grew  year  by  j'ear  more  insistent  and  this 
demand  could  find  no  adequate  satisfaction 
within  the  framework  of  the  Morely-Minto 
constitution.  This  constitution  gave  Indians 
much  v  ider  opportunities  for  the  expression  of 
their  views  and  greatly  increased  their  power 
of  influencing  the  policy  of  the  Government 
and  its  administration  of  public  business,  but 
the  element  of  responsibility  was  entirely 
lacking.  The  ultimate  dec'sion  rested  in  all 
cases  with  the  Government  and  the  councils 
were  left  with  no  functions  save  that  of 
criticism.  The  principle  of  autocracy,  though 
much  qualified,  was  still  maintained  and  the 
attempt  to  blend  it  with  the  constitution 
itlism  of  the  -  West  pould  but  postpone  for 
a  short  poriud  the  need  for  reconstruction 
on  more  radical  lines. 


The  Position  in  1916-1917. 

Such  then  was  the  position  with  which 
my  Government  were  confronted  in  the 
years  19 16-1917.  The  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrived,  was  that  British  policy  must  seek 
a  new  p  int  of  departure,  a  fresh  orienta¬ 
tion.  On  the  line  of  the  Morley-Minto 
reforms,  there  could  b*  no  further  ad 
vance.  That  particular  line  of  develop 
ment  had  been  carried  to  the  furthest 
limit  of  which  it  admitted  and  the  cnly 
further  change  of  which  the  was 

SUsceptiable  would  have  made  the  legisla-  1 
tive  and  administrative  acts  of  an  irremov-  j 
able  executive  entirely  amenable  to  elected 
councils  and  would  have  resulted  in  a 
disastrous  deadlock.  The  executive  would 
have  remained  responsible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  but  would  have  lacked 
the  power  to  secure  the  measrftes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  discharge  of  that  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Declaration  of  August  1917 
and  the  Act  of  1861. 

The  solution  which  finally  commended 
itself  to  us,  is  embodied  in  principle  in  the  de¬ 
claration,  of  which  His  Majesty’s  Government 
in  full  agreement  with  us,  made  in  August, 
1917.  By  that  declaration  the  gradual  deve¬ 
lopment  of  self-governing  institutions,  with  a 
view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of  respon¬ 
sible  government  was  declared  to  be  the  goal 
towards  which  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
G  ivernment  was  to  bo  directed.  The  increas¬ 
ing  association  of  the  people  of  India  with 
the  work  of  government  had  always  been  the 
aim  of  the  British  Government.  In  that  sense 
a  continuous  thread  of  connection  links,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Act  of  1861  and  the  declaration 
of  Angust,  1917.  Tho  latter  is  only  the  most 
recent  and  most  memorable  manifestation  of  a 
tendency  that  has  been  operative  throughout 
British  rule,  but  there  are  changes  of  degree 
so  great  as  to  be  changes  of  kind  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  For  the  first  time  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  autocracy,  which  had  not  been  wholly 
discarded  in  all  earlier,  reforms,  was  definite¬ 
ly  abandoned.  The  conception  of  the  British 
Government  as  a  benevolent  despotism  was 
finally  renounced  and  in  its  place  was  substitu¬ 
ted  that  of  a  guiding  authority,  whose  role 
it  would  be  to  assist  the  steps  of  In  ia 
along  the  road  that,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
would  lead  to  complete  self-government 
within  the  Empire.  In  the  interval  required 
for  tho  accomplishment  of  this  task,  certain 
powers  of  supervision,  and  if  need  be  or 


intervention,  would  be  retained  and 
substantial  steps  towards  redeeming  the 
pledges  of  the  Government  were  to  be 
taken  at  the  earliest  moment  possible 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recount  in  detail 
the  processes  by  which  subsequently  the 
new  policy  was  given  definite  form  and 
expression  in  the  Act  of  1919.  They  are 
set  out  in  documents,  all  of  which  have  been 
published.  In  May  1916  I  took  up  the 
question  of  constitutional  reform.  Through¬ 
out  that  year  and  the  first  half  of  1917,  I 
pressed  upon  His  Majesty’s  Government  the 
necessity  for  a  declaration  of  policy  outlining 
the  objective  of  British  rule  in  India  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  that 
objective,  feeling  sure  that  such  a  dcclavat-'nn 
could  only  emanate  satisfactorily  from  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Montagu’s  visit  to  India. 

In  August,  1917,  that  declaration  was 
made  and  in  November  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  my  invitation,  came  to  India  to 
take  up  the  task  of  recommending — with  my¬ 
self — to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  fulfilment  of  the  declaration. 
Without  that  visit,  I  make  hold  to  say,  the 
Government  of  India  might  still  be  ex¬ 
changing  despatches  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government  on  this  subject.  No  two  men 
could  have  worked  together  on  such  a  task 
with  greater  harmony  and  good  will. 
Differences  there  may  have  been  ;  but  where 
and  when  have  there  not  been  differences 
in  such  a  work  1  Our  proposals  and  the 
reasons  for  them  are  set  out  in  the  report 
on  the  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms. 

They  have  been  widely  and  in  some  quarters 
severely  criticised  and  in  some  respects 
they  have  been  modified  by  Parliament, 
but  the  cardinal  feature  of  our  scheme,  now 
generally  known  as  the  system  of  dyarchy, 
is  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1919.  It  wid 
be  for  future  generations  to  pass  the  final 
judgment  on  our  scheme  and  I  shall  not 
endeavour  to  anticipate  the  verdict  but 
certain  claims  I  do  advance. 

The  scheme  does  represent  in  honest  effort 
to  give  effect  in  the  fullest  and  most  com 
plete  form  possible  to  the  declaration  of 
August,  1917.  Neither  here  nor  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  whittle 
down  or  nullify  the  pledges  then  given,  nor 
can  the  charge  of  failing  to  consult  opinion, 
be  laid  at  our  doors.  At;  every  stage  we 
have  c  rafted  publicity. 

The  proposals  in  the  report  on  Indian 
constitutional  reforms  were  communicated 
to  the  public  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  criticisms  which  they  elicit¬ 
ed  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  published  despatches  and 
every  opportunity  was'  given  to  all 
parties  to  lay  their  views  before  the  Joint 
Committee.  Every  criticism,  every  sugges¬ 
tion,  every  alternative  plan  was  fully 
weighed  and  explored.  We  left  nothing 
undone  that  in  our  judgment  might  conduce 
to  the  successful  solution  of  the  great 
work  which  we  had  undertaken. 

Setting  the  Seal  on  Four  Years-Labours. 

According  to  our  lights,  we  have  striven 
to  make  the  gift  which  we  had  to  bestow 
worthy  of  Britain  and  wo.  thy  of 

India  and  now  His  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor,  who  has  given  so  many  proofs 
of  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  India,  has 
been  pleased  to  set  the-seal  on  our  labours  of 
the  last  four  years  by  deputing  His  Roya 
Highness  the  Duke  of  C  noaught  to  open  on 
his  behalf  the  new  Indian  Legislature.  His 
Royal  Highness  is  no  stranger  to  India,  home 
five  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  Ho  has  himself  been  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Legislative  Council.  He  knows  the 
people  of  India  and  their  problems  and  bis 
interest  in  their  well  being  lias  never  flagged- 
We  welcome  him  not  only  as  the  represent® 
tive  of  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  but 
as  an  old  and  proved  friend  of  India  and 
now  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  jo  ask 
His  Royal  Highness  to  inaugurate  the  new 
assemblies  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
Legislative  Assembly. 

THE  DUKE’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught  said  : 

Your  Excellency  and  ■  gentlemen  of  the 
Indian  Legislature,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor 
It  is  this  : — 

His  Imperial  Ma.testy  the  King  Emperor’s 
mfssage  to  the  Indian  Legislature. 
“Little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
I  gave  my  assent  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  set  up  a  constitution  for  British  India 
The  intervening  time  has  been  fully  occupied 
in  perfecting  the  necessary  machinery, 
and  you  are  now  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  session  of  the  legislatures 
which  the  Act  established.  On  this 


auspicious  occasion  I  desire  to  send  to  you* 
and  to  the  members  of  the  various  provin¬ 
cial  councils,  my  congratulations  and  iny 
earnest  guod  wishes  for  success  in  your- 
labours  aud  theirs.  For  years,  it  may  be,  for 
generations,  patriotic  and  loyal  Indians 
have  dreamed  of  Swaraj  for  their  mother¬ 
land.  To-day  you  have  the  beginnings  of 
Swaraj  within  ray  Empire,  and  tho  widest 
hc  ipe  and  ample  opportunity  for  pi  ogress  to 
the  liberty  to  which  my  other  Dominions 


e  ijay.  On  )OU,  the  first  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  new  councils,  there  rests  a 
very  special  responsibility,  for  on  you  it  lies, . 
by  the  conduct  of  your  bunne-s  and  th« 
justice  of  your  judgments,  to  convince  the  • 
world  of  the  wisdom  of  this  great  constitu¬ 
tional  change.  But  on  you  it  also  lies  t«  • 
remember  the  many  millions  of  your  fellow 
countrymen  who  are  not  yet  qualified  for  a* 
share  in  political  life,  to  work  for  their 
upliftmerit  and  to  cherish  their  interests  ae« 
your  own.  ” 

“I  shall  watch  your  work  with  unfail- - 
ino-  sympathy  and  with  a  resolute  faith 
in  your  determination  to  do  your  duty  to 
India  and  the  Empire.” 

As  you  know  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  His  Majesty  to  send  the  Prince  of 
Wale?,  the  Heir  to  the  Throne,  with  his 
greetings,  and  his  authority  to  open  ih® 
Chamber  of  the  new  Indian  Legislature. 
Events  did  not  permit  of  his  coming,  and 
I  recieved  His  Majesty's  commands  to  per¬ 
form  these  functions  on  his  behalf.  Tn 
me,  the  King  selected  the  eldest  member 
of  the  Royal  House,  and  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  lov* 
and  care  for  India  will  ever  live  in  its 
peoples’  memory.  I  have  myself,  a  deep 
affection  for  India,  having  served  it  for 
years  and  made  many  friends  among  its 
princes  and  leaders  It  is  thus  with 
no  common  pleasure  that  I  am  here  t# 
receive  you  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

“  The  Awakening  of  a  great  Nation.” 
Throughout  the  centuries  Delhi  has  wit* 
nessed  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  many 
historic  assemblages.  Two  at  least  of  these 
are  remembered  by  most  of  you.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  took  part  in  that  brilliant  con¬ 
course  which  celebrated  the  accession  of  my 
late  brother,  King  Edward  the  Seventh. 
Nine  years  later,  amid  circumstances  of 
unforgettable  splendour,  King  George  thr 
Fifth  and  his  Queen,  received  in  person,  the 
homage  of  the  princes  and  peoples  of  India. 

Our  ceremony  to  day  .may  lack  the  colour  and 
romance  of  the  gatherings-!  have  mentioned* 
though  it  does  not  yield  to  them  in  the 
sincerity  of  its  loyalty,  but  it  strikec- 
a  new  and  different  ncte.  It  mark® 
the  awakening  of  a  great  nation  to  the 
power  of  its  nationhood.  In  the  annals 
of  the  world  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
an  exact  parallel  for  the  constitutional 
change  which  this  function  initiates.  There 
is  certainly  no  parallel  for  the  method  of  that 
change.  Political  freedom  has  often  bee* 
won  by  revolution,  by  tumult,  by  civil  war, 
at  the  price  of  peace  and  public  safety. 
How  rarely  has  it  been  the  fr*  e  gift  of  one 
people  to  another,  in  response  to  a  growing 

wish  for  greater  liberty,  and  to  growing 

evidence  of  fitness  for  its  enjoyment  (  .Such 
however  is  the  position  of  India  to  day, 
and  I  congratulate  most  v  ai  mly  those  of 
you,  old  in  the  service  of  your  Mother¬ 
land,  who  have  striven- through  good  report 
and  ill,  for  the  first  instalment  of 
that  gift,  and  to  prove  India  worthy  of  it. 

1  trust  that  you  and  those  who  take  up  your 
mantles  after  you,  will  move  faithfully  and 
steadfastly  along  the  road  which  is  opened 
to  (lay. 

The  Keynote  of  British  Policy. 

When  India  became  a  Dependency  of  the 
British  Crown,  she  passed  under  a  British 
guardianship  which  lias  laboured  wilh  glorious 
results  to  protect  India  from  the  consequences 
of  her  own  history  at  home,  and  from  th, 
complications  of  international  pressure  abroad. 
Autocratic,  however,  as  was  the  Government 
then  inaugurated,  it  was  based  on  th,- 
principle  laid  down  by  Her  Late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  in  that  famous  proclamation 
of  1858,  of  which  the  ke-note  is  contain¬ 
ed -in  the  following  passage: — “In  their 
prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their 
contentment  our  security,  and  in  their  grati¬ 
tude,  our  best  regard.”  Aud  though  there 
have  been  occasions  on  which  tho  tranquil 
ity  of  this  great  country  has  been  endanf 
gered  by  disturbances  and  disorders  which 
have  necessitated  the  use  of  military  force, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  and 
with  the  assent  of  his  Government,  I  repaj 
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Aiate  in  ihe  mist  emphatic  manner,  the 
idea  that  -Uie  administration  of  India  has 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  based  on  principles 
-of  force  or  terrorism.  All  Governments 
*are  liable  to  be  confronted  with  situations 
which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  measures 
outside  the  ordinary  law  but  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  su  h  measures  is  subject  to  clear 

■  and  definite  limitations,  and  His  Majesty’s 
^  Government  havo  always  insisted  and 

always  insist,  on  the  observance  of 
•  limitati  ms,  as  jealously  in  the  case 
rTn  lia,  as  in  that  of  England  herself.  As 
lis  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  observed, 
Tthe  principle  of  autocracy  has  all  been 
^abandoned  Its  retention  would  have  been 
^incompatible  with  that  contentment  which 
k  had  been  declared  by  Her  Late  Majesty 
| Queen  Victoria,  to  be  the  aim  of  British 
'rule,  and  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  legitimate  demands  and  aspirations  of 
the  Indian  people,  and  the  stage  of  poli¬ 
tical  development  which  they  have  attained. 

Future  Problems. 

Henceforward,  in  an  ever  increasing 
degree,  India  will  havo  to  bear  her  own 
burdens.  They  are  not  light.  The  times  which 
have  seen  the  conception  and  birth  of  the 
new  constitution  are  full  of  trouble.  The  war, 
which  ended  two  years  ago,  has  done  more 
than  alter  the  boundaries  of  nations.  The 
eon  fusion  which  it  brought  in  its  train  will 
abate  in  time,  but  the  world  has  not  passed 
•unchanged  tbrnigh  the  fire.  New  aspirations 
have  a  waken  <1,  new  problems  been  created 
and  old  ones  invested  with  a  stinging  ur- 
gen  v.  India  has  escaped  the  worst  ravages 
of  the  war  and  its  sequels,  and  is  thus,  in 
ao-in  •  respect  ,  better  fitted  than  many  other 
•countries  to  confront  the  future.  Her 
material  resources  are  unimpaired,  her 
financial  sysoem  is  sound  and  her  industries 
are-  ready  for  rapid  expansion.  But  she 

■  cannot  hope  to  escape  altogether  the 

•  consequences  of  the  worldwide  struggle. 
The  countries  of  the  earth  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  as  never  before.  A  contagious 
ferment  of  scepticism  and  unrest  is 
seething  everywhere  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  its  workings  are  plainly  visible 

jin  India.  She  has  either  problems  peculiarly 
her  own.  Inexperience  in  political  methods 
will  be  irksouv;  at  times.  The  electorates 
will  have  to  be  taught  their  powers  and 

•  responsibilities.  Difficulties  which  are 
— y* i l?h_r  i - 1  smaller  and  more  homogeneous 

countries,  will  irise  in  handling  questions  of 
ireiigion,  race  and  custom. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Gentlemen  f  r h<  Indian  Legislature. — Such 

■  are  the  labours  which  await  you.  They  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  a 
watching  world — interested,  but  not  uncritical 

•  of  a  sister,  nations  who  welcome  you  into  their 
partnership  in  the  British  Empire — of  that 
wider  council  of  nations  which  look  to  India 
as  the  future  guide  of  the  unknown  forces  of 
Asia.  Your  individual  responsibility  is  great. 
You  may  perhaps  be  apprehensive  that  the 

■  arena  for  practical  issues  of  immediate 

moment,  will  be  rather  the  Provincial  Coun¬ 
oils  than  the  Central  Legislature.  You  may 
feel  that  the  ministers  in  the  provinces  will 
be  in  closer  touch  with  popular  causes,  and 
have  larger  opportunities  of  public  service. 
But  this  is  true  only  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
It  is  the  clear  intention  of  the  Act  of  1919, 
that  the  policy  and  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  influenced  to  an  extent 
incomparably  greater  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  by  the  views  of  the  Indian  Legislature 
an  l  the  G  »v  will  give  the  fullest 

possible  effect,  eortshtent  with  their  own 
responsibilities  to  Parliament,  to  this 
principle  of  the  now  constitution.  From  now 
onward?  your  influence  will  extend  to 
every  sphere  of  the  central  Government;  it 
will  be  felt  in  every  part  of  its  administra¬ 
tion.  You  are  oncerned,  not  with  the 
province,  but  with  ail  British  India  and 
statesmanship  could  not  ask  for  a  nobler 
field  of  exercise.  Upon  the  manner  in 
which  your  influence  is  exercised,  upon  the 
wisd  >m  and  foresight  displayed  in  your 
deliberations,  upon  the  spirit  in  which  3011 
approach  your  great  task,  depend  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  India  towards  the  goal  pf  complete 
*6lf  ■ -Govern  meet. 

The  Two  Chambers. 

To  ensure  so  far  as  political  machinery 
•can  ensure,  that  the  legislature  is  fitly 
•equipped  f«»r  those  lofty  duties,  two  chambers 
Shave  been  constituted. 

In  the  Council  of  State  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  Parliament  to  create  a  true 
'Senate,  a  body  of  elder  statesmen, endowed 
with  mature  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  work  and  consequent  sobriety  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Its  functions  will  be  to  exercise  a  revis¬ 
ing  but  not  airoverriding  influence,  for  caution 
And  m  > deration to-  review  and  adjust 
the  Acs ’of  the  larger  chamber  To  the  -  As¬ 


sembly  it  will  fall  to  voice  more  directly, 
the  needs  of  the  people,  soldier  and  trader, 
owuers  of  land  and  dwellers  in  cities,  Hindu, 
and  Mahomedan,  Sikh  and  Christian.  All 
classes  and  communities  will  have  in 
it  their  share  of  representation,  each  class 
and  each  community  can  bring  its  own  con¬ 
tribution,  its  own  special  knowledge,  to  the 
common  deliberations.  And,  may  I  say  in 
passing,  that  help  will  be  expected  froua 
t ho  representatives  of  the  British  non  official 
community  l  They  have  done  great  service 
to  the  trade  and  industry  of  India  in  the 
past.  Will  they  now,  with  their  special  ex¬ 
perience  of  representative  institutions  in 
their  own  land,  lend  their  powerful  aid  in 
building  up  India’s  political  life  and;  prac¬ 
tice! 

In  a  legislature  thus  composed*  it  is  both 
inevitable  and  right  that  strong  differences 
of  opinion  and  aims  should  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  Struggle  is  a  condition  of  -  progress 
in  the  natural  world.  Politics  is,  in  fact  the 
proceas  of  the  clash  of  wills,  sympathies  and 
interests,  striving  for  adjustment  in  the  sphere 
of  legislation  and  Government.  But  it  is  the 
great  virtue  of  representative  institutions 
that  they  tend  to  replace  interests  by  rea¬ 
soned  d  scussion,  compromise,  toleration,  an  1 
the  mutual  respect  for  honourable  opponents. 
The  extent  to  which  a  body  of  lawmakers 
shows  itself  capable  of  controlling  pass'on  and 
prejudice,  is  the  measure  of  its  capacity  for 
enduring  su  :cess.  For  these  reflections  I 
make  no  apology.  They  must  already  have 
been  present  to  your  minrL,  but  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  strongest  plea  for  what  all  friends 
of  [ud  a  most  desire  to  see — greater  unity 
of  purpose  am  >ng  her  various  communities. 
In  .  all  your  d  liberations  let  there  be  a 
conscious  ser  ving  for  unity  in  essentials,  that 
unity  which  has  beer  lacking  in  Inoia  in  the 
past,  but  m  iy  yet  become,  if  steadfastly 
nurtured,  her  greatest  strengfh. 

Geitleram  of  the  Indian  Legislature, 
Hi  herto  I  have  spoken  of  your  duties  let 
me  close  with  a  word  on  your  privileges.  On 
you  who  have  been  elected  the  first  members 
of  the  two  chambers,  a  signal  honour  has 
fallen.  Year  names  will  go  down  to  history 
as  those  whom  India  chose  to  lead  the  van  of 
her  march  towards  constitutional  liberty.  I 
pray  tha:  success  will  attend  you,  and  that 
the  result  of  your  labours  will  be  worthy  of 
the  irust  that  India  has  reposed  in  you. 

CONGRATULATION'S  TO  THE  VlOEBOY. 

Your  Excellency,  you  are  approaching  the 
end  of  your  Viceroyalty.  In  almost  every 
country  of  the  world  the  years  just 
passed  have  been  critical  and  anxious,  in 
India  no  less,  and  I  know  well  rthe  vast, 
and  well  nigh  overwhelming  anxieties  which 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  face.  I  know 
well  the  high  sense  of  duty  which  has  always 
prompted  you  ;  the  single  purpose  which  has 
possessed  you  ;  the  never-failing  courage 
wh:ch  has  sustained  you. '  From  the  first 
moment  you  held  one  fpecial  object  in  view. 
You  deternrned,  God  willing,  to  lead  India 
to  a  definite  stage  in  her  constitutional  adva¬ 
ncement.  Through  all  distractions  and  difficul 
tics  you  held  to  that  determination  and 
to-day,  when  your  thoughts  are  turning  to 
the  homeland  and  to  the  hour  when  your 
mantle  will  pass  to  other  shoulders, 
when  you  think  regretfully,  as  all  men  must 
in  such  an  hour,  of  all  the  things  you  would 
have  wished  to  do,  had  fortune  be  n  more 
kind,  still  as  you  look  round  this  Assembly 
Your  Excellency  must  surely  f  el,  “  For  this 
I  have  strived  and  in  this  I  have  won.”  I 
wi  h  to  offer  my  warm  congratulations  to 
you  on  the  transition  to-day  into  life  and 
reality  of  that  farseeir'er  scheme  of  political 
progress  of  which  you  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were 'the  authors.  It  must  be  no  small 
pride  to  a  statesman  who  had  been  directing 
the  destinies  of  India  during  these  difficult 
years  that  he  sees,  while  still  iu  office,  the 
foundations  securely  laid  of  that  edifice 
which  he  helped  to  plan  with  infinite  care  in 
face-  of  much  misunderstanding  and 
yet  with  the  full  assurance  of  a  nation’s 
future  gratitude.  I  trust  that  Your 
Excellency’s  successor  and  the  devoted 
public  servants  who  will  be  his  agents 
and  advisers,  will  find  in  the  new  Indian 
Legislature  an  alleviation  of  labour,  a  faith¬ 
ful  mirror  of  India’s  needs  and  wishes  and 
a  trusty  link  between  themselves  and  the 
vast  millions  under  their  care.  And  now 
I  declare  duly  open  the  Council  of  State 
and  the,  Legislative  Assembly  constituted 
under  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919. 

A  Personal  Appeal  :  “  Bury  the 
Dead  Past,” 

Gentlemen,  I  have  finished  my  part  in 
to-day’s  official  proceedings.  May  I  claim 
your  patience  and  forbearance  while  I 
say  a  few  words  of  a  personal  nature. 
Since  I  landed  I  have  felt  around  me  bit¬ 
terness  and  estrangement  between  those 
who  have  been  and  should  bo  friends. 


T>|e  shadow  of  Amritsar  has  lengthened 
oiler  the  fair  face  of  India.  [  know  how 
deep  is  the  concern  felt  by  His  Majesty 
th  1  Iving-Emperor  at  the  terrible  chapter 
of  events  in  the  Ptmj.aib.  No  one  can 
de  Jure  those  events  more-  intensely  than  I 
d(|  mj'self.  I  have  reached  u  time  of  life 
w  on  I  most  desire  to- heal  wounds  and  to 
re  inite  those  who  have  been  disunited.  In 
w  at  must  be,  I  fear,,  my  last  visit  to 
Iijlia  I  love  so  well,  here  i-n  the  new  capital 
inaugurating  a  new  constitution,  I  am  moved 
to  make  you  a  personal  appeal  put  in  the 
simple  words  that  come  from  my  heart, 
niffe  to  be  coldly  and  critically  interpreted. 
Jf/y  experience  tolls  me  that  misunderstand¬ 
ings  usually  mea-n,  mistakes  on  either  side. 
As  an  old  friendi  of  India*  I  appeal  to  you  all, 
British  and  Indians,  to  bury,  along  with  the- 
dead  past,  the>  mistakes  and  misuiiderstandr 
ings  of  the  past,  to  f  rgive  where  you  have- 
to  forgive  and  to  join  hands  and  to  work 
together  to,  realise  the  hopes  that  arise  from 
to-dav. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  *ND  ASSEMBLY, 

Mr.  A.  P.  Muddiman,  President;  of  the 
Couniel  of  Stare,  who  wore  a  dam  ask  robe 
trimmed  with  gold  over  a  blade  velvet-  suit 
(he  was  in  similar  costume  to  that  of  the 
Speaker  in  full  dress  at  State  functions), 
in  thanking  His  Royal  Highness,  said  ; 
May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness. 
We,  His  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  who  are  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  beg  leave  to  request  that  Your 
Royal  Highness  may  be  pleased  to  offer 
our  humble  thanks  to  His  Majesty  the 
King- Emperor  for  the  gracious  message 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Council  of 
State  by  Your  Royal  Highness,  our  profound 
gratitude  for  your  presence  on  this  most 
auspicious  occasion. 

Mr.  T.  Whyt  Preddent  of  the  Assembly, 
who  wore  a  wi<  and  gown,  also  thanked  the 
Duke  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly. 

"T  HE:  VICEROY  j  Vi  N  S  I  N^T  HE  DUKE’S” 
APPEAL. 

Before  declaring  the  proceedings  closed  the 
Viceroy  said  :  I  should  like  to  add  one  or 
two  words  to  those  which  I  have  already 
uttered.  None  of  us  here  could  have  listened 
unmoved  to  the  personal  appeal  which  has 
bijen  made  to  all  of  us  in  the  closing  words 
of  His  Royal  Highness’  address.  Cannot  we 
all  M  bury  along  with  the  dead  past  the 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of  the  past, 
forgive  where  we  have  to  forgive  and  join 
hands  aud  work  together  V’  I  use  His  Royal 
Highness’  words.  I  could  use  no  better. 
(Loud  cheers). 

The  Duke  and  the  Viceroy  left  the  Hall 
under  a  Royal  salute. 


POLO  AT  DELHI. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT'S- 
TOURNAMENT 


THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE* 

Delhi  9  th  February. 

Before  the  actual  inauguration  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  Legislative  Assembly, 
six  members  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
They  were  Mr.  Jinivasa  Sastri,  Sir 
Alexander  Murray,  and  Rama  Bhadra  Naidu 
of  the  Council  State,  and^  Srinivasa  Rao, 
Satish,  Chandra  Ghosh  and  Raja  Kusalpal 
Singh  <>f  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Both 
Presidents  shook  hands  with  the  members 
and  left  the  Council  Chamber  to  receive 
the  Duke  and  Viceroy  at  the  Pavilion. 


BENGAL  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

EXODUS  O7  GOVERN  VTSNT  TO 
DARJEELING  TO  CEASE. 

Calcutta,  6th  February. 

At,  the  afternoon  sitting  of  the  Bengal 
Council,  two  more  resolutions  were  discussed. 
The  first  resolution  urged  that-  each  ordinary 
member  should  draw  a  monthly  allowance  of 
Rs.250  plus  free  first  class  railway  passes  and 
postage  throughout  the  province.  After  a 
discussion  lasting  nearly  an  hour  the  mover 
withdrew  the  resolution,  finding  almost  the 
whole  house  to  be  against  the  motion. 

The  next  resolution  urged  that  the  annual 
exodus  of  Government  to  Darjeeling  be  dis¬ 
continued  from  the  next  official  year,  and 
that  no  provision  be  made  for  it  in  next 
year’s  Budget.  The  motion  was  discussed 
for  two  hours  and  all  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  official  members, 
opposed  it  while  most  of  the  elected  members 
both  Europeans  and  Indian?,  supported  the 
motion. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  53  voting  for 
and  41  against.  The  Council  meets  to¬ 
morrow  at  3  p.m. 


Delhi,  9tii  February. 

A  very  large  and  interested  crowd  of  spec - 
1  tators  assembled  to-day  to  witness  the  semi- 
1  finak-of  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  Polo  Tourna¬ 
ment.  Everyseat  was  occupied  and  the  further. 

|  side  of  the  ground  was  packed  with 
1  spectators.  A  shamiana  sheltered  tho 

I  Viceregal  enclosure,  and  there  were  special 
1  enclosures  for  the  Ruling  Princes,  of  whom 
ru  large  number  attended.  The  ground  was 
iea  perfect  condition  and  the  general  avran "e- 
raents  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

The  first  match  was  between-  Patiala 
and  the  20th  Deccan  Horse.  The  latter  put 
up  a  very  fine  fight,  and  with  very  little 
more  luck  the  scores  would  have  been  more 
equal.  Patiala  had  to  play  hard  the  whole 
time  to  maintain  this  supremacy  and  it 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  excellent  exhibition  of 
polo  by  General  Chanda  Singh  that  the 
20  til’s  score  was  not  larger.  General  Worgan 
played  a  very  sound  game  for  his  side,  and 
had  hard  luck  in  n  >t  .‘■coring  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

The  teams  were  : — 

Patiala;  (1)  Major  Jas  want  Singh,  (2)  Col. 
Joginder  Singh,  (3)  Captain  Thakur  Singh, 
(4)  General  Chanda  Singh. 

20th  Deccan  Horse  ;  (1)  Captain  H.  Nunn, 
(2)  Jemadar  Siddi  Nur,  .( 3)  Captain  Tinley, 
(l)  General  Wordan. 

The  game  opened  with  an  almost  imme¬ 
diate  score  by  Patiala,  which  was  followed 
by  a  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  20th 
but  the  goal,  though  signalled,  was  dis¬ 
allowed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  chukker, 
Patiala  scored  again. 

The  second  chukker  was  blank,  though 
tho  20th  had  one  or  two  opportunities  of 
scoring,  which  at  the  critical  moment  they 
failed  to  ’.ake. 

Tho  third  chukker  wa?,  if  anything,  in 
Patiala’s  favour,  but  indifferent  shooting  only 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  two  more  goals 
and  half  time  found  Patiala  leading  by  4 
goals  to  0. 

In  the  fourth  chukker  the  20  th  pressed 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  fates 
did  not  favour  them.  Towards  tht  end  of 
the  period  Patiak*  put  on  another  goal. 

Tho  penultimate  chukker  was  a  really  grim 
struggle,  and  at  last  the  20oh’s  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  a  goal. 

The  final  chukker  was  rather  sticky,  and 
Patiala  took  advantage  of  two  mistakes  by 
the  20th’s  backs,  and  increased  their  lead  by 
2  goals. 

Oa  the  whole  it  was  a  very  good  gallop¬ 
ing  game,  and  provided  a  match  of  much 
interest  from  the  spectators  point  of  view. 

JODHPUR  V  21ST  LANCERS 

The  second  match  was  between  Jodhpur 
and  21st  Lancers.  The  teams  were  : 

Jodhpur  1  (1)  Ram  Raja  Sanut  Singh,  (2) 
Thakor  Prith  Singh,  (3)  The  Maharaja  of 
Rutlam,  (4)  Thakore  Ramsingh. 

21sc  Lancers:  (I)  Mr.  Halford,  (2)  Captain 
Evans,  (3)  Captain  Godfree.  (4)  Captain 
Lister. 

This  was  a  disappointing  game.  The  21st 

did  not  show  their  usual  form,  and  the  Jodh¬ 
pur  team  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  tho 
first  half,  especially  in  the  third  chukker, 
in  which  they  put  on  5  goals. 

After  this  the  Maharaja  of  Rutlam 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  hand,  which 
necessitated  his  leaving  tho  field  and  the 
J jdhpur  extra  man  took  his  place.  The  rate 
of  scoring  then  slowt  d  down  appreciably, 
and  the  fifth  chukker  was  blank.  In  the  final 
period  both  sides  put  on  a  goal.  The  final 
score  was  Jodhpur  14  goals,  21st  Lancers 
4  goals. 

General  Sir  Harry  Watson  and  Major 
Gannon  umpired  in  the  first  match,  and 
Colonel  Giles  and  Major  Gannon  in  the 
second. 

The  band  of  the  2nd  Gurkhas  plajed 
throughout  the  afternoon. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  a  most  keen  and 
i it te rested  spectator  of  loth  matches,  and 
Ins  arrival  caused  a  scene  of  much 
enthusiasm. 


L.G.O.C.'  omnibuses  last  year  ran  alto¬ 
gether  100  million  miles,  and  on  the  average 
there  was  only  one  fatal  a-re'd  nt  per 

1,250,000  miles  run-. 


THEFT  OF  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

A  RIGOROUS  SENTENCE. 

Maoris,  6th  February. 

Percy  Malinson  Dawe»,  an  Indian  Christine 
employed  as  a  stationery  clerk  at  the  Scol 
tish  Mission  Industries  Company,  Limitec 
was  sentenced  to  two  years’  rigorous  impr; 
sinm-nt,  three  months  of  which  is  to  be  i, 
silitury  confinement,  for  the  theft  of  1  V 
folio  account  books  valued  at  Rs.fi. to  s'-0. 

Seven  previous  convictions  for  -s-'mila: 
offences  committed  at  Rungs  lore  :i,e!  M  idra 
wore  alleged  against  the  accused. 


o 
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railway  strikes. 

1  FURTHER  EXTENSION 
THREATENED. 

POSITION  DESCRIBED  ASC*1TIC\L. 

Calcutta,  9th  February. 

The  strike  at  the  Ltllooah  workshop  .of 
the  East  Indian  Railway  Co.  continues. 
About  6.00  strikers  at  a  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  resolved  not  to  resume  work  unless 
their  grievances  were  a  1  justed.  Ihe  menial 
staff  of  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Howrah  are  .also  holding  out. 

There  is  a  persistent  rumour  of  further 
railway  trouble.  Mr.  E.  Jones,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Railway  Workmens 
Association,  has  arrived  from  Allahabad, 
and  has  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  association.  “  Advise 
branches  to  he  prepared,  after  the  impend¬ 
ing  joint  meeting,  for  joint  action  with 
the  Indian  Telegraph  Association  to 
enforce  our  claims  as  already  notified  to 
the  Agents  and  the  Government."  The 
situation  is  critical. 


SCOUT  RALLY  AT  LUCKNOW. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  THE 
CHIEF  SCOUT. 

Lucknow,  9th  February. 

A  grand  rally  of  boy  scduts  which  was 
given  in  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  and 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Baden  Powell  and  a 
distinguished  gathering  was  most  successful. 
After  a  private  arrival  at  Lucknow  station 
and  a  reception  by  the  A.  D.  C.  to  H.  E. 
the  Governor  and  the  principal  scout  officers, 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Baden  Powell  drove 
to  Government  House,  and  thence  with 
His  Excellency  to  the  rally  ground. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  were  received 
by  a  guard  of  honour  of  16  Indian  Kings 
Scouts  which  Sir  Robert  inspected  with 
very  groat  interest,  and  congratulated  them 
upon  their  efficiency.  Two  addresses  of 
welcome  were  presented.  The  first  from 
the  European  and  Indian  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Guide  Association,  and  the  second  from 
the  officeis  of  the  European  section  only. 
The  first  address  was  read  by  Lieutenant 
Sheikh  Shahid  Hussain,  president  of  the 
Indian  Boy  Scouts  Council.  The  Chief 
Scout  repli.d  ihat  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  movement 
among  Indian  boys  hero  although  he  had 
come  all  the  way  simply  because  he  wanted 
with  all  his  heart  to  see  them  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  Brother  Scouts  the 
world  over.  He  assured  them  of  his  desire 
to  meet  them  fully  in  adapting  the  training 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
thanking  him  for  his  desire  to  include  them 
in  a  world-wide  organisation,  credit  was  due 
to  them  for  the  recognition  which  they  had 
thus  achieved.  He  thanked  them  most 
warmly  for  their  address,  which  he  would 
keep  for  a  long  time  as  a  happy  memento  of 
his  visit. 


BENGAL  COUNCIL. 

PROVINCE'S  FINANCIAL  NEEDS. 

Calcutta,  9tii  February 

At  today’s  meeting  of  Bengal  Conn  n 
the  President  announced  that  the  following 
members  had  been  nominated  to  foi  in  a 
panel  of  four  chairmen.  Sir  A  Chaudlmr’ 
Mr.  Watson  Smyth,  Rai  Radha  Charan  Pal 
Bahadur  and  Maulavi  Farlal  Huq. 

The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  asR i 
Government  of  India  to  give  effect  to  the 
following  recommendation  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee.  “The  committee  desire  to 
add  their  recognition  of  the  peculiar  financial 
difficulties  of  Bengal,  which  they  accordingly  j 
commend  to  the  special  consideration  of 
Government  of  India.” 

Mr.  Kerr,  on  behalf  of  Government,  said 
they  had  already  made  a  representation  to 
Government  of  India,  but  no  reply  had 
been  received.  This  resolution  would  help 
their  position. 

A  resolution  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Ministers  was  lost. 

Two  other  resolutions,  one  demanding  the 
abolition  of  Divisonal  Commissionerships, 
and  the  other  asking  for  a  committee  to 
consider  retrenchment  in  various  departments 
of  Government  were  withdrawn. 


BANKER  SWINDLED 

A  STORY  OF  £25.000. 


SULTANS  AND  IHE  KHILAFAT. 


BOMBAY  STRIKERS. 

A  FE9P  EXAMPLES  MADE. 

Bombay,  6th  February. 

Ths  Presidency  Magistrate  to-day  con¬ 
noted  95  tramway,  gas,  and  postal  strikers, 
,nd  sentenced  two  of  them  to  two  months’ 
igorous  imprisonment,  nine  to  be  bound  over 
n  bonds  of  Rs.50  for  one  year,  and  the 
emainder  to  pay  a  fine  of  Rs.25  eaoh,  in 
lefault,  to  undergo  five  weeks  rigorous’  irn- 
irigonment. 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

WESTERN  INDIA  TOURNAMENT. 

Bombay,  6th  February. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  to-day’s 
arnes  in  the  Western  India  Tennis  Tourna 
lent : — 

Men’s  Singles. — Takenchi  beat  Paston. 

Gentlemen’s  Doubles  and  Mixed  Doubles. — 
Ire.  Hunt  and  Bungh  beat  Miss  Meyer  and 
lorarji,  4  6,  6-4,  7-5  ;  Lady  Tata  and  Jeejee- 
ihoy  beat  Mr?.  Bulmer- Perry  and  Captain 
dathews,  6-2,  6-3  ;  Liladhar  and  Syed 

lassan  beat  O’Henry  and  Marshall,  6-2,  6-2  ; 
dr.  and  Mrs.  Portlock  tyeat  Mrs.  Wilkin  and 
dr.  Cox. 


THE.  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF 
FRANCE. 

M.  CLEMENCEAU  REVIEWS  THE  WAR 
DAYS. 

Secunderabad,  8th  February. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honour  at 
Secunderabad,  M.  Clemenceau  said  the  war 
tornado  had  now  passed,  and  it  had 
passed  in  victory  ;  victory  for  England  and 
victory  for  France.  It  had  been  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet,  in  India,  so 
many  of  the  military  officers  and  civil  officials 
who  had  taken  a  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
winning  the  war.  He  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  India  for  the  share 
which  she  had  taken  in  defending  the 
liberties  of  the  world,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  tho  Indian  soldiers,  who  had  fought 
side  by  side  with  those  of  France. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
French  Government  had  had  to  withdraw  to 
Bordeaux,  he  met  a  certain  representative  of 
the  Indian  Army,  and  he  had  at  once  felt, 
that  with  men  like  him  to  fight  on  their 
side,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue. 

Alone  France  must  have  gone  down 
before  Germany,  and  alone  the  British 
could  not  have  survived.  Now  that  the 
war  was  over,  he  hoped  that  fighting  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  wa,s  always  easier  to 
unite  people  to  fight  together  in  time  of  war, 
than  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good  in  times  of  peace.  He  did  not  wish 
to  enter  into  Indian  politics  as  he  knew 
nothing  about  them,  not  that  that  was  a 
reason  for  abstention.  (Laughter.)  He  desired 
however  to  exhort  all  in  India,  whether 
European  or  Indian,  to  work  unitedly  to¬ 
gether.  He  had  had  enough  of  fighting.  France 
had  lost  over  a  million  killed  and  300,000 
prippled.  England’s  losses  had  hardly  been 
less,  and  he  did  beg  that  all  in  India  should 
now  live  at  peace  with  one  another  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  joint  efforts  of  all  concern¬ 
ed  would  be  rewarded  by  a  splendid  future  of 
progress  and  advancement.  (Applause).  A 
reception  followed  the  dinner. 


A  discovery  of  manganese  deposits  has 
)en  made  at  Malepnpre,  in  Belgian  and 
uxemburg.  Search  for  such  deposits  began 

,  1896, 

American  inventors,  it  is  said,  are 
,aing  their  patent  rights  abroad  through 
ie  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
ae  Peace  Treaty. 


ARRIVAL  AT  BANGALO  IE. 


Bangalore,  9th  February. 

M.  Clemenceau  and  party  arrived 
at  Bangalore  via  Guntakal  this  morning 
being  received  by  Sirdar  Kantaraj,  the 
Dewan  of  Mysore,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Mahajara, 
Major  Plowden,  first  Assistant  Resident, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Tasker,  Collector  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Station,  Mr.  B.  Garudachar.  City 
Municipal  President,  the  Rev.  Father 
Tabard  and  others.  The  city  station  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

M.  Clemenceau,  who  is  the  guest  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore,  then  drove  to  Jaya 
Mahal  Guest  House. 


An  amazing  story,  which  reads  like  a 
romance  in  swindling,  of  which  tho  victim 
i  an  English  banker,  forms  the  principal 
ait  divers  ”  in  the  Paris  Press,  writes  the 
<•  urrespondent  of  the  “  Telegraph.”  In  order 
to  make  the  story  as  interesting  as  possible, 
it  is  clear  that  the  imaginative  reporters 
have  called  to  their  aid  their  art  of 
1  embroidery.  The  result  is  that  the  accounts 
of  the  affair  do  not  tally  from  the  point  of 
view  of  details  but  the  writers  are  in 
1  agreement  on  essentials,  and  the  outstanding 
I  feature  of  their  narratives  is  that  the 
^English  banker  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
Windlers,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard, 
and  was  robbed  of  l,500,000f.  (about 
£25,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

Divested  of  trimmings,  the  facts  as  given 
in  the  papers  would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  banker,  whose  name  is  given  as  John 
Hamilton,  of  Dover  and  London,  made 
aquaintance  a  few  months  ago  of  Camille 
Lansquine  and  Castaner,  said  to  be  a 
Spanish  dancer.  Lansquine  put  up  a  scheme 
to  the  banker  for  making  money  by  acquiring 
the  securities  of  rentiers  who  could  not 
negotiate  them  by  reason  of  the  poor  rate  of 
exchange  without  obtaining  other  French 
stock.  ‘  The  Frenchman  argued  that  by  buying 
French  securities  with  English  money 
huge  profits  would  be  made  with  exchange, 
and  loans  could  be  contracted  in  England  on 
their  value,  the  market  for  which  would  go 
up.  Thus,  when  the  rate  of  exchange  became 
about  normal  a  huge  fortune  would  be  made. 
The  banker  is  alleged  to  have  parted  with 
T,250,000f.  for  the  purchase  of  good  securi¬ 
ties.  Last  month  Lansquine  wrote  that  he 
had  almost  completed  the  portfolio  of 
securities,  but  required  250,000f.  to 
finish  the  job,  and  asked  the  banker  to 
come  to  Paris.  When  the  banker  arrived 
he  was  shown  a  portmanteau  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  securities.  He  hesitated  before 
parting  with  more  money,  and  returned  home. 
Early  in  the  present  month  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  banker  arrived  in  Paris  with  a 
bag,  to  which  the  securities  had  to  be 
transferred  and  taken  to  London.  This  was 
duly  accomplished,  and  Lansquine,  in  the 
presence  of  Castaner,  received  the  250,000f. 
sIt  was  expected  that  the  French  man 
and  Spaniard  would  go  to  London  with 
the  banker’s  fepresentatives,  but  both  made 
excuses.  Lansquine  had  urgent  business  to 
attend  to  ;  Castaner’s  passport  was  not  in 
order.  When  the  banker’s  emissaries  return¬ 
ed  home  and  the  bag  was  opened  it  was 
found  to  contain  securities  of  no  other  value 
than  their  weight  in  paper. 

Another  chapter,  which  has  a  touch  of 
piquancy  about  it  opens  in  this  romance  of 
swindling.  The  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard 
bade  farewell  to  their  lady  friends,  and  left 
for  Marseilles.  During  the  journey  the  Spa¬ 
niard  offered  the  Frenchman  a  glass'  of  beer, 
supposed  to  have  been  drugged,  which  sent 
him  to  sleep.  He  slumbered  until  Valence 
was  reached,  and  then  learned  that  his  com¬ 
panion  had  left  the  train  at  Dijon  after 
relieving  him  of  the  25  0,000f.  He  returned 
to  Paris  and  went  to  a  house  at  Vincennes 
which  he  shared  with  the  Spaniard  and 
their  two  mistresses.  Castaner  was  not  there. 
Meanwhile  the  banker  had  lodged  a  com¬ 
plaint.  When  the  police  entered  the  house 
they  searched  the  Spaniard’s  lady  friend 
and  found  upon  her  a  first-class  ticket 
for  Bayonne.  The  police  used  the  ticket. 
When  the  train  arrived  at  Bayonne  the 
Spaniard,  carrying  a  bouquet  as  a  greeting 
to  his  mistress  was  on  the  platform.  He 
was  arrested,  and  was  found  to  be  in  posses 
sion  of  the  250,000f.  The  woman  had 
been  detained  in  Paris,  and  Lansquine  was 
also  taken  into  custody.  The  police  are  now 
endeavouring  to  find  out  what  has  become  of 
he  l,250,000f.  handed  over  to  the  swindlers 


SIR  V  CHIROL  REPLIES  TO  LETTER 
OF  CRITICISM. 

Delhi,  9th  February. 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol  has  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  Muhammad  Faiqaz  Khan 
of  Agra  in  reply  to  the  latter’s  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Press,  challenging  some 
remarks  made  by  Sir  Valentine  in  an  addres^ 
to  the  History  Union  <  f  Madras  Christie® 
College.  Your  letter  of  31st  January  reached 
me  on  arrival  here  on  Sunday  It  appears 
to  be  based  mainly  on  a  mhapprehemion, 
or  perhaps  on  an  inaccurate  report,  -of  the 
statement  which  I  made  in  my  address  to 
the  History  Union  of  the  Madias  Chris¬ 
tian  College.  That  statement  was  not,  as 
your  letter  puts  it,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Ottoman  Sultans  to  the  Khalifat 
was  never  recognised,  hut  that  it  never 
has  been  recognised  by  the  whole  Maho¬ 
med  an  world.  In  support  of  this  statement, 
which  is  assuredly  beyond  dispute,  I  quoted 
the  late  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  the 
founder  of  Aligarh,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
if  Indian  Musalmans  now  repudiate  his 
authority,  nothing  that  1  could  say  would 
carry  conviction  with  them,  and  no  discussion 
of  the  subject  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  Whilst  therefore  declining  your 
invitation,  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to 
my  past  writings  to  show  that  I  am  animated 
by  no  sort  of  hostility  either  to  Indian  Mmul- 
maDS  or  to  the  great  religit  n  which  they 
profess.  Indeed  ihe  whole  of  my  address 
at  Madras  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to 
restrain  the  Indian  Musulmans  from  iden¬ 
tifying  the  cause  of  Islam  with  that  of  a 
power  whose  influence  in  the  Islamic  world 
only  began  to  make  itself  felt  after  the 
greatest  and  most  fruitful  period  of  Islamic 
culture  had  passed  away,  and  finally  facw- 
ficed  the  interests  of  Islam  to  its  temporal 
ambitions  by  wantonly  entering  into  the 

;reat  war  a  3  the  ally  of  Germany. 


THE  WEATHER. 


The  following  table  is  from  observe th  i  s 
made  during  Ihe  24  hours  ended  at  8  *.  m 
on  the  9  th  Feb'  uary 

Temp  In  shade/"  1  1  " 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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11th  February. 

Sanrise. 

Sunset. 

H  M. 

H. 

M. 

Delhi 

_ 

7  4 

18 

6 

8imla  - 

_ 

7  7 

18 

3 

Allahabad  _ 

_ 

6  40 

17 

52 

Luoknow  » 

— 

6  46 

17 

54 

Lahore  _ 

__ 

7  20 

18 

14 

Peshawar  _ 

— 

7  34 

18 

22 

The  following 

report 

timed 

8  a. 

m  .  is 

A  Buda-Pest  telegram  states  that  Count 
Apponyi  is  about  to  yisifc  America  with 
a  view  to  securing  economic  assistance  for 
Hungary. 

Shipments  form  New  Zealand  during 
January  will,  it  is  anticipated,  practically 
clea,r  all  Imperial  meat  in  store  in  New 
Zealand. 

General  Caviglia  has  issued  an  Army 
r  praising  His  troops  for  their  dis¬ 
cipline  and  patriotism  during  the  Fiume 
operations. 


ASSAM  GAZETTE. 

(9t/i  February.) 

Mr  G  E  Sames,  ICS,  ia  granted  an  extension  of  fur- 
lough  for  seven  months,  twenty- seven  days. 

Major  R  Williams,  35'tk  Sikhs,  is  placed  on  special 
duty  in  the  offioe  of  the  Personal  Assistant  to  His 
Exoellenoy  the  Governor. 

Babu  Amalya  Gopal  Chatarjee.,  acts  as  Mansif  ia 
Sylhet. 

Mr  I  Hill,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Polioe,  is 
posted  to  theKhasi  and  Jaintia  Hills. 

Mr  0  Bion,  Superintendent  of  Police,  is  allowed 
eight  months’  leave. 

Rai  Sahib  Anauda  Chandra  Agarvva’a  ooU  as 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Kamrup. 

Babu  Jatindra  Kumar  Basn,  Deputy  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Polipe,  is  appointed  Principal  of  Assam 
Polioe  Training  School. 

Military  Assistant  Surgeon  F  Asquith  officiate* 
aa  Civil  Surgeon,  8-diya. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E  Mao'eod,  IM8,"Civil  Surgeon, 
Lakhimpnr.  »*»  al'owed  combined  leave  for  eo« 
year. 


issued  : — 

Simla,  9th  February. 

Nearly  general  rain  has  fallen  in  Cbota 
Nagpur  with  a  few  falls  in  Bengal.  Ranchi 
reports  $  an  inch.  The  western  depression 
has  given  a  few  falls  of  rain  and  snow  in 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Kashmir, 
and  is  now  passing  away  eastwards. 

Forecast. 

Slight  increase  in  Bengal. 


According  to  a  Constantinople  report  £1 
sterling  is  now  worth  14,000  roubles  in 
Georgia. 

Lord  Ashtown  has  been  granted  £1:5,000 
compensation  in  the  Waterford  County  Court 
for  the  destruction  of  his  shooting  lodge'at 
CBrnahiry  by  fire. 


Help  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Watkin  R.  Roberts  , 
P.  0.  Box  424,  Calcutta. 


With  sincere  greetings  in  the  Lord, 

We  are, 

Your  Comrades  in  the  Master's  service, 


KAMA  BAI,  Mukti  Mission,  Khcdgaon,  Poona  District. 

HARRIET  DAWSON,  B.M.S.,  Berliampore,  Gan  jam  District. 

ROBERT  STANES,  Kt.,  The  Lodge,  Coonoor. 

BIMALANANDA  NAG,  b.a.,  B.M.S.,  College  Square,  Calcutta. 

JOHN  STEWART,  m.a.,  U.F.C.  Mission,  Royapuram,  Madras. 

MALCOLM  G.  GOLDSMITH,  m.a.,  C.M.S.,  Royapetta,  Madras. 

ROBERT  MORRISON,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Rajshahi,  Bengal. 

E.  G.  CARRE,  Captain,  S.O.C.A.,  C/o  Binny  &  Co.,  Madras. 

F.  LEE-SPRATT,  Major,  Secretary,  S.C.A.,  85,  Drummond  Road,  Agra,  U.  P. 

A.  McD.  REDWOOD,  Correspondence  Course  or  Bible  Study,  Richard’s  Town,  Bangalore. 
A.  S.  CROWE,  Secy.,  Ivurku  &  Central  Indian  Hill  Mission,  Ellichpur,  Berar,  C.  P. 

E.  B.  BROMLEY,  Secy.,  Godavari  Delta  Mission,  Narsapur,  Kistna  District. 

NORMAN  BENNET,  m.a.,  Civil  Chaplain,  Lucknow. 

J.  WILKIE,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Gwalior  Mission,  Jhansi. 

K.  K.  MILKER  JI,  b.a..  Sec..  C.L.S.  &  R.T.S..  18.  Clive  Road,  Allahabad. 

c  K‘  JAN'  IER>  M  A-|  D-D-  Pi'incipal  Eitiko  Christian  Coixbsp,  Allahaba], 

LEWIS  B.  R  OGEES,  b.a.  A.B.P.M.,  Toungoo,  Burn*. 


YUNAS  SINHA,  L.M.S.,  Almora,  u.  r. 

J.  PENGWERN  JONES,  Secy.,  Bengal  &  Assam  Prayer  Union,  Maulvi  Bazar,  Assam. 

I.  C.  ARCHIBALD,  m.a.,  C.B.  Mission,  Chicacole,  Ganjam  District. 

A.  L.  BANKS,  r.b.m.u.,  Siwan,  Saran  Dist. 

II.  P.  NAPIER-CLAVERING,  m.a.,  C.  M.  S.,  Talawakele,  Ceylon. 

GERALD  R.  COULTAS,  C.I.G.M.,  Panadura,  Ceylon. 

R.  J.  WARD,  Editor,  Prayer  Circular,  Coonoor. 

WATKIN  R.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  S.  G.  M.,  Sf.cy.,  T.  K.  P.  M.,  P.  0.  Box  424,  Calcutta,  Treasurer. 

J.  I.  MacDONALD,  B.  M.  S.,  Berhampore,  Ganjam  District,  Secretary. 


Note  : — You  are  kindly  requested  to  make  the  Bible  League  known  among  any  new  missionaries  in  your  Sta'L 


Hs\W  £capc  of 


ft 


H.  KrU^ 
f-M„ 

V~  i 


fmlia,  *}umk,  and  (tuition 


29th  August,  1921. 


Dear  fellow  worker. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  the  last  fe.w  decades,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  few  years,  many  open  and  insidious  attacks  have 
been  made  upon  the  divine  inspiration,  authenticity,  and  integrity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

.  ,<nol»!  .  <i  r  ffiT|fN*T  ,v<ro*8  ajfcril  *o  a*vj<£>  a  >xau-/S  i  1  >  ,fl  )OV/fian  .U-jM  .A 

We  believe  that  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  there  are  many  Christian 
workers,  representatives  of  the  Missionary  Societies  and  Unions  working 
in  these  lands,  who  have  no  intention  of  surrendering  their  belief  in  the 
divine  character,  inspiration,  and  truth  of  the  Bible ,  yet,  because  there 
seems  to  be  for  many  such  no  opportunity  of  aiding  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
rolling  back  the  tides  of  the  ever  incoming  destructive  higher  criticism, 
the  weight  and  influence  of  very  many,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  openly 
known  as  believers  in  all  the  Word  of  God,  is  lost,  or  rendered  ineffec¬ 
tive  . 

,  .  I  ■  ".Mil  i'.ll'SK  J  ■!  'I  I.  1/ 

To  band  ourselves  together,  therefore,  into  a  Bible  League ,  is,  we 
are  convinced,  an  immediate  and  pressing  need.  We  may  say  that  a  Bible 
Union  has  been  formed  in  China,  with  a  membership,  in  its  first  nine 
months,  of  over  1,200,  as  well  as  the  Parent  Bible  League  in  England. 

It  is  believed  that  very  many  young  missionaries  have  already  had 
their  faith  destroyed ,  or  their  service  for  Christ  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  modern  destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible,  we  therefore  earnestly 
invite  you  to  join  the  Bible  League  now  being  formed,  the  Constitution  and 
membership  form  of  which  are  enclosed. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  Magazine  will  be  issued  as  the  Organ  of  the  League, 
in  order  that  as  close  a  bond  as  possible  may  be  formed  and  maintained 
between  the  member s ,  such  a  paper  would  contain  helps  towards  answering 
objections  to  the  truth,  accuracy,  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ;  new 
light  bn  Bible  truth  ;  plans  for  meetings  ,  and  other  like  information. 


THE  BIBLE  LEAGUE 


OF 

INDIA.  BURMA.  AND  CEYLON- 


I .  Constitution  of  the  League* 

2-  Letter  of  Invitation. 

3-  Form  of  Membership- 

Hon.  Secretary  : —  1 

Rev.  J.  I.  MacDonald.  ^ 

BERHAMfORE. 


GANJAM  DISTRICT. 


Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME* — The  Bible  League  of  Ivlin,  Bu  mn, 
and  Ceylon. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS. — To  unite  into  a  League  all  (  hristi- 
ans  who  accept  the  doctrinal  basis  set 
forth  in  Article  III,  .and  to  seek  to 
convince  and  enlist  othcis  who  do 
not  so  regard  the  Hoi,-  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  to  pi  ay  for  and  bring  influence 
to  bear  on  Heads  of  Theological 
Colleges,  Mission  Beards,  Committees, 
and  Unions  that  only  suitable  taudi* 
dates  may  be  accepted,  either  foi  train¬ 
ing  or  fer  sending  out  to  the  Mission 
1  ields,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  due 
representation  for  members  of  the 
Bible  League  on  Missionary- Boards, 
Councils,  and  Committees  in  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  and  t>  foster  the 
aims  of  the  League  by  publishing  its 
own  Magazine. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DOCTRINAL  BASIS,— M  ah  v-t*  m  ist  believe 
in  the  divine  inspiration,  authority, 
authenticit, ,  and  truth  of  all  the  cano* 
nical  books  of  the  Bible,  termed  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  primeval  inno¬ 
cence  and  subsequent  falling  away  of 
man  from  God  ;  the  virgin — birth  and 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  His  sinlessncss, 
infallibility ,  and  al  sufficient  and  sacri- 
fici  il  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  His  bodily  i  esurrection  from 
death,  ascension,  and  present  mediato¬ 
rial  work  in  Heaven;  that  all  who  repent 
and  believe  in  Him  have  eternal  life, 
and  are  united  to  the  Father,  through 
His  Son  our  Saviour  by  the  in¬ 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — who  is  the 
third  Person  of  t  ie  Blessed  I'r.nily— 
and  that  •  uch  will  te  laised  up  f/om 
death  by  His  power 

That  the  same  H  >!y  Spirit  s  metifies  man  by 
His  incoming  and  da  ly  indwelling,  thus 
fitting  him  now  for  scr.ice  here  and  foi  Ihj 
return  of  the  Saviour  from  Heaven. 


ARTICLE  IV, 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE,— To  ensure 
,  the  Permanence  and  Continuity  of  the 

Bible  League,  a  small  committee  shall 
be  appointed  annually,  together  with  a 
Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  an  Editor  of  the  Organ  of  the 
League. 

ARTICLE  V. 

FTNA  n]  (  E,— While  Members  of  the  Bible  League 
have  no  financial  liability,  they  may  be 
■  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  Organ  of 

the  League,  and  to  make  donations  to 
its  funds,  should  the  need  arise 

ARTICLE  VI. 

■MEMBERSHIP,— All  who  sign  the  membership 
form  will  be  enrolled  as  members. 

Members  are  expected  to  pray  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bible  League,  and  for  its  operations 
generally.  They  will  also  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  God’s  Word  whenever  and  when¬ 
ever  it  is  impugned,  and  to  win  back  Christians 
who  have  lost  their  belief  in  the  tiuth  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible. 


The  organ  of  the  following  Seven  Missions  j 
working  in  the  area  of  the  Bombny  Rcpres-  j 
entativo  Council  of  Missions:  American  Marstki,  I 
American  Presbyterian,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  S 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Swedish  Alliance,  United  j 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  &  Wesleyan  Methodist.  I 
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CENSUS  REPORT  ON  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA 


Progress  of  Indian  Christianity 

Steady  and  unbroken  Christian  progress  is 
indicated  by  the  detailed  figures  of  the  Indian 
Census  of  March  18,  1921.  Shortly  after  the 
Ceusus  had  been  taken  we  published  the  pro. 
visional  total  of  India’s  population,  the  final 
figures  for  which  now  show  there  to  have 
been  on  the  above  date  318,942,-180  people  in 
India.  The  increase  on  1911  is  3,7S0,O84  or 
1.2  per  cent.  Classified  according  to  religion 
the  Census  returns  show  both  Hinduism  and 
Jainism  to  have  lost  ground  during  the  past 
decade,  Buddhism  and  Mahommedanism  hav¬ 
ing  both  advanced,  the  former  by  8  per  cent, 
the  latter  by  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent. 
When  we  come  to  the  figures  for  Christianity 
we  find  that  while  India’s  population  has  in¬ 
creased  by  only  1*2  per  cent,  the  Christian 
population  has  increased  by  22.64  per  cent. 
That  such  a  high  percentage  of  increase  is 
recorded,  despite  the  decimatioD  by  influenza 
in  1918  and  the  grave  disadvantages  arising 
from  non-Christian  enumerators — on  which 
see  tho  official  observations  in  the  Report 
itself— cannot  fail  to  yield  encouragement  to 
Christian  workers  all  over  India  and  to  tho 
Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 
Indian  Christianity  is  advancing  several  times 
as  fast  as  the  population,  and  several  times 
as  fast  as  India's  other  religions,  a  sure 
indication  of  Christ’s  inevitable  triumph. 
Statistics  of  Religions  in  India 

How  tremendous  the  clash  of  religions  in 
India  is  made  clear  by  the  following  Table  of 
comparative  statistics  showing  the  position 
of  the  various  religions  in  point  of  numbers 
in  1911  and  1921.  We  are  not  yet  in  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  all-India  figures  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  separately 


1921 

1911 

Hindus . 

216,734,586 

217,586,892 

Jains  . 

1,178,690 

1,248,182 

Buddhists  . 

11,571,268 

10,721,453 

Mahommedans 

68,735,233 

66,047,299 

Christians  . 

4,751,079 

3,876,203 

Parsis . 

101,778 

100,090 

Jews  . 

21,778 

20,980 

Animists  . 

9,771,011 

10,295,108 

Minor  religions  &  re¬ 
ligion  not  returned. 

17,089 

37,101 

Christian  Advance  In  Bombay  Presidency 

We  give  below  the  section  on  Christianity 
from  the  1021  Census  Report  for  Bombay 
Presidency,  section  9  in  the  chapter  on  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  as  yet  Is  only  in  proof  stage,  final 
publication  being  delayed  for  some  mouths 
by  the  vast  mass  of  material  which  the  Indian 
Census  volumes  always  contain.  The  figures 
show  that  althoagh  there  has  been  an  actual 
decrease  of  1*8  per  cent  in  the  population  of 
Bombay  Presidency  (26,750,927)  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  returned  as  Christians  has  in¬ 
creased  by  13  per  cent.  '  How  rapid,  propor- 
tionally,’  says  the  Provincial  Superintendent 
of  Census  as  quoted  in  another  column,  ‘is 
the  increase  of  tho  Christians  (in  Bombay 
Presidency)  since  1891  ’ — taking  the  wider 
sweep  of  30  years—*  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
diagram  which  begins  this  chapter.’  As  we 
are  unable  to  reproduce  that  diagram  in  our 
columns  we  may  say  in  geueral  that  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  printed  squares  the  diagram  shows  the 
‘relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  different 
main  religions  ’  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Roughly  speaking  these  squares  show  that 
while  the  Hiqdus  hay©  increased  by  a  total 


represented  in  two  and  a  half  squares,  and 
the  Mohammedans  live  squares,  the  number 
of  Christians  has  advanced  by  forty-three 
squares.  Such  figures  concerning  so  difficult 
a  part  of  India  are  highly  encouraging,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  wide  tracts  of  oouutry  where  there  is  not 
a  single  Indian  Christian,  with  no  Christian 
work  of  any  kind  being  done.  Moreover,  as 
an  Indian  Census  authority  has  admitted, 
‘  thcro  is  reason  to  think  that  there  is  always 
an  understatement  of  Christiau  figures 
through  Hindu  enumerators  refusing  to  nc 
cept  the  religious  return  of  converts.’ 

Lessons  of  the  Census 

Missionaries  and  Christian  leaders  every¬ 
where  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  tho 
paragraphs  of  the  Report.  Not  only  is  there 
the  responsibility  for  the  mighty  unevange. 

I  teed  tracts  of  Western  India,  so  that  there 
is  even  yet  only  one  Christian  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  people— ‘  1  *04  per  cent’ is  the  figure  of 
the  Census  Report — but  there  are  the  grave 
defects  pointed  out  in  the  Christianity 
already  established.  No  true  missionary  or 
Indian  Christian  loader  will  seek  to  minimize 
the  gravity  of  what  is  said  in  tho  Report 

concern,. up;  whatever  ‘ousts  dlstlnotions'  inrvy 

still  remain  in  the  Indian  Christian  com 
munity,  for  has  nob  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh 
declared  that  caste-spirit  should  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  elephautiasis  in  the  Indian 
Church’s  feet.  Nor  will  any  real  friend  of  Christ 
question  the  statement  in  the  Report  that 
Christianity  in  far  too  many  eases  is  a  matter 
of  mere  ‘exterior’,  and  *  scarcely  more  than  a 
thin  veneer’.  Probably  tho  most  important 
lesson  of  the  whole  Census  is  that  it  drives 
home  the  importance  of  consolidating  alroady 
existing  gains  and  ensuring  a  better  quality 
of  Christianity. 

Vastness  of  The  Christian  Task 

How  vast  the  task  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Church  is  illustrated  by  a  Table  showing  tho 
religious  composition  of  the  population  of 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  Table  shows  thedistri* 
bution  of  tho  population  of  each  district  by  re¬ 
ligion  since  1  SSI.  We  have  summarized  this,  and 
the  proportions  held  by  tho  various  religions 
in  every  10,090  of  tho  population  in  the  Presi. 
deucy  are  indicated  by  the  following  statistics 
fur  the  past  three  decades,  covering  four 
Ceusus  enumerations.  These  show  no  more  than 
104  returned  as  Christian  in  every  10,00  of 
the  people.  But  if  these  104  will  only  live  and 
act  like  Jesus  Christ  the  next  ten  years  ! 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  better  quality  of 
Christianity.  The  proportions  are  as  follow  : 

Religions  per  10,000  of  W.  India  Population 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Hindu . 

...  7,947 

7,°63 

7,858 

8,061 

Mohammedan 

...  1,729 

1,810 

1,807 

1,029 

Jaiu  . 

...  180 

181 

211 

206 

Christian  .... 

...  104 

91 

86 

03 

Parsi  ••• 

...  32 

31 

31 

28 

Is  a  Ce»8us  of  Sects  '  Worth  tho  Money '? 

Appendix  G  in  the  Census  Report  deals 
with  'Sects  of  Christians  from  which  part  wo 
havo  reprinted  the  most  important  para¬ 
graphs.  This  part  of  tho  Roportmust  be  pro¬ 
nounced  unsatisfactory,  almost  its  sole  value 
being  that  it  affords  a  basis  of  comparing  the 
Census  totals  with  the  totals  known  to  tho 
various  Missions.  Take  lor  instance  the  Pro¬ 
testant  total  i  given  ae  90,748.  The  totals  of  tho 
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Missions  in  tho  area  of  the  Bombay  Represen¬ 
tative  Council  of  Missions  alone  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  tho  area  of  that: 
Couueil  is  much  less  than  the  area  covered  by 
the  Bombay.  Presidency  Census  Repprt.  Every 
Missiou  whose  statistics  are  near  at  hand 
reports  a  higher  figure  than  do  the  Census 
Tables.  This  means  that  tho  Christian  totals  for 
Bombay  Presidency  are  probably  substantial¬ 
ly  higher  than  tho  Census  figures  show  :  the 
Protestant  figures  certainly  are.  We  there¬ 
fore  agree  with  the  twofold  conclusion  of  the 
Census  Report  which  observes  that  ‘  the  pro¬ 
per  agency  for’  a  Census  of  Christian  Sects 
‘would  be  some  Central  Missionary  Conference' 
and  that  ‘it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  collection 

of  statistics  of  sects . is  worth  the  mouey.’ 

Iu  adopting  such  a  conclusion  there  is  no  need 
to  go  beyond  the  official  observations,  which, 
with  reference  either  to  the  1921  Census  or  to 
those  earlior,  include  the  following  phrases  : 

‘Ill-educated  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  enu¬ 
merators  ;  instructions  as  to  enumeration 
wore  often  left  quite  ummistered  if  even 

read;  the  sect . being  filled  up  ..by  guess 

work ;  the  vagaries  of  the  returns ;  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  doorcase  is  due  to 
actual  decrease  in  the  converts  or  to  mistakes 

in  clnssitloatilon.  • 

Sect6  of  Christians  In  Bombay  Presidency 

The  following  gives  a  summary  of  tho  Chris¬ 
tian  Soct  Figures  available  since  1881 

188 1'  1891  1901  1911  1921 

Total  Chris¬ 


tians  ..  145,1 54  167.001  216,093  242,853  276,765 
Abyssinian  ••  •••  4 


Armenian  33 

49 

01 

57 

157 

Syrian  ....  4 

3 

3 

11 

133 

Greek  ...  21 

Roman 

70 

89 

17J 

19 

Catholic  115,515  123,706  114,011  154,412  163,388 
Protestant  Total 

25,839 

Sect  not 

39,171 

71,294 

87,675 

96,7iS 

returned  3,740  3,942  30,601 

Details  of  Protestants  Sects  : — 

525 

16,320 

Auglican  16,431 

-24,014 

37,794 

33,453 

31,378 

Baptist  820 

Congrega- 

tionalist 

891 

260 

321 

1 ,394 

509 

1,509 

9,126 

1 1 ,672 

8,409 

Lutheran  81 

Methqdists 

973 

892 

1 ,298 

143 

979 

Presbyterian 

1,644 

4,773 

13.S62 

14,031 

5,157 

Salvationist 

4,564 

5,837 

8,322 

9,S72 

Others  & 

Sect  not 

1,162 

12,444 

10,101 

7,400 

specified  1,162 

4.4U 

108 

8,644 

24,618 

Women  Teachers’  Training  College 
Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Inspector.  C.  D.  to  hold  an  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Candidates  who  have  passed  St.  A.V.  5. 
bids  who  pass  this  Entrance  Examination 
will  bo  able  to  enter  the  2nd  Year  Class. 
-  p plications  to  appear  for  the  Examination 
should  bo  submitted  through  tho  heads  of 
schools  to  Miss  Gordon,  424  Raste  Peth,  Poona 
City.  The  Examination  will  probably  be  held 
in  September,  bub  La  further  announcement 
will  be  made. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY: 


As  regards  the  total  figures  of  the  Christian 
religion  there  is  as  usual  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
population  has  declined.  How  rapid,  propor¬ 
tionally,  is  the  increase  of  the  Christians  since 
1891  is  clearly  seen  from  the  diagram  which 
begins  this  chapter.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of 
this -rapid  proportional  increase  the  Christian 
religion  is  by  no  means  yet  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  country,  as  the  following  percent¬ 
ages  of  Christians  to  Total  Population  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  from  1881  to  1921,  will 
show : 


1881 

0-62 

189  L 

..  ... 

0*62 

1901 

...  ., 

..  ... 

0‘85 

1911 

0-90 

1921 

.. 

1'04 

The  Christian  religion  is  more  prominent  in 
British  Territory  than  in  Indian  States.  The 
percentages  of  Christians  to  total  population 
at  this  census  are — British  Districts  1-36, 
States  and  Agencies  0-19.  To  this  result  the 
much  larger  number  of  Europeans  necessarily 
to  be  found  in  British  Territory  is  not,  as 
might  be  at  first  supposed,  the  main  contribu¬ 
tory  cause.  It  is  true  that  out  of  31,889 
Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  31,619  are  recorded  from  British  Terri¬ 
tory  and  only  270  from  State  Territory.  Bnt 
even  after  eliminating  these  the  percentages 
of  remaining  Christians  to  total  population  are 
only  modified  to  the  following— British  Dis¬ 
tricts,  1*19,  States  and  Agencies  0*18.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  missionary  enterprise  has 
been  much  more  vigorous  in  the  British  terri¬ 
tory.  The  regional  distribution  in  British 
Districts  only  is  shown  in  the  following  Table: 

Christian  Figures  in  1921  and  1911 


Actual  number  Varia- 
Districts  of  Christians  in  tion 

1921  1911  Percent 


Bombay  Presidency  ... 

Bombay  Citv . 

Unjarat,  . 

Abmedabad  ...  ... 

Broach . 

Kaira  . 

Panch  Mahal . 

Surat  ...  . 

lvonkan  . 

Kanara  . 

Kolaba  ..•  . 

Ratnagiri  . 

Thana  (Suburban  Dist.) 

Deccan  . 

Ahmednagar  . 

Kbandesh  East 
Kbandesh  West 
Nasik  ... 

Poona  ... 

Sitara  ... 

Sholapur 
is  arnatak 
Bclgaum 
Bljapur ... 

Dbarwar 
Sind 
Karachi 
Hyderabad 
Navabshah 
Larkhana 

Sultkur . 

Thar  aud  Parkar 
Upper  Sind  Frontier. 


276,705  246,657 
68,169  67,365 


98.331 
5,056 
2,618 

25,589 

3,210 

1,858 

73,721 

16,119 

1,500 

0,431 

49,611 

56.332 
23,402 

1,853 
1,011 
7,270 
17,737 
2,552 
2,502 
14,336 
6.715 
1,077 
6,544 
11,731 
9.999 
1,054  1 
40  f 
59 
481 
83 
15 


31,787 

4,000 

1,102 

23,692 

1,852 

1.185 
68,557 
16,843 

1,258 

5,714 

44,742 

48,194 

24,930 

1,420 

629 

3,253 

14,936 

1,295 

1,725 

18,728 

7.185 
1,098 
5.445 

10,911 

9,013 

1,180 

72 

585 

80 

31 


13 

19 

21 

25 

138 

8 

73 

57 

8 

4 

24 

13 

11 

17 
6 

31 

61 

23 

19 
97 
45 

4 

7 
2 

20 

8 
11 

3 

18 
18 

4 
52 


It  will  be  seen  that  tho  Districts  which 
show  a  decline  are  Kanara,  Ahmednagar, 
Pelgaum,  Bijapur,  Larkana,  Sukkur  and  the 
Upper  Sind  Frontier.  In  all  others  there  is 
an  increase  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  con¬ 
siderable.  To  these  changes  the  variations  in 
the  Christian  populations  of  Cantonments  ere 
an  important  eontributory  cause, the  Christian 
population  of  Cantonments  being  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations,  through  alterations  in  tho 
distribution  of  troops,  hospitals,  etc. 


Tho  figures  of  Christians  at  the  last  two 
Censuses  in  the  various  Cantonments  is  given 
in  the  annexed  Table.  Bombay  City  has  no 
Cantonment,  and  it  is  not  therefore  possible 
to  isolate  the  changes  due  to  the  above  causes 
iu  the  case  of  that  city.  Moreover  in  Bombay 
the  tioops,  and  other  persons  connoted  with  j 


them,  are  only  a  very  small  element  in  the 
total  number  of  Christians  in  the  city.  The 
case  is  different  with  some  of  the  Mofussil 
Districts,  where  troop  movements  may  quite 
upset  the  ratio  of  Christiaus  from  Census  to 
Census.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  is 
Nasik,  where  the  figures  show  how  entirely 
the  military  population  controls  the  total 
number  of  Christians  in  the  District.  This  is 
however  the  only  district  in  which  the  efleot 
of  Military  changes  is  so  large. 

The  Christians  in  Deolali  Cantonments  aud 
the  whole  of  the  Nasik  District  in  1911  and 


1921  are  shown  to  be 

Deolali 

Cantonment 

Nasik 

District 

1911  . 

90 

3,253 

1921 

3,364 

7,270 

Christian  Population  of  Cantonments 

Towns 

Ahmedabad 

1911 

34 

1921 

281 

Santa  Cruz 

... 

36 

1840 

Ahmednagar 

... 

2103 

2166 

Deolali 

99 

3364 

Poona  ... 

6612 

7228 

Kirkee 

2178 

2525 

Purandliar  ... 

... 

91 

34 

Satara 

... 

227 

283 

Belgaum 

3365 

2491 

Hyderabad  ... 

898 

878 

Karachi 

3978 

3152 

Deesa  . 

167 

185 

Total 

19779 

24383 

The  effect  of  Cantonments  does  not  however 
entirely  cease  even  with  the  above  figures.  In 
the  Upper  Sind  Frontier  the  reduction  in 
Christians  from  Census  to  Census  is  no  doubt 
due  mainly  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Can¬ 
tonment  from  Jacobabad.  And  it  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  Ahmedabad  would  have  shown 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  Christians  in  the 
long  term  variation  since  1881  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  that  Canton 

ment  with  tho  removal  of  tho  Artillery  prior  to 
1011. 

For  the  reat  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Gujarat, 
and  especially  Kaira,  continues  to  be  the 
most  important  field  for 

Missionary  Enterprise. 

There  seems  reason  to  think  that  iu  Ahmed¬ 
nagar  tho  field  has  been  worked  ont.  bub  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  new  arrivals  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  dispersal  of  the  older 
converts  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission, 
who  go  far  afield  and  often  to  Bombay  or 
Poona,  now  that  they  are  of  ago  to  earn  their 
livings.  The  Deccan  Missions,  and  especially 
this  one,  are  believed  to  be  older  than  those 
working  in  Gujarat;  and  a  decline  in  the 
Christian  population  of  Kaira  may  therefore 
be  anticipated  in  the  next  or  following  de¬ 
cade.  However  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
believed  that  the  American  Marathi  Mission 
and  other  earlier  Missions  brought  their 
converts  up  to  professions  in  which  openings 
are  not  available  except  in  large  cities, 
whereas  tho  new  Gujarat  Missions  have 
worked  more  on  the  lines  of  retaining  their 
converts  iu  their  own  villages  at  hand-loom 
weaving  and  similar  village  occupations. 
The  remarks  in  this  paragraph  are  made, 
however,  subject  to  correction  by  persons 
better  acquainted  with  missionary  work. 

The  Quality  of  Christianity  in  India 
is  scarcely  a  subject  which  the  Census  ought 
to  touch  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  on  tho 
quality  of  any  religious  movement  depends  its 
permanence.  Various  Provincial  Reports  in 
the  past  have  discussed  the  subject  in  detail. 
Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  tho  low-caste  converts  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  thin  veneer.  Without  wishing 
either  to  adhere  to  or  secede  from  this  opinion 
1  should  like  to  cite  two  cases  in  which  the 
Hindu  tradition  reasserted  itself  beneath  the 
Christian  exterior. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  the 

Caste  Distinctions  are  Still  Observed. 

In  a  small  mofussil  village  composed  mainly 
of  converts  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  it  was  the 
recognised  custom  for  deseendents  of  un- 
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touchable  converts  to  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  rest  on  the  other  side.  A  new 
pastor  arrived  at  some  date  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  decade,  and  at  once  took  his  congrega¬ 
tion  to  task  for  exhibiting  feelings  and  preju¬ 
dices  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  doctrines. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  abolish  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
warned  by  his  congregation  of  the  probable 
consequences  but  persisted,  with  the  result 
that  a  considerable  body  of  the  touchable 
Christians  seceded,  and  were  readmitted  as 
Hindus  by  the  local  members  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  castes. 

In  the  winter  of  1920  a  letter  had  appeared 
in  the  Chronicle  from  a  Konkan  correspon¬ 
dent,  describing  himself  as  a  Christian  Koli, 
definitely  foreshadowing  the  return  of  him¬ 
self  and  others  to  the  religion  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  The  Rev.  A.Goodier,  S.J.,  (Roman Catho¬ 
lic)  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  was  kind  enough 
to  furnish  mo  with  some  further  information 
regarding  this  movement.  He  writes  : — 

‘During  theearly  part  of  1920  a  distinct 
effort  was  made  by  a  Hindu  Society  to  win 
tho  Christian  Kolia  of  Bombay  Island.  At 
first  the  movement  threatened  to  be  very 
far-reaching  but  in  the  end  resulted  in  a 
Hindu  ceremony  at  Mandvi,  Bombay,  in 
which  about  five  familios,  consisting  of  alto¬ 
gether  20  persons,  wore  formerly  received 
from  Christianity  to  Hinduism 
The  reports  of  this  event  were  much  exagge. 
rated,  and  one  heard  of  wholesale  conversions 
to  Hinduism,  for  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
-there  was  no  foundation  in  faot.’ 

Dr.  Goodier  also  mentioned  that  attempts 
were  again  being  made  by  certain  persons  to 
win  over  those  Kolis  who  were  losing  their 
tenements  as  the  result  of  the  Improvement 
Trast’s  efforts,  tenements  in  other  localities 
being  guaranteed  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
embracing  Hinduism.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  Christian  Kolis  combine  the  worship 

of  idols  witli  tlio  worship  of  the  Christian 

Trinity,  figures  of  Hindu  godlings  being  kept 
behind  the  altar,  and  covered  with  a  cloth 
when  a  priest  comes  to  celebrate  Mass.  As 
Dr  Goodier  says,  ‘Though  we  call  them 
Christians,  one  has  to  give  a  very  broad 
definition  iu  order  to  include  them.’ 

SECTS  OF  CHRISTIANS 

(From  Appendix  G  of  Bomba _y  Census  Report) 

Iu  case  of  Christians  it  has  always  boon  tbo 
practice  to  return  sect.  Bub  at  a  Census  like 
the  present,  when  the  instructions  as  to  enu¬ 
meration  were  often  left  quite  unmasterod 
if  even  read,  the  sect  returns  were  bound  to 
be  somewhat  incomplete.  The  main  trouble 
is  to  get  enumerators  and  private  persons  to 
understand  that  ‘Protestant’  is  nob  a  sect 
name.  It  is  the  harder  for  them  to  grasp  this 
fact  because  in  ordinary  conversation  almost 
all  Christians  would  be  relegated  either  to 
Protestantism  or  Roman  Catholicism  and 
‘  Roman  Catholic  ’  is  a  correct  sect  name.  The 
main  Christian  churches  as  ordered  by  the 
Census  Commissioner  are  :  Roman  Catholic, 
Syrian  (of  five  sects),  Armenian,  Abyssinian, 
Greek  or  Orthodox, Protestant.  This  last  in  India 
is  divided  into  the  following  : — Anglican  Com¬ 
munion,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Congregatioualist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  Salvationist, 
South  India  United  Church,  Minor  Protestant 
denominations,  and  Protestant  Unsec barian. 

Under  the  last  head  are  included  Protestant , 
Sect  not  Specified.  Put  this  is  hardly  fair  on 
those  bodies  who  belong  to  the  Protestant 
faith  aud  are  genuinely  anxious  to  do  away 
with  ‘  sect  ’  and  ‘churches’  and  are  there¬ 
fore  strictly  uusectarian.  The  vast  majority 
of  Protestants  whose  sect  is  not  returned 
would  belong  to  the  Auglioau  Communion. 
Finally  we  have  to  allow  for  the  simple  return 
‘  Christian, ’  i.  e.,  main  sect  nob  returned. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  number  more 
than  iu  1911,  are  spread  over  the  Presidency, 
their  principal  centres  being  too  well  known 
to  court  discussion. 

The  Anglican  Communion  is  also  widely 
spread.  The  figures  are  slightly  less  than 
last  time.  Bub  this  is  due  to  failure  to  re¬ 
turn  sect,  shown  by  the  figures  of  Prates* 
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tant  Unseotarian  and  Sect  Not  Specified  which 
vise  from  6,988  (exol.  Adeu)  in  1911  to  22,425 
in  1921.  It  is  here  that  tho  missing  members 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  would  be  found. 

The  Congregationalist  total  figure  falls  from 
11,072  to  8,409.  The  reduction  is  probably 
apparent  rather  than  real,  tlie  missing  persons 
being  lost  in  ‘Protestant— Sect  Not  Specified' 
as  explained  below.  The  distribution  is  the 
same  as  before,  practically  all  tho  adherents 
being  returned  from  the  Deccan,  and  tho  vast 
majority  from  Nagar.  The  American  Marathi 
Mission  is  the  principal  CoDgregationalist 
organization,  and  probably  all  or  almost  all 
the  returns  are  converts  of  that  body. 

[brief  paragraphs  on  Baptists  and  Lutherans 
are  held  over  until  next  week  through  lack  of 
space.  Ed.  D.] 

Methodists,  whose  total  number  rises  from 
13,t62  to  14,081,  are  almost  entiiely  confined  to 
Kaira  and  the  adjacent  districts  and  States. 
The  principal  Mission  of  this  sect  seems  to  be 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Census  Office  to  judge 
whether  the  rise  in  numbers,  and  another 
phenomenon,  namely  an  apparent  dispersion 
from  Kaira  into  broach  and  other  adjacent 
regions,  is  due  to  actual  Mission  operations  or 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  returns. 

Presbyterians  rise  from  8,822  to  9,372.  Their 
distribution  in  the  North  is  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  the  last  sect,  but  there  is  a  body 
of  adherents  in  the  Kolhapur  region  also. 
The  principal  Missions  are  the  Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission,  which  works  in  Gujarat,  and 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  which 
works  in  the  Southern  Mai  nth  a  Country. 

The  adherents  of  the  Salvation  Army  fall 
from  10,101  to  7,400.  The  sphere  of  operations 
of  the  mission  seems  to  approximate  to  that 
of  the  last  two  ;  but  it  is  strong  also  in  Ah- 
mednagar.  On  the  whole  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  Army’s  work  to  veer  towards  regions 
where handloora  weaving  is  commonly  pursued. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  decrease 
is  due  to  actual  decrease  in  the  converts  or 
to  mistakes  in  classification  at  one  Census  or 
the  other. 

Minor  Protestant  Denominations  rise  from 
1,708  to  2,193.  The  regional  distribution  is 
however  wholly  changed.  In  1911  the  returns 
were  scattered  through  most  districts  of  the 
Northern  Division  and  Central  Division.  On 
this  occasion  this  Sub-Head  disappears  from 
the  Northern  Division  and  comes  out  strong  in 
Ahmednagar  from  which  district  it  was  form¬ 
erly  absent.  Of  the  total  numbers  Ahmednagar 
(1,238),  Poona  (613),  East  Khandesh  CISC),  and 
Nasik  (149)  account  for  almost  the  whole.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Sub-Head  from  the  N.  D. 
is  probably  due  to  altered  classification.  Last 
time  the  Danker  Brethren  Mission,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Mission,  Ahmedabad,  and  a  good  many 
others  were  not  in  the  list  circulated  to  Abs¬ 
traction  Offices;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
anything  not  in  the  list  was  taken  to  this 
head.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Missions,  which  in  Ull  were  specially 
classified  in  the  list  as  Minor  Protestant  De¬ 
nominations,  have  this  time  been  taken  to  Pro¬ 
testant  Unsectarian  : — ‘  Church  of  America,’ 
Vanguard  Mission,  ‘Poona  and  Inland  Village 
Mission.’  The  first  of  these  names  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  below. 

As  for  Protestants  Unsectarian  and  Sect  Not 
Specified  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
this  is  an  unsatisfactory  head,  embracing  both 
genuine  Dnsectariaus  and  also  the  incorrect 
term  Protestant,  which  was  all  too  common  in 
many  Cantonments  and  Railway  centres.  It 
has  also  been  shown  in  tho  last  paragraph 
that  several  important  missions  which  are 
known  to  have  been  classified  as  Minor  Pro 
testant  Denomination  in  1911,  have  this  time 
been  taken  to  this  head.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  these  two  causes  the  figures  rise 
from  7,063  to  22,425.  It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  assign  the  increase  in  any  local  region 
to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  causes- 

There  is  however  one  point  to  be  noted.  In 
1911  the  return  ‘Church  of  America’  was 
taken  to  Minor  Protestant  Denominations. 
On  the  present  occasion  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Census  Commissioner  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  ‘  Church  of  America’  and 
tp o  return  was  directed  to  be  taken  to  *  Pro¬ 


testant— Sect  not  specified.’  In  a  Presidency 
like  Bombay  with  its  large  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Missions  the  return  ‘American’  or  ‘Ameri¬ 
can  Church’  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  schedule 
against  some  of  tho  converts.  And  the  Abs. 
traction  Offices  would  probably  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  take  such  entries  as  equivalent  to  ‘Church 
of  America’  instead  of  ‘American  Marathi 
Mission’,  ‘American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis¬ 
sion,’  etc  ,  and  would  therefore  classify  as 
'Protestant....  Seot  Not  Specified.’  We  have  seen 
above  that  the  Congregatioualists decrease  in 
numbers.  And  since  the  bulk  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  are  converts  of  the  American 
Marathi  Mission,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  of  them  iu  the  manner  just  explained 
found  their  way  into  this  head. 

The  head  Sect  Not  Returned,  which  means 
usually  the  simple  entry  ‘  Christian,  ’  rises 
unfortunately  from  533  to  16,323.  I  should  like 
however  to  explain  (1)  that  in  1901,  a  Census 
sometimes  held  up  as  a  model,  the  figures  of 
‘  Denomination  Not  Returned  ’  amounted  to 
30,601,  and  (2)  that  the  practice  by  which  the 
Abstraction  Offices  fill  up  missing  entries  in 
the  schedules  by  external  and  internal  evi¬ 
dence  was  carried  to  greater  lengths  iu  1911 
than  this  time.  That  practice  is  excellent  so 
long  as  only  sound  evidence  is  accepted.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  too  great  a 
length  in  1911  ;  and  for. that  reason  I  hazard 
the  opinion  that  the  actual  number  of  cases  in 
which  ‘  Christian  ’  alone  without  a  sect  name 
was  returned  in  191 1  were  really  very  much 
more  that  533,  the  sect  in  the  remaining  cases 
being  filled  up  in  the  Abstraction  Office  by 
guesswork  on  the  strength  of  the  sects  of 
missions  known  to  be  working  in  the  region 
from  which  the  incomplete  entries  came.  This 
is  borne  out  by  certain  internal  evidence  iu 
the  1911  figures  of  a  kind  too  technical  to 
explain  here. 

The  above  examination  of  the  Protestant 
Sect  figures  is  somewhat  perfunctory.  But  it 
is  as  full  as  is  legitimate  in  view  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  figures  and  the  vast  amount  of 
other  matter  demanding  examination.  Sect  of 

Protoatauta  is  probably  on©  of  those  oafles  like 
Language,  in  which  skilled  estimates  would 
produce  more  reliable  figures  than  a  geueral 
Census  Examination  carried  out  almost  entire¬ 
ly  by  ill-educated  Hindu  and  Mahometan  Enu¬ 
merators.  The  proper  agency  for  framing  such 
skilled  estimates  would  be  some  Central  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  Government  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  col¬ 
lection  of  statistics  of  sects  beyond  the  main 
distinction  into  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant  ia  worth  the  money.  Administrative  prob¬ 
lems  might  here  and  there  conceivably  turn 
on  the  question  whether  the  Christians  in  any 
district  are  mainly  Methodist  or  mainly  Bap¬ 
tists.  But  such  questions  would  never  be 
important.  And  the  Census  figures  on  such  a 
point  are  not  fully  reliable.  On  the  other  hand 
we  can  collect  through  the  ordinary  Census 
agency  figures  of  a  reliable  kind  classifying 
Christians  under  the  three  main  heads  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants  and  others.  And 
that  seems  as  far  as  the  Census  ought  to  be 
asked  to  carry  its  investigations. 


A.  M.  M.  Higher  Education  Fund 
Applications  for  help  from  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission 
should  he  seut  immediately  to  Mr.  C-  H.  Burr, 
A.  M.  High  School.  Ahmednagar,  who  will 
supply  forms  of  application  on  receipt  of  the 
fee  of  one  rupee  as  per  rule.  Applicants 
should  be  studying  in  college. 

Wanted:  Two  trained  and  experienced  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  as  Headmasters  of  Village  Prima¬ 
ry  Schools.  Apply  immediately  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  in  charge,  U.F.  C.  Mission,  Wardlia,  C*  P. 

Wanted  :  An  earnest  consecrated  Mara¬ 
thi-speaking  evangelist,  middle-aged.  Apply 
to  (Miss)  M.  Lissa  Hastie,  Mukti  Mission, 
Kedgaon,  Poona  District. 

Vadala  Postal  Address 
Missionaries  and  Indian  Christian  leaders 
at  Vadala,  Ahmednagar  District  intimated  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  their  poRtal  address  had 
beon  changed  to  Vadala,  Via  Ahmednagar. 
They  now  intimate  that  the  address  is  to 
b<£;  Vadala  Mission,  Ahmednagar. 
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4dld.  graft  R 1 4 i -ft  giggigfft  egTOT  fgg- 
^’■S  sR-^d  d'-ftd  eg%S;  TpE  -ftid  *J  TITOS  4 1 4< 
girarggrft  53jq7=arr  eptN  raraft  gift.  rara  raff 
m  ggraftd  f r  SW  TO"gid  eTOT  cSTS  gg;  J?rS 
f%=T  gif!3  gift;  RT  Fddid  T I 15  TOT  tdldld 

gffira?rar  gfffggftrai  grog  gtrai.  wrenra  gpr- 
Tgft  ggg  to  gro  rargro,  ftfei 

SIITO  gfgfgls  fid;  cdidl  ‘  Trirnd  TOT,  ’  giTOTT 

ftrora  aiffl  tot’,  ‘  srhirstm  ft*  rats  era 
rater’  gr  <tt3  fggfg  rasTO  gtsr.  jgggr  fig 
awt  Fgwsrs.  sit  rgwsigr  frogra  egfw  gsp 
jgjra  to  rateror  agggT  to  graagrg,  TOg  rag r- 
pgirar  grata  sgt.  jjr  grarar  srwh  tsrsrraiT 
gras^irp  ra  griff  eprar  tortoh  gra?  grasgftp 
ddrTOgi  eiraSTS.  gift  grararswrraT  fgfra  HldjUdra 
gsr.  parr  ft#  graft  arrowr  srpefpr  fftigmiw 
eggfras  graft  grirarTO  ra  toipr'^  g  caMr- 
ggtT  grarro  sir  graft  tor  TOiggrra  ggrg  grra- 

55&  eiddld.  5  TO’T  dS3U  efffi  iror-l  JTr-r; 
fesjir  5^jit  sTpjri  gift:  eraro.  >rm 
^nrarro  radi  gifts  e-rngi  -144  tpt  Trsrrarn  > 
'sir  wf  ariw  gi  gw  sir  gror  gitftr 
sfitf,  gw  gsgrir  eirqw  gr  grrrrggragT  ^rftf 
gror  ^i#.’ 

■\.  g|g|f  wgf%  epjTOft  sir  erRgsrftr  'wit 
ggprr  graq’  ?r  gw  raferra.  wwi^gifw  wft- 
jg  ttfifwi  ggirgi:  ra%  ggggR  wsif  eg%  3# 
ft  giPidig.  g^dirftgfdfg  'draft  srragr  gftrgftr 
grarg  ggsgra  g«m  ggr  Irara  s  ftft  wwrw 
tor  fir  wsrapwr  gwwra  gftwr  eraTgift  ferra. 
grr  ftesf  ftgjft  ragra  wraftlf  ggs,  ftrwr  g  g3, 

frafftrraf  ggjfr  flroft  gsftnftj  ggpraft  raft 

fttgii-ift  jpraft  raff  graftt  eraft.  ewr  agftf  grfe 

frfWiftsjt  get!  giRdl'iiSd  dl'djd  eftgr  3[gftf, 

gift  grwfftw,  girar  ftft,  ftrafe^,  rtw  ^grurrs- 

'TR'  £^K  JTRTf  '3RrTRT. 

IraN  It  fomfE  graft  flsft;  g'-p  g'gg  ftftsr 
gagra  erggra  g  fttratrar  erftsrarggi  ^  Pr- 
pRftsgi  gigrrar  enrag  ^  stgggftrr  iwgwra 


rara  eraftt.  srit  wnig  grwftrat  ft  fftrawg 
gggg  ira  ftft  g  gwpft  ggrfft  gift. 

^  fftraftf  fttgrirar  gs  ‘wft  ertg,g  fftst  ftg^R’ 
sir  rgggrgfgTtg  giswrarog  srawgig  ftftr. 
gg  fftggrf  sir  rararr  g%tg  ggrat  gff' 

lift  g?f  ^  araftfwr  toetwi  gggR  gfe  gsw 
erarag  gift,  ft  gg  gsat  ftg:  graft  'eraft. 
ftg  srgft  fenw  gsra  gift  rstra  g  grra  graeft 
fegggftg  Pragrg.  gfggg  fig  ggfsjwr  ragg 

gift  egg  gftgi  g^gig.  ftcK  To-T'sfgtfta 

eraft  fftgig  eraft;  gg  rfRirraf  ggr  tos  gstg 
graft,  srr  rarroig  fttra  egg, ran  grgigfts  gwgrftt 
gsgg  rang,  ^twt  srr  grain  ftgragr  grg  wragig 
g  gsftrag  gwgrftt  ratggrgtgftf  fgsrrggtg, 
ferara  toe  gifrawr  sranra  ggg  ftgrg  g  gffti- 
grrrg  fg  ftrara  rarratg.  sir  raftr  snggigfgftg 
graft!  gwgrftt  raror  era^rarga  raragig  sjgg 
grara  rarftt  g  ftrriragg^twT  ratg  4444  nigg 
eggw  gragr  gi%T  gf  eig  ,4  i  ,4  gift. 

Tff^rararagr  %»ff  grrairf  rafg  niraragr 
sfgggratg:  eraft?rar  ftwrar  sg^wigfgtrg 
sfiiroi  ftirarrat  ragrawr  gtft.  sir  ftaf  s^ras 
gpff  gnfranras  gifraT  gtraira.  ragraf  mftw  sItot 
srora  fttg  ggsrrangT  ggrfft  lift. 

si  1  Rig  ig  grawrgg  raiTO  [4,-44,  ftiarara  toe 
fra (/.id  erra  sdr  gifttgrg  ggftf  ggg  ragn 
ragrawr  g  gggTragirar  fftfra  racgg.  sg  ragraftg 
gigiW,  giraigirar,  gft'gra  ggg  griff  ggftr.  aigrr 
g,g;r  gftgtra  fttraragig  gwg  #. 

ggg  gtraPrar  fggmrarawrg  graftr 

ggft)  egft.  fftragg  ggg  g  %>g  agjg  ggrggr 
fgrafg  ftg  erift.  grraragr  ggrgrar  ftfttftigra 
ftft  raft  giw  raff.  444414,  irawdrg — 'srrra  wg- 
ftg  g  ■*.  °  °  ggrgrg  sg^r  eggrag  Ri^gidi 
fgfra  ftijg  rgsr,  ftt  eggw  aggf  gr^.’  fgg 
ragft  g  rargftftt  w  g  girarar  gisgrar  ft  geft 
4 '4 4  ggftrag  qgrfgrgrw  gfgggggTfgftrar  fgff 
gsragrg  ftftr.  trgftf  gg  gftgrft  araftft  egrorr 
tgwgig — ‘ra-jgfgftfra,  'eggw  siwrftfg  eggi- 
grag  gftgft  agf;  eggsf  fta  g^lfrara  gg#ft 
gtWTi:  gift;  gift  gw  eggrag  ffggR  gg  frogrrag 
ggrwg  eggw  gg:  g?-ft  raft  gro  giror  fttfftrarag 
TO  eira  fgTO  ggg  eggw  rap  raft.’  gfR 
pjgf  egsftgfg  ffraggg  gireft  frggR  ftfgft 
rawff  grow  raift.  rat  ftt  rargrag  ggiftf  fSprrc 
gfttg  ragftt.  raw  grrarraig  gfftp  rarggift'  gj 
gratrarwift  Prrag  ewrat  gra4  gTOrpp  ip:  Pgp 
raidid.  sir  nraftf  grjrag  gifts  gggrra  ggrw 
frrrawrfragrg  ?grra  grff: — ‘to  raging  egsigprag; 
iftft  g  TOgwft  fgppft  ragrrarar  grftfttra  eiftt 
fta  ftg  eirf,’ 


SERVIFfG  OTHERS 

[  nra.  gfg;.  gpg  ] 

jtpt^:  *ra.  g°:gc 
ra<fgsfrr.  [  ‘ffgggftraftgr’-ingt. 
gr  sir  fgggrrar  ■pfra  ggrargr.  ]  raftwift  Traf- 
gftra  ratfraraftswr  gwrft  ggrailft  TOrft.  rargw 
ragftgr  TOit  grraft  ?  ragftra  rarggig  3gro  raid  \ 
ggra  #wrar  ?  ratsr^gr  eggrar  gggr;  ftgr  nsw 
tgwra  pgra  epggw  wt. 

{,  rar  sgrar  ?ra:ftra  ErargiTi<g  sttot  raifr. 
raddld  ftg^r  dgift  rara  4-.fl d  errara;  3  ranraT 
rafgrar  raf^gra  gwfra  eirara.  qgcgiftl  fgrft  rara 
TOrgft  sirft  ranrar  ragft  gegftt.  sir  raft  ftrorgr 
rsidi  53  fggrar  gtrar.  at  praiggr  rfistraraT- 
rarfr  eirararagt,  eggft  gffft  gg  g  raran  ff 
pgg  4 1 44  'ftfgftt.  ggfttgff  egtra  egfra  -4 1  -4 1 
ftgra  rag-4  gift  rartfti  ragr  swift  grftt.  414ft 
ragftgRrafigf  egft  eggrar  ftgftfttra  ftfgrai. 

ratgipgr  rarara  raftraftraR  ‘at  &ai 
aaiH  egicEi  ’  sir  TOgira  egg.  ggggr  ft5gigT) 
frara  rawrar  ftra  feftgt  ratar  rarawi  raft  Idi-rai 
rargpgrg  rarrrar  egro  raraft  ragR  ggftrat  wftt. 

"41 4 [  4''d4,iftl«  raEI  44(41  'ftl/ldld,  TOI43H 

[44, '444  4,1441  ftftr.  rara  fttgdjrag  4  R-uft  gwg 

TOT  w3sft  sgrggrra  rarid  4Tt['ji,tot4t  ft  sros 
‘  dgftdi  ’  si  rar^;. 

sir  raraftfra  eggff  EJifi-ggarraf  RaaRR 
TOiggrra  eg%;  rdradigffgrgTsraT  rarg’di  grraa- 
TOR  ragaftraggi  agf .  fgRgr  gffraift  raggg 
TO  ftft  \  eggrag  gggpgg  gftwrai  TOT  ragsfel 

grfgra  ?  ftt  gagw  fidi  g  ra  ragrar  g  gr  ftt 
tot.  ftt  gfftjyt  ftrai  rara  raigw  sgmift  | 
eggra  rarg  raraift;  sgwra  rang  gift  rarat  ragftgr 
eggrawr  girag  ftft  rarag  gtira.  ftgg  raagirat 
eiggl  gift  gegdT.  eRigid  aiggr  ggg  ftt  gg- 
ssgf  raftra  wrarar  giff.  ftr  wiftTO  fgTOsi, 
frorai;  rag  ftgtd  frararog;  rairaig  g  ftig 
sjigft  rarft  raggira  TOra;  3®  ra  52;  tot  g 
ftftg;  ftft  g  fgftft  siraiid  ggg  ftg  TOT  gTff. 
ragftgT  d/.ii  44, ill  g  'gig  4-4,4  ggftf  graragg 
f^5. 1  Rift  tojtow  raragira  gRiggrft  egf. 

'■i.  m  fttga  g’eg  pat  grrRai  ?  toeri 
ftragrai  tow,  eggg  g  fftggi  sriro  TOirara  gft, 
ajPddira  ear  gw  gftf  raftg  5??g  gggg 
egg  ra;  gw  rafttra  44-41  ft  ftg  ft  froragrartra 
TOiggift  egg  ft  ft  ft  gniMKid  gfft  fegra 
ggrft  ftft  gift  ftngg  TOift  g  rag  ftrora  raiftg 
44 14.  sit  44,Krgrat  raftrar  grag  ftwraift  rraER 
rag  4  iff. 

'f.  ggfraig;  uar:  rararagr  TOrgiraift  ft  ftra 
ragra:ra  ratraift  raratra,  ^  gro  grgff  gmra,  % 
raramig  34,14  raraiftra  Rfra  ftra  gragra  ft 
frag  egg  4,14  ?  ragggr  ft  ftwirag  gftg  gftra 
egf  ^  ffrag^ra  gi^[  gfggrai  g;R_'J 


DNYANODAYA  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT 

(  ^qr^rTrTT  )  (For  Families) 

JT^^T  %<ft  3TT%cT,  <RT§§5  3TI*Ct  f mT  3TIfi’ 

aRTrorai  TtU  •■  V5.V  tret  fts,  sa-faS 


3*^  \ 


gVf,  gsRR,  #  %  SW 


3fo 


3rW> 

[  ftanr  cfta  aftfa  af  aarflwaift  tMlaftlcT 

3lftai  fftcqft  fT®f .  STT  feTORT  ffeft  crft  anr-tilRa, 

jftft  ms^ra !  9)N<h(i  mfro  Jr'^i-qi  g?tai 
ma  from  asto  sga  mar  mfe  a itcV4wi-”-mi 
a.lftf  3W1  aRTAT  TOTT  *ff  5  aiTOI  ATAAitft 
snwmujsr  froa  %m  ftat.  straafift  JlwMR 
cfe  ARiff  SAlt  m®f  ftnf.  ] 

5TT.  A}  AARR,  VSI.  3TT^t  iftar  WR 
flcff  3TR5T.  RaRTAT  TOW  ATTaiAT  ftAT  ATff  SITdt 

ma#  hr  fta  artar  ftsaft.  mam  w  5. V; 

JARRl  5.  'A  AR^n  'MftRATAR  SAA  TOT  ATR55 
3Rft  ART  TO  A13®t;  TO  Alfft  ATO  Atft  Aatftt 
Aft.  5ft  ^'Ricft,  artit  •t.iovjft  arndt;  arm  toa 

*gf555.  At  R‘^55  TOt;  TT^  AST  ^Irta  -A. 

fU.T  RgR,  1  <'.'».  AScfrAl  AAR  A?TO 

5.  'j'a  ?raf  3TTv5.  +a®a  afrot  as®  aft  l*r«i«fl 
A  amt  maftila  aranat;  at  ariakTT  TOrfft®t, 
ftsfi  ffta  ATOft  T  a-IA  §  RimlAAA  aii^A 

giArfe®;  5A1AR  «ft  AH#  mftftft  AA®  ATffA. 

gp.  'A  TTfgs,  1'.“”.  TOA  AScftA  R.  R'A 
fftar®,  't4wAIAA  RTA  mTOAT. 

gr.  a  o  w,  A  A  °  1 .  ijJT  f?T  aftfa  maff 
Actatat  tori  amm  aa^a  ®fro,  to  garo 
srtt  asff  ato  aiff;  aaa  satft  to®  aiff; 
Sag®  artor  w  ma®  a  tot  fta,  pwf 
m®f;  grig®  AAfl  AafiRTRrT  R-AAT  »i*ioi;  TO 
^ai^TT  ggft  trejar;  sfe  ^TT553.  ^TOa’TT  TOT5JTT 
<H^JItfT(  ^5TT  3TT^.  TOTT 

t5oi5T  aft  arwre  ?.  'a°»  wt  arar  rrft  5^ 
w  ^rra.'iwT^TpaT.  anw.  a#5t  5.  "R  ftga;  an%cr. 

5TT.  T'5  3^,  IS0"!-  3W  TP>T  TOT'ig  RfWrrft 
-jjaTsr  ri^pki  aRTa  air^.  >^TP^f 

awrfja  ±^m  RRAngS  ft  jftwt 
arranffg  as®  ^rft.  JTRai^rra  5-  w 
ggra  9tr  jiaTH  *f%5R  %ft.  5  ^r  to  fefte 
arft  aid'i 

5n.  >A  3TT5SIS?  'I'A'l0.  TO  STS®  3  ^ 
?TT®.  ^TT  ^IT  y°ai 

g^5T  5.  T°  5TTR  ^i'j^H  fft®  anRn  aji'^a  'A i {■) 
^^UIH  RI#  If”P  5S5^T  Rtfe®.  % 

arro  ffp  sri^ft  ^  T3^ 

frRT^  RTfRa  TO*  as  5TFIR  ®TO 

ar®. 


sriq^i  ITIT%  q>TT 

ftOTte-RfRFT,  3T%5  aft"!  ant,  1  W 

3T®5ia®  aiRT  ? 

Hfife  #5t'  gif?TOT-?t5T.  3TsVto  *ft  3^ 
fftromjjT  aiiowafft;  gRH  i^Tft  to  arf?,  I 
^'-is  gwr. 

fao-gjT  ararowTO  tor5M  to! 
55^5  aiff. 

«•>-(  TORfta  ftfer^T )  torch,  ?t  ga: 
3T%5  an%,  arfwf!  gflft  to  a#  ? 

TOT°— RflTO,  RTlft  an^Nf  cia>l<  RTff. 
FaiRi5JNl  4-<l  P-iA  ft  ^ai  aRTtftt. 

ao-frote,  'i  to.  totoM)  a.ifta  tor 
=tt#.  amt  scttot  amro  tort 

-+-'lui'_n  ^T^kT  3TI%  \ 

f^(o— Rl4»K<iM5| 
ho-to^r,  gjfftf  ftroRTOi  arasr  mi. 
3f3gR-R?Rra,  *ft  TOT  TORT5T  ftcft. 
oj_v^'j| iq^/A  R5TT  Rai  MCA,  fftoTT®  ~M li ,  a  TORRTT- 
ftt  gai  Mcftifi  fftoii'aft  arff . 

ao-aft,  aro  gror  ara,  jft  gr?Rt  ariTOR 
^iroraT  gg?r  ^cft. 

^»-MgKN,  anro  Rft  as?  tot.  tot  m 
qgroaT  aft  foa  eft  anro  aif  an%;  aftferr 
ttot  a, in  to  aft  i  aa. 

go_aRn  ta  tot  aij  an?  ga«TTa  arorr- 
ga  to  aroaa  it  ft®  aft;  i  gro  tro®  tot 
wm  fror  RTff.  gron  toto  ftf  ar-^RRift 
gasTRi  aRia  arft  an?  to  \ 

f^o-ngRiar,  jtt  ngfc-ain  aan  fftTOift  rto- 
aiRRRRT  arftai  gjft^  acarr  fRftcs. 

ft»-aft  ancTt  gaciT  arfea  aga,  arft- 
froftte  njw  waiaraT  ftfftis  an?,  tott 
arraaft  TrwgcffaT  aaroaT  aiactlci  *ft  g#a 
a^ca  tor  arff.  at  ara?RTTOT  fareRafHt 
aar  aRRt  aiff;  aifaT  faa  aim  aif  m?  m 
TOFa  aTftaaa  at  ?ro  aaaraa  fteff.  to  a 
faa  aR?ara  an?,  jft  faarasrt  ar^a?  tor 
fta  mfteft.  mssft  alaffa  aiaat  faaiRRT  aar 
?te  aft.  gnft  aaraT  atftam  ^ar  a  anar- 
aaja  arsaa  faRt  an  aaraaRT  tot  ?r  aim 
gafia  aaftar  an?,  aiaat  fftarRRt  aar  ft®a 
ga.i?nai  3RTO  aro,  to  ft?  fftaft.  ai?aa  3tor 
aaft  |a  ma®  rfta  mna.  (ag.  \- w).  v.  k.  g. 


'4r^rqr?T 

(  JTRfte  9PFT^-  ) 

R^>R  €r  ^t^5.  fVrcfl  ^i^rt 

RTWRicT  ^N^I'hR^Tt  f»lWlr^l.  r^i*il  WTT^t 

T.l  ^  «Tf2  ^TNcr^T  fnirtcHrl 

icj'JiK  s^cjoitc-m  ^sllqif 

3TIRT1T  ^TF^TT  ^I*ff  M^<riT; 
fw^t  ^  *Tt^  1^T  4^  3f|--iH  afiirRI  ?TR5T 

1  MI^'Mr-hRrTt  ^TT  4^06^1  <sWfd  Ml^d Id 

f^Ff^T  ^TFRT  RFTT^TT  §»iT«feW^ 
ITofR  4ia^^/t55  IT^  qs??5&  r^iwf  f^Ff^. 

cT^T  ^  ^  ^  eRT 

^wft^  Rfi^n  sii^r  r  fn^hl 
Rr^nTFT  Pi^i^n.  ^rt  ^ticii 

^irra^  eft  wh<M  ^ft 

^TRT  R^T  fcf^TlR^  ^I^rel  ^ 

f^  *TT^t. 

RT^RRT  3^t  qr^cTIcT 

$  fri^rtft  ^  ?nff;  f  r^I  Rrafl^T 

qftwfReft,  rft  Rtieft  ;  32^T 

c^T  dt^l'HiN  Rff  3?TR^T.  ^dW  c^idf 

tfJi^RST  RlReft  %  eft 

^To— ^  did  Rtft;  <ft  di^Kift 
c^TT  <^leifd  et.'PRi  Raft  ft 

fT  W  ^  RJTRft^TRft  ^T 

M  |  ti^ll  v-TN<eft  ^  fcT^RT  sftTRT  RT^T  ^i^i. 

df  tim  R^TRTft  *-^uI|eft‘ — 
jft  JJRtfffa  rRr  'JtMd'  9TR5  j£t*T. 

?FTo—  ? 

^o-M)8td  RR>  TR 

%  ^  ^RdTR-  RjT^Tf^r  3TT%e5T  mi 
'HRiN  5TR5T. 

RRo— 1 TR  «htyf|eSI  frtReid  ?  ?TPT  Rtft. 

■ 3Trf^T  RiReri.  RJR5  JT^T 

WT^t  dte  %ft  (ft  jft  3ftt^T  RIApeft. 

cjj[o-(  )  %  f5^t !  *mt  ^fT  OTtdt 
jfts  4  \ 

e5qRR;  ift^Rft  5^1  3TRTt. 

R^lft  ^goiT  553^52  R)|^  e5|J|«d  2  2— R>  R> 

^|Jkft;  fd^l  dWi<td  ^l®R  *ftA  PNdl. 

(ft  ^frft  j^ft — 

garot  mat  as®  aif;  aiFaraa  aat  aar, 
<iaii. *i+i .  ftf  ats  ftaeft  ar?t  a  arffaftit  aift . 


U 


U 


(ttlp55  PWRW  5W  ) 

PP  ^  www,  ‘  aaaiP,  gt  P  sratR  fttw 
P  gaatt  ggcatrfta;  pat  art  sn%  aaiPw  aPt 
awl  fist  3ROT  aract.  ft  ftrar  asfta  gwrt 
fwtra  wrap  ftraawaa  sm  pw;  wiwiaii 
qTftt  an  '--iHhV-r-t'H  straf?  fra  ga  aP  a  cawi 
ww  PwfaP  ft  gwrt  feft  fPtt  a  Waw 
ark  1  gwiw  mpa  arp;  qm  gtPP  stra 
atwaPa  it.  fcRtrattw  PPP  aw.  wtP  fttw 
afti  a  srta  Ps  jtawa  wawtr 
PPat  attfaw  fcwra  ftra  ftta  a  Piaw- 
qIJn* *f  cpara  qTg  WRW  a  rai^l  -  pRWTFaT 
akafattat  waw. 

‘fctaara  gttPP  Pra  arP  wP  qap.  a 
1 7i,  “  P  rattwt  gwra  PaP,  Pf  g*P  aa 
ara^a  arawatt#  ?rr?aifwna  taatwaw  gstra 
gaar  pro  at#.  P  st  araanraTtw  Pa  pga 
cwwa  H'kitta'ra  ttafa  Par  rfnPte.  P  PP 
rrwt  PaP  aren  gw  awwaT  tPaat  atPs 
tap  aim  apatR  atw  a#  pfw” 

‘ 5 atw  ran  sami-aMi  aaP  qapa  ana  ga; 
gtwtt  utftw  a  a  gwtatg.  Pat  aaqaai  gPa 
attwra  aga  at  gsgsw,  “  aril  gwtaRpP; 
atttraap  ?^a  tat  apgg  apt  qaw  a 
wraraa  pi  ntPttT  w. 

‘Pr  gaPP  fttaaqa  atga  fatPatw  atP 

Vaw  v-qiV^gf  ■qi~-,a  sWtia  -qaa/aft  %a  aw 
tkft^'taR'a  raraw  gttaT  fiaP  P  wqwrr 
PP  Pga  agp.’ 

?trat  anp  fiatt  aw  ran  atePwt  PP 
q'.q.i.v.  qaw.  wt  aP  app  qtaa  Pawt 
atpa.  aarra  ra  wnat  faaat  sgaw;  tatgS 
Pftg  Pa;  Pwr  Praia  qaw 
gP  fgaaff  Patagaf  P  Pcafat  waPt  eat 
aiP  g+igP  mw.  PtPP  carwr  aiara 
raiai  gPwr  nqqtgR  afatar  aft  apai  aft 
aia^ai  gPP  rairir  wpa  agwip.  wtwt- 
aqa  PwtP  fqqtP  awP,  aa  carat  Pw  pa 
toP  ftPa  carwT  aP  aTctw  pat.  qpgg 
apt  stiwtiqt  P  ataPa  aatw  q  qraPqaa 
tap  aR  ais  anP  aatap  cat  *t?aia  ttsn 
q  agqtPaT  351a  @fta  Pa  pcai.  tap  a  agia 
ptfp  |swwft1%a  ^tw  aka  urftP,  atfa 
gw  qswiga  atatafP  PsaT  qtt|a  qTawwT 
aarPa  PaaT.  taPP  cai-WT  ai=aiw  pa 
055WT  pa. 

aa  P  ttPa  wsata  rfarw,  ‘  P  g^PP 
as  gatcfta  asa  mP  attl.  P  it  gaaata.  PP 
fq^a  atftS,  aata  cataapsp  gaaata^PP  aw 
pqpp  i  PP  ap  stg  wj.  Pa.  tatwi 
ttaafa  aTstt  attP  ttwt  sttw  w% .  awai  wt 
a  ataaPwT  aqpaf  aafl  ?t  taFaT  wsataT 
faaa  apt  §  aw  qaat  ato5^  apt.’ 


^R^rr  %OTR  ‘  STt^T’ 

Pa  Ps  aa  ^t,  qra  an  .akw  ara  aa 
arat,  ga  3ti;  faawtt  Ps  a  garataPP  aR5- 
qsS  ail  wr  ataaT  ataatwat  Pa  ?aat  agta 
safa.  Pja  tawt  gga  aat  ?tfaaa  gala 
firaara.  Pr  wta  ataR,  Ps,  wr  ataar 
qttaaw  ziwa  a  sa^a  taiP  fPw  awa.  Pr 
afsnwT  qtwar  awraar  Pa  aqa  wta  ftaw 
awtt  faawaT  a  ^  awra  ?rwt  sawa  a  fPtwt 
^raia.  pqp  gw  <Pwrc  atstw  srr  aR?aTW 
gataT  ?ra  atga  cPa  a^  fPro  PaP  wfa 
wtat  araa  ®ja  a  itraarat  Pa  fPaft  2ga 
agiPat  «iv  fPawaa  "Pna,  5tP. 
1  gfta  ataaT  qsra  ataa  waH  a  aaaata  atwa 
3T^3?  5^RT^5M  imm  ^Nw. 

ft  fwat  aat  apswai  1  atwaiP  qtgp 
atp.  tgfa  1^5  agat:  PPaa  ataa.  p2j#a 
fat  P  stwt  atpa  wfat  fit  wata  fawt 
aaaatat  arp. 

ft  faaR  pwita  gwt  wan  ataaa  pa. 
qtaapati  attaa  atp;  aP,  ataP  Pc..  w?ia. 
qntta  a  tat  af;  gtart3  Pa  a  aP  wjt;  awtwat 
q^rpa  fa4RT  aga  a  aaa  atPt;  aat  qWt  fta; 

q.qqtiyTT  pR  qrRcriat  qra^cfRrr  tqq.K  ^tat 

PsgPat  afpa  Para  aipa  ata  arp.  atka 
aaaatfPata  tRara  aR  aaa  qaa  atp  at^ 
%fata  fata  qtR  at  gpa  psw  'taa  ana; 
ftiftiara  'aPta’  w"p  ptwt  Patat  qarakt 
atgtt  atp.  qiagPat  aata  attaaraT  *-a°ta  aaga; 
qaafeawaT  fatPata  aata  attaata  aRtata. 
Taa  aaaP  at  aat  fqatP  RtaP  atatP.  tta 
arwia  Pi  Ps  ai^a  a  tRara  ftaats  fctrra 
fPara  wati ;  Ptt  caFaT  aatta  Ptt  fatter  srr 
pi  atwt  tara  aicat  atatWT.  Pr  catat  awtra 
*-f'jia  PwaP  w  Pi  attai  PatwtRTa 
Ffwf  afPr  aata  tawt  ataP,  aRR  taa  atsa 
aW  aawt  qttatat.  at^Pa  ata  qrat  Rwt  tata 
qtz  Pwi,  ataat  aaa  arwia  arts  aaat  fPs^a 
a  fq^a  tap  pa  waT.  ga@tP  agaa  aatra  apra. 

wtw  q'tajPat  lawt  atp  tap  atFaT- 
fParai  %a  Pa  traiai.  fr  faaR  qtawnat  aR- 
atts  fpraqaa  faP  aw  atp.  ara,  awN  qgra, 
fltwT  ataat,  fitaf  qw  aP:  aa  qqra  aa  atP. 
gi  ifPra  y%  *  ^  ^  S1^  ^aa 

ataait  awaargafa  atwt  a®a  tiai  atnp 
ataqtfR  araat;  afaP  as  ara,  aP,  ww, 
gjt,  waaft  aPt  qgra  atP.  taw  qp,  fqa.Pat 
aP,  gat  a®  P  waara  ataPf.  aat  waPP 
arawtra  ft  faaR  ga;  ajawt  atp. 


?TI^ 

araFat  Pff  atpp  a4  wt  mpt.  ataat 
arap  iftara  ag  atPa  waata,  a  3ttaa  ataP 
atia^trpa  Parti  ^g  ag  para,  aata 
qgT»5  waP  ata  3#  apt  srattara  sta  aa 
aatP  atp .  pt  ‘  aaaa  ’  wf  f  aft,  qa  i  pa 
aiai  pa  Pt  ^afa  aw  carqR^t  wt  qwiawra 
pa.  ata  Pi  aai  att  catai  qpata  PP. 
a^a  aratrat  aap  PP  agrtiat  waa.  atatia 
aa  awg  fqwrat  aata  gww  aw  qtR  fiaatta 
sttP.  ata  fqaiar  wt%  wwff  ga  tPta 
wrapt  stwa  Pj  aiff  ws  Para  iga  aa 
PwaT.  PaitPt  qat  tnaarwr  awftfaaat 
ggt  RRRtt  war  aP  aP  at°P  ata  ata  tqsa 
fatpa  Pf  waa  tnptp  atpa,  a  gq^aarar 
wat5  pa  qp  faPta  Pa  gataT  aratTat  tft- 
aara  3tawrtaat  at  it  ittwt  apa.  ata 
Par  gawt  aratat  tfP  ®r  PPPP  faas  at- 
«aiai  Pta  gawtat  ip  3tPa  gfftiPi  Pg  at 
attfa,  aa  awt  trap  gn  agwra  gtratT  PPat 
atPaR  attai  atfaaaf  Pat  atp.  araiPts  3tkat 
ga  Pja  PP  att  qiraaaaa  kit  qpa  dwsat 
wwiftwra  stPa  attaara  ata  ft  ?aw  Pw 
qgta  wp  P  ( aR  ktrwT  ataraaT  aaap 
MdP  apt  PP  aga  taaaft  aR  waiwt  atttR 
Ppa  aTaarat  atp’  p  fr.  artaggati  sriP 
agR  3Rip  awa  stpa.  ( aattr ) 

*1.  a^^r^ri 

RPT^f  ^  3  <c-H^4  ^  ^T; 

|RTrf  mi  tfw 

^'+iNI  ^#1  ^RRRTRT  RtRTrT^TRT  ITfR  RT<I^I. 

X.  %qRTM  « \*[%&\  m$  I 

y^f^d  3Rl^f  ^  3Flc^(%  3?f^. 

JRTTRT,  Rk'+.I  3TT  cRT:'-tNt 
^PT  TrlrV+il  '4T?T  cJM J4l-*  l  ^RT.  % 

3T^Ta5T  rMIJii\  3rf^T. 

*A.  f%rlT  JRiT.  f^ddK^I 


1.  gat  aatfeti  sTFarwrat  P?aip3  ga 
garas  wa  taw  gagg  $taP  PP.  atp  awi 
P  Pia  qifP  P  aa  PP  araPat  araaiwaa 
qawt.  awt  cap  a  iqw  ftara  wa^  alt 
wPwtata  gattgi  ga  apa  PfP?. 
attaa'^caaa;  atP  wa  PaPf 
t.  at  aa  qsfaia  m  ma  ga  apt  atp. 
araat  altm-P  atga  atiw  3tfp;  p  at  PP 
ai|a  siafta  at  P  taw  aaa;  at  3Rtr  P  Pa  \ 
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AN  UNFORTUNATE 
WJARRIAGE 

gqf  I$te  trsf  Jprosft  mPtl#  5i3  <rRJjt  SR- 
j#t  groat  giro  fej  am  sir  rotRaa  wtaataa 
m.  anaa  it  af#  %  frontal  aUtiadVrot  Rtt- 
jt#  faaig  m®i.  rotR  frotfaam  t  'Kt'anmt 
g#R  atft®  rotat  mfaaananra;  at  nataattroat- 
tt:  atgfaa  fftiaram#  an#  rota,  tta  aaaat 
fifsro  faaifi#  %  faai#  ro%,  »w  rot# 
fata  atgfaa  #aif  rfwt. 

?tr  ;j?rorro  rot  aafa  mjg  fro  tar 
sjj#  fngra  ty,\  gain  rot  rot#.  ais  aaaaft  mf# 
srrot  trot  fma  rot?  natai  ga;  g®#  a  gta 
grot  rota.  st  famf  %  frota#  aiana#R  an 
mfRm  ron  w  rota  flat. 

fitst  Xm  §ir  ro|  rots  ro®ate  mnarottifes 
iittratmar  rot  roia  tfro  ro#a.  rot  fgf^nar- 
ata  a s  m®f  roaat  a  cKitrc?*T  garoa 
an%a  ro  t-gnata.  rot  froTOrorot  natRa  aaaaft 
airoT  aft  aifa  aait  trot  a#a  rota,  roft 
aroro  anamaia  arotaro  min  rota.  roast 
roar  it  aftrota  nroaf  fig  fRaiR  safaS  roft 
aT.  vt  an#  ftg  froiaft  atangstafa  fig-tni# 
gtgtt  kg#.  gi  rona  at#  rota  s#;  fga# 

?r^;  Hrerra^T^  %rs  Vi  #i  f^TT^^t 

^iT^pf  d|ch^T. 

fag_?sr  mr  ftg  an  strmrr?  narafatt#  tarn 
namafansfi  #at  fro#  itaia  a  an#  aft 
strfaroror  ®t®#a  ttaia  ft  roila  af#  roaroia 
aat;  roft  t.  at.  tmttarg  kat  stiaf  ro  ft  roam 
staro  %#  roaro  ro%.  am#  roar  fro;  am  ?tra 
Hi  aafta  mra  am  ro.  ggaata  tar  g#® 
tro  ?  taro am  fit  aa  trottafrofctt  fta  mmi 
eta  rotro  atroak  rot  %rot#ror  afrorota  atfa 
%  rot  rotaro  atffa?  att  rotafroftat  ft# 
rotrot,  ro  rota  anroatm  an#  ro.  gttroa  la, 
%  faroaft,  ®iaf  rota  aroi  %aft  at  faros 
roiat  gfagrom  a^  roS  roKt  afsrorra 
t  roatro  ft|a  aro  t 

rom  ai^jaait  ^jt  at.  Vi  rot  ‘tjaroirot'a 
ro.  garoia  ?itat  rot  parrot  roat  at  roaft 
ttas  a  iraat  rotf.  tftat  ataror  aaraata 
aTamtt  arostt  aftro  jrott  aiarot  roroarat  roaa 
rot  ftiaaTt  Wat  attf  aft  aata  rot  sfroft  rot 
tr  arirot  imarat  rota  rot.  aa  aaa  t  aift^ 
arftro  aff  maatatar  %  roro  arorat  roaa  % 
•aata'^farot  roft  rota  \  maafaiat  ftsjt 
fll  rota  aat  at  rota  ? 

gatf ffa  sttroroT  ft  sttor  %  faroaro  rolrotastro 
aro4t  attfiaai  atmiro  roit  ^  Jtrorotfttaia 
sni^roTa  rot aa  attf.  rom  rotroiastrot  roroamMt 
‘  ftf  ’  fit  rorotat  rot  rotaar  ti^t  rot  tfta 
Rat.mt  fRit  rot. 


^fRT^I 


?fr? 

CULTIVATING  A  TASTE 

gantr  aara  rom  a  atfsai  roggtt  at  a^trora 
anarat  atsa  at#,  autrotra,  rosatar  rota 
^stairo  rota  fta  attf,  Jfta  aaro  roaaa 
atff.  aft  aa  agroHt  aftfa  tarot  farosja  rot 
qtf  rot  aara  aaa  roaaa  at#  at  ataaraT  aaa 
ara,  sfcatro  a  roiratjaHi-ror  roifirota  att 
aaatro  frotro  ftaara  roitf  faaaiat  at  roaaat 
gaia  atff,  at  at  roaf  rotaat.  sttroia  itaia- 
ata  rot '  ata  ataa  rota; '  froat  tarosat  ro®atat 
roiaiaara  rtaro  ‘  aata  aaratat  afa  mat  rota.’ 
t  anftftro  rotaataTfiaaia  roa. 

aiafaro  a  ^fero ‘ana’  aataMaai^ft  aftro 
aaa  ront  groa  am  rotaa  ga;  ga:  areft 
ftaro  faat  roaa  fftt;  aisiat  ataf  ro®  afaro 
tt  rorolro  atsa;  gfatftttTtaar  rosiasaFat  faaat^i 
spaiaa  ga  roa  afaro  at  roaaa  ftat. 

tra  taaa  ro^atffaro  aiatftatt  roataroat. 
rotattaart  rot  rotatt  ^  rotsaaiat  a  3  ro® 
rii<k-atat  airat  atfa^m  mat  fta;  aa  rof  rot 
faia  ttaa  rofaro  roroa  at  at  ft  rort  roaa,  itaro 
caiattjjt  rotatroara  aro  a  aiaro  arot  ft^.  ro 
atra  roaiaro  att  mat.  3i  gro  aa  aitro  a 
rotrt  a#  roroa  star  cl  wrot,  ataro  a  rota 
ngt  ti  atsa.  fit  rojatroarroT  rottar  roaa 
'  ro'M-itrai  snsrc  ’  i  ara  ^Et  a®. 

srrat  git  at#ft  sa®  art.  air-  aamat 
grotr  agiaf^ft  roas  3tat  roffat  aft  _  rotarot 
grorat  agiatar  rosrro  stat  rofert  itat.  roj- 
roproTSt^f  datrro  ‘  rotaagtat  rotai’^ft  roaa 
Scat  tttft  sttTO  roataa  taat  tsarot  fatatpat 
aitratt  fattrot  atta  at  rottt  roa#a  aro 
tttat  3#  ait  mam 

■4tag  fropamro  ftiroa'^tar  rotal  rotatcratat 
aaa  aRrot  aaat  a  roiat  roroa.  tarot  ataia 
roiro  «5rot  >MaT  astro  m  55iga  roar  ’Mat 
ttat  ara  55taft.  ‘  rotaagpft  rotR  ’  maarat 
fiat  tits)  spit  ‘  gfla  ’  rout  rozrofta  a  ata 
roroat.  trot  agrtM  tt®t  tatafa  arorai 
ifeiro  aiaarara. 

rotaictarrot  aiaata  rorot  ‘  rotaagiat  titit  ’ 
aiaft  ga;  atro  tit  aaft  ‘  aiataaft  rofR  ’  roiMt 
vp;  atro  ant-  §f  anaara  rotr^ror  ala 
roaat  mj,  at  fria  roirotro  faa  aatsaf?®  tro- 
aaig®  anti  aRttt  aat  rotat  ftat.  anroi 
aaaia  ro’iai^atat  aiaaat  roar  flat. 

roroaaia  rot  attiro  rotmt  rorffat  atffa 
tift  roia  atfitfetaia  ‘  gtaaroa  ’  1  grot 
arata.  ‘  rot  atarogiat  rotR__  roib  ’  ‘  tt  ro# 
Rat  afta  at  roagS  ata®  ’  1  a  ttag  ftroara 
aat  tit  rottT  sta  roat  rorotro. _ 

gafro  atfta  roist  #  ftmt  a  5-  c'a  ros 
aimro  atat.  roirot  an#ata  tetrfroftro  ^  i- 
|  \°  Rs  a  git  ita  a  f.  Vs  its  atmro  aaro, 


VA 


SLEEP 

roitfe  ^  gnftftai  tro  attirotro  aatrot 
Rgti  taar  mittat  tH  ttrotro  roRat  aat 
rotrottT  tit.  rortfttat  rot  arotiroiro  roa 
at  aat  astt  roa,  amt  etrtT  rog,  ttttro  aro 
afta  sroar.  start  #aaar  rog,gagt  aro  at 
tsroro  roftt  miro  aria  att  roa  ara®  srito 
ftma  aia;  rot  roaa  ataa  roar,  anftfta  rot 
a<uiroi55i  roa  rota  ata  a  faa  agro  aiag 
gtq3t  roitia  atttata;  •t’p  roat  roro  faatt 
atfa  %s,  a  roiafaa  rot  attpatro  rita  att 
apt  ata  actt  Rfts  a  at|. 

agrotro  §fta  Rt  faat  ro  at  1  rorrot  roggt 
■3?aagro  rora.  rot,  aria  ti#  fgtt  atiaarfta 
sttf .  aifttiro  mat  aatta  rottfroa  ataa  aro 
iR-ros  ttia  rog  straTtia  aria  flat,  aafaro 
roatroa  'rot  gt  fat  fta.  rog,  arta  roroattt 
rogrorot  tita  aaft  af®  arat  arotaftt  attatro  roat. 

roarot  frosiroratat  roia;  roaa  froarat  rota ; 
at  rott  faait  atrat  at  atsia  aftaa  aamroro 
rofftT  rotro  ana  roift-  an#  Rsaaa  rog,aiia  fti- 
aarartron  ais®,  at  sRaatat  aRtro  tiaafa  Rgar 
aflaararo  gttas  aaat  afs®.  tntiat,  roaairof 
Rgjj  atnar  aRtro  fRatgaal  groRtro  aaat; 
tftg  aaa  a  sas  festit  roafroa  roaa, 
sft  ga:  far,  fat  aaro  atroiro  am  atiar. 
RgjH  aaar  row  ataroaro  rotaron  s^a  roa 
sttft  aisat®  faa%  #arott  rofR,  fftR 
tatro  Rsffa  ataft  amro  at  arta  ftf®.  ro 
sa?a  at  3?gga  mraroro  rotroraa  rot  at- 
tirotw  mta  arora  atro  asrot  roi#. 

roa  aat  ^rorrot  a  at  faat  rorat  ft  ga  faas 
rot  ro%;  caiaf®  ama  roroRg#  roit.  gaga 
faroa  afaatrot  rot  fgara  at  aiat  t  °  atromt- 
atajro  arai#  a  aiRaaa  atrotroa:  roa  rot#. 
®fK  g55iror  roasji  ataai  roaRt  atm  roift. 
at#  #a  ai#  ata  afaiaf  froaata  a  aiaisff 
sRiat  siaia;  at  #  Rat  rog®r  roft  giftaim 
faaiaa  rof.  asaaa  Rrgro  ssmnro  rorora  aaaat 
Rsro  aro  aaroiat  saanf  aisat. 

ar#  itta  tiro#  ai#  roft  aaHt  gmji  rota; 
at  aa  #a  ai#  an#  aiat  rota  ro'fa.  caia# 
gaa  gitft  gg  f%at  aaaagaast  a  tet  ^  at# 
ana  afttai  Rat  #  #a.  #.  aRaffita  at  ar=ff 
#at  #f®  at  gar  ftat  #a  aiatia  ag,airo5  3R1 
rot  ana  sitR  gatro  aft  at®.  Raaiat  ar#  a 
fRt  f  ga  ana  tffata  ana  atif . 

aa  affaa®#  atR  ®sria  ai®ga  ataaara 
attnat#  aanaa  ’ro  aaapat®!  roa  arora  are 
aatTa  at#.  #  ana  an#  a  ataiat  arma  gtqT- 
Rtafa  roga;  at  atroaanafa  ron  ara  anaatR 
faak  aro  Ffta  ats  ana  fit®. 

stwt^a; 


INDIANS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

(  qFTfg  3l4.Mm  ftqftT  ) 


qntftqrfra  tftnt  1  ','+v  i  4  atql  rapt  Plftf 
?qrmr  Pfe  ratra  ftftg  arfqqfen  qqtr  gqqift 
Pntqiraft.  qt  ffeft  raFItftft  55FFT3  rami  ftrat- 
ftnft  anft.  qr  raitra  ftrat  w  qrafft  qtqfqrarePraf 
gra®  rararat  ranraq  qrggqr  aqftq.  ftft  mftq 
qftrrqi  qq;  f?ft  ftraraft  raft.  craft  graft  v°° 
gra  arfftqtq  gtram  ra®®t  anft.  ?t  raJ*q  ftcfHf 
ajft  ratra  afttfer  rat?iratft  rapt.  fqtft  anrarara 
wWw  fftqg  rargft  mg  qqR  mraftft  raftra. 
ratftf  fftft  gtra  qft  °i(  mid  imp  raratira  mra 
raftft  anftra.  an  qraiftt  rarafft  ramra  fet 
anft.  afttffraqT  ?R  an  ftiNmftrafftqrai'HKi.q  #W 
anft.  ftqftgft  qaR  qfgq  qq  ftra  ratqq  aiqqqiqi 
aftrftraq  iiiswira  ram  ratra  fftrarairaiq'T 
fqrarc  ram.  raft ;  rafg  raraTfft-rafraR  rntnr  fra 
raraqrrat  raaraiqrat  ftuqira  fftggtg  ram  qtftf. 

‘  gift  ft  raft  ftn  ra?i,  frara?g  rafegr  fftfet 
mtqqr  ra  ’  3Rft  gm  gran  afttPraq  qftrarqraratgq 
iTfiqqMq7  fftfeiT  *woi  4.aqqict  Rlfft  ttcft; 
ftt  qrrarfmPn  ft.  raragq  nfraft  rai,  ‘  frafer 
aqiqqrraKfti  grarara  ftq  p3''qi^d=tl  ratra;  ifera 
antra  giqg®t  *n?l. ’ 

e=n  ra  rarararara 

Ptffe  aratatratrat  ?rat  ratrakract:  ftraratftFn  anft. 
aEgtfftra  ra?rar*ii.iq*ra  ranraft  raFqrrat  smt  qT 
ftraratg  fraram  ■amHoMi'-q  ram  ratPft.  ^ t-^ioii 
ftqT  fftqtgt  apt  rap^t  Ptrairant  aft  raftftt  ft® 
nr^f.  fttgftt  ra  ragratararaq  qqr  rarararafft  q  raft 
aqqgq  arara,  cff  raft  ag  ffenf  afmtra  raitraatRl 
ftaraq.  qT  ftstra  srarcraW  ®feftn  Ptrafg 
ftp  qtftf.  an  feint  gferrat  qra;  ram  rant  raft 
q5f  ft  gffra  grfeffemt  are  amft.  an  ®i4,3iq< 
nFanra  Pra^g  qftnra  ftg  raft.  Praqra  qfftq; 
fqqra  qFarra  4qiq  Praqn  fajrqT  qqFsramr  qraft. 

ra  qpR  ;fttg  qaR?s§  snp  aft  qpftft  gqgq 

3Ti%.  afttg  qqn  nftq  nra  i  h  n®  #-i  a?gq 
rapfipuraqi  ^CTrraqrqran  qijqaqiwi  if  aftgft 
3n%.  qr  qftq  a  -  i|gqqq  ftp  ^nfM.  qr  tera 
ftf  q  ftq  gqgq;  anqqft.  q  Pfara  ap^qni  qqft. 
aia^ft  #b  ran  ftq  Pn*gg  raft,  ra  ferft  nti- 
Pqr  §r  ftn  raga?qft  rairasp  raft.  qiRwiq  ft^- 
pqr  fr  gfRr  qq;  raaiqR  ^q^rarar  ftn  qq  raft, 
raft  rafftift  ram  grarara,  ntg  ftft  ®iraftr  prar- 
gg  fftg^ g  raraq  ftra  raft,  raft  rarawaqT 
ragraqrqqq  qqr^qftra  rargg  raft,  raira  franq  q 
^raarapiq  ft  qftg  ftq  qqajra  qift  ftq, 
raftg  ral  ^raraft  gpsft  raap^qrftraftftftgaq- 
qfftqft  Mft  ftfp  raft. 

fift  ai^i^t  raiErfttfft  ra  •raft 

ftftg  ftft  ftraftan  fftqRriraft  rafpftqrft 


rafftrafq  Pig^g  rarraqsq  ran  raft,  raft  ranffft  ftra 
rafaft  ftqftranft  ipftqftff  sqqpq  qftft  raraarm. 
ftft  q  qft  sqqpf  ft  raft  raftraft  qrafgq  a^, 
ftftg  ftftgtqnraftrat  gnaqrat  rat®  qqgft  raft, 
qift  q.K«i  aft  ift  raigwqiqt  4.iqaj[H  rara?  qq- 
“qft  raftt  raft.  raira®ra  ft^ftnnft  raaqp  ft. 
q.  ftft  ft  rapq  qanra  qqraq  raftra.  fqira  ft  rarg 
ranra  qrafraifftn  raraft  q ft  fqftqft  iftraft  raf,  ftra- 
qq  raq  qi§3  nrara  gqagi  qq  raft  qrq  raia^qifti 
qranraft  ftaqira  qift;’  q  raftt  ftftg  ii°^<q<gi 
fqqft  qnqanra  ft.  qraqa  gqft  raftq. 

fftrat  ftiraift  rairasra 

rannaqr  qa^r  qtqqftqj  ftqaftqft  aqran  rarra- 
q%  rairaftgT  qftft  raftf  rarft,  ft  rai?  rafe 
nft  raft.  ftgraqFr  ftqngr  raqrafra  j^t  raqft- 
"qtra  qqnra  anraifi  rafaraq  qraft  rarar  g'tqftra 
irarftrat  rap  qnft  i  rami  rara  qsftq  raft,  ft 
raft  rairan  qqft  fR  tqiqpift  rainftf  rarara  ranr- 
ratra  qaqtt  ftpiftt  ftft  raft,  qrapffft  rairara 
raftggqr  ftft  grrairaft  enqgqy  Prfftq  qftpnqt 
raraqra  ram  ^iqra  jfftft  raftft.  raRgqi'M 
raiftf  raqiqfanft  q  rararraft^ft  grqftfT  Ptfer  aqrq- 

»iin  3T33^r  raftft  m ^  cFatg  ki i qt  qraara 

q  gqmr  4.<“4iqi  wra  ftgqira  farira  arara 
anr  qfg. 


Pm  qq  ra.  qnrat  ajtft  rasqq  qi  ftqaraia 
ram  raft,  fanqftf  ra.  rarat  snraft  raf,  raft 
gpqT^  gqfftiRi  airaftn  mmE  qft  gira- 
‘ramjftq  rasranra  qqra  pqftap  ftftra  rag  ftfg 
aftt  ftqn  raft,  fftrara  qpq^q  sqlra  Pftq 
ragraq  ftft  q  qqftff  aqranirai  p<iq  rafftq;  gsj  q 
rairag fe  -,rafe  qfqg)  ftft  aft  g^ifr  Pifer 
rararaitftgq  ftft. 

gqq  ffqR«ft  anqftt  qftra  ftftra  graft  ftjr- 
frara  nraft  raHT  ftra,  fqra  raftq^  ftrqgfiq  aqgt 
14.3'jqiq  araarara  raratftnft®  raft  nftg;  %g 
raft. 

<nra  qftg  aftrat  qraift  gq;  qgra  rararaq  ft. 
qra,  qg.  gqratrq  raaqa  qft  qqmqra  a?ft  ragq 
fqiftqq  raraqtft  ratqq  qmiqqg  msgi  ftran 
arft.  fqtra  tjff  raftanqa:  ftqft  ftqg  an%. 

ftq'ftraira  qftiraqqftg  gra  raft  ftsqft  qr 
rafq+i-qiqf  fraPra  nqfra  qgraqg  gqq  auft 
qraraft  qra  qagr.»gra.  nrar^  atra  qftq  granq 
raft  ragq  faftra  ftftrargiq  qtftqft’ratq  ang. 
fqftqiraqgft  rais  ?rarc  raqgft  asraft  ra 
raqq  qqqft  qft. 

ranraq  ftraq  q  fqftt  ntfranra  aftq  qrfrara- 
rara  m  ra Etra  qfraftq:  ra?  rara  arft. 

(  ^  1  anqftqqgr  ftptftqtfjq  rail®  aft  ftaq 
q.i ’  aft  raratft  ftftft  rararat  raftk 
%S  arft. 


OBJECTIONABLE  CUSTOMS 

anftaanft  ft  ftrarfe  qtf  raftra  ?qiq  raftq; 
atftq  qftftffra  raraftqr  qtgr  raftra. 

iraqi:  raftf  w  gfw  Praft  q  raraft  nifaR 
raareraira  gftt  qqft  |  raiftaqra  qpqq;  raft,  raft 
q?r  qrragqftfR  rararan  qtft  i  fftfra  araqraira 
raft  fra#q  aqqqgft  ra?pqT  gi  fraraft  raft,  ra- 
qftrar  qm%,  Pftra,  rara,  ftraft  qftc  qirqqro 
raft  anftarara  fqntfra  |ft. 

wrarapm  ftosj:  miraraftfqlft  rara  r- 
ftg  aqft  ft  g  v  rairatqg  gqq  ftqra  gntraftt 
3Rgq  a:>nq;  oqr  ftqraift  ran  raft  arra^raqfr  raft 
aqipifr  nft  raft  ?rasra  raft,  raftft  ftqra  ra»tft 
?a#  araft,  ratfft  stift  raprara  ratnqra  raftft 
raqra  raftqrq  pgg  qft  qrara  raft.  raTrarawtraft 
ftqraira  qftqt  raft  rang;  raqqgft  q  q  qqq 
graq  ftm,  fraft  sftf  qtraa  q  raft  ra?ra?R.  raftt 
rarara  qftfft  rara  qq  i  stfqqqq  gftra  ftqft. 

3Traq?ar^  q  3T<nn^tqqR  qgrft  ratft: 
ft'ftqftf  qft;  q?r,  #ft,  ftranq,  q  qnq;  qftra- 
ajra  q  rasgft  raj  qqtq;  fqpra  ^  qiqft; 
fraqq  q  Jranranft  qqrq;  fftran,  rate,  graft  sift 
raft  qqq;  qtn  qira  raft;  sraq;  ^  figqq  qqraf; 
fRpt  gnfftra  %gg  qqiq;  qraq;  q  fftft  qqi^; 
nrara  qqrqtft  aratra  ftrara  qaft  ftraft  ram  feft 

raft,  =fraft  qra  qnrft,  qqrftft  Ptftqfjg  graqq 
raraftraft  fqqR  qqft  rarranra  tp;  raqfft  ftraq 
ptfira  gtftg. 

q^RiraiRqFtE  fttrq  5TK  R  raTqor: 

g?tq  ggira  qftg  raft  ftrara  qg  raft;  qa.iftg 
ftratra  q  aHifrqt  aqftki  ratra^raraRra  qqft; 
qatra  qra  ratfsftft;  niftf,  gft,  qftift,  ftgqi 
fen,  ga  sift  qggra  qa;tra  araq  qisqira  qfq 
fft  q°i  ftift. 

aTsTRt'T  rafrrrantt  qrarraifn  aqftiiq 
srat<  Tiwr  qqtrarafe  rarra  q  gg 
pt.  ft  qqra  raftraaqr  ftrarara  araqq  snqqara 
raftra;  ran  ft  qftq  qft  q  ajftq  straff  qqq  qrft 
qrfftftra.  araraftft  rara?  ^  gg  aqrpqtq  ratftra 
q  gqfftra  frira  qrar  fttft;  ran  ftqn  raqanqa:  rataqa 
atqqT  ftift  fftqraf  aqf.  ftqg  q  qi^a 
fftqi  gra  q  raratR  §ttft  ffen  ram  ftqq  fttgaqft 
fetra  qg  dcnq  ?trat  rafft  rafaqpr  aqrg  qag 
qi^q  raraqra  gram  ftft.  graftn  ?ft  Pmraft 
rara:  ras  ffenq  qftq  raR  pn  lift-  it  % 
atftqtgg  anfqiftq  qrara  qrft. 

raqq  qtra  q  utft  a:m  q  fftra  atte  q 
qtagngft  Pnaft  raft  fqqtR  atjqra;  qq^  raftrat 
gftn  gqftq  q  raraift  rafftqrft  frarat  raft  ?tfft 
dft;  qq'tPraR  rairatra  q  ftftaqqm  frarat  raft  gq- 
graT  raft  !  raRtqt,  qq  aftq^  raftpaft ?n vift-wiq 
qRgq  fan  ratgq  ftraift  arairaj  raraft. 


'im¬ 

am 


3T<T*3Ft 

MISSION  PRINTING 
PRESSES 

RT.  RT.  SMKS+S  Bis  ft.  ft. 

Mat  Sfttftf  STS,  WIRT,  snft  SSR 

tnfp=r  3TTT55T  ft®  S  ftsi  “SS  ST^  SS 

sniff  arm  ‘ttrsigsi’s  #s  #s  ftw  miff  ftagr- 

gft  fg%R5.  q  RTS  STgS  SIRST  OTTIS  S,Si  STS 

sft  gsr  sags  Etft,  ft  gi  gtssr. 

3rrg?gtgft  g#,  ftiOTH,  §RS,  iRt?5n?J,3mrI^- 

OTR  SSR  faSOTf  ftRISlft  OIMC-iH  #S  ft=tT 

erftfr.  fir  tsissiMis  ss#  sotstr  ftt«d  ®rj=t 
rsts  Mat  ggisr#  otsrotsi#  PirPki# 

SOT  fftlSifs'WtS  ftdIS.  =t>i#  STTOIS  Ra«fl  H'T- 
igTST  q  g#ST  1  ftlSFT  ftOTIsRsig  SSS  RSTS- 

otts  ®rr§s.  ftmt  gar  ags  sags  itst  #  fit 

SigSTFSiS  SIOTSiftf  gaSSS?;  qffgftgT  SISSlS 
Sgl,  STrfiRISi  SS*;  SFTC^tT  <tsMfa  ‘  aigaif  ’ 
aiiEpsTssr  srrftaiaft  ^asrfg  ssit#  fsftgrt  suit 
wsitt  ftaTTS  SOT  \  SS  argOTig,  %#  ftp'll 
arms#  am  arras  %m  §jr  gars  OTsgiara 
StTST  SlWSKr  SRS  Sft  SS  SOT  ?  ®tOT  St# 
rfsrfia  s3  ggaf  BFraift  fSTISOTST  gtssftft 
argasigai  asis  aigs  srsft  s  ftgs;  grj,  as 

a#  TfOTSTST  artelR  3TF5IH  gfess  ST#; 

mra  iicgsa  1  gift  qfi  agftaftft  OTOTSft  ?as 
yi4''s)lOTK-lia<?qi  '-.i iftt,  gOTS^S  ftq  sift  aft 

fftgg  agasis  Mat  ggrarOTsr  gdi-sis!  ssott 
ftfts  sm  1  sg  stsOTTg  'cfas'tg  sas^r  si#, 
smsns  fgsisftgT  grssftg  sftts  ftsr  ftrast 
sgqftft  arsis;  asigrai  ftR  agMsi  gRTR  #S 

a T%  3FR  #nirsi  ggq  arm  Safas#  SOTsrTOTl 

gsrsiftf  arrft  sMg  sarftij  grftft. 
gss  fers-WOTsiOTfs  arts  ##  gstgragi 

MsTOTi  SISSIS  SITS  SSR  ROTPOTtS  SS  ftfta 

#  ss#r  gH  sis  si#.  ?r  iJT'ratsr  fea  tpi 
fjRRHT  aftr  aRR  [iRIsd'^t  $7?^  W- 
sft  sraftat  afti;  qoi  SJftapff  fria  ftaqfl  ga 
i  f^sft  ww  grags  ftftarl  sot  s-sa  sotr 
fta  arfta  OTiaiaf  #  SOT  sa  SOTOTT#  atSTT 
fe?#  'OTtarft  %5*t  Stftft.  tftOT  ft^sa  aiftft- 
stra  SRft  arttcf  \  OTT#  3RtT5  H¥I  ft# 

ft$  aftg  sot  ?  'stss  ftwaR  ototsot  staoi, 
afataSsfem  iftferta  artJTST  aigq;  sftftftt  aat 
3Rft  TOtRISm  SOT3  SR#,  agasr  StOTf 
^OTTft  stilt  SROTTOji  3rMot  StftSSR  _  a?TSl 
J^ojg  OTrsf  ftCta  5H'  SRISi  OTOT  SOT  SSt’a#  S 
aTOTPtfpsi  gOTf  3fl%. 

ansar, 

agiuTT 

[  aim  fts  ‘  sstffts;  ’  aftf  w  sss; 
gftsr  gqsiOT  ^T5i  an%  |  a#  ®£,  a#  ottoti 
3HIPOTT  SITHlft  gat#  55fft  ft'#3  mra  \ 

gtas-sft  #pft  qOTSTiia  s  OTSs#sfh  fts 
igsftOTra  agr#  ft  sftra  sft.  ^i.  gtt.  ] 


3^rf^crTf^’Ii 

REVIEWS 

‘  omnii^’  sot  a»  is«,  ft.  s 

5.;  %ffa  SRSSi,  2»  IS®,  ft.  1  5;  ftltst  S 

ssOTtst-ir.  arss  sifts  fftft,  %  ^  astfts  fts, 
gft.  sir  stftsftfte  ftaft  ‘  armft  ’  ‘  gg?j  ’  sm 
Stftra  SROTia  3ift  #ft.  #  gnft  gRftftftst  ft# 
stsOTra  OTtsrgs  sfts  sotts  fOTa  aft  qiaft 
arsi  ft#  s  irs  3Rgi  wit  g#  aft%. 

Htg?i^-^fftiftr^-ftsts:s-fiftgtftOT,  m- 
gft,  STOTTIOT:  giRSw!  atSOT  1  'SPSt.  Sit  RSIS 
ftiirfftstHi  ar%ra  sirs  mis  sts#  ant.  t 
ss  sft  aiR  OTftstsi®  ft#  fmftRsi  snsiffts 

anft  aii%  %  ‘SltS^Sisi  airfftrSSR,  ’  ‘sot 
fSIRT  StOTt  |S5T  ^tfst  Ms,  '  ftt  R?  ’  mifft 
stasms  ots;  tift;  s#  siisis  sti#  aw  sot 

fe#  ftrSOTT#  STSOTlwISSt  ai%s.  giss  ‘Siai- 

sfttss,  arts  a  It  ’  Sit  am  1ST  SSRT  sgOTtsiftsi 
SRITST  SET  airs  agi#  fts^t  aiift  Si  SStSI. 

»,fi.  '4k%  masRRistfts  ftsiftftTts; 

S  it  Slim,  St.  SOT  STOTT  STSSIR,  #.  g,  gats 
SRI#  ftstROT,  g#.  t  sfer  n-l'R  SS  SSTOTT 

gsist  OTTlisst  s  stssr  sM  srrs^s  %ss  s%f. 

rsiftft  STSROT1  SOTFSr  3SIRT  ^  fftst  3T%:- 

‘gaisi,  sissRisisg#  sstamftgft . 

“  sfifit  gtwrsiftsjMt  sot  sot  ^4”  ajsfi 
gOTft  sirs  arsrfti,  fftsrs  otsssstst  gsssT  sft 

STSST  TOT  (ft  aftf  3TT"rJslsl  RtR’IR  SIRS  3TST 
gr#  Ms  srr5  sr  g#s  gtiist  g^  sss 
stsftg  s  gift  aftis  sotsot  #|s.  ’ 
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qr^i  5TR7^p+'=  r  ^rr^t  3?i%.  ?tt 

^n^frT  ^fT  STT^t  ^  r-M.K 

ant  'fiRcTRr  3^55^ 
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R°  ago  fto 

ggst  srSSS-OTS#  STtfts- 
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3<,rd"'b  ‘  «TRI^^5  'l  ^  o 

fir  ftsOTi  f%5s#s. 

CrsstRts,  gsf’ 

t%siT.TOT(  SETS  SSTpi^'  ‘  Stgfts  ’ 
SJTSftlS  ftlTlfSSOTtT  ^T  1 SRR  ST  aft  SSTR 

st%;  grisRs  mrsi  ftss  q  arnsr.  ots# 
SStgSOTRS  SRISt.  sst;— fftftRl.  Ctes,  sstgs, 
sftmrjR. 


ft 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

RrSTTTT  ftgosiSTTT  JTTgf 

[  SStRt:  (Tt^SS-ftOTftst;  'SJT,  VTRR  ] 
i.  #OTTt#  S#S  TSIS  OT#S  SRIS  H  OTT- 
R.  arts#  aft's  RS^5  %STS,  SITSS  SR  RtTRStft, 
SI#OT  fftqR  Rtift  fa  lags  TTOTtS. 

X.  sftt,  stS,  m  ^  srs  si# 
ftsi  ftsr  rpt#  irfttsi,  st#ot  srit  Mot 
sgs  tmft  ftft  SRis  ssott  arrstR  3* 
#sr.  rst  istwr  st3#OT  ftst  gmsr  %fer- 
ot  sgg  Rftfti  Sr#  srsis. 

V.  STSRtRt  RSOT5  ftstST;  #Si  ttf3  #  fSTOT 
gftsJsrft.  sr#SR  Mrs  ?sft  sir  srI  sssris. 

a\.  jsf,  sftfi;  sftsrafs  gsrsr  Rft  iftr, 
srss  Rsis  gsrsrgs  ot  ftsft. 

X.  %SS  HOTSISRftR  3#  m#S  OTSTsf  S 

sftftS  3ts  gifs  Jgs  sirs#  gigsis  gsrftf; 
fta  ssRsft  Efts  ftsrsf,  at#  g  ftssig  graftT 
gftr  ggrs  trsi,  s  s%ss  rts  ftsi. 

a.  gmsr  ferssrar  iOTi5(sr#gsi#;  srrsr 
srs  srlfts  sfts,  Rfsft  ftssrs  ftsrR  sr#. 

c.  gmsr  aiftrsr  gsr  srsf  ftft  gft.  agf- 
srsrsr  gft  wism  argc?sra  S  gspasr  ssrm 
ests.  afrtsisrft<ig  gRFsr  ##  garft  gft;  g 

Sn#  sr  arfftfi  ft  fti.a.  ga5f-3f  ^rsft  ftr. 

Risrst  sis  RSOTsr  aftrsr  sfr  sr#.  rstst  ftft 
grs. 

t.  ##  Eissrsr  gsrar  gRFSr  aiftfg  %srft. 
•^5  gmsr  gi'-gRtis  ftsr  sftis  %#  sr 
gsr#  sft. 

arraiR  SRT  OTR'imSaTT  RIOT  it# 

g  got  am  g;  Rtisfi, 

I  (g'ljS 

a.  gsrsr  ssfsrssi  s  giOTTfsftsT  fti#s 

»T3i  ^PT. 

•  ^TIPiT  fer  ^55 

X.  vjfi,  TTRfr,  3FR 

w\  5^M  ^  fnr. 

SRTS  M  3TS#  ftsr  S®S  arsS  ftiST  STS- 
snsT  fftsssr  arssr  sr  rsi#  srsssts  <p?# 
SRTSt. 

%RfTT  aftSftlfwSftTRT  STTSOT 
RWftft,  gftOTTg;s 

ST.  iR  s  IX  atftig,  SsVR 
5TT  giTOTtra  RTS  wOTrfsgs#g  S  %F# 
firsis  Vsw  sggss;  aggsg  3tf%.  ssi=sisi 
arrssfs'rft  sr.  Vs  gift  ftis  fifts  ftcg;,  siss- 
%r,  srig  ssigrftt.  sots  fsss'-‘garstfs  fftgsrsi 
ftsr  ssft  #s?5  ?  ’  (  fts,  snar,  ss#,  ggm  s 
Rts  srigw )  i  ggss  grggrssi  a§rs  slip  srss: 
ggragis  grist  srtst.  sirs  grftsi  ssgr?  fgftg. 
sra.ssOTsr  irtot  g?Tgitft  sra  fgtgRt  ss^ 
sissiR^r  grssrft.  gss  sfttftt  ft,  x  armT, 
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MEWS 

aiprfei  nsfe^ii  fesg^Wr  few  551353 

5?^t  w  #3)fe3  s)%l%),  V*  %)%fe3  ft4- 
fs554wt,  35J5,  1“  5=444,  %  %W+-fl  =4% 
33T34  f%4f3  41%  41%5T. 

fi3%t  qiidlvi  3%  nJ-H  337§44T54n=%)  33T 
3*3,  f%,%)  %j)5ft55  %l%ife  4  4ife  fef% 
gqig^qra  gftfwi  43i§44T34t%;4  «m  wftgg 
?Hr  3{3?4i%  3nftraM^5  feig  43%) 

3<4.K%  gT5;4i%3%,  3RTI  apif% J34  ara  §133, 
f§%)  state  5Rt^t%  §§i  §intr§T  %r  ^3443^=41^ 

33%  54T4T  feq  4444T3  333,  g%f443  55tat% 
f^stfcgoi  44441313)  g%f443  43I§34T5=4t4T  34 
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INDIA  BAS  HBR  RENAISSANCE. 

Dt.  Tsgore’g  Paper. 

The  following  paper  was  recently  read  by 
Dr.  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore  at  Poona  in  the 
Kirlosbar  Theatre. 

India  has  her  renaissance,  she  is  preparing 
to  make  her  contribution  to  the  world  of 
the  future.  In  the  past  she  produced  her 
great  oulture,  and  in  the  present  age'  she 
has  an  equally  important  contribution  to 
make  to  the  oulture  of  ‘he  new  world 
which  is  emerging  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  o  d.  This  is  a  momentous  period  of 
her  history,  pregnant  with  precious  possibil¬ 
ities.  Being  strongly  impressed  with  the 
need  and  the  responsibility,  whioh  every 
individual  today  must  realise  according  to 
his  power,  1  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
international  university  in  India,  as  one  of 
the  best  meanj  of  promoting  mutual 
understanding  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  This  institution,  according  to 
the  plan  I  have  in  mind,  will  invite 
students  from  the  W-at  to  study  ‘he 
different  systems  of  Indian  philosophy, 
literature,  art  and  music  in  their  proper 

environment,  encoaratfing  them  to  carry  on 

research- work  la  collaboration  with  the  scho¬ 
lars  already  engaged  in  this  task* 

The  Western  universities  give  their  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  all  the 
European  people  have  contributed  to  their 
Western  culture.  Thus  the  intellectual  mind 
of  the  West  has  been  luminously  revealed  to 
the  world-  What  ia  needed  to  complete  this 
illumination  is  for  the  Eist  to  collect  its 
own  scattered  lamps  and  offer  them  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  world* 

There  was  a  time  when  the  great  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  had,  e3ch  of  them,  to  nnrture 
its  own  civilisation  apart,  in  comparative 
seolusion*  Now  has  come  the  age  of  co-or¬ 
dination  and  cooperation*  The  seedlings 
that  were  reared  within  narrow  plots,  must 
now  be  transplanted  into  the  open  fields* 
They  must  pass  the  test  of  the  world-market, 
if  their  maximum  value  is  to  be  obtained. 
Synthesis  of  Asiatic  Cultures* 

Bnt,  before  Asia  is  in  a  position  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  culture  of  Europe,  she 
most  base  her  own  structure  on  a  synthesis 
of  all  the  different  cultures  whioh  she  has. 
When,  taking  her  stand  on  such  a  culture, 
she  turns  towards  the  West,  she  will 
take,  with  a  confident  sense  of  mental 
freedom,  her  own  view  of  truth,  from 
her  own  vantage-ground,  and  open  a  new 
vista  of  thought  to  the  world,  Otherwise, 
she  will  allow  her  priceless  inheritance  to 
crumble  into  dust,  and,  trying  to  replace  it 
clumsily  with  feeble  imitations  of  the 
West,  make  herself  superfluous,  cheap  and 
ludicrous*  If  she  thus  loseB  her  individuali¬ 
ty  and  her  specific  power  to  exist,  will  it 
in  the  least  help  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Will  not  her  terrible  bankruptcy  involve 
also  the  western  mind  ?  If  the  whole 
world  grows  at  last  iuto  an  exaggerated 
West,  then  such  an  illimitable  parody  of 
the  modern  age  will  die,  crushed  beneath 
its  own  absurdity. 

In  this  belief,  it  is  my  desire  to  extend 
by  degress  the  scope  of  this  University  on 
simple  lines,  until  it  comprehends  the 
whole  range  of  Eastern  cultures — the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  Mongolian  and  others.  Its 
object  will  be  to  reveal  the  eastern  mind  to 
the  East  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world* 

Of  one  thing  I  felt  certain  during  my 
travels  in  Europe,  that  a  genuine  interest 
has  been  roused  there  in  the  philosophy 
and  the  arts  of  the  East,  from  which  the 
western  mind  seeks  freBh  inspiration  of 
truth  and  beauty.  Once  the  East  had  her 
reputation  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  the  seek¬ 
ers  were  attracted  from  across  the  sea. 
Since  then,  the  shrine  of  wealth  has  chang¬ 
ed  its  site*  But  the  East  is  famed  also  for 
her  storage  of  wislom,  harvested  by  her 
patriarchs  from  long  successive  ages  of 
spiritual  endeavour*  And  when,  as  now, 
in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit  of  power  and 
wealth,  there  rises  the  cry  of  privation 
from  the  famished  spirit  of  man,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  to  the  East  t0  offer  her 
store  to  those  who  need  i‘- 

Once  upon  a  time  we  were  m  possession 
of  euoh  a  thing  as  our  own  mind  in  India* 
It  was  living*  It  thought,  it  felt,  it  expressed 
itself.  It  was  receptive  as  well  as  productive. 
That  this  mind  could  be  of  any  nse  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  or  in  the  end,  of  our  education  was  over¬ 
looked  by  our  modern  educational  dispensa¬ 
tion.  We  are  provided  with  buildings  and 
books  and  other  magnificent  burdens  calcu¬ 
lated  to  suppress  "or  mind.  The  latter  was 
treated  like  a  library- shelf  solidly  made  of 
wood,  to  be  loaded  with  leather-bound  vo¬ 
lumes  of  second-hand  information*  In  conse¬ 
quence,  i>  has  lost  its  own  colour  and  char 
acter,  and  has  borrowed  polish  from  the 
foreign  carpenter’s  shop*  AH  this  has  cost  ns 
money,  and  also  our  mind  finer  ideas,  while 
our  intellectual  vaoanoy  has  been  crammed 
with  what  is  described  in  official  reports  as 
education*  In  fact,  we  have  bought  our 
speotacles  at  the  expense  of  oui  eye-sight* 

In  India  our  goddess  of  learning  is  SaraB- 
waty.  My  audience  in  the  West,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  her  complexion 
is  white.  But  the  signal  fact  is  that  she  is 
living  and  she  is  a  woman  and  her  seat  is 
on  a  lotus  flower.  The  symbolic  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  she  dwells  in  the  centre  of 
life  and  the  heart  of  all  existence  which 
opens  itself  in  beanty  to  the  light  of  Heaven 
Impersonal  Western  Education. 
The  western  education  which  we  in  this 
oountry  have  ohanced  to  know  ie  impersonal 


Its  complexion  is  also  white,  but  it  is  white- 
oi  the  white-washed  class-room 
walls.  It  dwells  iu  the  oold  storage 
compartments  of  lessons  and  the  ice 
packed  minds  of  our  school-masters*  The 
effect  which  it  had  on  my  mind  when, 
as  a  boy,  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  school,  1 
have  described  elsewhere*  My  feeling  was 
very  muoh  the  same  as  a  tree  might  have, 
which  was  not  allowed  to  live  its  full  life  but 
was  out  down  to  be  made  into  packing  cases* 
The  introduction  of  this  education  was 
not  a  part  of  the  solemn  marriage- ceremony 
whioh  was  to  unite  the  minds  of  the  East  and 
the  West  in  mutual  understanding.  It  repre¬ 
sented  an  artificial  method  of  training  speci¬ 
ally  calculated  to  produce  the  carriers  of 
the  white  man’s  burden*  This  want 
of  ideals  still  clings  to  our  edacation-sya* 
tem.  though  our  universities  have  latterly 
hardened  their  syllabus  with  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  subjeo^s  than  before*  Bat  it  is  only 
like  addiog  to  the  bags  of  wheat  the  bullock 
carries  tr  market  ;  it  does  not  make  the 
bnllook  any  better  off* 

Mind,  when  loDg  deprived  of  ita  natural 
food  of  truth  aud  freedom  of  growth,  dev<  5 
lopa  an  unnatural  craving  for  success  ;  and 
our  students  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
mania  for  success  in  examinations.  Saccess 
consists  in  obtaining  the  largest  number  of 
marks  with  the  strictest  economy  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  truth,  of  intellectual  dishonesty, 
of  a  foolish  imposition  by  which  the  mind  is 
encouraged  to  rob  itself.  But  as  we  are  by 
means  of  it  made  to  forget  the  exiatecce  of 
mind,  we  are  supremely  happy  at  the  result. 
We  piss  examinations,  and  shrivel  up  into 
clerks,  lawyers  and  police  inspectors,  and 
we  die  young. 

Universities  should  never  be  made  mecha 
nioal  organisations  for  collecting  and  distri 
bating  knowledge*  Through  them  the  peo 
pie  should  offer  their  intellectual  hospitality, 
their  wealth  of  mind  to  others,  and  earn 
their  pioud  right,  in  return,  to  receive 
gifes  from  the  rest  of  the  world*  But  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  India  there  is 
not  a  single  university  established  in  the 
modern  time  where  a  foreign  or  an  Indian 
student  can  properly  be  acquainted  with  the 
best  products  of  the  Indian  mind  in  a  full 
measure.  For  that  we  have  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  knock  at  the  doors  of  France  and  Qer 
many.  Educa‘ional  institutions  in  our  conn 
try  are  India’s  alms-bowl  of  knowledge; 
they  lower  our  intellectual  self-respect;  they 
encourage  us  to  make  a  foolish  display  of 
decorations  composed  of  borrowed  feathers* 
This  it  was  that  led  me  to  found 
school  in  Bengal,  in  face  of  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  in 
spite  of  ray  own  vocation  as  a  poet,  who 


naturally  finds  his  true  inspiration  only 
when  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  school-master* 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  school  a  nucleus 
has  been  formed,  round  which  an  indigenous 
university  of  our  own  land  will  find  its 
natural  growth — a  university  which  will  help 
India’s  mind  to  concentrate  and  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  itself  ;  free  to  seek  the  truth 
and  make  this  truth  its  own  wherever 
found,  to  judge  by  its  own  standard,  give 
expression  to  its  own  creative  genius,  and 
offer  its  wisdom  to  the  guests  who  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  world* 

Humiliation  through  Education. 

Man’s  intellect  has  a  natural  pride  in  its 
own  ariatocraoy,  whioh  is  the  pride  of  its 
ooBure*  Culture  only  acknowledges  the 
excellence  whose  criticism  is  in  its  inner 
perfection,  not  in  any  external  success 
When  this  pride  succumbs  to  some  com 
pulsion  of  necessity  or  lure  of  material 
advantage  it  brings  humiliation  to  the 
intellectual  man.  Molern  India,  through 
her  very  education,  has  b«en  made  to  suffer 
this  humiliation*  Once  she  herself  provded 
her  children  with  a  culture  which  was  the 
product  of  her  own  ages  of  thought  and 
oreition*  Bnt  it  has  been  thrust  aside,  and 
we  are  made  to  tread  the  mill  of  passing 
oximinations,  not  foi  learning  anything 
but  for  notifying  that  we  are  qualified  for 
employments  under  organisations  conducted 
in  English*  Onr  educated  community  is  not 
a'cuBared  community ,  but  a  community  of 
qualified  candidates.  Meanwhile,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  possible  employments  to  the 
number  of  claimants  has  gradually  been 
growing  Barrow,  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
affection  has  been  wide-spread.  At  last  the 
very  authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
this,  are  blaming  their  victims*  Such  is 
•  he  perversity  of  human  nature*  It  bears 
its  worst  grudge  against  those  it  has  injured. 

There  are  belated  attempts  on  the  part  of 
onr  governors  to  read  us  pious  homdiea  about 
disinterested  love  of  learning,  while  the  old 
machinery  still  goes  on  working,  whose  pro¬ 
duct  is  not  education  but  certificates*  It  is 
good  to  renjind  the  fettered  bird  that  its 
wings  are  for  soaring:  but  it  is  better  to  cut 
the  chain  which  is  holding  it  to  its  perch* 
The  most  pathetic  feature  of  the  tragedy  is 
that  the  bird  itself  has  learnt  tonBe  its  chain 
for  its  ornament,  simply  because  Hie  chain 
jingles  in  fairly  respectable  English* 

la  India.,  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent 
has  given  rise  to  numerous  attempts  at  estab¬ 
lishing  national  schools  and  oolleges*  But, 
unfortunately,  our  very  education  has  been 
successful  in  depriving  us  of  our  real  initi¬ 
ative  and  our  courage  of  thought*  The 
training  we  get  in  our  schools  has  the  cons 
I  tant  implication  in  it  that  it  ia  not  for  us  to 
I  prodace  but  to  borro  w.  And  we  are  casting 
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about  to  borrow  our  eduoational  plans  from 

European  institutions.  The  trampled  plants 
of  Indian  corn  are  dreaming  of  reoouping 
their  harvest  from  the  neighbouring  wheat 
fields.  To  change  the  figure,  we  forget  ‘fiat, 
for  profioienoy  in  walking,  it  is  better  0 
train  the  muscles  of  our  own  legs  than 
to  stmt  upon  the  wooden  ones  of  foreign 
make,  although  they  clatter  and  oause  more 
surprise  at  our  skill  in  using  them  than  if 
they  were  living  and  real. 

But  when  we  go  to  borrow  help  from  a 
foreign  neighbourhood  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  real  source  of  help  behind  all  that 
is  external  and  apparent.  Had  the  deep¬ 
water  fishes  happened  to  produce  a  scientist 
who  chose  the  jamping  of  a  monkey  for 
his  research-work.  I  am  sure  he  would  give 
most  of  the  credit  to  the  branches  of  the 
treas  and  very  little  to  the  monkey  itself* 

In  a  foreign  university  we  see  the  branching 
wildernesses  of  it j  buildings,  furniture,  re¬ 
gulations  and  syllabus,  but  the  monkey, 
whioh  is  a  difficult  creature  to  catch  and  more 
d  fficult  to  manufacture,  we  are  likely  to 
treat  as  a  mere  accident  of  minor  import¬ 
ance*  It  is  convenient  for  us  to  overlook 
the  fact  that,  among  the  Europeans  the 
living  spirit  of  the  university  is  widely 
spvead  in  their  society,  their  parliament, 
their  literature,  and  the  numerous  activ¬ 
ities  of  their  corporate  life*  In  all  these 
functions  they  are  in  perpetual  touch  with 
the  ^reat  personality  of  the  land  whioh  is 
creative  and  heroio  in  its  constant  aots 
of  self-expression  and  self-sacrifice. 
They  have  their  thoughts  published  in 
their  books  as  well  as  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  living  men  who  think  tho  e 
thoaghts,  and  who  criticise,  compare  and 
disseminate  them*  But,  tr>  our  misfortune, 
we  have  in  India  all  the  furniture  of  the 
Earopean  university  except  the  human 
tjacher*  We  have,  instead,  mere  purveyors 
of  book-lore  in  whom  the  paper-god  of  the 
book-shop  has  been  made  vocal. 

A  moat  important  truth,  which  we  are 
apt  t0  forget  is  that  a  teacher  can  never 
truly  teach  unless  he  is  still  learning  himself. 

A  lamp  can  never  light  another  lamp  unless 
it  continues  to  burn  its  own  flame.  The 
teacher  who  has  come  to  the  end  of  bis 
subject,  who  has  no  living  traffic  with  his 
knowledge,  but  merely  repeats  his  lessons 
to  his  studentg,  can  only  load  their  minds;  he 
cannot  quicken  them*  Truth  not  only  must 
inform  but  inspire.  If  the  inspiration  dies 
out,  and  the  information  only  accumulates, 
then  truth  loses  its  infinity.  The  greater 
part  of  our  learning  in  the  schools  has  been 
wasted  because,  for  most  of  our  teachers, 
their  subjects  are  like  specimens  of  once 
living  things,  with  which  they  have  a  learn¬ 
ed  acquaintance,  but  no  communication  of 
life  and  love* 

Ideal  Educational  Institution. 

The  educational  institution,  therefore, 
which  I  have  in  mind,  has  primarily  for  its 
object  the  constant  pursuit  of  truth,  from 
which  the  imparting  of  truth  naturally 
follows.  It  must  not  be  a  dead  cage  in  which 
living  minds  are  fed  with  food  artificially 
prepared.  It  should  be  an  open  house  in 
which  students  and  teachers  are  at  one* 
They  must  live  their  complete  life  together, 
dominated  by  a  common  aspiration  for 
truth  and  a  need  of  sharing  all  the  delights 
of  culture.  In  former  days  the  great  mas¬ 
ter  craftsmen  had  students  in  their  work¬ 
shops  V/here  they  cooperated  in  shaping 
things  to  perfection.  That  was  the  plaoe 
where  knowledge  could  become  living— 
that  knowledge  which  not  only  has  the 
■substance  and  law,  but  its  atmosphere  subt¬ 
ly  informed  by  a  creative  personality.  For 
intellectual  knowledge  also  has  its  aspect 
of  creative  art,  in  which  the  man  who  ex¬ 
plores  truth  expresses  something  ^hich  is 
human  in  him — his  enthusiasm,  his  courage, 
his  sacrifice,  his  honesty  and  his  skill* 
In  merely  aoademical  teaching  we  find 
subjects,  but  not  the  man  who  pursues 
the  subjects  ;  i therefore  the  vital  part  of 
education  remains  incomplete. 

For  our  universities  we  must  claim,  not 
labelled  packages  of  truth  and  authorised 
agents  to  distribute  them,  but  truth  in  its 
living  association  with  her  lovers  and  seekers 
and  discoverers*  Also  we  must  know  that  the 
concentration  of  the  mind-farces  scattered 
throughout  the  country  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  mission  of  a  university,  which,  like 
the  nucleas  of  a  living  cell,  should  be  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people. 
Intellectual  Unity  of  India. 

The  bringing  about  of  an  intellectual 
unity  in  India  ip,  I  am  told,  difficult  to  the 
verge  of  impossibility  owing  to  the  faotthat 
India  has  so  many  different  languages* 
Such  a  statement  is  as  unreasonable  as  to 
say  that  a  man.  because  he  has  a  diversity 
of  limbs,  should  find  it  impossible  to  realise 
life’s  unity  in  himself,  and  that  only  an 
earthworm  composed  of  a  tail  and  nothing 
else  could  truly  know  that  it  had  a  body. 

Let  us  admit  that  India  is  not  like  any 
one  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  whioh 
has  its  own  separate  language;  but  is  rather 
like  Europe  herself  branching  out  into  differ¬ 
ent  people  with  many  different  languages. 
And  yet  Europe  has  a  common  civilisation* 
with  an  intellectual  unity  which  is  not  based 
npon  uniformity  of  languages.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  her  culture  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  Latin  for  her  learned  tongue. 
That  was  in  her  intellectual  budding  time, 
when  all  her  petals  of  self-expression  were 

( Continued  on  p*  10») 
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INDIA  HAS  HER  RENAISSANCE,— 
tGontd,; 

closed  in  one  point.  Bat  the  perfection  of 
her  mental  anfolding  was  not  represented 
by  the  singalarity  of  her  literary  vehicle. 
When  the  grpat  Enropean  conntries  found 
their  individual  languages,  then  only  the 
true  federation  of  cultures  became  possible 
in  the  West,  and  the  very  differences  of  the 
ohannels  made  the  oimmerce  of  ideas  in 
Europe  -richly  copious  and  so  variedly 
active.  We  o  iu  well  imagine  what  the 
loss  to  Enropean  civilisation  would  be  if 
Frauae,  Italy  and  Germany,  and  England 
herself,  had  not  through  their  separate 
agenoies  contributed  to  the  common  coffer 
their  individual  earnings- 

There  was  a  time  with  us  when  India  had 
her  common  language  of  culture  in  Sanskrit. 
But,  for  the  complete  commerce  of  her 
thought,  she  requires  that  all  her  verna 
oulars  should  attain  their  perfect  powers, 
through  which  her  different  peoples  might 
manifest  their  idiosyncrasies;  and  this  could 
never  bs  done  throneh  a  foreign  tongue 
;£In  the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  other 
British  colonies,  the  language  of  the  people 
is  English*  It  has  a  great  literature  which 
had  its  birth  and  growth  in  the  history  of 
the  British  Islands.  But  when  this  language 
with  ell  its  produots  and  acquisitions,  matu¬ 
red  by  ages  on  its  own  mother-soil 
carried  into  foreign  lands,  which  have  their 
own  separate  history  and  their  own  life 
growth,  it  must  constantly  hamper  the 
indigenous  growth  of  culture  and  destroy 
individuality  of  judgment  and  the  perfect 
freedom  of  self-expression.  The  inherited 
wealth  of  the  English  language,  with  all  its 
Bplendour,  becomes  an  impediment  when 
taken  into  different  surroundings,  just  as 
when  lnngs  are  given  t0  the  whale  in  the 
sea.  if  such  is  the  case  even  with  races 
whose  grundmother-*ongue  naturally  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  their  own  mother-tongue,  one 
oan  i  magine  what  sterility  it  means  for  a 
people  which  accepts,  for  its  vehicle  of  cul¬ 
ture,  an  altogether  foreign  language.  A 
language  is  not  like  an  umbrella  or  an 
overeoat,  that  oan  be  borrowed  by  unoon- 
soious  or  deliberate  mistake  ;  it  is  like  the 
living  skin  itself.  If  the  body  of  a  draught- 
horse  enters  into  the  skin  of  a  race-horse, 
it  will  be  safe  to  wager  that  such  an  ano¬ 
maly  will  never  win  a  race,  and  will  fail 
«v«n  to  drag  a  cart.  Have  we  not  watched 
gome  modern  Japanese  artists  Imitating 
■hropwtn  art  ?  The  imitation  may  some¬ 
times  produce  clever  results  ;  but  such 
cleverness  has  only  the  perfection  of  arti- 

gpcial  Hewers  -whiot,  never  bear  frnit. 

Value  op  Western  Culture  to  iNDra. 

If  we  were  to  take  for  granted,  wtat  some 
people  maintain,  that  western  culture  is 
the  only  source  of  light  for  our  mind, 
then  it  would  be  like  depending  for  day¬ 
break  upon  some  star,  which  is  the  sun  of 
a  far  distant  sphere.  The  s‘ar  may  give  us 
light,  but  not  the  day  ;  it  may  give  ns  direc¬ 
tion  in  our  voyage  of  exploration,  but  it  can 
never  open  the  full  view  ofjtruth  before  our 
eyes,  In  fact  we  can  never  use  this  cold 
star-light  for  stirring  the  sap  in  our  bran¬ 
ches,  and  giving  colour  and  bloom  to  our 
life.  This  is  the  reason  why  European  edu¬ 
cation  haB  become  for  India  mere  sohool- 
lessons  and  no  culture;  a  box  of  matches, 
good  for  the  small  uses  of  illumination,  but 
not  the  light  of  morning,  in  which  the  use 
and  bsanty  and  all  the  subtle  mysteries  of 
life  are  blended  in  one. 

Let  me  say  clearly  that  I  have  no  distrust 
of  any  oalture  because  of  its  foreign  charac¬ 
ter,  On  the  oontrary  I  believe  that  the 
shook  of  such  extraneous  forces  is  necessary 
for  the  vitality  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
It  is  admitted  that  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  runs  counter,  not  only  to  the 
elassioal  culture  of  Europe,  but  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  temperament  altogether.  And  yet  this 
alien  movement  of  ideas,  constantly  run¬ 
ning  against  the  natural  mental  oarrent  of 
Europe,  has  been  a  most  important  fao- 
tor  in  strengthening  and  enriohing  her 
civilisation,  on  account  of  the  sharp 
antagonism  of  its  intellectual  direction.  In 
fact  the  European  vernaculars  first  woke  op 
to  life  and  fruitful  vigour,  when  they  felt  the 
impact  of  this  foreign  thought  power 
all  its  orientaliforms  and  affinities, 
same  thing  >s  happening  in  India. 
European  culture  has  come  to  us,  not  only 
with  its  knowledge  but  with  its  velocity. 

Then  again,  let  us  admit  that  modern 
goieoce  is  Europe’s  great  gift  to  human¬ 
ity  for  all  time  to  come.  We,  in  India,  must 
claim  it  from  her  hands,  and  gratefully, 
a0cept  it  in  order  t0  be  saved  from  the 
curse  of  futility  by  lagging  behind.  We 
shall  fail  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  present 
age.  if  we  delay- 

What  I  objeot  to  is  the  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  foreign  education  tends 
to  oooupy  all  the  space  of  our  national 
mind  and  thus  kills,  or  hampers,  the  great 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
thought  power  by  a  new  combination  of 
truths-  I*  is  tDia  which  makes  me  urge  that 
all  the  elements  in  out  own  culture  have  to 
be  strengthened,  not  to  resist  the  Western 
culture,  but  truly  to  accept  and  assimilate 
it-  to  use  it  for  our  sustenance,  not  as  our 
burden  ;  to  get  mastery  over  this  culture, 
and  not  to  live  on  its  outskirts  as  the  hewers 
of  texts  and  drawers  of  book-learning. 

STREAMS  OF  INDIAN  CULTURE. 

The  main  river  in  Indian  cnlture  has 
flowed  in  four  streams,  the  Vedlc,  the 
POrsnio,  the  Buddhist  and  the  Jain,  It 
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has  its  source  in  the  heights  of  the 
Indian  consciousness.  But  a  river,  belong 
ing  to  a  country,  is  not  fed  by  its  own  waters 
alone.  The  Tibetan  Brahmapntra  is  a  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Indian  Ganges,  Contributions 
have  similarly  found  their  way  to  India’s 
original  culture.  The  Mabomedan,  for 
example,  has  repeatedly  come  into  India 
from  outside,  laden  with  his  own  stores  of 
knowledge  and  feeling  and  his 
wonderful  religious  democracy,  bri-ging 
freshet  after  freshet  to  swell  the  current. 
To  our  music,  our  architecture,  our  pictorial 
art,  our  literature,  the  Mahomedans  have 
made  their  permanent  and  precious  contri¬ 
bution.  Those  who  have  studied  the  lives 
and  writings  of  our  mediaeval  saints,  and  all 
the  great  religious  movements  that  sprang 
up  in  the  time  of  the  Mahomedans’  rule, 
know  how  deep  is  our  debt  to  this  foreign 
ourrent  that  had  so  intimately  mingled 
with  our  life. 

So,  in  our  oentre  of  Indian  learning,  we 
must  provide  for  the  coordinate  study 
of  all  these  different  cultures,— the  Vedic, 

Purauio.  the  Buddhist,  the  Jaio,  the  Ib- 
lamio,  the  Sikh,  the  Zoroastraih.  The  Chi¬ 
nese,  the  Japanese  and  the  Tibetan 
will  also  have  to  be  added;  for,  in  the 
past,  India  did  not  remain  isolated  within 
her  own  boundaries-  Therefore  in  order  to 
learn  what  she  w«s.  in  her  relation  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia,  these  cultures  too 
must  be  studied.  Side  by  side  with  them 
must  finally  be  placed  the  Western  culture. 
For  only  theu  shall  we  be  able  to  imitate  this 
last  contribution  to  our  common  stock.  A 
river  flowing  within  banks  is  traiy  our  own, 
and  it  can  contain  ils  due  tributaries,  but  our 
relations  w>th  a  flood  can  only  ppove  disas¬ 
trous- 

There  are  some  who  are  exclasively  mod 
era,  who  believe  that  the  past  is  the  bank¬ 
rupt  time,  leaving  no  assets  for  us,  but  only 
a  legacy  of  debts-  They  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  army  which  is  matching  forward  can  be 
fed  from  the  roar.  It  is  well  to  remind  such 
persons  that,  the  great  ages  of  renaissance  in 
history  were  those  when  man  suddenly 
discovered  the  seeds  of  thought  in  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  the  past. 

The  unfortunate  people  who  have  lost  the 
harvest  of  their  past,  have  lost  their  present 
age.  They  have  missed  their  seed  for 
cultivation  and  go  begging  for  their  bare 
livelihood.  We  must  not  imagine  that  we 
are  one  of  the  disinherited  peoples  of  the 
wopld.  The  time  has  come  for  ns  to  break 
open  the  treasure-trove  of  our  ancestors  and 
use  it  for  our  commerce  of  life.  Let  us 
with  its  help  make  our  ifuture  our  Awn. 
and  not  continue  our  existence  as  the  eter¬ 
nal  rag-piokers  in  other  peoples’  dustbins. 

Deficiency  of  Modern  Education- 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  only  upon  the 
intellectual  aspect  of  education.  For, 
even  in  ‘he  West,  it  is  the  intellect!  al 
training  which  receives  almost  exclusive 
emphasis.  Ths  western  universities  have 
not  truly  reoognised  that  fulness  of 
expression  is  fulness  of  life.  And  a 
large  part  of  man  oan  never  find  its 
expression  in  mere  language  of  words.  It 
must  therefore  seek  for  its  other  languages. 
_ lines  and  colours,  sounds  and  move¬ 
ments.  Through  our  mastery  of  these  we 
not  only  make  our  whole  nature  articulate, 
but  also  understand  man  in  all  his  attempts 
to  reveal  his  innermost  being  in  every  age 
and  clime.  The  great  use  of  ednoation  is 
not  merely  to  collect  faots,  but  to  know  man 
and  to  make  oneself  known  t0  man,  It  is 
i he  duty  of  every  human  being  t0  master,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  not  only  the  langu¬ 
age  of  intellect,  but  also  that  personality 
which  is  the  language  of  art.  It  iB  a 
great  world  of  reality  for  man,  vast  and 
profound— this  growing  world  of  his  own 
oreative  nature.  This  is  the  world  of  art. 
To  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  it  is 
to  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  that  great  inheritance  of  humanity, 
which  has  been  growing  and  waiting  for 
every  one  of  us  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history.  It  is  to  remain  deaf  to  the  eternal 
voice  of  man,  that  speaks  to  ail  men  the 
messages  that  are  beyond  epeeoh.  From 
the  educational  point  of  view  we  know 
Europe  where  it  is  scientific,  or  at  best 
literary.  So  our  notion  of  its  modern 
oalture  remains  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  grammar  and  the  laboratory.  We 
almost  completely  ignore  the  ;esthetic  life 
of  man,  leaving  it  uncultivated,  allowing 
weeds  to  grow  there-  Our  newspapers  are 
prolific,  our  meetings  are  vociferous;  and  in 
them  we  wear  to  shreds  the  things  we  have 
borrowed  from  our  English  teachers.  We 
make  the  air  dismal  and  damp  with  the 
tears  of  our  grievances.  But  where  are  our 
arts,  which,  like  the  outbreak  of  spring  flo¬ 
wers,  are  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  onr 
deeper  nature  and  spiritual  magnificence? 

Through  this  great  deficiency  of  our  mo 
dern  education,  we  are  condemned  to  carry 
to  the  end  a  dead  load  of  dumb  knowledge 
Like  miseralle  outcasts,  we  are  deprived  of 
our  place  in  the  festival  of  culture  and 
wait  at  the  outer  court,  where  the  oolonrs 
are  not  for  us,  nor  the  forms  of  delight,  nor 
the  songs-  Oars  is  the  education  of  a  prison- 
house,  wi’.h  hard  labour,  and  with  a  drab 
dress  cut  to  the  limits  of  minimum  decency 
and  necessity.  We  are  made  to  forget  that, 
the  perfection  of  colour  and  form  and  ex- 
pressicn  belong  to  the  perfection  of  vitality— 
that  the  joy  of  life  is  only  the  other  side  of 
the  strength  of  life 


may  think  that  the  flowers  and  foliage  a-e 
mere  frivolous  decorations  of  a  tree  ;  but 
if  these  are  suppressed,  he  will  know  to  his 
cost  that  the  timber  too  will  fail. 

Daring  the  Moghal  period,  music  and  art 
in  India  found  a  great  impetus  from  the 
rulers  beoause  their  whole  life,  not  merely 
their  official  life,  was  lived  in  this  land  ; 
and  it  is  the  wholeness  of  life  from 
whioh  originates  art.  But  onr  English 
teaohers  are  birds  of  passage  ;  they  cackle  tn 
us,  but  do  not  sing, — their  true  heart  is  not 
in  the  laud  of  their  exile, 

Construction  of  life,  owing  to  this  narrow¬ 
ness  of  culture,  must  no  longer  be 
be  encouraged.  In  the  centre  of  Indim 
culture,  which  I  am  proposing,  musio  and 
art  must  have  their  prominent  seats  of  hon¬ 
our  and  not  be  given  merely  a  tolerant  nod 
of  recognition.  The  different  systems  of 
musio  and  different  schools  of  art,  whioh  lie 
ecittered  in  the  different  ages  and  prov’nces 
of  India,  and  in  the  different  strata  of  bo 
oiety.  aid  also  those  belonging  to  the  other 
great  countries  of  Asia,  which  had  oom 
jnnnioation  with  India,  hare  to  be  brought 
there  and  studied  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  West. 

Economic  Cooperation. 


I  have  already  hinted  that  ednoation 
should  not  be  dragged  out  of  its  native 
element,  the  lifercurrent  of  the  people. 
Economic  life  covers  the  whole  width 
of  the  fundamental  basis  of  society,  because 
its  necessities  are  the  simplest  and  the  most 
universal,  Eiucational  institutions,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  fulness  of  truth,  must  have 
olose  association  with  this  economic  life. 
The  highest  mi  sion  of  education  is  to  help 
ns  to  realise  the  inner  principles  of  the  unity 
of  all  knowledge  and  all  the  activities  of  our 
sooial  and  spiritual  being.  Society  in  onr 
early  stage  was  held  together  by  its  econo¬ 
mic  oo-operation,  when  all  its  members  felt 
iu  unison  a  natural  interest  in  their  right  to 
lire.  Civilisation  could  never  have  been 
started  at  all,  if  such  was  not  the  case.  And 
civilisation  will  fall  to  pieces  if  it  never 
again  realises  the  spirit  of  mutual  help 
and  the  common  sharing  of  benefits  in 
the  elemental  necessaries  of  life,  The 
idea  of  such  economic  oo-operation 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  our  university, 
It  must  not  only  instruct,  but  live  ;  not 
only  think,  but  produce. 

Our  ancient  lapouans,  or  forest  schools, 
which  were  onr  natural  universities,  were 
not  shut  off  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
people-  Masters  and  students  gathered 
fruit  and  fuel  and  took  their  cattle  oat 
to  graze,  supporting  themselves  by  the 
work  of  their  own  hands-  Spiritual  edu¬ 
cation  rvis  a  part  of  the  spiritual  life  itself, 
whioh  comprehended  all  life.  Our  centre 
of  culture  should  no*  only  be  the  centre  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  India,  but  the  centre 
of  her  economic  life  also.  It  must  co¬ 
operate  with  the  villages  round  it,  cultivate 
land,  breed  cattle,  spin  cloths,  press  oil 
from  oil-seeds ;  it  must  produce  all  the 
neoeosaries,  devising  the  best  means,  using 
the  best  materials,  and  calling  science 
to  its  aid.  Its  very  existence  should 
depend  upon  the  success  of  its  industrial 
activities  carried  out  on  the  cooperative 
principle,  whioh  will  unite  the  teachers 
and  students  and  villagers  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  a  living  and  active  bond  of 
necessity-  This  will  give  us  also  a  practi¬ 
cal  industrial  training  whose  motive  force 
is  not  the  greed  of  profit, 

The  Pilgrimage  through  the  Night 
of  Suffering. 

Along  with  this,  there  should  be  some 
common  sharing  of  life  with  the  tillers  of 
soil  and  the  humble  workers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  ;  studying  their  crafts, 
inviting  them  to  the  feasts,  joining  them 
in  works  of  cooperation  for  commnoal 
welfare  ;  and  in  our  intercourse  we  should 
be  guided,  not  by  moral  maxims  or  the 
condescension  of  Bocial  superiority,  but  by 
natural  sympathy  ol  life  for  life,  and  by 
the  sheer  necessitv  of  Inve’a  nacrifice  for  its 
own  sake.  Insuohan  atmosphere  students 
would  learn  to  understand  that  humanity 
is  a  divine  harp  of  many  strings,  waiting  for 
its  one  grand  music.  Those  who  realise  this 
nnity,  are  made  ready  for  the  pilgrimage 
through  the  night  of  suffering,  and  along  the 
path  of  saorifioe,  to  the  great  meeting  of 
man  in  the  future,  for  whioh  the  call  oomns 
to  ns  across  the  darkness. 

Life  in  suoh  a  oentre  should  be  simple  and 
clean.  We  should  never  believe  that 
simplicity  of  life  might  make  ns  unsmted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  society  of  our  time. 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  tuning-fork,  which 
is  needed  all  the  more  because  of  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  strings  in  the  instruments-  In  the 
morning  of  our  career  our  nature  needs  the 
nure  and  the  perfect  note  of  a  spiritual  ideal 
iu  order  to  fit  us  for  the  complications  of  our 

later  years.  .  .  ..  ,  . ..  . 

In  other  words,  this  institution  ahould.be 
a  perpetual  creation  by  the  cooperative 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  students,  grow¬ 
ing  with  the  growth  of  their  sou!;  a  world 
in  itself  self-sustaining,  independent,  noh 
with  ever-renewing  life,  radiating  life  across 
space  and  time,  attracting  and  maintaining 
round  it  a  planetary  system  of  dependent 
bodies.  Its  aim  should  <■-  ="  """"t— 


lie 


in  imparting 

life  breath  "to  the  complete  man,  who  is 
intellectual  as  well  as  economic,  bound  by 
:,.y„er  cue  ui  social  bonds .but o‘n°™as  ■«**«» 
The  timber-merohant  freedom  and  fin  P 


CONTEMPORARY  OPINION. 

India  And  Whitehall, 

New  Indict*  —  As  for  control  now  wielded 
in  small  matters,  it  is  now  laid  down  that 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  sanction  should  be 
obtained  for  the  creation  of  any  new  post 
in  the  .Imperial  services  or  the  abolition  of 
any  existing  post  in  them.  There  is  today 
throughout  India  an  insistent  demand  for 
Indianisation.  based  not  only  upon  the 
necessity  for  retrenchment,  but  on  the  need 
for  doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  sAD8 
of  the  soil.  We  do  not  see  why  *he 
authorities  in  Indt  should  secure  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
certain  posts  are  abolished  or  are  trans* 
ferred  to  the  provincial  services.  Minis¬ 
ters  in  provinces  desire  a  large  diminu* 
tion  in  the  cadres  of  many  of  the  services 
nominally  under  their  immediate  control* 
We  should  demand  that  this  perfectly  legiti* 
mate  request  should  be  complied  with  by  the 
Government  of  India,  after  consulting  the 
Indian  Legislature.  The  most  important 
principle  which  should  govern  the  financial 
relations  between  India  and  Whitehall  ia  that 
not  a  penny  of  extra  expenditure  should  be 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with¬ 
out  the  previous  approval  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly.  That  is  a  fundamental 
reform  which,  we  trust,  would  be  insist¬ 
ed  upon  by  1  the  Assembly  when  it 
meets  in  Delhi  in  January.  India  cannot 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  \  play 
ducts  and  drakes  with  the  money  of  Indian 
people. 

An  Opportunity  for  Sir  Biahomoi  rhafi.  | 

The  Tribune.— The  Indian  medical 
service  is  a  backward  department,  so.far  as 
the  wording  of  the  Reforms  goes*  This  fact 
is  very  prominently  brought  out  when 
one  compares  the  present  proportion  of 
Indians  in  the  service  with  the  number 
of  administrative  appointments  held  by 
them.  It  is  said  that  22  per  cent*  of 
Indian  Medical  Service  ^commissions  are 
held  by  Indians,  but  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  all  the  superior  appointments, 
either  on  the  military  or  on  the  civil  side, 
are  exclusively  held  by  Europeans.  There 
are  15  administrative  appointments  on  the 
military  side— such  as  director,  deputy 
directors,  assistant  directors  of  medical 
services— and  only  one  out  of  these  is  held 
by  an  Indian.  On  the  civil  side  there  are 
about  40  superior  administrative  posts — such 
as  director-general,  surgeon  general,  insp¬ 
ector  general  of  civil  hospitals  and  prisons, 
director  of  public  health,  chemical 
examiner, — and  not  one  has  so  far  been 
given  to  an  Indian.  Further  all  the  medical 
appointments  in  the  Foreign  and  Political 
departments  ar*  also  held  by  EaropeanB* 
This  invidious  distinction  is  all  the  more 
indefensible  because  there  are  several 
Indians,  pretty  high  np  in  the  list,  who  could 
with  credit  fill  some  of  these  post?.  There 
have  been  actually  instances  in  which  capable 
Indians  have  been  superseded  by  junior  Eu¬ 
ropean  memers  of  the  service.  In  the  United 
Provinces  very  recently  the  post  of  the  ins¬ 
pector-general  of  civil  hospitals  was  given  to 
a  comparatively  junior  European  officer  in 
preference  to  an  Indian  who  was  senior 
to  him.  In  our  own  province  a  similar 
appointment  has  now  become  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Col.  R.  C.  McWatt.  We  hope 
that  the  rights  of  Indian  members  of  the 
service  will  not  again  be  overlooked 
and  that  the  appointment  will  this  time 
be  conferred  on  a  qualified  and  deserving 
Indian  officer.  India  looks  to  Sir  Mahomed 
Shafi,  who  is  the  member  in  charge  of  the 
medical  portfolio,  to  redress  this  grievance 
of  his  countrymen  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  services  in  the  country.  There  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  the  inspector- 
generalship  should  for  all  time  be  reserved 
for  Enropean  members,  when  even  higher 
appointments  are  held  by  Indians. 

—Sugar  stocks  in  Cuba  atltbe  end  of  last 

5,„r,r  atood  at  tbe  total  of  l. 200.000  tons'. 

now  there  are  ODly  about  700,000  tons, 

—Oats  dyed  to^matoh  the  tnrni‘ure  o£ 
various  rooms  was  the  fad  of  oue  woman 
in  the  case  dealt  with  by  the  S,  P,  0,  A, 
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CAUSES  OF  INDIAN  UNREST. 


VORD  RONALDSHAY  ON  CLASH 
OF  IDEALS. 

PAPER  BEFORE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Karl  of  Ronaldshay,  ex-Governor  of 
Bengal,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  which  he 
read  before  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  on  Jan.  14  on  the  clash  of 
ideals  as  a  source  of  Indian  unrest  said  : — 

It  is  do  part  of  my  purpose  this  after¬ 
noon  to  attempt  to  assess  the  achievements 
of  Great  Britain  in  India.  That  is  a  task 
which  may  safely  be  left  to  the  historian  of 
the  future  ;  and  with  the  mere  observation 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  little 
to  fear  from  the  verdict  of  history,  I  leave 
it  to  him,  and  pass  on  to  a  task  which,  in 
the  meantime,  may  be  pursued  with  greater 
present  prolit,  namely,  that  of  attempting 
to  see  things  from  the  Indian  point  of  view. 

There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  that  is 
perplexing  in  the  situation  in  India  at  the 
present  time.  I  'am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  judgment  of  history  will  be  that 
the  work  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  whether 
judged  from  a  moral  or  a  material  point  of 
view,  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  Indian 
peop'e  ;  that  the  accounts  when  they  are 
finally  made  up  and  audited  will  show  a 
large  credit  balance.  Yet  I  find  in  the 
India  of  to-day  aa  atmosphere  heavily  char¬ 
ged  wirh  racial  ^lim^^y-m  which  every  act 
of  the  Government  is  sispect,  and  in  many 
quarters  is  incontinently  condemned,  not  on 
its  merits,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  the  act  of  an  authority  which  is  partly 
British  in  personnel  and  preponderating^ 
British— and  this  is  perhaps,  the  head  and 
front  of  its  offending -in  character  and  out¬ 
look.  Confronted  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  one  naturally  asks,  Why  ?  The 
most  obvious  answer  to  that  question  is, 

I  think,  on  account  of  the  economic  and 
political  dislocation  produced  by  the 
world  war.  But  the  most  obvious  is  not 
necessarily  the  only,  or  even  the  most  im¬ 
portant  answer  to  the  question.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  under  estimate  the  impor¬ 
tance,  as  a  factor  making  for  unrest,  of  the 
rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  India, 
in  sympathy  with  the  upward  movement  of 
prices  throughout  the  world,  and  which  has 
reacted  so  unfavourably  upon  the  educated 
middle  classes  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
politic*  ly  minded  is  drawn  ;  or  of  the  Tur¬ 
kish  imbroglio  which  has  fired  the  dormant 
fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedans  hitherto 
one  of  the  more  stable  elements  in  the  Indian 
polity.  But  these  are  not  fundamental 
sources  of  unrest,  for  they  are  transient  in 
nat'ire.  The  economic  strain  may  be  eased  ; 
a  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem  may  be 
found.  *  .  .  .  The  source  of  unrest 
whek  seems  to  be  one  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance,  is  the  heat  generated 
by  the  clash  of  two  conflicting  ideals, 
the  offspring  of  two  different  outlooks  upon 
the  universe,  those  of  the  East  and  the 
West  respectively. 

WHEN  THE  BRITISH  CAME. 

When  the  British  came  to  India,  they 
found  a  people  distracted  and  exhausted  by 
internal  dissension.  A  class  of  Indian 
spraug  up  which  adopted  indisci iminately 
everything  Western,  the  bad  al  Dg  with  the 
the  good.  It  became  the  fashion  among  a 
certain  section  of  the  educated  middle  classes 
in  Bengal  during  the  middle  of  last 
century,  to  mim  e  the  Englishman  in  every 
thing,  and  to  adopt  his  habits  both  good  and 
bad. 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  that  time  has  been  painted  by  another 
Bengali  gentleman,  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Mazum- 
dar,  who  was  himself  a  college  student 
at  this  critic il  period  in  history  of  Bangui. 
“Sanskrit,  Persian  and  Arabic,”  he  declares, 
“  held  in  such  supreme  reverence  but  a 
few  years  before  as  the  only  source  of 
wisdom  were  (now)  looked  down  upon 
with  supreme  contempt.”  -  The  young  men 
of  the  day  sought  for  inspiration  in  “  the 
wide  unclean  waters  of  inferior  works  of 
English  fiction.”  and  following  hard  upon 
this  new  spirit  of  contempt  for  their  own 
past,  came  religious  scepticism  which  ate  its 
way’ deep  into  the  moral  fibre  of  young  Ben¬ 
gal."  The  ancient  scriptures  of  the  country,/ 
the  famous  records  of  the  spiritual  ex-1 
periences  of  the  great  men  of  numerous 
Hindu  sects,  had  long  since  been  discre¬ 
dited.  The  Vedas  and  he  Upanishads  were 

Bealed  books . The  whole  religious 

literature  of  ancient  India  presented  an 
endless  void.”  And  the  result  is  painted  with 
an  unspar  ng  hand.  “  All  faith  in  morality 
and  reiigon  every  day  became  weaker, 
and  ten  led  to  decay.  The  advancing  tide 
of  a  very  mixed  civilisation  with  as  much 


evil  as  good  in  it,  the  flood  of  fashionable 
carnality  threatened  to  carry  everything 
before  it.”  Such  descriptions  coming 
as  they  do  from  the  pens  of  men  who 
wrote  of  wbat  they  themselves  saw  and 
experienced  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as 
to  what  was  happening.  Young  Bengal 
was  rapidly  becoming  both  demoralised 
and  denationalised.  Still  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  however  prominent  a  place 
young  Bengal  occupied  in  the  public  eye, 
it  constituted  but  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  population.  And  just  as  during  the 
last  century  the  pendulum  swung  far  over 
towards  Westernism,  so  now  it  has  swung 
back  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 

INDIAN  SENSITIVENESS. 

Nothing  strikes  cne  so  much  at  the 
present  time  as  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  Iudians  in  their  relaHons-with^T5uro-  ’ 
peans.  It  is  precisely  wbat  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  case  of  a  people  afflicted 
whether  consciously  or  not  by  fear  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  described.  And  if  we 
are  to  dry  up  this^potent  source  of 
racial  animosity  we 
tore 


...  "Tff&ST;  mike  a  supreme 

___  __  _  tKe  confidence  of  Indians 

in  two  things — in  the  integrity  of  our  own 
intentions  not  to  thrust  upon  them  a. 
civilisation  which  they  do  not  desire,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  their  own  civilisation 
to  exact  our  sympathetic  interest  and 
respect.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  such  an 
effort,  we  must  all  of  us  in  whatever 
capacity  we  come  into  contact  with  India 
whether  as  officials,  or  as  business  men, 
or  as  mere  visitors,  mike  a  real  endeavour 
to  appreciate  the  Indian  point  of  view. 

The  ancient  literature  of  India  is  strewn 
with  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  sell  morti¬ 
fication  as  a  means  of  acquiring  power. 
A  famous  figure  who-  appears  in  the 
Vedas,  in  both  the  great  epics,  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana,  as  also 
in  the  Puranas,  is  the  hero  of  a  story 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  the 
classic  example  of  this  practice. 

You  will  perceive  that  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Indian  thought,  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
doctrine  of  soul  force,  which  to  many 
Westerners  appeared  to  be  a  meaningless  fad, 
becomes  not  only  intelligible,  but  perfectly 
natural.  There  are,  indeed,  striking  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  story  of  King 
Visvainitra  and  that  of  Mr.  Gandhi.  The 
original  cause  of  Visvamitra’a  campaign  was 
a  comparatively  small  thing,  namely  Vas- 
ishta’s  “  cow  of  plenty.”  Similarly,  the 
original  cause  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  campaign 
was  a  comparatively  small  thing,  name¬ 
ly,  a  legislative  enactment  known  as  the 
Rowlatt  Act.  And  just  as,  in  the  former 
case  the  “  cow  of  plenty  ”  lost  all  impoit- 
ance  in  face  of  the  shattering  develop¬ 
ments  to  which  Visvamitra’s  action  gave 
rise,  so  in  the  latter  case  did  the  Rowlatt 
Act  lose  all  importance  in  face  of  the  con¬ 
vulsion  which  Mr.  Gandhi’s  action  pro¬ 
duced.  There  is  a  denouement  to  the  story 
of  KiDg  Visvamitra,  but  the  story  serves  as 
the  prologue  of  my  discourse,  and  I  shall 
return  to  the  denouement  later. 

IDEALS  OF  INDIA  AND  EUROPE. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  gulf  which 
yawns  between  the  ideals  of  India  and  of 
Europe  as  pictured  by  Indians  in  it  crudest 
colouring.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gandhi 
the  civilisation  of  the  West,  or  that  which 
he  prefers  to  call  modern  civilisation,  is 
grossly  material,  while  that  which  has  been 
Evolved  in  India  is  of  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  type.  “  The  tendency  of  Indian 
civilisation’  ”  he  tells  us  “  is  to  elevate 
the  moral  being,  that  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  to  propagate  immorality.  The 
flatter  is  godless,  the  former  is  based  on  a 
belief  in  God.” 

I  have  given  Mr.  Gandhi’s  views,  paitly, 
because  if  we  are  to  understand  the  Indian 
point  of  view  we  must  be  seized  of  it  in 
its  most  extreme  form  and,  partly  because 
Mr.  Gandhi  could  never  have  acquired  the 
dominant  position  which  he  has  occupied 
araoDg  his  countrymen  in  recent  years 
unless  the  views  which  ho  hold  had  com¬ 
manded  a  very  appreciable  measure  of 
assent.  The  task  which  I  now  propose  to 
undertake  is  to  attempt  to  assess  the 
f extent  amongst  Indians  generally  of  th 
belief  which  Mr.  Gandhi  holds,  that  the 
civilisation  of  the  West  is  dangerously  mat 
erialistic,  while  that  of  India  is  of  a  more 
spirtual  tvpe.  If  I  am  able  to  show  that 
this  belief  is  widely  held  I  shall  claim  to 
have  given  good  reason  for  my  contention 
that  a  potent  cause  of  Indian 
unrest  is  fear  l«st  the  continued  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  West,  will  result  in  the  smother 
ing  of  the  ancient  spirituality  of  India  by 
the  aggressive  materialism  of  Europe. 

Such  an  investigation  can  best  be  under¬ 
taken  by  examining  movements  in  different 


spheres  of  human  activity.  In  the  political 
sphere  I  propose  to  take  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Bengal,  because  it  preceded 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  non  co-operation  movement 
and  cannot,  therefore  have  been  influenced 
by  it.  If  behind  this  movement  we  dis¬ 
cover  tiaotives  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
behind  Mr  Gandhi’s  later  movement,  we 
shall  obviously  have  good  grounds  for  hold 
ing  that  these  motives  must  be  tolerably 
widespread.  I  shall  then  examine  the 
present  day  trend  of  thought  amoDgst 
Indians  in  the  matter  of  education,  with 
a  view  to  aicertaining  whether  the  We>tern 
system  of  education  and,  finally,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  conduct  a  similar  investigation 
in  the  non  political  sphere  of  art. 

BENGAL  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT. 

First  as  to  the  revolutionary  movement. 
It  was  active  in  Bengal  for  more  than  a 
decade  from  1906  onwards,  and  it  w  s 
responsible  for  many  deaths  and  much 
destruction  of  property. 

A  document  on  this  question  written  by 
an  Indian  gentleman  says: — “The  aspiration 
of  young  India  was  in  them;  ....  an 
exultation,  an  urgency,  a  heartening  call 
on  his  countrymen  to  serve  and  save  the 
Motherland,  an  impassioned  appeal  to  their 
manhood  to  reinstate  her  in  the  gieatn  ss 
that  was  hers.  Had  she  not  once  been  the 
High  Priestess  of  the  Orient  ?  Had  not 
her  civilisation  left  its  ripple  mark  on  the 
furthermost  limits  of  Asia  ?  India  still  had 
a  soul  to  save,  which  the  pari  hi  ng  drought 
of  modern  vulgarity  threatened  daily  with 
death  ;  she  alone  in  a  pharisaical  world, 
where  everyone  acclaimed  God  in  speech 
and  denied  Him  in  fact,  offered  Him  the 
worship  of  her  heart.  .  .  .  The  saving 

wisdom  was  still  in  the  land  which  taught 
man  how  to  know  and  realise  h’i  God — 
the  wisdom  which  had  been  gathered  and 
garnered  in  their  forest  homes  by  her 
prieht  philosophers,  the  builders  of  the 
vedas,  the  thinkers  of  the  upani-hads,  the 
greatest  aristocrats  of  humanity  that  had 
ever  been.”  And  then  came  a  cry  of  anguish, 
a  cry  which  sprang,  surely,  direct  from  the 
writer’s  heart  :  “  But  how  should  the 

culture  of  the  soul  survive  in  the  land 
where  a  shifting  materialism  was  asserting 
itself  under  tne  segis  of  English  rule  ?” 

By  temperament  the  people  of  Bengal 
are  emotional.  Appeals  such  as  these  were 
well  calculated  to  sweep  them  off  their  fe*  t. 

I  have  placed  before  you  the  motive 
behind  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Bengal  as  pictured  by  the  Indian  himself. 
It  was  stated  in  the  revolutionary  litera-^ 
ture,  for  example,  that  salvation  was  the 
goal  at  which  all  must  aim,  and  that  salva¬ 
tion  was  not  possible  without  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  spiritual  culture  of  the  Hindu 
in  all  its  phases.  The  use  thus  made  of 
a  scripture  containing  teaching  so  lofty  as 
that  of  the  Gita  provides  one  of  the  most 
tragic  of  the  many  examples,  surelv,  with 
which  the  history  of  mankind  abounds  of 
religious  zeal  perverted  to  irreligious  ends. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD. 

I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that 
behind  the  revolutionary  mo  ement  in  Ben¬ 
gal  there  was  a  vague  ideal;  a  motive  force 
similar  in  kind  to  that  behind  the  later 
movement  of  Mr.  Gandhi. 

Now  let  us  take  a  br.ef  glance  at  recent 
movements  in  toe  educational  world.  One 
has  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  there  is 
dissatisfaction  in  India  with  the  educational 
system.lt  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  precisely 
what  it  is  that  Indians  desire  to  see  taking 
its  place.  Duriug  recent  years  there  has 


been  a  very  emphatic  demand  for  vocation¬ 
al  education.  The  existing  systenf  with  its 
strong  literary  bias  is  now  turning  out  a 
supply  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  in 
arts  which  exceeds  the  demand  :  hence  the 
agitation  for  courses  of  a  more  practical 
type.  The  demand  for  medical  training  in 
Bengal,  for  example,  is  clamorous  and  wide¬ 
spread.  The  existing  system  i*  condemned  by 
Indian  sentiment  on  the  score  of  its  Wes¬ 
tern  bias.  The  medium  of  instruction  is 
English,  the  education  itself  is  secular,  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  finding  no  place  in  the  curri¬ 
culum,  the  learning  imparted  is  that  of  the 
West.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that,  at  times 
of  political  excitement  it  is  condemned. 
The  extreme  view  has  been  voiced  repea¬ 
tedly  of  late;  it  was  put  concisely  by 
Mr.  Jitendra  Lai  Bannerji,  a  prominent 
follower  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  when,  in  a  speech 
he  said:  “  English  learning  may  be  good, 
English  culture  may  be  good;  their  philoso¬ 
phy  may  be  good;  their  Government,  their 
law,  everything  may  be  good,  but  each 
one  of  these  but  helps  to  rivet  the  fetters  of 
our  servitude.”  The  speaker  is  an  apostle 
of  non  co  op  ration  in  its  most  extieme^ 
form.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup-  . 
pose  that  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
are  nothing  more  than  the  froth  and 
bubble  upon  waters  lashed  to  fury  by  a 
political  storm.  They  are  deep-rooted  in 
the  soil  of  India;  and  there  are  many 
Indians  who  are  far  from  being  hostile  to 
the  British  connection  who  ardently  desire 
to  see  a  more  distinctly  Indian  orientation 
given  to  the  education  imparted  to  their 
people. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  field  of  human 
activity  which  I  set  out  to  examine,  namely, 
that  of  art,  by  no  means  the  least  import¬ 
ant  in  this  connection,  since  the  art 
of  a  people  may  be*said  to  be  their  attempt 
to  give  sensible  expression  to  their  soul, 

I  am  going  to  be  rash  enough  to  indulge 
in  a  generalisation.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  the  outstanding  distinction  between 
the  art  of  India  and  that  of  Europe  is  the 
idealism  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the 
realism  of  the  latter.  If  you  were  to 
ask  the  Indian  artist  what  exactly  was  his 
aim,  he  would  tell  you  that  he  was  not 
concerned  to  produce  a  faithful  likeness 
of  his  objective  surroundings,  but  rather  to 
catch  the  reality  lying  behind  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things.  His  art,  in  other  words,  is  a 
faithful  reflection  of  the  idealism  of  his 
philosophy. 

RAJPUT  PAINTING. 

Take  an  example.  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  certain  pictures  of  the  Rajput  school 
of  painting  which  possess  a  peculiar 
characteristic*  illustrating  the  paramount 
part  played  by  suggestion  in  Indian  art. 
They  represent  figures  of  men  and  women 
grouped  in  various  attitudes  in  landscape 
gardens  represented  in  strange  perspective. 
The  colouring  is  vivid,  and  the  figures, 
though  formal  and,  from  a  Western  point 
of  view  somewhat  stiff  and  “  unnatural,” 
nevertheless  give  an  impression  of  anima¬ 
tion.  I  certainly  derive  a  certain  pleasure 
from  looking  at  them.  But  I  do  not 
understand  them  ;  they  do  not  convey  to 
my  mind  a  suggestion  of  anything  beyond 
what  actually  appears  upon  the  paper. 
For  the  Indian  artist,  however,  they  possess 
something  which  is  hidden  for  me. 

Very  well,  there  is  then  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  art  of  India  and  that  of 
Europe.  Have  the  two  arts  clashed  and  if 
so,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Undoubted¬ 
ly  they  have,  and  the  result  has  been  the 


unavoidable* 
Errors  af Diet 

It  sometimes  happens  lh.it  the  food  we  eat  dees 
not  agree  with  us — probably  because  we  ka.e 
unintentionally  eaten  too  much  or  because  the 
quality  of  the  food  varied.  The  unpleasant 
symptoms  which  follow  errors  of  eating  and 
drinking  are  speedily  relieved  by  an  occasional 
“dash”" of  F.NO’s  “Fruit  Salt”  in  a  glass  or 
cold  or  warm  water.  Your  chemist  or  dealer  sells 


fjh!  L?*u  7^o- 

l  Frail  W-,”  return  it 
uglier,  who  Will 
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same  her%  as  in  the  other  fields  of  activity 
of  „which  I  have  referred,  namely,  a  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  domination  of  the 
alien  type.  You  fiod  it  in  the  writings 
of  men  of  whom  Dr.  Ananda  Coomara- 
Hwamy  may  be  taken  as  typical.  “  There  is 
no  more  depressing  aspect  of  the  present 
day  conditions  than  the  universal  decline  of 
taste  in  India,”  he  declares,  “from  the  Raja 
whose  palace  built  by  the  London  uphol- 
etereror  imitated  from  some  European  build¬ 
ing,  is  furnished  with  vulgar  superfluity 
and  uncomfortable  grandeur,  to  the  peasant 
clothed  in  Manchejter  cottons  of  appal¬ 
ling  hue  and  meaningless  design.”  And  his 
explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
coloured  by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt 
against  alien  domination  as  we  find  in  the 
case  of  the  politician  and  the  educationalist. 
•It  is  British  domination  that  is  primarily 
TespoQsibie.  The  beautiful  Indian  printed 
cottons  of  Madras  disappeared  before  an 
avalanche  of  cheap  machine-made  goods 
from  Manchester,  ornamented  with  perfect¬ 
ly  meaningless  decoration  such  as  rows 
of  bicycles  or  pictures  of  bank  notes. 

THE  CLASH  AS  OR  MENACE. 

I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  show 
that  there  are  solid  grounds  for  my 
contention  that  in  the  clash  of  two  ideals 
there  is  a  real  and  potent  source  of  unrest. 
In  itself  such  unrest  is  healthy,  and 
should  command  our  sympathy  and  respect. 
It  becomes  a  danger  and  a  menace  to 
India  herself  when  it  excites  men  to 
extremes  causing  a  loss  of  all  perspective. 

So  to  day,  is  there  not  for  Indians  a 
golden  mean  between  the  adoption  in  toto 
of  everything  of  the  West  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  equally  rigorous  rejection  of  all 
that  the  West  has  to^ffer  on  the  other  ? 
If  the  undiscriminating  and  whole  sale 
adoption  of  the  manners  and  customs  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  West  by  young 
Bengal  during  the  19th  century  was  an 
evil,  the  undiscriminating  and  wholesale 
rejection  of  everything  Western  by  Mr. 
Gandhi,  Mr.  Jitendra  Lai  Bannerji  and 
others  to-day,  is  every  whit  as  much  a 
misfortune. 

Mr.  Gandhi  condemns  railways.  “  God  set 
a  limit,”  he  says,  “  to  a  man’s  locomotive 
ambition  in  the  construction  of  his  body,” 
But  did  not  God  also  equip  man  with  the 
brain  that  discovered  and  then  applied 
the  locomotive  power  ’ocked  up  in  steam? 
I  was  present  when  Sir  Jagadis  Bose  dedica¬ 
ted  the  institute  which  bears  his  name  to 
the  Indian  Nation.  In  the  course  of  his 
dedicatory  address  he  said  :  “It  is  forgotten 
that  He  who  surrounded  us  with  this  ever 
evolving  mystery  of  Creation,  the  ineffable 
wonder  that  lies  hidden  in  the  microcosm 
of  the  dust  particle,  enclosing  within  the 
intricacies  of  its  atomic  form  all  the 
mystery  of  the  cosmos,  has  also  implanted 
in  us  the  desire  to  question  and  under¬ 
stand.”  Therein  is  to  be  seen  the  difference 
between  the  Indian  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
an  extravagant  extremism  and  the  Indian 
who  has  chosen  the  middle  way.  Sir 
Jagadis  Bose  stands  a  living  prophet  of 
the  cause  at  whose  altar  I  ana  myself  an 
humble  worshipper — that  of  the  weaving 
of  a  synthesis  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  the  thought  and  achievement  of  East 
and  West. 


CENTRAL  COTTON  COMMITTEE. 

RECENT  LEGISLATIVE 
MEASURES. 

COTTON  TRANSPORT  AND 
CESS  BILLS. 

(by  press  communique.) 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Central'  Cotton  Committee  which  was 
held  »n  Bombay  on  the  26th  February  to 
1st  March  was  of  unusual  interest  for  several 
reasons,  but  especially  on  account  of  the 
passing  by  tbe  Indian  Legislature  of  two 
important  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  cotton-growing  and  marketing  in  India, 
both  undertaken  at  the  Committee’s  request. 

The  Cotton  Transport  Bill,  an  enabling 
Act  to  permit  Local  Governments  to  notifiy 
areas  of  superior  cotton  for  protection  by 
prohibiting  the  import  into  those  areas 
by  rail,  road  or  water  of  cotton,  kapas, 
waste  or  cotton  seed  from  other  areas,  was 
finally  pissed  by  both  bouses  of  the  Indian 
Legislature  iu  February.  The  Act  differs  from 
the  original  recommendations  of  the  Indian 
Cotton  Committee  of  1917  8,  which  advised 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  transport  of 
cotton  by  rail  except  to  mills  and  ports, 
largely  because  the  experience  of  restriction 
of  railway  transport  gained  during  the  war 
showed  the  original  proposal  to  be  difficult 
to  work  being  too  inelastic  to  provide  for 
special  local  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Act  gives  specific  powers  to  Local 
Governments  to  deal  with  the  transport  of 
cotton  by  road  the  regulation  of  which 
is  essential  to  complete  success.  The 
Act  is  designed  to  enable  the  long-standing 
abuse  of  mixing  to  be  dealt  with,  an  abuse 
which  has  not  oaly  been  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  the  cotton  trade,  but  has 
hampered  the  Agricultural  Departments 
in  their  efforts  to  introduce  supqfioc  cot¬ 
tons  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  reputation  of  soipe  of  the  best  Indian 
cottons  with  consequent  loss  to  the  grower. 
A  salutary  safeguard  is  provided  in  that  the 
Act  can  only  be  put  into  force  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area  with  the  approval  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of^the  province  con¬ 
cerned.  The  criticisms  on  the  Indian  Cot¬ 
ton  Committee’s  original  proposals  were 
numerous  and  the  successful  passing  of 
this  small  but  technical  measure  is  in  itself 
a  tribute  9  to  the  value  of  the  Central 
Cotton  Committee  (the  establishment  of 
which  was  one  of  the  Indian 'Cotton  Com¬ 
mittee’s  most  important  recommendations) 
as  a  joint  meeting  ground  for  all  sections 
of  the  industry.  To  advise  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  the  needs 
of  various  areas,  and  in  particular  on 
the  drafting  of  rules  to  suit  local  condi¬ 
tions  without  sacrificing  the  main  objects 
in  view  will  be  an  important  function  of 
the  Central  Cotton  Committee  in  the 
near  future.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  addition  of  direct  represen¬ 
tatives  of  cotton  growers  to  the  Committee 
is  clearly  an  advantage. 

COTTON  CESS  ACT. 

Of  e^en  more  importance  is  the  passing 
of  the  Cotton  Cess  Bill  which  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  Cenetral  Cotton  Committee  as  a 
permanent  body  with  a  fixed  constitution 
and  with  funds  of  its  own  which  are  to 


be  chiefly  devoted  to  cotton  research 
The  Committee’s  research  proposals  were 
so  fully  explained  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Council  of  State  and  were  so  cor¬ 
dially  approved  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  them  in  detail  here  except 
to  say  that  the  Committee  have 
now  settled  on  a  definite  programme 
of  work  which  will  be  brought  into  operation 
as  promptly  at  possible.  As  a  result  of 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  the  Committee 
met  as  a  purely  advisory  body  for  the 
last  time,  as  their  next  meeting  will  be  the 
first  under  their  new  constitution.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  much  time  should 
be^devoted  to  a  detaJed  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  and  to  the  drafting  of  recom¬ 
mendations  with  regard  to  the  rules  to  be 
made  under  the  Cotton  Cess  Act.  In  parti¬ 
cular  a  Standing  Finance  Sub.-Committee, 
which  in  many  respects  will  act  i  he 
Executive,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Grantham, 
Kay,  Mann,  Lallubhai  Samaldas,  Purshotam- 
das  Thakurdas,  E  lis  Jones  and  Meli,  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Grantham,  the  representative 
of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  cn  the 
Committee,  will  be  its  first  Vice-President. 

The  discussion  on  cotton  marketing  was 
of  interest  as  the  Central  Cotton  Committee 
had  before  them  for  acceptance  and  con¬ 
firmation  important  recommendations 
made  by  the  lccal  sub  committee  which 
met  on  several  occasions  since  the  last 
full  meeting  to  discuss  various  trade  mat¬ 
ters.  The  Committee  is  working  in  close 
consultation  with  the  East  India  Cotton 
Association  as  some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  involve  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
latter  body  which  it  is  understood  will 
be  laid  before  their  Representative  Commit¬ 
tee  shortly.  The  Central  Cotton  Committee 
have  approached  the  subject  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  grower,  and  on  the  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  that  the  latter’s  interest  require  a 
reasonably  stable  cotton  market  in  Bombay, 
less  subject  than  in  the  past  to  wild  fluc¬ 
tuations  through  purely  speculative  opera¬ 
tions,  and  secondly  that  while  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  the  Cotton  Transport  Act  are 
necessary  to  break  the  present  vicious 
circle,  any  permanent  solution  of  the  problem 
of  cleaner  marketing  of  cotton  and  the 
marketing  of  staple  cotton  unmixed  requires 
constructive  action  so  as  to  offer  a  definite 
incentive  at  all  stages  to  buyers  from  tbe 
field  to  the  mill.  Important  progress  has 
been  made  and  further  teehnicai  details 
will  dow  be  examined  by  the  Local  Sub- 
Committee. 

AMERICAN  BOLL  WEEVIL. 

Another  matter  of  importance  which  was 
discussed  was  the  necessity  of  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  introduction  of  the  American  boll 
weevil  into  India.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  there  is  no  in  consider¬ 
able  risk  of  this,  dangerous  pest  being 
introduced  in  the  sacking  of  bale3  with 
imported  American  cotton.  In  past  years 
the  importation  of  American  cotton  into 
India  has  been  as  high  as  100,000  bales  per 
annum,  though  in  normal  years  less  than 
a  tenth  of  this.  On  the  one  hand  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  gas  will  kill  the  weevil  and 
that  a  simple  and  safe  fumigation  plant 
can  be  erected  at  no  great  cost  to  deal 
with  cotton  in  commercial  quantities  ;  on 
the  other  hand  correspondence  with  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  including  the  Millowners’ 
Associations  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
has  shown  that  for  the  present  at  any 
rate  it  is  quite  feasible  to  restrict  importa¬ 
tions  of  American  cotton  to  a  single  Indian 
port  (Bombay)  thus  greatly  simplifying 
fumigation  arrangements.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  gas  does  not  affect  the  spinning 
quality  of  the  cotton.  The  necessary  legisla¬ 
tive  sanction  already  exists  in  the  Destruc¬ 
tive  Insects  and  Pests  Act,  1914.  The  Central 
Cotton  Committee  having  delegated  to  their 
Local  Sub-Committee  the  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  proposals  for  fumigation  with  a 
view  to  recommending  early  action  by  the 
Government  of  India  under  the  Pest?  Act. 
Fortunately  there  are  practically  no  im¬ 
ports  of  American  cotton  at  present  nor 
are  any  expected  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  simplest  solution,  viz.,  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
American  cotton,  is  barred  by  the  fact 
that  in  certain  years  Indian  mills  need 
this  cotton  and  a  considerable  period 
must  elapse  before  India’s  own  supply  of 
staple  cotton  will  be  sufficient.  Of  the 
gravity  of  the  risk  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
there  is  unfortunately  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  once  introduced  the  boll  weevil 
would  be  as  deadly  in  India  as  it  has  been  in 
America. 

In  conjunction  with  this  subject  the 
Committee  also  considered  possible  modi¬ 


fications  in  regard  to  the  rules  for  the 
importation  of  cotton-sted  with  a  view 
to  making  the  existing  restiictions  more 
effective.  India  produces  a  large  surplus 
of  cotton  seed  which  indeed  is  an  important 
item  of  export.  Uncontrolled  importations 
for  sowing  purposes  are  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  and  there  is  not  the  si  ghtest 
reason  why  the  country  should  run  the 
risk  of  the  introduction  of  new  pests 
through  a  microscopic  trade. 

EMPIRE  EXHIBITION. 

By  invitation  of  tbe  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Empire  Exhibition  th& 
the  Central  Cotton  Committee  willpiovide 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  Indian  cotton  in 
the  Indian  Court.  It  has  been  clearly 
recognised  of  late  that  it  is  most  desir¬ 
able  in  the  interests  of  the  grower  to 
broad  n  the  basis  of  demand  for  tbe  best 
classes  of  Indian  cotton  in  order  to  stabi¬ 
lise  prices  in  years  of  high  production,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  increased  production 
of  those  types  of  cotton  which  are  in 
general  demand  in  world’s  markets  and  are 
required  in  ever-increasing  quantities  by 
Indian  mills.  The  Empire  Exhibition  will 
present  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  bring¬ 
ing  tbe  best  Indian  cotton  to  the  notice 
of  potential  buyers.  The  exhibit  will 
largely  follow  commercial  lines,  but  will 
also  include  a  research  section  in  which 
the  latest  improved  types  produced  by  the 
various  Agricultural  Departments  will  be 
demonstrated. 

The  Committee  is  also  co-operating  with 
the  Empire  Cotton-growing  Corporation  in 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  exhibit 
of  the  cottons  of  the  Empire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  EGYPTIAN  STATUE. 

(To  the  Editor,  C.  &  M.  Gazette.) 

Sir, — I  hope  I  am  not  blowing  my  own 
trumpet  when  I  suggest  I  am  a  fairly 
ancient  authority  on  the  old  Romans.  I 
have  al»o  taken  a  great  interest  in  Egypto¬ 
logy,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in  a  place 
which  I  8m  well  acquainted  with  fill  me 
with  interest.  The  illustrated  mad  of  last 
week  contains  a  photo  of  a  statue  about 
which  there  is  some  controversy  as  to  its 
origin.  Some  say  it  is  the  King  himself, 
while  others  assort  it  is  his  wife.  Might  I 
suggest  that  the  features  re  indubitably 
those  of  a  male,  and  that  it  may  be  that  of 
the  King’s  second  son,  to  whom  he  was 
extremely  attached,  and  he  may  have  wish¬ 
ed  it  to  be  continually  with  him  through¬ 
out  his  long  last  rest  ?  Suggestions  from 
your  readers  will  be  welcSme. 

C.  A.  Stansfeld,  Capt. 


QUETTA  SERVANTS. 

(To  the  Editor,  C.  c5v  M.  Gatette.) 

Sir, — Quetta  anxiously  awaits  tbe  arrival 
of  the  Western  Command.  So  do  the 
domestic  servants  !  Quetta  servant  have 
been  notorious  for  years.  The  recent 
additions  to  the  garrison  and  the  existence 
of  a  fluctuating  population  at  the  Staff 
College,  combined  with  an  absolute  lack  of 
any  organized  control,  have  succeeded  in 
attracting  to  Quetta  the  least  efficient  and 
most  rapacious  gatg  of  servants  that  could 
be  found  in  India.  Having  suffered  for 
years  at  the  hands  of  the  Quetta  servants 
I  would  utter  a  word  of  warning  to  those 
officers’  wives  who  will  shortly  be  arriving 
here.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  Quetta 
servants  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  these 
highly  paid  Staff  officers  and  their  families 
and  are  combining  to  form  a  ring  to  raise 
wages  and  prices  in  general.  Let  all  who 
can  do  so  bring  up  their  entire  staff  of 
servants,  keeping  down  tbe  wages  to  a 
reasonable  limit.  Do,  for  the  sake  of  your 
health  and  your  pockets,  try  to  get  your 
menfolk  to  do  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  a  long  time— to  combine  and 
organise  a  system  of  registration  and  an 
authorised  scale  of  wages.  The  wages  we 
pay  nowadays  are  :  House  Bearer,  Re.  35 
to  Rs.  40  ;  Khidmatgar,  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  35  ; 
Cook  (including  allowance  for  Masala  fat 
and  tonga),  Rs.  60;  sweeper,  Rs.  18  to 
Rs.  20  ;  syce,  Rs.  22  to  Rs.  25  ;  Mali 
Rs.  20  to  Rs.  22.  We  do  not  want  to  go* 
higher  than  these  !  Registration  of  servants, 
with  an  authorised  scale  of  wage*,  has  been 
successfully  brought  in  in  other  parfi  of 
India.  Why  should  we  in  Quetta  Canton¬ 
ments,  the  one  place  where  tbe  servant 
problem  could  be  contiolled — why  should- 
we  suffer  from  lack  of  public  spirit  and 
power  to  combine  to  protect  our  interests  ? 

Harassed  Housewife. 
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THE  MUSLIM.  LEAGUE. 

OPENING  Ob  LUCKNOW 
SESSION. 

Speech  of  Chairman  of  Reception 
Committee. 

MR.  BHURGRI’S  PRESIDENTIAL  AD¬ 
DRESS. 

Lucknow,  March  31. 

The  sittings  of  the  15th  session  of  the 
All-India  Muslim  League  commenced  here 
today.  The  business  of  the  day  was 
restricted  to  the  reading  of  the  speeches 
by  the  chairman  of  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  president  of  the  League. 
As  previously  anticipated,  the  delibera¬ 
tions  bid  fair  to  be  stormy,  since  on  such 
vital  questions  as  the  separation  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  Khalifa 
and  communal  representation  in  regard 
to  election  to  public  bodies  the  aforesaid 
two  gentlemen  have  given  expression  to 
views  which  are  Doles  apart. 

Shaikh  Shahid  Husain’s  speech. 

Lieut.  Shaikh  Shahid  Husain,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  reception  committee,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  said  4  The  Khilafat 
question  has  been  solved  not  by  futile 
appeals  nor  by  costly  deputations,  b  it  by 
the  trusty  sword  of  the  keepers  of 
the  Khilafat,  the  Turkish  nation,  led 
by  the  glorious  hero  of  Islam,  Ghazi 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  thus  saving 
|  Islam  from  accepting  favours  or  being 
i  under  obligations  to  Europe.*  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  transference  of  the  Khi¬ 
lafat  he  said  :  4  Professor  Margoliuth, 

whose  name  is  a  household  word  to  you, 
in  a  recent  publication  sarcastically  re¬ 
marks,  that,  while  during  the  war  the 
Moslems  were  laying  down  the  proposition 
that  the  temporal  and  spirituil  powers 
must  remain  united,  according  to  the 
Sharah ,  in  the  perron  of  Khalifa  and  were 
accusing  the  Allies  of  attempting  to 
destroy  it,  after  the  war  the  Moslem 
Assembly  of  Angora  adopts  the  same 
policy  of  dividing  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  of  the  Sultan-Khalifa.’ 

'  If  the  news  is  true,  then,  the  National 
Assembly  of  Angora  has  to  justify  its 
action  according  to  the  Sharak  before  the 
Moslem  world,  nor  are  we  in  any  way 
!  bound  to  accept  any  such  measure  contrary 
i  to  our  religious  commandments.  As  far 
as  I  understand  from  the  Faiwa  of  Moslem 
jurists,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  the  Khalifa  connot  be  separated.  There 
can  be  no  second  Pope  in  Islam.  At  the 
same  time  a  Khalifa  cannot  be  an  auto¬ 
crat.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  if  out 
of  sheer  disgust  at  the  action  of  the  ex- 
Sultan  or  owing  to  the  necessities  of 
diplomacy  during  the  peace  negotiations 
they  have  been  misled  into  this  action, 
the  defenders  of  the  Khilafat  will  soon 
rectify  their  error  when  it  is  pointed  out 
to  them  by  competent  Moslem  authorities. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  Ulemas  to  m  ike  this 
clear  that  the  Sh  rah  laws  cannot  be  tam¬ 
pered  with.  The  Assembly  will  put  itself 
right  by  res.oring  to  the  new  Khalifa  his 
rights  conferred  on  him  by  the  Sharah.  Ah 
I  said,  it  is  a  domestic  nutter  and  its  solu¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  difficult 
one.* 

Hindu-Moslem  Unity. 

Sheikh  Shahid  Hussain  next  passed  on  to 
the  question  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity.  In  his 
opinion  there  has  been  some  progress  in 
the  direction  of  Hindu-Muslim  uni. y  for 
which  credit  is  due  to  some  self-less 
workers.  He  added  :  4  The  soreness  created 
in  the  elections  to  the  various  public 
bodies  has  been  removed  to  a  great  extent 
by  separate  communal  representation. 
The  far-seeing  policy  of  theMudim  League, 
Which  was  so  much  suspected  at 
the  beginning  has  i justified  itself. 
In  apparent  disunion  we  see  the  goal 
to  final  unity.  During  the  transition 
period  one|  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if 
it  is  not  all  I  plain  sailing.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue  till  the 
country  has  advanced  to  a  pitch  when  it 
will  break  these  artifical  bonds  of  its 
own  accord.  You,  distinguished  brethren, 
in  your  wisdom  will  have  to  devote  your 
attention  for  its  solution.  But,  brethren, 
if  you  agree  with  me,  then,  till  that 
happy  time  comes  the  safest  and  surest 
guarantee  of  the  progress  of  the  country 
lies  in  individual  and  communal  advance¬ 
ment' 

Mr.  Bhurgri’s  Address- 
■  The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bhurgri 
as  president  of  the  All-India  Muslim 
League  was  allong  one,  in  six  sections,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  noie  of  hope  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  more  or  less  workable  Turkish 
peace  treaty  was  in  sight.  The  address  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  dealing  with 
the  Turkish  and  Khilafat  questions  and 
the  other  with  the  internal  affairs  of  India. 
At  the  outset  Mr.  Bhurgri  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  founders  of  the .  Khilafat  Com¬ 
mittee  in  India  and  their  successors  in 
office  for  the  splendid  services  they  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Islam.  Review¬ 
ing  the  British  attitude  towards  the 
Moslems  in  regard  to  the  Greco-Turkish 
ponfliot  he  said  :  ‘  Though  Mussalmans 


have  known  no  peace  of  mind  ever 
since  the  Tripoli  War  they  have 
never  seen  darker  days  than 
during  the  Ministry  of  the  ex-Premier. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  having  been,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  largely  responsible  for 
the  Greek  occupation  of  Symrna,  he 
could  never  see  or  learn  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  slopping  the  butchery 
and  devastation  systematically  carried 
on  by  the  Greeks  in  Anatolia.  He 
spurned  away  all  Moslem  appeals  for 
a  better  understanding  with  Turkey  and 
all  he  could  think  of  was  that  the  Mediter- 
ranian  was  vital  to  Britain.  4 We  want  the 
friendship  of  the  Greek  people,  a  people 
whose  friendship  is  vital  to  us  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  whatever  we  do. 
They  will  multiply  and  wax  strong. 
They  are  a  people  of  vitality,  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  energy  and  they  have  shown 
they  have  courage.*  In  support  of  Mr. 
Venizelos’s  theory  of  a  Greek  majority 
in  Thrace  and  Smyrna,  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  employ  his  argument  of  these 
being  4  Greek  Mahomedans  Mussulmans 
by  religion  but  of  Greek  nationality, 
who  should  be  linked  to  Greece.’ 

Mr.  Bhurgri  next  mentioned  how  the 
sudden  Turkish  onslaught  on  Smyrna  and 
Ismid  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
memorable  manifesto  whereby  resent¬ 
ment  against  Muss  ilmans  in  general  and 
the  Turks  in  particular  was  sought  to 
be  created  in  Europe,  and  ilie  British 
Dominions.  The  manifesto,  after  alluding 
to  the  possibility  of  4  the  entire  loss  of 
the  whole  results  of  the  vie  ory  over 
Turkey  in  the  late  war’,  appealed  for  force 
4  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  Straits*  and 
to  prevent 4  violent  and  hostile  Turkish 
aggression.* 

The  Freedom  op  the  Straits. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Bhurgri  said  :  — 

4  We,  in  India  hoped  that  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  Brit  iin 
Will  turn  a  new  leaf  in  its  foreign  policy, 
towards  Turkey.  But  the  proceedings 
of  the  L  msanne  Conference  are  not  pf 
a  happy  nature.  Any  way,  Turkey  has 
by  her  own  efforts  established  her  claim 
to  exist  as  a  self-respeuting  nation  and 
she  is  not  going  to  lose  it,  but  it  will  only 
be  to  the  good  of  England  if  she  shows 
a  friendly  gesture  to  Turkey  even  at' 
this  eleventh  hour.  The  draft  treaty 
presented  to  the  Turks  is  a  sorry 
dooument.  It  has  still  most  of  the 
faults  of  the  obnoxious  Treaty  of  Sevres 
and  the  Turks  cannot  he  expected  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Though  the  question  of  bounda¬ 
ries  has  been  more  or  less  settled,  the 
capitulations,  the  Straits,  the  question  of 
minorities  and  the  economic  clauses  are  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  securing  of  a  real 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  The  capitulations 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  arrests 
ing  the  progress  and  development  of 
Turkey.  Originally  they  were  concessions 
made  by  the  free  will  and  graoiousness  of 
Turkish  sovereigns.  Now,  however, 

they  have  assumed  a  dangerous  shape . 

Though  it  is  declared  that  the  capitulations 
are  abolished  in  principle,  yet  what  is 
substituted  in  their  place  in  the  draft < 
treaty  is  no  remedy  for  the  miserable/ 
poli.ical  and  economic  plight  of  Turkey 
If  in  the  Turkish  demand  for  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  the  capitulations  th( 
attitude  of  Lord  Curzon  has  been  hostile 
it  is  not  less  so  even  with  regard  to  th< 
question  of  the  Straits.  Mr.  Lloyd  Georgi 
was  never  tired  of  proclaiming  the 
British  and  world  interests  in  the 
Straits  of  Dardanelles  and  Lord  Curzon 
too  is  proceeding  with  this  quest 
tion  much  in  the  same  spirit.  Let  ma 
at  once  say  that  no  one  would  be  agiinst  the' 
permanent  freedom  of  the  Straits,  but  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  their  strate¬ 
gical  freedom,  the  dismantling  of  ihe  for¬ 
tification  (though  already  completed  by 
the  Allies).  Free  movements  of 
Warships  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Seas  would  be  a  source  of  per¬ 
manent  danger  to  ihe  Balkan  Sea  St  ites 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  stou„ 
opposition  of  Russia  to  such  a  scheme. 
Economic  freedom  of  the  Straits,  the  Turks 
would  gladly  guarantee  and  they  have,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  past  scrupul¬ 
ously  avoided  restricting  it  even  in  limes 
of  national  danger.  To  say  that  the 
Straits  have  an  international  character  is 
really  confusing  the  issues.  If  the  pro¬ 
position  were  pushed  to  its  logioal  con¬ 
clusions,  every  waterway,  big  or  small, 
has  more  or  less  an  international  character. 
After  all,  the  English  trade  and  shipping 
pissing  through  the  Straits  of  Dardanel¬ 
les  is  of  a  very  small  percentage  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Ronmania,  Russia  and 
other  Riparian  Powers.  If  we  pass 
on  to  the  question  of  minori¬ 
ties,  there  are  many  question  of  the 
Near  East,  all  awaiting  a  humanitarian 
solution. 

Communal  Representation  in 
Turkey, 

4  One  despairs  of  the  prospect  of 
a  permanent  peace  in  the  Near  East. 
The  salvation  of  these  minorities  there 
lies  not  in  inflating  them  still  further, 
neither  in  the  creation  of  national 
homes  for  them — the  administration  of 
a  national  home  is  before  us— nor 
in  wringing  out  for  them  forced  and 


unworkable,  guarantees,  but  in  advising 
them  to  live  peacefully  with  their 
neighbours.  So  long  as  they  do 
believe  that  they  have  foreign  projection 
even  when  engaged  in  treason  against 
their  country,  as  they  were  during  the  last 
war,  there  would  be  no  lasting  peace  in 
Turkey  and  this  question  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  crop  up,  as  did  other  questions  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  whioh  were  only  settled  by 
the  successive  diminution  of  the  Turkish 
possessions.  If,  lit©  us,  they  are  to  have 
separate  and  communal  representation  in 
their  Government,  Turkey,  I  am  sure, 
Would  not  grudge  granting  it.* 

British  Unsympathy.* 

Continuing  Mr.  Bhurgri  said  that  since 
the  days  of  Lord  Kitchner  where  he  was 
sent  out  to  Egypt  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  Egypt  in  the  Turko-It ilim  War,  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  towards  Islamic 
countries  has  one  of  studied  unsympathy 
and  on  some  well-known  occasions  hostility 
4  If  the  Islamic  countries  are  we  ik  tod  ty, 
Britain,  in  spite  of  the  recent  expansion 
of  her  Dominions,  is  decidedly  weaker. 
Her  prestige  and  moral  weight  are  shaken 
in  the  E  ist  as  they  were  never  shaken  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  Middle  E  ist,  where  the  English 
statesmen  counted  their  greatest  gain,  there 
is  the  greatest  loss  and  the  entire  Middle 
East  will  sooner  or  later  be  lost  to  them. 

A  League  op  Oriental  Nations. 

Referring  to  the  British  activities  in 
Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Bhurgri  quoted  Colo¬ 
nels  Repington  and  L  iwrence  and  says 
that  the  Arabs  rebelled  against  the 
Turks  during  the  war  not  because  the 
Turkish  Government  was  notably  bad, 
but  because  they  wanted  independence. 
They  did  not  risk  their  lives  in  battle  to 
change  masters,  to  become  British  subjects 
or  French  citizens.  Promises  of  independ¬ 
ence  were  made  to  the  Arabs,  though  Mru 
^Churchill  later  on  denied  all  knowledge  of' 
any  promise  of  handing  Mesopotamia  back 
to  the  Arabs.  ‘In  regard  to  these  problems 
in  the  Near  East  and  Arabii’,  said  Mr. 
Bhurgri,  4  the  views  of  the  Turks,  Arabs 
and  Indians  are  wholly  identical.  All 
are  only  interested  in  securing  the  Arabs 
the  right  of  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  non-Muslim  control.  But  will  Eng¬ 
land  conseili  to  it  ?  Speaking  frankly,  I  do 
not  yet  see; any  sign  of  it.  So  we  Muss  il¬ 
mans  must  see  these  countries  freed  from 
mandates  which  are  crippling  them  and 
mast  stand  by  these  people  in  their  strug¬ 
gle.’  The  speaker  went  on  to  say  :  ‘Signs 
are  not  already  wanting  of  such  a  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Stites,  a  real  League  of  Nations, 
coming  into  being.  Kabul,  Teheran  and 
Angola  have  entered  into  a  solemn  pact 
of  brotherhood.  The  people  of  the 
so-cilled  mmdated  territories  would  join 
it  the  moment  they  come  into  their 
own  and  tne  diy  Japan  and  China 
have  made  up  their  differences  they  would 
come  in  the  movement  and  be  the  leading 
nitions  in  the  struggle.  Some  people 
lAimk  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Oriental' 
Nations  to  be  a  dream,  but  when  I  notice 
(the  aggression  of  Europe  against  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  behaviour  of  the  white  races 
towards  ihe  coloured  peoples  and  the 
colour  prejudice  prevalent  in  some 
of  the  western  countries,  I  clear¬ 
ly  see  the  early  realizition 
of  this  dream?  ‘Asia  for  the  Asi  i tics  *  has 
already  gained  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  this  continent,  and  so  has  4  Africa  for 
the  Africans’,  and  silently,  may  be  slowly, 
the  Maker  and  Unmaker  of  nations 
is  working  out  His  will.  India’s  place 
is  undoubtedly  in  that  brotherhood  and 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  one  day, 
by  reison  of  her  size,  population  and 
^resources,  have  a  very  honoured  place  in 

Election  of  Khalifa.  / 

In  regard  -to  the  changing  of  the  Kha¬ 
lifa  the  president  of  the  Moslem  League 
says  :  4  If  the  Angora  Government  have 
comes  to  takjo  a  wrong  step  in  religious 
matters  the  Mussulmans  themselves  will 
not  allow  it  to  go  unchallenged  and  uncor¬ 
rected.  But,  as  it  is,  the  election  of  the 
Khalifa  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  Islam  and  it  was  by  election 
that  the  Moslem?  had  the  best  of  their 
Khalifas.  In  addition  to  his  election,  the 
present  Khilafat-ul-Mussulmeen  enjoys  his 
exalted  office  by  the  free  will  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  enlire  Moslem  world. 
The  deposition  or  even  the  flight  of 
Wahidoddin  Effendi  would  have  caused 
no  comment  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  moment  birds 
of  the  same  feather  have  flocked  in 
Hedjaz  and  it  has  created  a .1  impression 
— I  fondly  hope,  wrongly — on  the  minds 
of  Musalmans.  Some  developments  with 
regard  to  the  transference  of  the  Khilafat 
to  ex-Sheriff  Hussain  may  not  be  altogether 
impossible  at  the  time  of  the  forthcoming 
Haj,  .  as  the  ex-Sheriff  and  the  ex- 
Khalifa  are  tho  proteges  of  England.  J 
would  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
utter  a  solemn  warning  against  any 
such  foolish  and  unpaying  procedure.’ 

British  Rule  Has  Come  to  Stay. 

The  president  of  the  League  next 
passed  on  to  the  problems  confronting 
India  today.  He  said  :  ‘British  ruie  in 
India  has  worked  for  both  good  and  evil 


and  has  had  its  due  share  of  merits 
and  demerits.  In  any  case  it  has  come 
to  stay  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  evil  or  as  a  heavenly  blessing. 
We  cannot  at  present  eradicate  it  with¬ 
out  endangering  our  own  existence.  But, 
and  let,  due  notioe  be  taken  of  this  4  but, 
it  is  neither  indeclinable  nor  eternal.’ 
Mr.  Bhurgri  laid  the  blame  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  tension  of  feelings  in  India  at  the 
door  of  the  short-sighted  British  states¬ 
men  in  India  and  in  England. 

Criticising  the  policy  of  the 
Government  after  the  coming  o^ 
the  Reforms,  he  refers  to  the 
arrest  of  non-cooperators  and  to  ‘the 
systematic  persecution  and  torture  of 
many  of  the  political  prisioners  inside 
the  jails  and  to  the  inhumane  treaiment 
of  them  as  common  deprived  felons, 
such  as  is  unheard  of  in  any  other  civilised 
country.*  He  had  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  United  Provinces  Government, 
for  granting  amnesty  to  political  pri¬ 
soners.  Mr.  Bhurgri  strongly  condemned 
the  appointment  of  the  Services  Com¬ 
mission  and  next  passed  on  to  the  Indian- 
isition  of  the  army  and  other  services. 
He  said  that  India  being  a  man-power- 
country,  as  in  contrast  to  the  money- 
powered  England,  the  former  cannot 
afford  to  imitate  the  latter’s  most  expen¬ 
sive  military  organisation. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  Indians 
abroad  he  said  :  4  Our  coun.rymen 

in  Kenya  are  threatened  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  devise  ways  and  means 
of  properly  safeguarding  their  interest, 
person  and  property  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  ‘Whitemen’s  burden.’  The 
root  {cause  of  the  problem,  however,  lies 
in  ,my  (opinion  in  the  race  hatred  of 
the  White  against  the  coloured,  of 
Europe  v8.  Asia.’ 

Suggesting  remedies  to  all  these 
eyils  Mr.  Bhurgri  said  : — 4  There 
•re  three  things  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  can  and  must  do 
without  any  loss  of  time  to  achieve 
the  desired  end.  These  are,  firstly, 
urgingjfor  ihe  appointment  now,  instead 
ofjafter  10  years  as  originally  stipulated 
of  the  statutory  commission,  to  examine 
the  working  of  the  reformed  constitu¬ 
tion,  specially  with  reference  to  the 
following  :  (<?)  the  relations  between 

Simla  and  Whitehall,  (&)  the  extent  and 
direction  in  which  the  constitution 
should  bs  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
Government  of  India  responsible  in  a 
grea  er  degree  to  the  people  and  what 
powers  should  further  be  devolved  on 
the  central  Legisla.ure  and  (c) 
he  demand  for  full  provincial  autonomy; 
secondly,  t  iking  immediave  definite  steps 
to  grapple  with  the  most  vexing  questions 
of  the  day  by  formulating,  in  consultation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
substantial  and  genuine  schemes  and 
tages  ( /)  for  the  Indianisition  of  the  armys 
1  .nd  equipment  for  military  training  of 
ndiins  in  India  ;  (')  fer  the  Indianisa- 
tion  of  ihe  services  ;  (c)  for  the  grant  of 
complete  fiscal  autonomy;  (<f)  for  the 
bandonment  of  the  present  grow- 
ng  military  burdens  (-)  for  safe- 
uarding  the  intersts  and  status  of 

idians  abroad  and,  finally,  granting  a 

noral  amnesty  to  the  many  thousands 
political  prisoners  who  are  now 
tatting  in  jails  either  for  their  misguid- 
d  zeal  or  as  innocent  victims  of  repres- 
lion  and  suppression.’ 

:n  favour  of  utilising  the  Councils. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  Council 
entry,  Mr.  Bhurgri  s.rid  that,  with  the 
present  4  anna  franchise  constitution  and 
cessation  from  it  of  ‘he  Das-Nehru  party, 
the  Congress  is  purely  of  the  masses  but 
not  for  the  masses.  Continuing,  he 
said  :...*  With  the  handicap  of  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  sons  of  the 
country  from  the  Councils  on  account 
of  this  boycott,  I  am  convinced  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  the  new  consti  ution 
affords  a  strong  weapon  in  our  hands  if 
only  we  could  wield  it  by  presenting  a 
united  front  in  it  against  the  common 
menace  of  the  wave  of  reactionarism 
whioh  is  now  passing  through  Simla 
and  Whitehall.  Further  these  Councils 
provide  ample  opportune  ies  and 
sure  means  of  fostering  Hindu-Muslim 
unity  by  handing  .  all  inter-communal 
and  even  national  legislation  and  problems 
with  care,  consideration,  sympathy 
and  frequent  consul  iations  between  the 
leaders  of  the  various  communities, 
for  which  the  Councils  afford  the  best 
meeting  ground.  The  Reformed  Councils 
also  afford  the  best  available  means  for 
carrying  out  schemes  of  mass  education 
and  systematic  propaganda  in,  and  the 
education  of,  the  electorate  on  the  bnra- 
ing  topics  of  the  day  ’ 

In  regard  to  communal  representa¬ 
tion  he  is  not  much  in  favour  of  it 
and  terms  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil 
to  be  taken  recourse  to  in  emergencies 
and  to  the  minmam  extent.  Towards 
the  conclusion  Mr.  Bhurgri  made  a 
fervent  appeal  for  Hindu-Moslem  unity 
and  religious  toleration. 

The  League  meets  again  tomorrow. 
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MADRAS  RELIGIOUS  ENDOW¬ 
MENTS  BILL. 

A  Big  Protest  Gathering. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  HOTLY 
DENOUNCED. 

Is  Hinduism  to  ba  a  Govt.  Department  ? 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

UDiri,  March  31. 

The  Hindu  Religious  Endowments  Bill 
Protest  Conference  meets  this  afternoon  in 
the  sacred  shrine  of  theLo/*d  Shri  Krishna. 
Delegates  and  visitors,  including  ladies, 
have  come  from  distant  parts  like  Kurnba- 
konarn,  Mercara,  Mysore  and  other  places. 
Representatives  from  their  holiness  Shri 
Shankaracharya  of  Kamakoti  Peetha, 
Kumbakonam,  Shri  Ahobalam  Matt,  Shri 
VaUamaie  Matt,  Shri  Vyas  iraya  Matt,  have 
also  arrived.  The  president-elect  Mr. 
U.  S.  Sesha  Iengar,  High  Court  Vakil, 
arrived  from  Madura  aud  was  enthusiast! 
cally  welcomed. 

Mr.  Hosakoppa  Krishnarao,  Member, 
Mysore  Legislative  Council,  chairman  of 
the  reception  committee,  in  his  thought¬ 
ful  speech  welcoming  the  delegates, 
rightly  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
Hindu  religion  was  passing  through 
crisis  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Hindus 
all  over  India,  irrespective  of  geographical 
limitations  to  rally  round  the  banner  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Religious  institutions  are  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  pious  ruler  of  Mysore 
and  Mr.  Krishna  Rio  said  this  agitation 
does  not  concern  the  Mysore  province,  but 
as  a  Hindu  he  wanted  to  do  his  bit  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  religious  brethren  beyond  his 
borders.  (Cheers.)  He  said  :  ‘This  is 
my  reason  for  accepting  the  chairmanship 
of  the  conference.  The  present  legislation 
extends  only  to  the  Madras  Presidency. 
But  it  affects  the  whole  of  India  as  Maths, 
and  temples  claim  disciples  and  worship¬ 
pers  even  from  beyond  Madras.  This  le¬ 
gislation  may  even  be  attempted  by  othe: 
provinces  following  Madras’s  lead.! 
There  is,  therefore,  no  purpose  more 
import  int,  no  mission  more  sacred,  than 
the  one  that  this  conference  fulfils  in 
the  course  of  its  deliberations.  It  be¬ 
hoves  Hindus  all  over  India  to  avert  a 
common  dmger  which  is  threatening 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  our 
sacred  religion.  The  large  and  phenomenal 
gathering  is  an  evidence,  and  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence — if  proof  is  wanted — for 

)an  unprejudiced  observer  that  the  Hindus 
will  join  as  members  of  one  great 
community  for  preventing  the  decay 
and  deterioration  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
M.  Krishnarao  traced  the  origin  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Maths,  which  were  organised 
by  far-sighted  saints  for  the  preservation 
and  advancement  of  religion  at  a  time 
when  Islam  was  aggressively  threatening 
Hinduism.  The  Maths  and  temples  be¬ 
came  repositories  of  Hindu  learning  and 
religious  lore  which  drew  admiration 
even  from  European  savants.  Sanyasins 
were  selected  to  enforce  religious  decrees 
and  they  were  naturally  looked  upon 
with  great  reverence.  Their  authority 
was  respected.  It  will  be  a  political 
blunder  to  wound  religious  feeliugs  at 
the  present  moment.  Religion  is  the 
favourite  adoration  of  Indians  and  it  was 
the  perception  of  this  trait  in  the  Indian 
character  that  helped  Akbar  to  build 
his  empire  and  the  ignoring  of  the 
same  by  his  ill-advised  successors  brought 
about  the  downfill  and  dissolution  of 
the  Moghal  empire.  This  lesson  was 
not  lost  on  Bri  ish  statemanship  and  the 
ruling  race  of  India  rightly  proclaimed 
religious  neutrality.  Ii  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  British  sovereignty  in  India 
has  been  more  enduring  than  any  •  other 
known  to  history.  (Cheers.)  The  propos¬ 
ed  legislation  violates  that  neutrality  so¬ 
lemnly  pledged  by  the  Government  and 
the  great  Queen  Victoria  of  revered  me¬ 
mory  and  affirmed  by  her  illustrious 
successors.  Religion  may  be  a  transferred 
subject  under  a  Hindu  Minister’s  control, 
but  that  Minister  and  his  par.y  are  not 
real  representatives.  A  motley  council 
composed  of  members  drawn  from  all  sorts 
of  religious  persuasions,  Hindu,  Musalman 
and  Christian,  is  not  entitled  to  introduce 
legislation  affecting  only  Hindus.  It  is 
dangerous  to  seek  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  Minister  with  that  of 
the  people.  That  is  why  in  all  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  the  people’s  rights  '  are. 
properly  safeguarded  against  their  own 
Ministers.  The  Madras  Minister’s  chief 
defence  is,  therefore,  unstable  and  des¬ 
erves  condemnation.  For  obvious  reasons 
Moslem  religious  institutions  are  omitted. 
The  spirit  of  orthodoxy  is  still  strong  and 
rules  the  masses.  The  Gurudwara  incident 
is  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  Government. 
The  people  suspect  that  the  Bill 
aims  not  so  much  at  the  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  religious  institutions  or 
endowments,  but  at  creating  a  financial 
resource  for  supplementing  the  inadequate 
supplies  of  the  Local  Self-Government 
department.  There  was  no  demand  from 
the  people  or  any  mandate  from  the  cons¬ 
tituencies  for  snch  a  Bill. 

The  chairman  at  much  length  discussed 
several  points  and  emphatically  declared 


that- no  case  bad  been  made  out  for  pass¬ 
ing  such  a  drastic  Bill. 

After  discussing  the  position  of  the  South. 
Canara  Maths,  which  are  founded  and  are 
being  worked  ofi  sound  democratic  lines, 
Mr.  Krishnarao  concluded  his  speech  with 
a  quotition  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  regar¬ 
ding  temple  funds.  He  deplored  the 
rising  oligarchical  feeling  and  the  term 
‘  Indian  *  was  begun  to  be  interpreted  to 
mean  only  a  particular  section.  Secular 
purpose  is  a  job,  and  Government  agents 
should  not  aim  at  jobberies,  as  such  a 
policy  will  rouse  bitter  feelings  of 
hatred. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  legislation 
the  Government  should  proceed  with 
due  caution.  The  decision  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  be  subjected  to  the  touch 
stone  of  public  opiuion  outside  the  legis¬ 
lature,  the  more  so  of  the  Madras  Legis¬ 
lature  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  com¬ 
position.  Otherwise  the  democratic  basis 
on  which  the  Madras  Council  is  claimed 
to  have  been  constituted  will  be  a  myth. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Madras 
will  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Bill, 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Krishnarao  suggested  the  for 
mation  of  a  Hindu  Religious  De- 
fence  Association  to  guard  the  Hindu 
religion  against  such  unseemly  attacks 
and  to  prevent  its  decay  and  deteriora 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Seshaiengar,  High  Court 
Vakil,  was  next  installed  as  president  of 
the  conference.  He  delivered  an  extemp  ore 
address  in  English  for  over  an  hour.  He 
complained  that  the  Hindu  religion  was 
about  to  become  a  department  of  the  Mad 
ras  Government  controlled  by  a  central 
Board  which  will  bathe  find  arbiter  of  all 
religious  institutions.  The  Bill  wss  unneces¬ 
sary,  inopportune  and  dangerous.  Ig  wa\ 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  doub¬ 
ting  whether  the  Bill  was  npt  another 
phase  of  the  anti-Brahman  feeling.  With 
aid  of  the  heterodox  board  of  com¬ 
missioners,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
deplete  1  urge  funds  from  the  Brahman 
Mathadhipathis  and  temples  for  maint  do¬ 
ling  roads  and  hospitals  in  which  non 
•Hindus  are  also  interested.  Tie  learnei . 
chairman  then  exhaustively  dealt  with 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  problem. 


PANDIT  JAWAHARLAL’S  tour. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

GORAKHroR,  March  31. 

Pandit  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru  reached  here 
on  the  25th  March,  and  addressed  a  public 
meeting  the  same  morning  in  the  com¬ 
pound  of  Mr.  Raghupati  Sakai’s  house.  At 
12  noon  tne  same  day  Pandit  Jawahir  Lai 
with  leading  local  workers  motored 
to  Tilawara,  12  miles  away,  where  he  and 
Mr.  Raghupati  Sahai  adiressed  over  a 
thousand  men  and  women  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Ivhadi,  Congress  membership,, 
Til  ik  Swaraj  Fund  and  electing  Congress 
candidates  to  the  district  board.  After 
collecting  funds  the  party  motored  to 
Khalil  ibad  where  Panditjee  and  .Mr.  Raghu¬ 
pati  Sahai  addressed  a  meeting  of  1,500 
on  all  the  above  subjects  and  congratu¬ 
lated  Khalilabidon  the  suffering  it  had 
gone  through  during  the  years  of  repres¬ 
sion.  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mr.  Raghupati 
Sahai  reached  Baski  the  same  evening 
and  addressed  a  large  meeting  there  which 
lasted  till  10  p.  m. 

On  the  26th  March  Pandit  Ni  hru  return¬ 
ed  to  Gorakhpur  and  addressed  6,000  men 
in  Tarkulhi,  two  miles  from  Chanri 
Ghaura.  On  the  27th  March  Pandit  Nehru, 
Mr.  Raghupati  Sahai  and  party  motored  to 
Hata,  Kasai  and  Rampur,  covering  over 
70  miles  and  addressed  very  large  gather¬ 
ings  at  each  place,  returning  home  at  11  in 
the  night.  On  the  28  ih  Pandit  Nehru 
with  Mr.  Raghupati  Sahai  motored  to 
Sewai,  Barhalganj  and  Bansgaon,  covering 
over  68  miles,  addressing  large  enthusiastic 
audiences  everywhere  and  collecting  Tilak 
Swaraj  fund.  Panditjee  returned  to 
Gorakhpur  the  same  evening  and  ad 
dressed  a  meeting  here. 

Pandit  Nelirn  left  for  Gonda  on  the 
30th  March,  having  almost  ploughod 
down  the  whole  district  and  having 
infused  new  life. 


FACTIOUS  DISPUTES  AMONG  COCHIN 
CHRISTIANS. 

TrichejR,  March  30. 

With  regard  to  the  Cochin  church 
dispute  the  authorities  after  much  per¬ 
suasion,  induced  the  nestorians  to  volun¬ 
tarily  evacuate  the  church,  which  was 
locked  and  given  over  to  the  possession 
of  the  receiver.  It  ig  being  guarded  by 
the  police  and  both  parties  have  been 
debarred  from  entering  the  church.  The 
Chief  Court  decree  does  imt  appear  to 
be  decisive  and  a  review  application 
awaits  disposal.  Easter  having  commen¬ 
ced,  the  Independents  have  no  church  to 
worship  in  aud  they  are  likely  to  enter 
East  Church,  The  Nestor  j  ms  also  wor¬ 
ship'  there.  The  fonn  of  w0rship  of  the 
two  factions  being  different,  trouble  is 
anticipated. 


ALL-INDIA  VETERINARY  CONFERENCE-' 
President’s  Speech- 

Lahore,  March  31. 

The  All-India  Veterinary  Conference 
met  at  Lahore  under  the  presidency  of 
Col.  Walker,  c.  I.  E.,  principal,  Punjab 
Veternary  College.  More  than  300  dele¬ 
gates  and  members  from  all  parts  of  ludia 
were  assembled.  Khan  Bahadur  Syid  Sadar 
Shah  Giilane,  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee,  in  welcoming  the  deleg  ito?, 
graphically  described  how  the  Punj  ,b 
Veterinary  College  was  started  in  1882 
by  Col.  Kettlevel  ia  an  old  out  of 
repair  bungalow  and  how  by  the  per- 
severence  and  persistence  of  i  s  succes¬ 
sive  principals  it  was  recen  ly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  first  class  institution  of 
its  kind.  He  desired  that  associations 
should  be  established  >  all  over  the 
country  for  its  popularisation  and 
modestly  pointed  out  that  the  time 
for  an  awakening  had  come. 

In  his  presidential  speech  Col. 
Walker,  referring  to  the  Veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  or  service,  rightly  remarked  there 
Was  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
which  needed  a  strong  State  veterinary 
service  than  India.  He  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  when  speaking  on  veterinary 
educition.  He  regretted  the  expense 
involved  was  very  considerable  and  that 
the  emoluments  offered  in  exchange  for 
the  time  and  the  money  expended 
were  discouraging,  but  he  encouraged 
all  the  members  by  pointing  out  that 
as  their  value  became  recognised  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  position  would  be 
improved. 

The  conference  has  been  very 
successful  and  will  sit  for  two  days  more. 

HINDI  LITERARY  CONFERENCE. 

Cawnpore,  March  31. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  Hindi  Lite- 

ry  Conference  resumed  its  sittings  at 
l\30  p.  m.,  under  the  presidency  of  B;ibu 
Phrshotamdas  T mdon,  Owing  io  the  in- 
taise  heat  tae  gathering  in  the  beginning 
Vfis  less  than  yesterday,  but  with  the  ad- 

mce  of  the  day,  when  it  became  cooler, 
he  pandal  became  almos.  packed.  Af.er 
the  recitation  of  national  songs  telegrams 
and  letters  of  sympathy  and  regret  for 
inabili  y  to  attend  the  function  from  the 
Maharajas  of  Baroda,  Gwalior,  and  Indore, 
R'ja  Sir  Rampal  Singh,  Pandic  Juwaharlal 
Nehru,  Pandit  Dindayal  Sharma  and  many 
others  were  read. 

The  first  resolution  which  was  moved 
from  the  chair  expressed  sorrow  at  the 
demise  of  Hindi  savants  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

The  second  resolution  appreciated  the 
efforts  the  Indians  abroad  are  making  in 
adopting  Hindi  as  their  mother  tongue  and 
thus  strengthening  the  link  with  India.  In 
supporting  the  above  resolution  a  remark¬ 
able  speech  was  delivered  by  Pandit 
Bhawani  Dayal,  a  South  Atricin  deleg  ite. 

Three  other  resolutions  were  passed 
today,  the  last  of  which  requested 
the  Indian  businessmen  to  substitute  the 
Devanagri  script  in  their  transactions  for 
the  unscientific  Mnndia. 

Then  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  that  are  held  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  conference  and  Mr.', 
Baburam,  the  best  student  of  the  year, 
Was,  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  conference  meets  again  tomorrow 
at  4  o’clock  in  the  evening. 


HISTORY  IN  RELATION  TO  LIFE. 

Sir  W-  Marris'  Speech  at  Lucknow- 
Lqcknow,  March  31. 

His  Excellency  Sir  William  Marris 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Provinces  Historical  Society  in  the 
Canning  Hall  this  evening.  He  opened 
the  proceedings  with  brief  introductory 
remarks,  dealing  with  the  motives  for 
the  study  of  history  and  the  lesson 
which  the  past  has  for  the  present.  He 
referred  to  the  taste  for  history  as 
strengthening  the  feeling  of  the  continuity 
and  value  of  human  existence.  Pro¬ 
bably  never  before  was  material  for  the 
historian  accumulating  so  rapidly  as  now 
and  never  did  the  change  and  move¬ 
ment  of  events  more  strikingly  demand 
adequate  historical  treatment. 


GOONDA  MENACE  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta,  March  31. 

Sanction  has  been  conveyed  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  tlie  retention 
of  a  temporary  staff  in  Calcutta,  consisting 
of  one  assistant  commissioner,  one  inspec¬ 
tor,  two  sub-inspectors,  one  jemadar,  two 
assistant  sub-inspectors  and  six  constables 
with  effect  from  the  1st  March  1923  to 
deal  with  hooliganism. 


A  Released  Political  Prisoner  Wel¬ 
comed. — A  correpondent  wires  from  ,Bij- 
nor  under  dale  March  31  : — Mr.  Mahavir 
Tiagi,  who  was  recently  released  from 
the  Central  Jail,  Naini,  was  given  a  warm 
reception  by  the  local  Congress  committee 
and  was  presented  with  addresses  of  wel¬ 
come  by  various  public  bodies,  including 
the  Arya  Samaj.  He  looked  cheerful  in 
appearance  but  was  lacking  in  health. 


RADIO  TO  REVOLUTIONIZE  THE 
AMERICAN  FARM. 

(Foreign  Press  service.) 

What  radio  may  mean  to  the  American 
fanner  can  be  imagined  only  when  one 
knows  to  what  extent  in  the  past  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  have  suffered  from  their  iso- 
lttion.  American  farmers  have  lived  out 
of  the  current  of  national  life.  At  best, 
they  have  been  able  to  touch  it  only 
when,  on  aturday  nigh  s  they  drove  into 
the  nearest  town,  and  then  it  was  only 
sluggish  rivulets  of  the  stream  of  national 
consciousness  that  reached  them.  Various 
agencies  have  contributed  to  draw  the 
f  inner  closer  to  the  n  ition.  Farm  maga¬ 
zines,  and  general  merchandise  catalogues 
from  large  department  stores  were  for  a 
long  time  the  chief  resource  of  the  farm- 
dweller  who  had  time  to  read  the 
‘grange,’  and  its  social  activities  which 
sometimes  drew  in  a  lecturer  from  the 
outside  world,  Chettauqua  circuits,  bring¬ 
ing  concerts,  and  lecturers  io  ihe  rural 
districts,  the  telepliono,  which  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  reduced  the  amount 
of  insanity  among  farmers’  wives,  all  these 
have  played  their  part  in  educating  the 
f  inner.  But  the  radio  may  do  more  than 
all  these  put  together  to  make  the  farmer 
feel  that  he  is  living  in  close  contact  with 
the  forces  that  heretofore  have  shaped 
his  destiny,  and  that,  he  took  it  for  gran¬ 
ted,  he  could  in  no  way  direct  or  modify. 
The  radio  receiving  sets  already  set 
up  by  farmers  in  the  lonely  regions  of 
Nebraska,  where  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  may  separate  one  farm  from  another, 
are  catching  from  the  market  information 
and  weatber  reports  sent  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  possibilities  of  radio 
service  in  the  life  of  the  farmer. 

A  survey  of  the  use  of  radio  recently 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  demands 
for  radio  service  came  from  farmers. 
Some  of  them  had  been  receiving 
technical  information  valuable  for  the 
protection  of  their  crops,  or  of  live  stock 
from  disease  or  the  saving  of  their  cattle 
in  epidemics.  From  their  experience 
other  farmersin  the  district  concluded  that 
radio  was  a  part  of  the  necessary  business 
equipment  of  the  efficiently  operated  farm, 
and  were  eager  to  invest  in  receiving  sets. 
‘The  radio  is  going  to  be  to  the  farmer 
what  the  ticker  is  to  the  speculator  in 
farm  products  and  in  s.ocks*  as  an  editor 
of  a  farm  journal  put  it.  ‘Partners  wiU 
invest  in  radio  receiving  sets  from  a  dol¬ 
lars-  and-cent3  point  of  view.' 

But  having  once  set  up  their  radio  sets 
?s  part  of  their  business  equipment,  the 
farmers,  at  least  according  to  reports 
from  editors  who  have  been  inves¬ 
tigating  the  question,  demand,  not 
so  much  instruction  as  entertainment 
from  the  sending  stations.  A  good 
programme  of  music  and  amusing  dialogue, 
is  the  kind  the  western  farmer  is  going  to 
‘  tune  in  on.*  And  obviously  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  is  presented  by  the  use  of 
radio,  for  contributing  to  the  farmer's  edu¬ 
cation  and  pleasure  in  life  seems  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited. 

But  there  are  material  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  radio  service  which  will  be  less 
easy  to  solve  than  the  determination  of 
the  farmer’s  taste  in  radio  programmes. 
The  maintenance  of  a  simple  good  send¬ 
ing  station  with  a  satisfactory  continuous 
daily  programme  costs  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  a  year.  No  way  has  yet  been 
devised  of  collecting  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  So  far  the  only  profit  to  a  station 
is  that  it  advertises  the  company  support¬ 
ing  it.  How  to  devise  a  fair  charge  for 
the  ‘consumer'  of  other  vibrations,  and 
how  to  keep  the  air  free  of  intruding  wave 
lengths  which  bring  the  sounds  of  babel 
to  the  receivers,  are  two  at  least  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  will  have  to  be  solved  be¬ 
fore  radio  can  play  the  role  that  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  in  the  life  of  the  farmer. 

THE  WEATHER. 

Meteorological  Observations  Recorded  at 
Allahabad,  at  8  a-  m-  on  March  31,  1923. 
Barometer  corrected  and  reduced 

to  32tt  F.  29*490 

Temperature  of  the  air  ...  820 

Humidity  (saturation-100)  ...  42 

Wind  direction  ...  CALM 

Maximum  temperature  in  shade...  106*8 
Minimum  do  do  ...  66*5 

Mean  temperature  of  the  day  ...  86*6 

Normal  do  do  ...  84*1 

Rain  ...  ...  tmm  0 

Total  rain  from  1st  January  ...  0*64 

Normal  total  up-to-date  ...  1*45 

SIMLA,  March  31. 

There  has  been  local  rain  in  Upper 
Burma,  Assam,  Kashmir  and  Mysore  with 
a  few  falls  in  Bengal,  Bombay  Deccan 
and  the  north  Madras  coast. 

The  chief  amounts  in  inches  were  : — ■ 
Minbn  and  Mandalay,  1/2  ;  Shillong,  4  ; 
Cherapunji,  1  1/2  ;  Mymensingh  and 
Mysore,  2: 

Forecast. 

Decrease  in  Kashmir. 


TO  SAVE  THE  HINDU  RACE. 

Pandit  Malaviys.fe  appeal. 

(Through  Associated  Press) 

BENARES,  August.  20. 
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Tho  orgftu  of  tl>9  following  Six  Missions 
working  in  the  area  of  the  Bombay  Christian 
Council :  American  Marathi,  American  Presby¬ 
terian,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and 
~  i  Methodist. 
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MAHATMA  GANDHI 

A  Valuable  Book 

Tho  book  entitled  Mahatma  Gandhi :  An 
Essay  in  Appreciation  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Manila!  C.  Parekh  is  not  only  the 
most  valuable  book  published  thus  far  on  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  the  Non-Cooperation  Movement 
but  it  is  a  useful  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
co-operation  between  a  European  and  an 
Indian.  It  is  a  publication  which  demonstra¬ 
tes  what  can  be  done  by  the  united  efforts  of 
an  educated  Indian  who  can  hold  his  own  in 
maintaining  the  Indian  point  of  view  and  a 
Westerner  sufficiently  detached  and  open- 
minded  to  appreciate  things  and  persons 
Indian.  That  the  Indian  author  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  case  is  one  from  M  r.  Gandhi’s  own  pro 
vince  and  the  European  one  who  lived  in 
Bombay  during  the  greatest  of  the  periods 
dealt  with  in  their  book  helps  to  ensure  the 
authoritativeness  of  tli9  exposition  and  the 
correctness  of  its  whole  atmosphere. 

A  Book  for  Europeans 

For  men  so  near  to  the  stirring  events  they 
describe,  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Parekh  have 
preserved  a  balance  and  proportion  which 
make  their  book  of  permanent  value,  and  the 
fact  that  both  of  them  are  Christian  men 
should  help  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  their 
general  standpoint  by  those  British  readers 
whose  acceptance  of  that  standpoint  would 
probably  do  more  than  anything  else  to  solve 
India’s  political  problem.  Without  saying  so 
in  so  many  words,  the  hook  makes  quite  clear 
that  the  racial  discrimination  and  discourtesy 
manifested  all  too  often  by  a  certain  type  of 
Britisher  in  India  and  in  various  colonies  are 
more  than  anything  else  responsible  for  the 
upheaval  represented  by  the  Non-cooperation 
movement.  ‘  They  think  themselves  God 
Almighty  and  that  the  natives  are  all  coolies,’ 
said  a  Euiopeau  station-master  in  India  about 
some  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  it  is  this 
attitude  that  must  be  abolished  if  India  is  to 
co-operate  heartily  with  those  from  the  West. 
If  this  book  induces  a  ‘  change  of  heart  ’  in 
that  particular  section  of  non-Indians  it  will 
perform  a  great  service  both  for  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  for  the  whole  Christian 
cause  in  India  and  throughout  tho  East. 
That  Britain  is  much  too  frequently  credited 
with  un worth 3'  intentions  regarding  India  is 
also  made  equally  clear.  We  are  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Parekh  for  their  in¬ 
valuable  exposition. 

3VI r.  Gandhi’s  Programme 

There  is  no  more  urgent  problem  in  present- 
day  India  and  none  upon  which  India’s  peace¬ 
ful  development  more  directly  depends  than  the 
problem  of  how  to  harmonise  the  two  opposing 
points  of  view  held  by  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
Government  officials.  In  our  opinion  those 


AND  HIS  MOVEMENT 

points  of  view  are  much  nearer  to  each  other 
than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be.  Of 
all  the  statements  issued  by  Mr.  Gandhi  since 
his  release  from  prison  none  gives  a  more 
luminous  account  of  his  aims  than  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  an  English  friend  in  which  he  stated 
the  following:  ‘Here  is  a  brief  statement  of 
my  activities:  (1)  Removal  of  the  curse  of 
untouchability  among  the  Hindus.  (2)  The 
spread  of  hand-spinning  and  hand-weaving 
and  the  advocacy  of  the  use  of  hand-spun  and 
hand-woven  cloth,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  cloth  and  even  cloth  woven  in  Indian 
mills.  (3)  Advocacy  of  simple  life  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  avoidance  of  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs.  (4)  The  establishment  of  unaided 
national  schools,  both  for  the  purpose  of  wean¬ 
ing  students  from  Government  institutions  as 
a  part  of  the  Non-cooperation  struggle,  and  of 
introducing  education,  including  industrial 
training,  in  keeping  with  the  national 
problems.  (5)  Promotion  of  unity  amongst 
Hindus,  Mussulmans,  Christians, Parsees,  Jews.’ 
Simplicity,  Unity,  Equality,  Purity 
He  goes  on:  ‘To  remove  the  curse  of  untouch¬ 
ability  is  to  do  penance  for  the  sin  committed 
by  the  Hindus  of  degrading  a  fifth  of  their 
own  religionists.  To  remove  the  curse  of 
intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  not  only  purifies 
the  nation,  but  also  deprives  an  immoral 
system  of  Government  of  an  immoral  source  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  nearly  25  crores  of 
rupees.  To  revive  hand-spinning  and  hand¬ 
weaving  brings  back  to  millions  of  cottages  of 
India  their  supplementary  industry,  revives 
the  old  Indian  art,  removes  the  degrading 
pauperism,  and  provides  an  automatic  insurauce 
against  famine.  At  the  same  time  it  deprives 
Great  Britain  of  the  strongest  incentive  for 
Indian  exploitation.  For  if  India  can  clothe 
herself  without  importing  foreign  cloth  and 
foreign  machinery  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  India  become  natural  and  almost 
idealistic.’  Speaking  at  Nasik  last  week  on 
‘The  Field  for  Social  Service  in  India’  Mr. 
G.  B.  Trivedi  summed  up  Mr.  Gandhi’s  aims 
in  the  four  great  words,  Simplicity,  Unity, 
Equality,  Purity,  these  being  the  four  ideals 
Mr.  Gandhi  insists  on  for  all  who  want  to 
work  for  Self-Government:  ‘(1)  Simplicity  of 
life  by  the  Khaddar  ideal.  (2)  High  sense  of 
patriotism  by  sinking  our  communal  and  even 
religious  differences.  (3)  Real  democracy  by 
removing  unapproachability  and  untouchabi¬ 
lity.  (4)  Purity  of  life  by  abolishing  drink, 
prostitution,  gambling,  etc.’ 

India’s  Brahman  Barrier  to  Progress 
Over  against  the  foregoing  let  us  place  the 
following  from  Lord  Meston  who  may  be 
regarded  as  a  representative  exponent  of  the 
official  standpoint.  In  a  recent  article  in  The 
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Contemporary  Review  Lord  Meston  writes:  — 

‘  To  understand  Indian  extremism,  we  have  to 
carry  the  mind  back  through  the  thousands  of 
years  during  which  Brahmanism  has  struggled 
to  retain  the  rule  over  the  life  of  India  .... 
it  acquired  after  the  Indo-Aryan  penetration. 
For  centuries  both  before  and  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  it  had  to  fight  the  ethos  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  revival,  an  ethos  which  for  want  of  a 
better  term  we  should  now  call  democratic 
rather  than  theocratic  and  it  ultimately  won 
the  day.  When  Islam  invaded  and  settled  in 
India,  Brahmanism  had  again  to  fight  a  demo¬ 
cratic  theory.  Though  badly  scarred,  it  held 
most  of  its  ground  and  now  remains  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  three-fourths  of  the  Indian 
race.  To-day  for  the  third  time  it  is  girding 
itself  for  the  same  babble,  though  on  another 
field,  against  a  political  ideal  instead  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  rival.  To  Brahmanism  the  polity  which 
we  are  offering  for  India’s  acceptance  is  just  as 
repugnant  as  the  creeds  of  Buddha  or  Maho¬ 
med . It  is  the  voice,  not  of  the  people, 

but  of  tbe  Brahman,  which  is  tiie  voice  ot  aoci. 
Just  as  Buddhism  was  absorbed  and  Islam  was 
stayed,  so  must  this  Western  heresy  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  be  arrested  at  its  birth. 
The  term  Brahmanism  has  been  employed 
above  in  default  of  any  better  expression. ..Nor 
does  the  argument  imply  that  the  extremist 
movement  is  wholly  the  off-spring  of  sacerdotal 
selfishness. ..These  reservations,  however,  do 
not  obscure  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
extremist  creed.  It  is  a  protest  against  the 
principles  in  which  representative  government 
is  rooted,  against  the  application  to  India  of 
the  democratic  conception  of  political  Liberty. 
A  substitute  for  all  that  we  have  tried  to  bring 
to  India  would  certainly  not  aim  at  political 
freedom  for  the  masses.’  For  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Britain’s  standpoint,  this  argument  is 
important. 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  Weakest  Moment 

That  it  should  nob  be  impossible  for  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  the  British  Government  bo  settle 
their  long  quarrel  becomes  very  apparent 
when  we  put  side  by  side  the  former’s  self¬ 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  sixty  million 
untouchables  and  the  latter’s  solemn  and 
worthy  resolve  never  to  hand  over  those  sixty 
millions  to  the  power  of  the  Brahmans,  tq 
enthrone  whom  would  mean  the  enthronement 
of  many  who  by  their  own  oft-repeated  con¬ 
fessions  are  the  sworn  foes  of  true  democracy. 
It  has  always  been  our  view  that  bad  Mr. 
Gandhi  not  allowed  himself  c  to  submit 
to  certain  modifications  '  of  his  principles  at 
the  Delhi  Conference  of  February  1922, 
principles  which  even  The  Times  of  India 
then  stated  all  could  accept,  he  might  never 
have  been  arrested.  At  Delhi  Mr.  Gandhi 
manifested  a  spirit  of  wobbling  which  showed 
that  ‘the  dictator’  of  two  months  before  was 
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now  allowing  himself  to  be  dictated  to-  That 
he  was  willing  to  compromise  on  essential 
principles  even  though  his  conscience  seemed 
to  point  in  another  direction;  was  one  of  the 
weakest  moments  in  his  career.  On  this 
incident  we  wish  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Parekh 
had  said  a  little  more, 

His  Present  Uncompromising  Position 

As  we  interpret  the  Mr.  Gandhi  of  the 
period  since  his  release,  we  see  one  who  is  re¬ 
solved  to  offer  uncompromising  opposition  to 
all  who  would  tone  down  his  principles.  As  we 
view  his  present  position  he  has  concluded  he 
may  achieve  more  by  means  of  a  greatly 
reduced  ‘Gideon’s  band’  than  by  means  of 
multitudes  who  whilst  acclaiming  him  are  not 
pble  to  assimilate  his  high  teaching.  That 
many  of  his  present-day  utterances  are  making 
him  exceedingly  unpopular  in  many  quarters, 
both  political  and  religious,  is  on  this  view 
all  in  accord  with  his  reckonings,  for  as  we 
read  his  attitude  he  has  counted  the  cost  and 
is  determined  to  stick  to  his  guns.  If  there¬ 
fore  he  will  stick  to  his  untouchability 
campaign,  however  India’s  Brahmans  may 
snort  and  bellow,  there  is  surely  no  sufficient 
reason  why  Government  and  Mr.  Gandhi  may 
not  yet  unite  in  the  task  of  helping  India’s 
millions  of  out-castes.  A  hearty  acceptance,  by 
Government,  of  the  Christian  point  of  view  on 
two  of  India’s  curses,  the  drink  trade  and  the 
opium  drug  traffic,  would  do  a  great  deal 
towards  ensuring  the  co-operation  with  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  followers. 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  Religion 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  passion  for  Non-Violence  and 
his  equal  passion  for  Hindu-Moslem  Unity, 
both  big  subjects  in  themselves,  are  closely 
bound  up  with  his  religious  position.  Here 

ag«im  tVioi-a  ic  (fmplo  ronm  fnv  rli  ffflrenoes  of 

interpretation.  To  Mrs.  Besant  he  is  a  typo 
of  philosophical  anarchist.  To  others  he  is 
not  even  a  theist,  for  which  view  he  himself 
gives  some  support  when  he  says  :  ‘  I  do  not 
disbelieve  in  idol-worship.’  According  to  the 
view  of  ‘the  high-priests  of  Hindu  orthodoxy, 
Mr.  Gandhi  is  a  dangerous  heretic  ’  so  that  a 
Bombay  delegate  at  the  famous  Delhi  Con¬ 
ference  opposed  Mr.  Gandhi's  position  by  say¬ 
ing  :  ‘  Is  it  Hindu  teaching  1  It  is  not.  Is  it 
Mohammedan  teaching?  It  is  not.  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is  It  is  Christian  ’ 
And  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  in  Young  India  as 
recently  as  May  29th  remarked  of  some  of 
his  critics  :  ‘  They  say  I  am  a  Christian  in 

disguise.’  How  near  the  Christian  position 
he  eally  is  was  demonstrated  by  something 
he  said  in  his  brief  address  at  the  recent 
Buddha  celebrations  at  Juhu  Taking  the 
chair  on  behalf  of  the  Buddha  Society  of 
Bombay  Mr.  Gandhi  stated  among  other 
things  :  ‘  The  age  of  miracles  is  not  gone. 

As  with  individuals  so  with  nations.  I  hold  it 
to  be  perfectly  possible  for  masses  to  be 
suddenly  converted  and  uplifted.  Suddenness 
is  only  seeming.  No  one  can  say  how  far  the 
leaven  has  been  working.  The  most  potent 
forces  are  unseen,  even  unfelt,  for  long  but 
they  are  working  none  the  less  surely.  Reli¬ 
gion  to  me  is  a  living  faith,  not  the  supreme 
unseen  force.  That  force  has  confounded 
mankind  before,  and  it  is  bound  to  confound 
it  again.  Buddha  taught  us  to  defy  appear¬ 
ances  and  trust  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth 
and  love.  He  taught  us  also  how  to  do  it 
because  he  lived  what  he  taught.  The  best 
propaganda  is  not  pamphleteering  but  for  each 
of  us  to  try  to  live  the  life  we  should  have  the 
world  to  live.’ 


His  Christian  Principles 

In  seeking  to  explain  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Gandhi,  our  two  authors  affirm  that  ‘it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  no  man  in  the  world  has  so  many 
followers.’  while  Bishop  Fred  B.  Fisher,  the 
Methodist  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  told  a  Nero  York 
World  interviewer  on  April  6  this  year  that 
Mr  Gandhi  wielded  more  influence  than  any 
military  dictator  ever  could.  Bishop  Fisher 
stated  that  Mr.  Gandhi  once  told  him  that  not 
even  missionary  organizations  have  faith  in 
Jesus,  for  like  Governments  they  rely  with 
respect  to  their  property  upon  battleships  : 
‘But  that  was  not  the  way  that  Jesus  taught 
to  act.  Jesus  said,  “  If  any  man  take  away 
thy  goods  ask  them  not  again.’  The  Methodist 
Bishop  further  observed:  ‘They  say  that 
Gandhi  is  not  a  Christian.  He  says  he  isn’t ; 
and  if  Christianity  were  a  matter  of  mere  pro¬ 
fession  and  pretence,  that  would  settle  the 
point.  But  Gandhi.  I  tell  you,  is  living  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  He  is  demonstrating  the 
truth  and  the  power  of  our  Master’s  teachings. 
He  is  exemplifying  Christianity  instead  of 
merely  preaching  it  ;  and  he  is  making  a  joke 
out  of  our  Western  civilization  which  pretends 
to  worship  Jesus  while  it  is  backing  up  all 
sorts  of  materialistic  claims  with  bayonets  and 
'battleships.’  We  imagine  there  are  very  few 
missionaries  in  India  who  would  substantial ly 
differ  from  Bishop  Fisher  though  they  would 
express  it  perhaps  differently.  For  ourselves 
we  think  Mr.  Gandhi  is  accepting,  and  pro¬ 
pagating,  Christian  principles,  without  accept¬ 
ing  Christ  Himself  and  Christ  is  greater  than 
all  His  principles. 

Hos  Searching  Message  to  India 

Just  as  Mr.  Gandhi  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  greatest  living  Indian — though  some  would 
give  Dr  Rabindranath  Tagore  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  believing  him  to  be  working  on  sounder 
and  more  permanent  lines — so  the  Non-Co¬ 
operation  movement  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  cataclysmal  movement  in  the  history  of 
modern  India.  How  lofty  some  aspects  of 
that  movement  are  and  how  mercilessly  its 
founder  lashes  the  India  of  to-day  were  both 
shown  in  a  recent  issue  of  Young  India  when 
Mr.  Gandhi  searchingly  observed  :  ‘  In  the 

history  of  the  world  religions,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  like  our  treatment  of  the  suppressed 
classes.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  treatment 
still  continues  What  a  fight  for  a  most  ele¬ 
mentary  human  right  !  God  does  not  punish 
directly.  His  ways  are  inscrutable.  Who 
knows  that  all  our  woes  are  not  due  to  that 
one  black  sin  ?’  In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Gandhi 
optimistically  declared  :  ‘  I  believe  in  the 

immediate  possibility  of  achieving  a  lasting 
heart-unity  between  Hindus  and  Mussulmans.’ 
And  again  in  the  same  issue  he  charged  many 
of  his  followers  thus  :  ‘We  have  never  been 
non-violent  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  must  be  understood.  Whilst  we  have 
refrained  from  causing  actual  physical  hurt, 
we  have  harboured  violence  in  our  breast.  If 
we  had  honestly  regulated  our  thought  and 
speech  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  our  out¬ 
ward  act,  toe  would  never  have  experienced  the 
fatigue  roe  arc  doing!  (Our  italics) 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  Fundamental  Flaw 

What  must  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
flaw  in  a  movement  whose  leader  can  speak 
such  lofty  words  and  lash  his  followers  so 
mercilessly  on  such  movements  as  these  three 
just  mentioned,  Non-Violence,  Hindu-Moslem 
Unity  and  Untouchability?  Whence  comes 
the ‘violence  in  our  breast’  and  ‘the  fatigue’ 
marking  the  Non- Cooperation  movement? 


Others  will  have  their  explanation,  and  ours 
is  an  explanation  which  takes  us  to  the 
weakness  of  much  else  in  India  besides*  the 
weakness  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  movement. 
The  fundamental  need  of  India’s  nationalist 
movement  is  the  same  as  that  pointed  out  by 
Jesus  in  His  final  words  on  earth  when  asked 
a  question  concerning  the  nationalistic  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Jewish  people.  When  asked  by 
some  of  His  followers  was  He  now  goin"  to 
lead  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  their  national 
hopes,  Jesus  pointed  them  to  a  much  deeper 
need  in  their  life,  both  national  and  individual 
— the  need  of  Power  :  ‘  Ye  shall  receive  Poiver 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you.’  One  of 
the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  failure  of  Ncn- 
Cooperation  is  the  failure,  thus  far,  of  so  much 
that  is  constructive  in  its  programme  an_d 
ideals.  Our  own  diagnosis  of  that  failure  is 
that  it  has  been  due  to  the  absence  of  that 
Power  which  only  Jesus  can  impart.  For 
the  ‘Spirit  of  Power’  Jesus  bestows  upon 
His  disciples  is  a  spirit  of  restraint  as  well  as 
of  constraint,  restraining  men  from  ‘  violence 
in  the  breast’  and  so  «u?istraining  and  s?/stain- 
ing  them  as  to  conquer  all  ‘  fatigue.’  The  name 
given  to  that  Power  in  the  New  Testament  is 
none  other  than  ‘  the  Holy  Spirit,’  and  the 
deep  essential  character  of  the  work  of  that 
‘Holy  Spirit  ’  is  that  He  restrains  from  things 
unseemly  and  inspires  the  soul  to  all  that  is 
worthy.  The  doctrine  of  ahimsa  or  Non- 
Violence  is  a  lofty  doctrine,  but  not  sufficiently 
inward  and  nut  sufficiently  sustaining  for 
erring  mortals. 

How  to  Make  Non-Violence  Possible 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  right,  supremely  right,  in 
insisting  that  Non-Violence  must  essentially 
be  an  attitude  of  mind,  an  in  ward  spirit,  which 
must  precede  the  outward  manifestation  of 
Non-Violence,  or  the  latter  will  be  impossible. 
But  Mr.  Gandhi  fails  to  indicate  how  India  is 
to  attain  to  that  Non-  Violence  of  spirit.  For 
no  mere  command  will  ever  produce  it.  Non- 
Violence  ‘  in  the  breast  ’  can  come  only  as  a 
spiritual  gift.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
bus  been  proclaiming  to  India  an  impossible 
gospel,  because  he  fails  to  indicate  the  only 
Power  whereby  India  can  attain  to  the 
pinnacle  Mr.  Gandhi  aspires  after  Never 
were  nobler  ideals  than  Untouchability  or 
Prohibition  set  before  any  nation,  but  when 
those  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  methods  of 
force,  by  out-castes  fighting  for  entrance  into 
forbidden  temples  and  by  picketing  compelling 
drinkers  to  abstain,  it  is  the  wrong  way  to 
achieve  any  permanent  reform.  Before 
Mr.  Gandhi  can  hope  to  lead  India  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  greatness  after  which  he 
aspires  for  his  country  he  must  accept  for 
himself  and  preach  to  his  countrymen  that 
message  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  experienced: 

‘  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation ; 
old  things  have  passed  away  ;  all  things  are 
become  new’.  It  is  a  truth  that  none  needs 
to  remember  more  than  does  the  Indian 
Church,  as  do  all  others  who  would  help  India 
to  solve  the  agelong  problem  of  her  religious 
quest. 

‘The  Faith  of  Christ’s  Freemen’ 

The  poem  given  below  is  by  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  Christian  layman,  Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 
Our  faith  is  not  in  dead  saints’  bones, 

In  altars  of  vain  sacrifice; 

Nor  is  it  in  the  stately  stones 
That  rise  in  beauty  toward  the  skies. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  Christ  who  walks 
With  men  to-day,  in  street  and  mart; 
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The  constant  Friend  who  thinks  and  talks 
With  those  who  seek  Him  with  the  heart. 

His  gospel  calls  for  living  men, 

With  singing  blood  and  mind  alert; 

Strong  men,  who  fall  to  rise  again, 

Who  strive  and  bleed,  with  courage  girt. 

We  serve  no  God  whose  work  is  done, 

WTho  rests  within  His  firmament: 

Our  God,  His  labour’s  but  begun, 

Toils  evermore,  with  power  unspent. 

God  was  and  is  and  e’er  shall  be  ; 

Christ  lived  and — loves  us  still, 

And  man  goes  forward,  proud  and  free, 

God’s  present  purpose  to  fulfil. 

The  Association  Press 

The  Association  Press,  5  Russell  St., 
Calcutta,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  latest 
volume  in  the  series  on  The  Builders  of 
Modern  India  published  at  the  low  price  of 
Re.  1/4  in  paper  binding  and  Rs.  2  in  cloth. 

This  enterprising  Association  Press  has 
also  added  two  most  useful  books  to  its 
‘Heritage  of  India'  series :  Classical  Sans¬ 
krit  Literature,  by  A.  Berriedale  Keith, 
D.C.L..D.  Litt.  (Cloth,  Re.  1-8;  Paper,  Re.  1) 
and  Bengali  Religious  Lyrics ,  Sakta ;  selected 
and  translated  by  E.  J.  Thompson,  B.A.,  MC. 
and  A.  M.  Spencer.  (Cloth,  Re.  1-8;  Paper, 
Re.  1).  The  following  Student  Movement 
publications  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Association  Press,  who  hold  the  agency  in 
India  for  the  publications  of  the  British 
Student  Movement:  Christian  Beliefs  and 
Modern  Questions ,  by  Oliver  0  Quick  (Cloth 
Rs  3-4  ;  Paper  Rs.  2-1  ) ;  Is  Christian  Experi¬ 
ence  an  Illusion l  by  H.  Balm  forth,  M.A. 
(Cloth,  Rs.  3-4);  Modern  Discipleship  and 
what  it  Means ,  by  Edward  S.  Woods,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition,  entirely  revised  (Cloth  Rs,  4-1); 
The  Abiding  Presence  (Cloth  Rs.  )2-7  ;  The 
Necessity  of  Art,  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer 
(Cloth  Rs.  6-2);  The  Kingdom  and  the  King  : 
According  to  John,  by  Annie  H.  Small  (Cloth 
Rs.  3-4$  Paper  Rs.  2-1);  The  Way  of  Jesus, 
by  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin  (Cloth  Rs.  3-4;  Paper 
Rs.  2-1);  Two  Days  Before,  by  Rev.  H.  R.  L. 
Sheppard  (Cloth  Rs.  2-1). 


OUR  ADVOCATE 

In  the  correspondence  column  of  The  British 
Weekly  someone  asked  the  following  question 
recently:  ‘What  need  have  we  of  an  Advocate 
with  the  Father  if  He  be  indeed  our  Father 
and  there  be  efficacy  in  the  Atoning  Blood  V 
Dr.  David  Smith’s  answer  is  worthy  of  note 
by  all  Bible  students  :  ‘  Does  a  human  father 
need  an  intercessor  on  his  child’s  behalf  ]  And 
even  if  God  were  not  a  Father  but  only  a 
stern  Judge,  is  He  not  righteous?  Remember 
that  truth  which  is  the  very  chief  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Christian  revelation — the  oneness 
of  Christ  and  God,  the  fellowship  of  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Eternal  Son  in 
character  and  thought  and  purpose.  The 
Incarnation  was  the  union  of  Deity  and 
Humanity;  and  when  our  Blessed  Lord 
returned  to  the  Glory  whence  He  had  come, 
He  carried  with  Him  His  glorified  humanity 
and  wears  it  evermore  in  the  presence  of  the 
Father.  And  thus  His  intercession  for  us, 
His  advocacy  of  our  cause,  is  no  alien  appeal  ; 
it  is  a  voice  pleading  for  us  in  God’s  own 
heart.  An  earthly  analogy  is  needed,  a  poor 
interpretation  of  so  sacred  a  mystery,  yet  it 
may  help  us  to  grasp  the  transcendent  truth. 
Remember  the  grievance  which  so  fretted  the 
English  after  the  Union  of  the  Crowns. 


London,  they  complained,  was  overrun  by 
Scots,  and  whenever  an  office  of  honour  or 
emolument  in  the  State  fell  vacant,  no 
Englishman  need  hope  to  obtain  it.  And 
why  was  it  that  Scotsmen  were  thus  favoured  ? 
It  was  because  a  Scotsman  was  on  the  throne, 
and  Scotsmen  had  an  advocate  with  the  King. 
His  own  Scottish  heart  pleaded  their  cause. 
And  even  so  we  have  an  Advocate  with  God 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Elder  Brother, 
one  with  God  and  one  with  us.  It  is  God’s 
own  heart  that  pleads  our  cause  and  make* 
continual  intercession  for  us  ;  and  thus  every 
poor  sinner  is  bound  by  gold  chains  about  His 
feet,  infinitely  dear  and  precious  to  Him  as  the 
purchase  of  His  dear  Son’s  precious  blood. 
During  my  ministry  1  had  to  do  with  a 
godly  father  whose  son  was  a  sorry  wastrel; 
and  once  an  acquaintance  asked  him  how  the 
lad  was  doing.  “Very  ill,”  was  the  reply; 
“worse  than  ever.”  “I  wonder,”  said  the 
other,  “you  put  up  with  him.  If  he  were 
mine  I’d  disown  him.”  “So  would  I,”  the 
old  man  answered,  “if  he  were  yours.  But 
lie’s  not  yours:  lie’s  mine.”  That  wastrel 
had  an  advocate  with  his  father;  and  his 
advocate  was  his  father’s  own  heart.  And 
even  so  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  being 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God  who  might  be  one 
with  Him,  linking  God  to  humauity  by  His 
Incarnation  and  humanity  to  God  by  His 
Ascension,  is  our  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  us  ’ 


Dr.  Zwemer’s  Bombay  Programme 

The  Rev  Dr.  Samuel  Zwemer  who  is  the 
editor  of  The  Moslem  World  and  one  of  the 
greatest  living  Christian  authorities  on 
Mohammedanism,  is  to  visit  Bombay  on  3rd 
July  to  10th  July.  The  programme  of  his 
meetings  is  given  below  :  Thursday,  3rd  July, 
6  p.m.,  Lecture  in  the  Bowen  Memorial  Hall, 
Student  Y.  M.C.  A.,  Lamington  Road. 
Subject — Modern  Movements  in  the  Isla¬ 
mic  World.  Chairman — Mirza  Ali  Akbar 
Khan,  Esq. 

Friday,  4th  July,  6  p.m.  Address  at  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(Town  Hall).  Subject— The  Ivilaphat  :  its 
History  and  Possible  Development. 

Saturday,  5th  July,  4-30  p  m.  Address  at 
the  Annual  Social  Gathering  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Settlement  for  University  Women,  Rebsch 
Street,  Jacob  Circle. 

Saturday,  5th  July,  6  p.m.  Lecture  in  the 
Bowen  Memorial  Hall,  Student  Y.  M .  C.  4., 
Lamington  Road.  Subject — The  Culture  of 
Egypt. 

Sunday,  6th  July,  9  a.m.  Divine  Service 
at  the  Wesleyan  L-hurch,  Colaba  Causeway. 

Sunday,  6th  July,  6-30  p.m.  Divine  Service 
at  the  Wilson  College  Hall. 

Monday,  7th  July,  6  p.m.  Address  at  meeting 
of  the  Inter-collegiate  Christian  Students’ 
Union. 

Monday,  7 th  J uly,  9  p.m.  Address  at  meeting 
of  the  Bombay  Missionary  Conference  in  the 
Bowen  Memorial  Hall,  Y.M.C.A.,  Student 
Branch,  Lamington  Road. 

Tuesday,  8th  July,  6  p.m.  Bombay  Indian 
Christian  Association,  Bowen  Memorial  Hall. 

Tuesday,  8th  July,  9-15  p.m.  Address  at 
Brotherhood  meeting,  in  the  Y.M  C.A.  Hall. 
Wodehouse  Road. 

Wednesday,  9th  July,  5  p.m  Workers 
Among  Moslems.  C.M.S.  Hail,  Procter  Road. 

Thursday,  10th  July,  9  p.m.  Address  at 
the  Poona  Missionary  Conference. 
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♦*  I  will  be  as  harsh  ae  truth,  aad  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  1  »m  la  saroast— — I  will  not  equlvoaate— —  I  will  not 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch - And  I  will  be  heard Wiexiab  Lloyd  Gabbisgn  in  the  Liberator. 


COIN  X'JfcCIS'JL’f*^. 


Spreadingthe  Conflagration. 
Communal  Electorates  at  a 
Discount. 

The  Bengal  Ordinance  Bill. 
Congressand  Red-Tapeism. 
Indian  States  and  British 
Indian  Politics. 
Compulsory  Elementary 
Education  in  India. 

Black  and  White. 

Orihodoxy  on  the  War  Path. 


Mr.  Lalubhai  Samaldas  on 
Economic  Problems. 

Taoughts  on  World  Depres¬ 
sion. 

The  Dravidian  Basis  of 
Indian  Civilization. 

Idolatry  and  Islam. 

The  Luoknow  Social  Con¬ 
ference. 

Orthodox  Opposition  to  Re¬ 
moval  of  Untouchability. 

News  of  the  Week. 


NOTES- 

Spreading  the  Conflagration  :  We  regretted  in 
the  Reformer  ot  the  27th  December  that  Lala  Laj- 
pat  Rai,  ol  all  men,  should  advise  Hindus  to  orga¬ 
nise  themselves  on  communal  lines  tor  political  pur¬ 
poses.  This  was  with  especial  reference  to  Hindus 
in  the  Punjab  where  they  form  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  population,  and  where,  therefore,  their 
position  as  a  minority  may  appear  to  require  to  be 
secured.  But  Lalaji,  we  see,  gives  the  same  advice 
to  Hindus  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  they  are 
practically  the  whole  population,  Mahomedans  being 
about  ody  6  per  cent.  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  spent  a  few 
days  in  Madras  where  he  went  from  Belgaum.  Before 
leaving  Madras,  he  told  a  representative  ot  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  “there  was  practically  no  Hindu- 
Moslem  problem  in  South  India  such  as  existed  in 
Upper  India,  but  he  apprehended  that  the  activities 
of  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  Upper  India 
wouid  have  their  repercussion  in  the  South,  and  it 
was  with  that  view  that  he  advocated  the  formation 
of  Hindu  Sabhas  in  the  Madras  Presidency/'  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  about  as  logical  as  saying  that  as 
a  conflagration  which  is  raging  in  one  part  ot  a 
town  may  spread  toother  parts,  it  is  bettet  to  set 
fire  to  the  whole  place  at  once.  We  suggest  to  Lalaji 
that  the  wiser  course  is  to  try  and  isolate  the 
fire  at  its  place  of  origin.  Let  Madras,  Bombay  and 
the  Central  Provinces  help  Upper  India  to  solve  its 
problem,  rather  than  create  the  same  problem  for 
themselves  without  the  least  cause  for  it.  An  evil 
can  be  most  effectively  dealt  with  if  it  is  restricted  to 
a  single  area  and  prevented  from  sp'eading  its  con¬ 
tagion  far  and  near.  Unfortunately,  it  is  much  moie 
easy  to  excite  religious  and  communal  antagonisms 
than  to  calm  them.  How  the  Hindu-Mahomedan 
differences  in  Upper  India  can  be  settled  by  unsettl¬ 
ing  the  long  tradition  of  friendly  relations  in 
Peninsular  India,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  guess. 
The  South  may  learn  from  the  North  how  to  settle 
its  Rrahmin-non*  Brahmin  differences  and  the 
North  may  iea<n  rom  tue  Soutn  now  Hindus  and 
Matiomeddns  may  live  together  in  peace  and  good¬ 
will.  Mr.  C.  R.  Das  has  managed  m  Bengal,  where 
also  there  is  a  Mahomedan  »  ajurity  in  the  p<>pu 
latiOD,  10  find  a  modus  vivcndi  between  the  iwo 
communities,  without  invoking  the  help  of  the 
whole  01  India,  and  the  Punjab  leaders  would  do 
well  to  toliow  his  exampl  in  mis  particular  matter. 

Communal  Electorates  at  a  Discount :  The  Indian 
Christian  Coulerence,  wuicu  represents  the  largest 


minority  community  in  the  country  next  to  the 
Mahomedans,  has  declared  itself  against  any  de¬ 
mand  for  communal  electorates.  The  Indian 
Christians  number  only  4  millions,  and  if  they  feel 
that  they  can  hold  their  own  without  the  crutches 
of  communalism,  surely  the  Mahomedans  who 
number  70  millions  ought  to  be  much  more  able  to 
dispense  with  them.  If  our  Mahomedan  friends, 
however,  are  unwilling  to  part  with  this  toy,  they 
will  soon  find  that  they  are  the  only  people  who 
believe  in  it  in  India.  The  Sikhs  have  declared 
that  they  will  give  up  their  communal  electorate,  if 
the  Mahomedans  do  likewise,  which  means  that 
the  Sikh  community  regards  it  as  intrinsically 
worthless.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  better  for  the  Sikhs 
to  discard  it,  because  a  thing  which  has  no  in¬ 
trinsic  use  is  apt  to  become,  if  not  put  aside  betimes, 
mischievous,  like  spectacles  if  worn  by  a  man 
whose  sight  is  perfect.  The  Jains  also  recently 
held  a  Conference  of  their  own,  and  they  too  did 
not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  communal  electo¬ 
rates.  The  Bene  Israel  in  their  Conference  adopted 
the  same  wise  course.  The  Europeans  in  India 
have  lost  a  great  opportunity  ot  working  alongside 
of  Indians  by  accepting  communal  electorates  for 
which  tney  find  it  difficult  to  find  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  in  sufficient  numbers.  It  would  not  in  the 
least  surprise  us  if  at  the  next  revision  of  the 
Reforms  all  communities,  including  the  Maho¬ 
medan,  voluntarily  renounce  communal  electorates 
as  useless  encumbrances.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that 
some  Hindu  leaders  want  the  Hindus  to  become 
communal  in  their  po  i'ics. 

The  Bengal  Ordinance  Bill  :  The  Government  of 
India  gives  me  Govei nor-General  power  to  promul¬ 
gate  an  Oidinance  in  an  emergency  on  his  sole 
authority,  but  such  an  Ordinance  has  a  term  of  six 
months  only.  In  the  interval,  a  law  must  be  passed 
in  the  ordinary  way  to  prolong  it  if  it  is  intended  to 
run  for  a  longer  period.  A  Bill  to  pass  the  Bengal 
Ordinance  recently  issued  by  Lord  Reading,  wa3 
accordingly  introduced  in  the  Bengal  Legislative 
Council  on  Wednesday,  and  it  was  thrown  out  by  a 
majority  of  9  which  was  more  than  the  most  san¬ 
guine  opponents  of  the  Bill  expected.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Bengal  did  his  utmost  to  get  a  majority,  and 
was  strongly  backed  by  his  late  Mahomedan 
Ministers,  and  by  Sir  Abdur  Rahim,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  Executive  Council.  The  Viceroy, 
too,  was  in  residence  in  Calcutta,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  His  Excellency  was  not 
altogether  a  passive  spectator  ot  the  scene.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Das,  too,  had  a  streke  ol  appendicitis  which 
di-aoied  nim  trom  walking  10  his  seat  and  enabled 
mm  to  be  carried  into  tne  Council  in  an  invalid's 
chair.  Lord  Lytton  opened  the  Council  in  a 
speech  which,  we  think,  must  have  turned  some 
votes  against  his  Bill.  His  Excellency  by  way  qf 
showing  that  Exec  utive  action  is  imallible,  told  the 
story  ol  a  young  man  who  had  been  acquitted  of  a 
charge  01  vioieni  crime  by  the  High  Louit  in  the 
days  of  the  Partition  agitation,  but  who  had  since 
confided  to  His  Excellency  that  he  was  really  guilty 
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ORTHODOXY  ON  THE  WAR  PATH. 

The  condition  of  the  depressed  classes  of  Hinda 


past.  The  mass-conversions  by  Christian  Mission¬ 
aries,  threatened  to  deprive  Hinda  landholders  of  the 
services  of  their  predial  serfs.  When  the  Mahomed* 
ans  started  their  demand  for  commanal  electorates, 
some  of  their  leaders  suggested  that  the  untouchable 
classes  were  out  of  the  pale  of  Hindu  society,  were 
not  Hindus  and  shoald  not,  therefore,  count  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  proportions  respectively  of  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  representation  in  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cils.  These  two  causes  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  the  redemption  of  the  untouchables* 
which  it  lacked  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  those 
who  worked  for  it  from  considerations  purely  of  social 
justice  and  humanity.  Depressed  Classes  Missions 
were  started,  separate  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
untouchables  were  established,  and.  some  amoant  of 
propagandism  was  done  among  these  classes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  regard  to  temperance  and  social  purity. 
Orthodox  Hindus  as  a  class  kept  aloof,  but  they  did 
not  object,  perhaps  because  they  did  not  realise 
where  these  reforms  must  lead.  Whenever,  however, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  admit  members  of  the 
untouchable  castes  to  practical  social  equality,  for 
example,  by  seating  them  at  meals  side  by  side  with 
caste  Hindas,  orthodoxy  showed  its  teeth  and  such 
of  the  latter  as  attended,  had  to  recover  the  good¬ 
will  of  their  castes  by  undergoing  some  sort  of 
penitential  ceremony.  When  Mahatma  Gandhi 
made  the  removal  of  untouchability  an  integral  part 
of  the  Congress  constructive  programme,  he  expressly 
defined  his  aim  to  exclude  interdining,  and  thus 
dissociated  himself  from  those  who  had  taken  up 
the  reform,  not  as  a  means  of  obtaining  8waraj  but 
as  a  matter  of  pure  social  jastioe.  The  result  was 
that  many  men  who  wore  Kbaddar  from  top  to  toe 
and  spoke  eloquently  on  the  Congress  platform  in 
favour  oE  the  removal  of  untouchability,  either 
bluntly  refased  to  join  or  adduced  some  transparent, 
excuse  for  not  joining  in  inter-communal  dinners  to 
which  persons  of  the  depressed  classes  were  invited.  A 
few  attended,  bnt  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  to 
pay  for  their  temerity.  In  our  opinion,  therefore 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  intervention  in  this  reform,  while 
it  gave  it  more  extension,  actaally  reduced  its  value 
and  importance  as  a  movement  of  social,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  civic  and  political,  equality  Social 
reformers,  therefore,  while  cordially  supporting 
Mahatmaji’s  efiorts  to  remove  untouchability,  do  Dot 
regard  them  as  going  far  enough.  In  fact,  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  limited  programme  in  this  respect, 
has  seemed  to  them  to  show  excessive  consideration 
for  the  irrational  prejudices  of  caste  Hindus. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  are  Hindas 
in  Bombay  who  regard  even  Mahatmaji’s  very  mild 
programme  as  a  menace  to  their  religion.  A  number 


of  them  mostly  Gujarati  merchants,  met  together  last 
Sanday  to  take  step3  to  save  their  Hinduism  from  the 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  his  propaganda,, 
Mr.  Manmohandas  Ramji,  a  leadiog  Bany a  merchant, 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  a  number  of  others 
mostly  of  the  same  class.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  the  probable  effect  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  s 
khaddar  propaganda  on  the  piece-goods  business, 
might  have  lent  added  keenness  to  the  apprehension, 
felt  by  some  of  the  leading  persons  associated  with 
the  fanctioD,  regarding  the  effect  of  his-  campaign 
of  untouchability  on  the  orthodox  religion.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  element  of  trnth 
there  may  be  in  that  suggestion.  Bat  iE  there  is 
any,  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  com. 
bining  the  worship  of  God  and  mammon.  The  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Ramjee,  explained  that  the  meeting  was  a 
preliminary  one  convened  for  the  purpose  of  ascer. 
taining  the  truth  about  the  aspersions  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  against  the  Hindu 
religion  and  priesthood  in  his-> presidential  address  to 
the  Belgaum  Congress.  As  Mahatmaji’s  address  was 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  Congress  delegates,, and 
was  taken  as  read,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  what  he  actually  said  in  it.  The  only 
questions  are,  whether  his  observations  contained 
any  aspersions  on  the  Hinda  religion  and  priestv 
hood,  and  if  they  did,  whether  they  were  just  or  unjasfe. 
The  only  passage  in  Mabatmaji’s  address  which  can 
be  regarded  as  implying  any  aspersions,  reads  as 
follows  :  “The  sooner  we  remove  the  blot  the  better 
it  is  for  as,  Hindus.  Bat  the  priests:,  tell  as  that 
untouchability  is  a  divine  appointment.  I  claim 
to  know  something  of  Hinduism.  I  am  certain 
that  the  priests  are  wrong.  It  is  a  blasphemy 
to  say  that  God  set  apart  any  portion  of  humanity 
as  untouchable.”  No  religion  evolved  a  higher 
conception  of  priesthood  than  Hindnism,  and:  in  no 
religion  has  the  ideal  become  so  degraded  aa  in  that 
religion.  The  ideal  Hinda  priest  is  a  man  of 
dedicated  life,  in  whose  eyes,  consecrated 
by  the  vision  of  God,  a  Brahman,  a  cow,  an 
elephant,  a  dog  and  a  chandala  are  of  equal  merit.  If 
he  has  to-day  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  broker  between 
God  and  man,  it  is  largely  his  own  fault  no  donbt, 
bat  it  is  also  to  some  extent  the  faalt  of  his  flock,  for 
after  all  a  commauity  gets  the  kind  of  priest  which 
it  deserves.  Very  often  the  priest  is  bat  a  scape¬ 
goat  for  the  sins  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 
One  of  the  most  argent  reforms  at  the  present  day 
is  the  reform  of  the  Hindu  priest-hood.  The 
problems  of  intercoramuaal  unity,  the  removal 
of  antouchability  and  most  other  social  and  moral 
reforms  will  be  faciltated  greatly  if  we  strictly 
restrict  the  priesthood  to  men  of  proved,  learning 
character  and  piety.  The  Bombay  meeting 
will  not  have  been  altogether  an  evil  if  it  leads  to 
this  truth  beiQg  impressed  forcibly  on  the  minds  of 
Hindu  leaders.  Mahatraaji  has  spoken  the  truth 
about  the  corrapt  Hinduism  and  priesthood  of  our 
day  and  he  has  spoken  it  in  order  to  restore  to  both 
the  beaafy  and  spirituality  of  trae  religion.  Nothing 
can  better  illustrate  the  depths  to  which  Hinduism—’ 
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the  religion  of  toleration  and  ahimsa — has  sank  than 
that  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  should  have 
snggested  that  Mahatmaji  shonld  be  lynched  for 
working  to  pnrify  popular  Hinduism  1 

The  origin  of  the  untouchable  classes  is  still  very 
much  an  obscure  problem  of  Hindu  sociology.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  aboriginal 
races  whom  the  Aryan  invaders  redaced  to  subjection 
as  the  European  races  did  the  native  races  i»  Ame¬ 
rica,  Australia  and  Africa.  In  the  first  place,  Indian 
scholars  have  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  fact 
of  the  so-called  Aryan  invasion.  In  the  next  place, 
the  aboriginal  races  such  as  the  Bhils,  Santals,  Todas 
and  others  are  not  classed  among  unbouchables  in  the 
Hindu  social  scale.  All  the  evidence  available 
regarding  the  assimilation  of  these  tribes  to  Hin¬ 
duism,  shows  that  the  process,  as  it  is  going  on 
even  to-day,  was  entirely  peaceful  and  moral.  An 
even  more  important  fact  is  that  which  any  one 
can  observe  for  himself,  namely,  that  the  facial 
features  of  the  untouchable  classes  resemble  more 
nearly  those  of  the  high  castes  than  those 
of  the  aboriginals.  This  impression  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  anthropometrical  measurements  which 
show  that,  in  respect  of  the  various  indices  used  to 
determine  ethnic  affinities,  the  untouchables  are 
nearer  the  highest  Hindu  social  groups  than  to  the 
lower.  And  there  is  the  further  consideration  that 
the  violent  repulsion  which  is  felt  towards  the  un¬ 
touchables  by  the  higher  castes,  is  itself  a  sure  sign 
that  the  latter  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  the  former 
at  arms’  length  by  deliberately  festering  contempt 
and  hatred  against  them.  This  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  the  aboriginals  who  could  not, 
even  if  they  wished,  iutermingle  with  the  Hindu 
castes,  so  marked  are  the  differences  between  them, 
These  reasons  suggest  that  the  untouchable  castes 
sprang  originally  from  men  and  women  of  the  higher 
castes  who  were  put  out  of  the  pale  owing  to  religions 
dissent,  social  divergence  or  occupational  degrada¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LALUBHAI  SAMALDAS  ON  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Lalnbbai  Samaldas’  presidential 
address  at  the  Indian  Economic  Conference  which 
met  at  Benares  last  Sunday,  is  a  model  of  what  such 
addresses  shonld  be.  Without  attempting  to  exhaunt 
all  possible  aspects  of  the  economic  problem  and  to 
embarrass  subsequent  speakers,  the  President, 
indicated  in  broad  but  suggestive  outlines  some 
of  the  main  issues  underlying  it  and  the  directions 
in  which  solutions  for  them  may  be  looked  for. 
Mr.  Lalubhai's  sketch  of  the  Indian  economic 
problem  starts  from  two  fundamental  ideas,  both  of 
which  are  rather  apt  to  be  overlooked  now-a-days 
when  the  economic  oxpert  claims  to  be  a  law  onto 
himself.  The  first  is  that  economics  shonld  be,  to 
nse  his  felicitous  phrase,  the  handmaid  aud  not  the 
mistress  of  the  Hamanities.  The  prinoiples  which 
govern  the  relations  between  man  and  man  aud  nation 
and  nation,  are  the  province  of  ethics.  Economics 


deals  with  aa  important  part  bar,  still  a  part  of  these 
relations  aud  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  general 
principles  which  are  determined  by  ethics  to  be  those 
which  oaght,  in  a  well-regulated  society,  to  govern 
them.  Roskin  in  his  “Uuto  This  Last,”  included 
Commerce  among  the  liberal  professions—”  the  great 
intellectual  professions”  as  he  called  them— which, 
according  to  him,  entailed  on  their  professors  the 
duty,  on  due  occasion,  to  die  in  the  pursait  of 
a  disinterested  parpose.  The  soldier  should  die  rather 
than  leave  his  post  in  battle  ;  the  physician  rather 
than  leave  his  post  in  plagae  ;  the  pastor,  rather 
than  teach  falsehood  ;  the  lawyer,  rather  than 
countenance  injustice.  According  to  popular  ideas, 
uo  corresponding  responsibility  attaches  to  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Bat  Raskin  insisted  that  for  the  merchant, 
too,  there  was  a  due  occasion  to  face  death  and  rain 
rather  than  fail  in  his  duty.  “  Observe,”  he  said, 
the  merchant’s  Eaaction  (or  manufacturer’s,  for  the 
broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  the  word  mast 
be  understood  to  iaclade  both)  is  to  provide  for  the 
nation.  It  is  no  more  his  function  to  get  profit  for 
himself  out  of  that  provision  than  it  is  a  clergyman’s 
function  to  get  his  stipend.  This  stipend  is  a  dae  aud 
necessary  adjaact,  but  not  the  object  of  his  life,  if  he 
be  a  trae  clergymau,  any  more  than  his  fee  (or 
honorarium )  is  the  object  of  life  to  a  trae  physician. 
NeitUer  is  his  fee  the  object  of  life  to  a  trae  mer¬ 
chant.  All  three,  if  trae  men,  hive  a  work  to  be 
done  irrespective  of  fee— to  be  done  even  at  any  cost, 
or  for  quite  the  contrary  of  fee  ;  the  pastor  s  function 
being  to  teach,  the  physician’s  to  heal,  and  the 
merchant’s,  as  I  have  said,  to  provide.  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  to  understand  to  their  very  root  the 
qualities  ot  the  thing  he  deals  in,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  or  producing  it  ;  and  he  has  to  apply  all  his 
sagacity  and  energy  to  the  pro  lacing  or  obtaining  it 
in  perfect  state,  and  distributing  it  at  the  cheapest 
possible  price  where  it  is  most  needed  ”  Tne  perusal 
of  “  Uuto  This  Last  ”  is  said  to  have  beeu  oae  of  the 
turning-points  iu  the  career  of  Mahatma  Gaadhi. 
Its  iuspiratioa  is  evident  in  macb  of  the  best  econo- 
mic  thought  of  oar  time  iu  Europe  aud  America. 
The  Universities  of  these  Ooatiueats,  are  takiag  the 
lead  in  the  stady  and  formalatioa  of  the  pnociples 
on  which  society  has  to  be  re-constracted  so  as  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  pre-war  economics.  Only  in  the 
Indian  Universities  are  the  old  worn- me  doctrines 
still  assid  iiasly  r,  ingot  ia  tie  guise  of  the  latest  aad 
most  up-to-date  achievement  in  the  spiere  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  science.  Mr.  Lilaonai  is  rnaoh  ton  mo  lest  a 
man  to  set  himself  ap  is  a  reconstruccor  of  eo  moinic 
ideals,  bat  his  insistence  at  the  outset  of  his  address 
on  the  humanistic  basis  of  economics,  has,  we  may 
take  it,  a  parpose  aad  a  meaning. 

Mr.  Lalabhai  did  well  to  point  out  that,  when  we 
talk  of  industrial  development  nova  lays,  we  some¬ 
times  fail  to  recognise  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the 
staple  industry  of  India.  He  might  have  gone  far¬ 
ther.  Ia  no  coantry  where  the  agricalmral  industry 
has  beea  allowed  to  langaish  as  in  India,  hive  great 
molern  manufacturing  industries  beea  established. 

In  England,  agricukare  had  reached  a  very  high 
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state  of  development  when  the  tnannlactariug 
stage  began  ;  and  English  statesmen  are 
realising  now  and  seeking  by  boantieB  and  otherwise 
to  repair  the  great  injury  to  economic  stability 
which  the  parsnit  of  mannf.ietares  to  the  neglect  of 
agriculture  has  done  to  tbeir  country.  In  Amertoa,  on 
the  other  hand,  agriculture  is  as  highly  developed  as 
manufacturing  industries,  which  more  than  any  other 
feature  of  her  life  is  the  cause  of  the  position  of  greit 
economic  advantage  which  America  occupies  to-day 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lalnbhai  referred  to 
taxation,  poverty,  want  of  soience,  deficient  snpply  of 
capital,  and  the  excessive  snb-Jivision  of  land,  as 
causes  detrimentally  affecting  the  Indian  cultivator. 
Mmnte  enh-division  of  land  is  wasteful  and  injurious  to 

efficient  cultivation.  The  ridges  or  hedges  which  divide 

field  from  field  take  up  space  and  in  a  system  of  small 
fields  they  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  wasted 
laDd.  We  are  not,  however,  ioclined  to  look  with 
favour  upon  any  remedy  whioh  involves  a  derogation 
from  the  law  of  equal  division  of  ancestral  property; 
which  is  the  law  not  only  of  Hindus  aud  Mtbome- 
dans,  but  in  all  countries  whioh  have  emerged  from 
feudalism.  The  rnle  of  primogeoitare  is  a  survival 
from  fendalism.  It  is  as  arbitrary  as  another  rule  pre¬ 
vailing  in  a  part  of  England,  according  to  which  not  the 
eldest  hot  the  youogest  sou  is  heir  to  his  father’s  es¬ 
tates.  Mr.  Lalubhai  should  be  able  to  devise  some  plan 
of  co-operative  cultivation  to  obviate  the  evils  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  application  of  the  law  of  eqnal  division 
to  land,  withont  chaoging  the  law  itself  as  it  is  an 
equitable  one.  The  President  gave  an  effective 
answer  to  those  who  deprecate  the  mixing  of  politics 
with  economics.  A  similar  caution  has  beeu  often 
nrged  io  dealing  with  education,  if  politics  dues 
not  show  ns  the  best  way  of  building  np  and 
maintaining  a  heabhy  national  life,  it  is  no  politics 
at  all.  The  degradation  of  politics  is,  indeed,  due 
to  the  elimination  from  it  of  all  constructive  issues, 
leading  to  its  limitation  io  the  machinery  and  tactics 
of  elections.  Mr.  Lalnbhai  tombed  upon  the 
subject  of  nnemploy  cent.  He  thought  that,  while 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  io  reference  to 
nn-killed  labour  was  not  difficult  of  solution,  that 
in  reference  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  was  a 
harder  problem.  To  our  mind,  uo  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  unemployment 
among  mannal  workers,  is  bonud  to  affect  employ, 
ment  among  the  braiu.workers.  The  unemployment 
problem  is  a  single  problem.  More  work  for  auy  class 
means  necessarily  more  work  and  wages  for  all.  Less 
work  or  no  work  for  aoy  gronp  tneaus  undt-rleediug 
or  starvation  for  all*  Inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  the  reward  of  labour,  manual  or  intellectual,  are 
the  result  of  wroug  social  and  political  arrangements. 


THOUGHTS  ON  WORLD  DEPRESSION. 

(By  Mr.  B.  J.  Padshah.) 

Third  Letter. 

( Continued  from  the  issue  of  December ,  57,  I95d.) 
Education  might  go  on  if  educationists  accept 
rationing  like  the  rest,  aud  economy  be  practised  in 


the  nse  of  books,  stationery  or  apparatus.  Theatres 
might  go  on,  on  the  same  basts,  with  the  rationing  of 
actors  and  managers,  and  catting  out  of  lavish  scenic 
mountings.  If,  instead  of  wasting  a  hundred  million 
sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  the  British 
Government  bad  offered  to  lead  to  Russia  a  hundred 
million  sterling  worth  of  agricultural  machines,  and  a 
quarter  million  tons  of  seed  and  controlled  the  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  and  coal  establish¬ 
ments  and  rationed  workers,  managers,  and  proprie¬ 
tors  and  Government  controllers  alike,  more  would 
have  been  done  to  set  the  world’s  wheels  go  round. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  play  of  human  nature  and 
motives  aud  the  result  might  have  proved  that  there 
U  some  innate  blackgna'dism  in  ns  all  which  pre 
, dudes  such  healthy  organic  reenperations  of  economic 
society.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  when  men  are 
convinced  of  the.  shortage  of  stocks  and  are  convinced 
that  no  one  is  to  he  permitted  to  exploit  this  shortage, 
that  even  then  rationed  wages,  profits,  dividends,  sala 
ries,  professional  fees  would  not  be  acoepted  by  a  very 
large  majority.  Then  the  blacklegs  could  be  con- 
trolled  by  the  vigilance  of  their  comrades  possessing 
greater  civic  spirit.  The  wealthy  could  be  made  to 
Bee  that  their  wealth  does  not  consist  of  shekels  or 
securities,  but  of  indefioite  rights  over  stocks  which 
these  shekels  and  securities  and  lands  are  supposed  to 
confer  :  that  these  rights,  being  indefinite,  might  be 
extinguished  wholly  or  partially  according  to  the 
qnantity  and  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
stocks,  aud  according  to  the  effect  of  these  stooks  on 
the  capacity  to  fulfil  obligations  of  individuals  over 
whom  the  wealthy  man  has  the  rights.  Therefore  no 
wealthy  man  is  secure  in  his  wealth,  even  if  he  have 
security  against  burglary,  fire  or  floods;  for  his  stocks 
have  to  he  perpetually  renewed,  and  the  process  of 
renewul  is  production  whose  risks  no  one  can  escape; 
and  his  cash  and  securities  and  lands  are  only  rights 
over  stocks  which  may  never  come  into  existence. 

Cautions  trading  or  finanoe  is  oommendable  when 
stocks  are  abuodant  ;  fur  if  each  man  be  cautions 
within  limits,  the  general  caution  would  diminish 
general  as  well  as  individual  risk.  But  when  stocks 
are  low,  everyone’s  caution  consists  in  diverting  to 
himself  extra  stocks  as  margin  of  Bafety  which  can 
only  be  created  by  diverting  bare  living  from  others. 
In  such  times,  caution  consists  in  eaoh  escaping  risks 
by  throwing  them  on  others  ;  and  each  man  is  the 
victim  of  all  others’  caution,  until  there  is  a  general 
scramble  for  safety  and  mntnal  knock-downs,  as  on  a 
cry  oi  fire  in  a  theatre,  there  is  a  scramble  for  the 
escape-door  amid  mntnal  knock-downs.  As  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  theatre  could  be  better  negotiated  by  people 
falling  in  lines  and  submitting  to  regnlation,  so  with 
the  shortage  of  stocks,  a  desperate  sitnation  might  be 
saved  by  business  people  falling  into  line  and  submit¬ 
ting  to  a  rationing  of  Working  Capital  and  workmen, 
to  e  rationing  of  wageB  and  profits  and  prices.  When 
workmen  refuse  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  consump¬ 
tion  through  reduction  of  wages,  nature  and  arith¬ 
metic  avenge  themselves  to  enforce  redaction  of 
consumption  throngb  a  rise  of  prices.  And  similarly 
people  of  fixed  incomes,  Government  establishments, 
are  all  brought  to  heel  ;  the  profiteers,  last  but  not 
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least.  The  suffering  classes  will  not  quietly  watch 
the  privations  o£  their  families,  while  the  others  revel 
jn  luxury  ;  efforts  at  higher  wages,  higher  taxation, 
higher  costs  o£  imported  raw  material,  the  drooping 
of  markets  through  loss  of  purchasing  power,  the 
failure  of  customers  unable  to  pay  up  will  harass  the 
producing  manufacturer.  With  whatever  foresight 
he  might  have  arranged  for  secure  circulation  of 
working  capital  in  his  direction,  the  working  capital 
stream  has  shrunk,  and  his  refreshment  with  any 
portion  of  it  is  a  matter  of  chance.  Uncalled  liabili¬ 
ties  are  not  fulfilled,  some  of  the  accommodating 

banks  have  failed,  the  securities  he  relied  on  for  his 

cash  find  no  buyers,  losses  in  his  balance-sheet  have 
wiped  off  the  liquid  ossets  and  cash  he  had  carefully 
and  laboriously  provided. 

Not  provision  but  irrelevant  causes  deter¬ 
mine  what  businesses  are  to  survive  this 
quasi-natural  catastrophe ;  though  no  doubt 
those  that  do  survive  will  also  thrive.  The  working 
capital,  the  stocks,  inadequate  for  the  scrambles  will 
be  adequate  enough  and  even  abundant  for  the 
survivors  ;  but  this  prosperity  will  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  unconscious  striving  cf  Economic 
Society  to  enforce  reduction  of  consumption— through 
inflation,  unpaid  unemployment,  swollen  burden  ol 
taxation,  bankruptcies  destroying  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  which  constitute  wealth,  the  setting  aside  of 
projects  of  remote  utility,  the  attention  to  the  ground- 
work  of  economic  life,  and  the  stern  inattention  to 
the  decorative  features  of  the  snperstrncture.  All 
these  efforts  of  the  economic  organism  at  self-adjust¬ 
ment  with  its  environment  are  scoffed  at  by  the  cons¬ 
cious  wiseacres  in  politics  and  business  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  would  be  even  exterminated  by  these  veteran 
analysts  and  prophets.  These  expedients,  contrived 
by  hnman  beings,  conscious  of  what  they  are  aiming 
at,  are  nevertheless  the  unconscious  adaptations  by 
Economic  Society  as  a  whole  ;  the  adjustments  are 
not  what  individuals  or  groups  consciously  worked  to 
achieve  ;  the  actual  ends  of  their  conscious  wills  were 
widely  different  and  even  contrary.  The  adaptation 
is  wnconscious,  and  is  the  functioning  not  of  conscious 
individuals,  but  of  society  as  a  whole.  These  aspects 
are  disguised  by  our  habit  of  thinkiQg  in  formulas 
whose  terms  are  currency,  credit,  capital,  individual 
profits,  prices,  exports,  imports,  exchanges.  If  we 
think  realistically,  things  mystified  by  intervening 
technicalities  become  clear  aB  crystal. 

These  realities  are  best  studies  by  treating  the 
Economic  Uoit  as  a  self-oontained  household.  Econo¬ 
mics,  etymologicallyi  are  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
a  well -regulated  household ;  Political  Economy  is  a 
study  of  the  conditions  of  a  City  treated  as  a  regnlat- 
ed  household.  When  the  Economic  Unit  embraces 
the  world ,  World-Economics  will  be  a  study  of  the 
conditions  of  the  whole  Economic  Society  treated  as 
a  well-regulated  household.  This  study  will  be  a 
living  union  of  economic  mechanics  and  economic 
ethios  ;  the  mechanics  will  lay  down  limits  within 
which  the  ethics  mast  work  as  long  as  the  economio 
mechanism  is  maintained  unchanged.  Of  those 
limits,  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  overlooked  is 


that  consumption,  human  and  industrial,  cannot  out¬ 
strip  stocks  ;  if  stocks  run  low,  consumption  by  man 
must  be  curtailed,  or  the  number  of  consumers  must 
diminish.  A  second  important  meohauical  limit 
obvious  iu  any  well-regnlated  household,  is  that  when 
Btocks  are  low,  they  must  be  made  to  go  round  where 
they  may  most  fertilise  their  own  renewal  and 
recuperation  ;  there  should  be  a  methodical  rationing , 
or  stocks  will  not  be  replenished  ;  and  the  method 
would  be  to  avoid  diversion  of  stocks  for  the  subsis¬ 
tence  of  workers  at  new  projects  which  do  not  at  least 
replace  the  depleted  stocks,  and  also  to  insist  on  the 
rationing  of  brain-workers  as  well  as  manual  workers  ; 
and  farther  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  •proportion 
among  the  elements  of  the  depleted  stocks.  Such  a 
household  would  stimulate  volunteering  to  submit 
to  rationing  by  promoting  the  perception  of  the 
reduction  of  stooks,  and  by  promoting  the  knowledge 
that  much  of  the  standard  consumption  may  be 
superfluous  and  injurious,  and  its  reduction  and 
advantage  aud  not  any  hardship.  The  most  important 
perception  to  inculcate  on  members  of  such  a  house¬ 
hold  is  the  basic  fact  that  whatever  is  consumed  is 
the  result  of  a  loog  process  of  production,  that  Btocks 
saved  from  the  past  are  the  entire  fund  of  consump¬ 
tion  by  individuals  and  industries,  that  stocks  need 
renewal  or  they  decay  even  if  unconsumed,  that  they 
canuot  renew  themselves,  and  that  human  effort  or 
production  has  to  renew  them  or  the  household  oan. 
not  survive. 

A  regulated  household  will  see  to  it  that  these 
stocks  are  maintained  in  due  proportion  as  well  as 
abundance  ;  and  for  continuous  sufficiency,  the  house¬ 
hold  will  provide  not  merely  enough  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  workers  and  tools,  but  also  consumption  by 
children  who  will  be  future  workers,  by  the  rearers 
and  eduoators  of  the  young  ;  aud  iu  addition  there 
would  be  provision  for  the  Dormal  growth  of  numbers 
say  one  or  two  percent  every  year,  and  for  calamities, 
such  as  storms,  floods,  fires,  famines,  earthquakes, 
pests,  which  may  occasionally  destroy  portions  of 
accumulated  stock.  The  renewal  of  Btock  iu  such 
abundance  cannot  be  accomplished  without  much 
specialisation  of  fanction  each  as  obtained  in  the 
most  primitive  households,  indicated  by  such  words 
as  patriaroh,  spinster,  daughter  (milk-chnruer). 
But  civilized  households  have  decorative  elements, 
such  as  play,  recreation,  art,  science,  taste,  views 
of  scenery,  which  need  a  mooli  greater  specialisa¬ 
tion.  Tbat  specialisation  need  not  be  ou  a 
basis  of  individualistic  distribution;  but  even  a 
well-regulated  communistic  household  must  see  that 
stocks  or  Capital  are  necessary  ior  consumption  aud 
for  the  renewal  of  consumables  which  we  call 
Production.  The  frown  of  the  communist  is  not 
against  Capital  but  the  Capitalist;  against  indivi¬ 
duals  obtaiuiug  regulation  of  the  household  and  of 
industries  and  of  control  over  workers  in  virtue  of 
control  of  stocks.  The  desirability  of  permuting 
such  regulation  and  control  to  the  Capitalist,  and 
reward  for  the  use  of  capital  is  governed  by  the  same 
considerations  as  the  desirability  of  different,  rewards 
and  positions  toother  specialists  j  viz,  whether  the 
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household  is,  on  a  balance,  better  or  worse  for  the 
system  of  distribution  followed.  Neither  Equality 
nor  Property  is  a  permanent  and  indubitable  natural 
right  ;  each,  when  admitted,  is  provisional,  and 
restricted  by  the  other.  A  commnnistio  household 
would  liberate  all  energies  for  prodnction  by  induce¬ 
ments  which  do  not  demoralize  the  household  ;  an 
individualistic  household  would  not  consider  itself 
well-regulated  if  it  permitted  acquisitiveness,  without 
regards  to  its  effect  on  the  other  than  economic 
functions  of  Society.  There  can  be  no  animus  against 
Capital  as  such  ;  and  the  Capitalist  is  a  specialist, 
like  other  specialist  workers,  to  be  rewarded  or  rest¬ 
rained,  elevated  or  degraded,  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  oommunity  demand. 

The  numerous,  variei  and  intricately  inter-connected 
specializations  of  modern  civilization  need  machinery 
of  inter.commanication  and  inter-relationship  such 
as  money,  exchanges  rights  and  obligations,  institu. 
tions;  and  these,  while  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
joint  varied  life  by  specialists  in  a  household,  tend  to 
obscure  the  direct  observation  by  persons  concerned 
of  actual  happenings.  A  regulated  economic 
household  would  provide  statistical  and  other 
apparatus  for  recording  continuous  observations  about 
the  state  of  stocks  of  circulating  capital,  and  their 
even  or  uneven  flow  ;  unregulated  (or  “free”) 
households  do  not  even  perceive  the  importance  of 
such  observation  and  record.  The  result  is  that  the 
reduction  of  consumption  which  would  be  perceived 
as  a  need  in  a  well-regulated  household,  aud  would 
be  stimulated  by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  neglect, 
is,  in  free  Societies,  left  to  be  enforced  mechanically 
without  the  need  being  so  much  as  suspected. 

When  American  beef  suddenly  becomes  very  cheap, 
and  the  seller  of  it  (who  has  bought  cattle  and  fodder 
very  dear  in  anticipation  of  the  boom  iu  beef 
continuing  and  deepening)  is  violently  aroused  to 
vanishing  Working  Capital,  and  the  want  of  money 
to  maintain  cattle  and  himself  and  family,  and  to 
shrunken  banking  credits,  and  the  banker  finds  his 
own  holdings  iu  rights  dwindling  in  value,  and 
Government  experience  resistance  to  taxation  and 
flight  of  their  treasury  balances,  curtailment  of 
consumption  comes  to  be  compulsorily  and  mecha* 
nically  enforoed.  The  owners  of  thirty  thousand 
million  sterling  worth  of  public  debts,  national  and 
local,  suddenly  realize  that  they  are  not  secure 
wealth,  bnt  only  rights  over  the  expected  future 
prodnction  of  peasants  which  circumstances  may  not 
realize,  and  which,  therefore,  Government  might 
repudiate  through  inability  to  raise  by  taxation  the 
wherewithal  of  debt  obligations.  The  wealth  of 
the  Irish  Landlords  was  blown  off  overnight  by  a 
terrible  failure  of  harvests  ;  the  wealth  of  Russian 
landlords  was  extinguished  by  the  failure  of  the 
habitual  will  of  Russian  peasants  to  sow  or  reap  for 
the  benefit  of  landlords.  Rising  costs  and  falling 
prices  close  (actories  and  bring  about  unemployment; 
those  that  remain  open  have  a  precarious  existence 
with  shortage  of  some  essential  raw  material,  dilapi¬ 
dated  transport,  receding  markets  and  fragility  of 
mutual  confidence.  In  diverse  ways  people  find 


themselves  without  the  purchasing  power  for  con¬ 
sumption;  but,  as  there  is  not  the  will,  following  a 
perception  of  the  need,  for  rationed  consumption- 
credits,  doles,  charities,  unwanted  work  are  availed 
of  to  postpone  privation.  For  want  of  methodical 
rationing,  consumption  is  not  cartailed  every, 
where  and  where  most  needed  ;  consumption 
is  not  led  to  the  aid  of  replenishment  of 
stocks  ;  obligations  to  development  of  mines,  har¬ 
bours,  railways,  forests,  are  not  postponed  ;  private 
and  pnblic  passions,  which  interfere  with  the  wheels 
of  world  industry  going  round,  which  waste  here 
stocks  badly  wanted  there,  are  allowed  fall  swing  ; 
the  cruel  process  of  readapting  consumption  to  stocks, 
beoomes  indefinitely  prolonged  for  want  of  systematic 
thinking,  and  becomes  infinitely  more  crnel  than 
necessary  because  suspicions  man  discerns  only 
trouble  and  is  mystified  about  the  cause  or  nature  of 
it  and  acts  without  judgement  or  considerateness  to 
other  interests  than  his  own.  The  workman  resists 
lowering  of  his  wages  while  his  employer  appears  to 
roll  in  riches  ;  the  employed  and  the  employer  to¬ 
gether  go  nDder. 

{To  be  continued.) 

THE  DRAVIDIAN  BASIS  OF  INDIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

An  interesting  article  has  appeared  in  the  Indian  Social 
Reformer  of  December  20  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whose 
identity  is  thinly  veiled  by  the  descriptive  name  of 
“  Dravidian.”  Commenting  on  a  remark  which  I  made  in 
the  coarse  of  my  evidence  before  the  Bombay  University 
Reform  Committee,  the  learned  writer  observes  that  “  nothing 
oonld  ha  more  inapt  historically  ”  than  my  comparison  o 
Sontb  India  to  Ulster.”  True.  Bnt  Mr.  “Dravidian”  has 
missed  my  point.  May  I  point  ont  to  him  that  the 

comparison  was  only  intended  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  lingua  franca  for  India  should, 
in  my  opiniou,  be  approached.  England  had  been  long 
urging  the  question  of  Ulster  as  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  granting  independence  to  Ireland,  and  yet 
eventually,  when  the  independence  was  granted,  this 
difficulty  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  Nothing 
could  better  iilostrate  the  proverb,  ‘‘  where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way.”  Ulster  has  not  given  np  her  Protestantism, 
nor  need  South  India  gira  np  her  Tamil — unless  at 
some  fatnre  day  she  is  willing  to  be  assimilated  with  the 
reBt  of  India  as  she  has  done  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of 
adopting  Aryan  and  Sanskrit  culture  whieh  came  from  the 
North. 

But  the  fact  that  Mr.  “  Dravidian  ”  has  missed  the  point 
of  my  remark  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  the  main  snbject 
of  his  artiole  in  which  he  endeavours  to  make  ont  a  oase  (or 
the  “  Dravidian  Basis  of  Indiai^Oivilization.”  It  may  at 
once  he  admitted  that  the  theory  of  the  older  ecbool  of 
historians  who  imagined  that  the  Dravidians  whom  the 
Aryans  encountered  were  a  race  of  savages  or  barbarians,  who 
had  not  passed  beyond  the  primitive  stage  of  culture,  is  a 
theory  long  since  exploded,  and  although  few  will  endorse 
the  crude  speculations  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Slater,  no  oriental 
scholar  will  at  present  deny  that  the  Dravidians  had  aobieved 
a  high  standard  of  civilisation  long  bstore  the  time  of  the 
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Aryan  invasion.  Although  their  claim  to  being  “the 
founders  of  the  village  communities  ”  may  bi  questioned,  the 
Dravidiana  had,  even  in  pre-historic  times,  built  large 
oities  and  strong  fortresses,  and  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  “  experienced  and  adventurous  seamen”  who  carried  on 
trade  with  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  As  the  writer  very 
correotly  points  ont  “  the  country  upon  which  Rama  gazed 
from  bis  place  of  banishment  was  a  prosperous  land  with 
flourishing  cities,  and  not  a  barrea  jangle.”  Bat  what  about 
the  higher  side  of  civilization-tbe  spiritual  culture  of  the 
Dravidiens  ?  Their  claim  to  being  the  originators  of  the 
oaste  system  is  no  more  justified  than  that  of  their  being 
**  the  founders  of  the  village  communities.”  Serpent  worship 
and  black  magic,  if  these  be  their  contributions  to  the  Hindu 
religion  as  ia  generally  supposed,  are  by  no  means  such 
elements  as  the  Dravidian  can  well  be  proud  of.  Moreover 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  Aryans  looked  upon  them  with, 
favour,  relegated  as  they  were  to  the  Atharva-veda.  The 
eo  called  phallio  worship  is  another  characteristic  of  a 
similar  kind  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Dravidian  religion.  But  I  put  it  oat  of 
consideration,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  worship  of 
sivalinga  was  phallic  at  all.  This  is  abundantly  clear 
from  a  mass  of  evidence,  such  as  the  association  of 
bhasma  (the  sacred  ashes)  with  Siva,  the  matted  hair  (jata  ) 
of  the  god  which  represent  the  curling  flameB  of  fire,  th 
poison  in  the  throat  and  the  black  neck  which  corresponds 
to  the  specks  of  smoke  in  the  fire,  the  pouring  of  the  water 
on  the  sivalinga  which  takes  the  plaoe  of  the  streams  of 
ghee*which  were  poured  into  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  6eat  of 
the  sivalinga  (the  pyramid  of  fire)  which  is  really  the  ancient 
Vedi  (the  altar).  All  this  can  be  farther  corroborated  by 
Vedic  texts  which  deolore  the  god  Siva  as  Agni.  Agni, 
moreover,  being  described  as  a  “bull”  and  called  ** Mahan- 
deva”  in  a  well-known  Vedic  passage,  the  “boll”  afterwards 
ooming  to  be  separated  from  r the  god  and  made  his  vahana 
or  dhvaja. 

Leaving  however,  all  these  details  aside,  as  they  are  hardly 
big  enough  to  be  the  “ basis ”  of  Indian  civilization,  may  we 
not  ask  a  general  qnestion  :  Had  not  the  Dravidian  beeu 
Aryanized  60  completely,  that  oxoept  the  main  stock  of  the 
Tamil  language — mark,  I  say  language,  not  literatare — 
nothing  remains  of  the  pre-Aryan  Dravidian  culture  which 
the  Dravidian  can  oall  exclusively  hie  own.  Perish  caste, 
but  in  India  to  disown  Arycniem  and  Brahmanism  is 
to  disown  civilization.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  “Dravidian”  says, 
“King  Ravana  was  by  no  means  an  unlettered  cannibal  but 
a  highly  accomplished  and  cultured  prince  and  in  his  own 
way  a  religions  ’devotee.”  Bat,  be  it  noted,  he  was  an 
enemy  of  Brahmanas,  not  of  Brahmanism.  He  was  himself 
a  student  of  the  Vedas  and  bad  practised  tapas  like  aDy 
other  Aryan  Riehi,  and  is  rightly  described  aa  a  Brahma - 
akshasa. 

‘‘When  Buddhism  swept  over  the  land  it  was  in  the 
eontb  that  Brahmanism  made  its  strongholds.”  saya  Mr. 
“Dravidian.”  I  ask.  Was  it  so  ?  “The  post-Buddhisiic 
Acharyas” — if  by  that  expression  Mr,  “Dravidi-m”  meaus 
Sankaracharya  and  others — came  a  long  time  after  Buddhism 
had  swept  over  the  land,  nay,  Buddhism  had  been  almost 
swept  off  the  land  when  the  earliest  of  them  wbb  born. 
Buddhism  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  had  never  succeeded 
in  completely  suppressing  Brahmanism,  the  “Buddhist  epoch” 
being  identical  with  the  “ Sutra  Period”  of  the  Brahman  s— 
a  period  whioh  also  saw  the  present  redaction  of  the 
Mababharata  and  the  Ramayaua,  works  which  oonld  not 
have  come  into  existence  without  a  lively  sense  of  the  Aryan 
character  of  national  life, 


Almdiag  to  the  question  of  Mab'm-'dau  influence  on 
Hiudn  culture,  tr.  “Dravidian”  con'rast*  the  case  jf  the 
North  with  that  of  the  South.  “The  Ytahome  tans  of  the 
Peninsula,”  he  says  were  “na  ionadse  l  ’  and  in?  Mahomedan 
states  of  the  Deccan  w<?re  ia  laier  ye  *rs  great  barriers  to  the 
extension  of  the  Moguul  rule  t>»  the  South.”  What  was 
this  dae  to.  however,  may  I  ask  ?  To  the  *  national  isatiou’ 
of  the  Mahouiedaus  io  the  Sonth,  or  to  the  political  jealoasies 
of  the  Southern  Matiomedan  States  and  the  Northern 
Moghul  Empire  ?  I  think  it  was  the  latter  ;  and  some 
times  the  jealousies  were  not  even  political  but  were  a  kind 
of  family  feud.  Tne  historical  faois  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  about  the  vitality  of  the  Dravidian  Hinduism  as 
contrasted  with  the  inauity  of  the  northern  branch.  Now, 
let  ns  go  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Siuoe  the  day  the 
late  Mr,  Justice  Kanade  pointed  out  (in  his  Inaugural 
addrtss  at  the  Social  Conference  held  at  Lucknow)  how 
Liam  had  iuflaenced  Hiuduism,  the  propositi^  his  become 
a  commonplace  of  the  cultural  history  of  India.  With  doe 
deferenoe  tt  the  great  thinker*  I  submit  that  the  share  of 
Mahomedan  influence  oa  the  Hiudai-m  of  toe  North  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  In  the  generally  accepted  view, 
Kabir  aod  Nauak  are  credited  to  Mahometan  influence. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  the  impact  of  Islam  on  Hinduism 
in  the  North  called  forth  tuese  great  teachers  in  the  same 
way  as  the  impact  of  Buddhism  on  Brahmanism  prodaced 
Sank'-.ra  liar > a,  or  that  of  Ourisiianity  on  Hinduism  Raja 
Ram  Mohan  Roy.  Iu  each  case,  the  impaot  was  only  the 
occasion  not  the  caase  of  the  seemingly  new  teaching. 
In  truth,  Sankara  appealed  to  the  Upanisads,  and  Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy  to  the  monotheistic  aad  non-idolatroas  elements 
ia  the  sane  ancient  scriptures,  when  challenged  by 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  respectively.  Likewise,  Kabir 
and  N  .nak  are  ihe  direct  descendants  of  Saukara  and 
Ramanuja,  i heir  spiritual  commentators  as  distingnished 
frum  ibe  pandit  commentators  of  whom  we  have  a  legion. 
The  gurubhakti  and  tne  grantha-bhakti  wbioa  are  the  two 
essential  features  of  Sikhism  ha?e  also  their  sources  in  the 
Bhagava'a  and  other  Bbakti-works.  While  noting  that 
‘‘all  the  post-Boddhistic  Acharyas  were  natives  of  Southern 
India,”  one  shoald  not  lo96  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  their 
body  was  of  the  souto,  their  spirit  was  of  the  North.  F or,  did 
not  they  all  preach  a  religion  wbiod  was  essentially  Aryan  ? 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Tamil  saiuts.  No  doub>,  “the 
Aryans  who  settled  there  (in  Soath  ludia)  conld  not 
impose  their  language  on  the  S  >utn,’  but  they  could  impose 
something  which  was  even  greater  :  they  imposed  their  very 
spirit— th^ir  very  cultare-on  the  South,  and  this  is  what 
constitutes  the  fundamental  uuity  of  ludia  from  Kashmir  to 
Cape  Comorin. 

Abmudabad,  Yonrs  etc. 

30th  December  L924.  Edooauonibt.  ” 

IDOLATRY  AND  ISLAM. 

The  Elitor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  all  statements  that  imply  a 
combination  of  contradictory  qualities  like  infinite  and  fiuite, 
independent  aud  dependant,  are  impossible  and  false.  The 
Examiner's  statement  that  Jeans  i<  God  and  mao  at  the  same 
time  implies  such  a  combination,  therefore  it  is  false  and 
inconsistent  with  reason. 

A  child  kisses  his  mother’s  picture  because  it  i9  exactly 
like  her,  and  the  mother  is  not  jealous  of  it,  because  it 
represents  her  features.  Bat  give  the  child  o  picture  of  aa 
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ugly  creature  and  say  to  him:  This  is  jour  mother’s 

likeness,  kies  it,”  he  will  oast  it  away  and  his  mother  will  be 
offended. 

God  is  immaterial,  invisible  and  formless  ;  we  cannot  make 
an  image  or  draw  a  portrait  of  Him,  and  there  is  no  woi»by 
symbol  of  Him  to  be  found,  hence  Ho  strictly  forbids  image- 
worship  and  symbolism. 

If  million  s  of  Muslims  can  worship  God  without  the  aid  of 
images  and  symbols  of  any  kiud,  why  do  Hindus  require  such 
aid  ? 

If  Jflsna  could  worship  God  and  pray  to  Him  without 
pictures,  the  Oal  holies  should  follow  his  example  and  discard 
pictures. 

The  whole  universe  is  a  Symbol  of  God  and,  therefore,  no 
particular  or  artificial  symbol  is  necessary. 

Image- worship  materialises  and  debases  the  mind;  the 
symbol  gradually  but  sorely  takes  the  place  of  the  thing 
symbolised,  therefore  idolatry  and  symbolism  should  be 
denounced  and  not  bolstered  np. 

The  majority  of  idolater  consider  images  to  be  minor 
divinities  whom  they  invoke  for  help,  and  from  whom  they 
implore  relief  in  sickness  and  sorrow — a  very  useless  and 
wrong  thing  to  do. 

The  Koran  says  :  ‘-They  worship  beside  God  what  can 
neither  harm  them  nor  profit  them,  aud  they  say,  4  These  are 
our  intercessors  with  God'.”  The  so-called  divinities  will 
say  to  their  worshippers,  6  It  was  not  os  yon  worshipped,.., 
we  were  heedless  of  your  worshipping  ob.’  In  other  words 
you  worshipped  your  own  lu6ts,  and  were  reduced  to  idolatry, 
not  by  ns,  but  by  yonr  own  superstitious  fancies. 

Camp,  Poona,  Yours  etc., 

29th  Decern'  er  1924.  Mdnshi  Mahmud  Khan. 

[As  we  do  not  wish  this  controversy  to  be  prolonged  un. 
necessarily,  we  may  say  here  that  the  reverence  paid  to  tombs 
and  saints  by  most  Mahomedan  sects  has  been  objected  to  by 
the  Wahhabis.  Our  contributor,  Mr.  Nadltarni,  also  referred 
to  these  practices  as  showing  that  the  human  mind  needs 
some  concrete  object  as  a  help  to  concentration.— Ed.,  I,S  R .] 


THE  LUCKNOW  S  CIAL  CONFERENCE, 
{From  a  Correspondent.') 

The  36th  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Social  Con. 
fereuce  which  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Liberal  Federation 
at  Lucknow  passed  off  very  successfully  under  the  president¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  G.  K.Devadhar,  Vice-President  of  the  Servants 
of  India  Society.  The  andienoe  was  very  good,  and  great 
interest  was  shown  by  the  local  men  and  women.  Almost 
all  the  delegates  from  the  moffuail  attended.  Among  those 
present  were  Dr.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Saprn,  Mr.  Chintamani, 
Pt.  Jagat  Narayan,  Dr.  Paranjpye,  the  Hou’ble  Raja  Rampal 
Singh,  Rao  Bahadur  Kale  of  Satara  and  Rao  Bahadur 
Ramanhhai  M«hipatram  of  Ahmedabtd.  An  unusually 
large  number  of  Europeans,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  Kashmir 
and  Kanuja  ladies  anrng  whom  some  wore  pardah  were 
present.  There  were  several  Deccani  ladies  among  whom 
were  several  lady  workers  from  Poona  Seva  Sadan.  Several 
Mahomed»ne  also  attended  the  gathering.  Aft-’r  Pandit 
Gokaroa  Nath  Misra,  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee,  finished  his  welcome  address  in  a  suitable  speech  in 
the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  several  forward  strides 
taken  by  the  people  of  Lucknow  in  social  reform,  the  Hon’ble 
Raja  Rampal  Singh  proposed  Mr.  Devadhar  to  th^  chair. 
This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Paranjpye  and  supported  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Sen  and  Rao  Bahadur  Ramanbhai  all  of  whom  men¬ 
tioned  the  various  kinds  of  social  activities  in  which  Mr. 


Devadhar  had  served  tn  j  boat  interests  of  our  country  during 
last  generation. 

Mr.  Devaphar’s  Presidential  Address. 

After  occupying  the  chair  in  the  mi  ist  of  load  applause, 

Mr.  Devadhar  read  his  presidential  address.  Mr.  Devadhar 
alladed  in  moat  reverential  ter  us  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  baud  of  workers  like  Mrs.  Ranade,  the  Maharaja 
of  Travanoore,  Dr.  Sir  S  Snhramanya  Iyer,  Sir  Aehntoah 
Mnkerji,  Sir  Aehutoah  Ohowdhari,  Baba  Sasipada  Bauerji 
and  Mr.  Harikeshav  P^twardbau.  The  President  congra¬ 
tulated  the  people  of  Lucknow  on  their  decision  to  hold 
this  Conference  in  spite  of  local  difficulties  oui  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  an  opportunity  to  kDow  where  they  stood  on  the 
march  of  social  reform,  aud  passed  on  to  the  very  salient 
features  of  progress  made  iu  the  cause  of  social  reform  so  as 
to  enlist  on  its  side  some  of  the  most  orthodox  and  conserva¬ 
tive  people  in  the  most  conservative  province  of  India.  Mr. 
Davadhar  then  referred  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  streuoons 
labours  of  early  social  reformers  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ran  de  who  co-ordinated  their  efforts  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Social  Conference  in  their  own  days. 
According  to  Mr.  D  vadhar,  the  movement  which  concerned 
itself  more  with  the  question  of  widening  domestic  reform, 
took  note  of  the  great  change  which  was  sweeping  over  the 
world  in  economic,  social,  edacatioual,  industrial  aud 
national  fields,  aud  said  tint  the  Amritsar  conference  had 
the  good  fortune  of  clearly  defining  the  nev  meaning  aud 
purpose  of  this  movement.  In  fad,  Mr.  Deradhar  pointed 
oat  clearly  its  ideal  or  objective,  which,  he  said,  was  social 
efficiency  and  social  happiness  both  aiming  at  social  soli¬ 
darity  of  human  race  after  securing  all  necesaary  facilities 
for  the  all-roand  progress  of  the  individual  the  family  and  the 
society  through  its  variuus  communities.  He  said  that,  un¬ 
less  by  a  just  angle  of  vision  or  liberal  change  of  attitude, 
efforts  are  directed  towards  re  irdering  or  reconstructing  the 
social  system  of  Hindus  or  other  communities  and  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  different  communities  of 
India,  future  progress  would  be  impossible  and  political  pro¬ 
gress  which  formed  a  pad  of  social  reform  would  be  meaning¬ 
less  as  all-roand  progress  alone  was  the  law  of  life  in  the 
world.  Here  he  referred  in  most  gratefnl  terms  to  the 
services  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  came  of  social  reform  in 
some  of  its  directions  tboogh  he  was  not  a  whole-hogger. 

He  then  referred  to  several  important  items  of  social  reform 
and  referred  to  the  most  backward  and  grovelling  condition 
of  the  masses  aud  their  immediate  needs  and  the  efforts  that 
ought  to  be  made  for  their  farther  progreee.  In  this  con-  n 
nection,  he  referred  to  the  great  work  done  by  Christian  \  ^ 
missionaries,  for  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  masses  for  social  j 
and  political  rights  and  privileges. 

Social  Reform  and  Social  Service. 

In  pointing  out  the  evils  of  caste  system  Mr.  Devadhar 
condemned  it  in  most  vehement  terniB  and  men’ioned  the 
need  of  immediate  action.  He  then  dwelt  at  some  length 
ou  the  condition  of  the  Depressed  classes  in  various  pro¬ 
vinces  in  India  expressing  his  views  about  the  Yykom  Satya- 
graha  mov  mentaud  Palghat  Car  procession  in  particular. 

He  referred  to  the  agitation  in  Travancore  State  stating 
from  his  personal  kmvJedge,  that  the  Slate  officials  were 
anxious  to  recognise  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  de¬ 
posed  and  untouchable  classes  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where,  by  means  of  educa'ion  and  a 'mission  to  administra¬ 
tive  posts,  the  State  bat  improved  the  poei'ion  of  the 
Ezhavas  and  Thhyas  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  caste- 
war.  He  sympathised  with  the  efforts  of  the  caste  people 
who  weie  fighting  the  cause  and  said  that  their  uplift  must 
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mean  a  wrong  righted  and  not  be  made  a  political  game. 

He  then  referred  to  the  need  of  organised  efforts  for  better¬ 
ment  of  Aborginals  or  the  Hill  Tribes  and  Criminal  Tribes 
mentioning  the  work  done  by  various  indigenous  agencies 
and  Government  officials  and  Christian  Missionaries.  The 
President  dwelt  on  the  condition  of  the  Industrial  Labour 
and  the  immediate  need  for  its  improvement  and  appealed 
to  capitalists  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  great  human 
factor  in  the  development  of  Iudia'a  Industries  with  the 
help  of  their  capital  commending  the  solid  efforts  made 
in  Bombay  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  N.  M.  Joshi. 

He  further  made  it  clear  that  social  service  is  an  organised 
effort  for  social  reform  bereft  of  its  fighting  academical 
attitnle.  While  on  the  need  of  organised  efforts  Mr. 
Devadhar  contrasted  the  work  of  reformers  of  the  present 
day  with  that  of  the  past  generation  in  that,  while  the 
former  had  to  spend  all  their  energies  in  fighting  ont  the 
battles  by  engaging  IhemselveB  in  controversies  and  exposi¬ 
tions,  the  latter  had  the  responsibility  of  starting  institutions 
to  give  a  definito  shape  to  their  ideas  and  thoughts  and  provide 
the  right  kind  of  channels  for  popular  enthusiasm  to  rnn 
through  them.  He  mentioned  a  large  number  of  nation- 
bnilding  activities  aud  several  institutions  and  societies  that 
were  promoting  them  and  exhorted  the  public  to  support  these, 
and  start  a  ramification  of  these  or  timi'ar  activilies  or  orga¬ 
nisations  according  to  local  needs  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  of  diSerent  provinces. 

Nation-Building  Activities. 

In  speaking  about  the  nation-building  activities,  he  referred 
to  the  great  need  and  the  potential  and  serviceable  character 
like  miss  ednca'ion,  Adult  Education,  Co  operative  Movement 
the  Public  Health  Movennnt  and  dealt  with  Infantile  and  the 
Maternal  Care,  the  stopping  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among 
mothers  and  babies  and  the  Temperance  Movement.  Finally, 
dwelling  upon  the  need  of  a  definite  constitution  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Devadhar  turned  to  the  consideration  of  All- 
Iodis  problems  the  progress  in  social  matters  made  by 
people  of  United  Provinces  and  the  headway  which  they  still 
had  to  make.  He  referred  in  most  appreciative  terms  to  the 
work  of  the  late  Baba  Gangaprasad  Varma,  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sen  and  Pandit  Gokarnanath 
Misra  who  belongs  to  the  very  orthodox  Kanyakubja  family. 
Mr.  Devadhar  complimented  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans 
for  the  few  progressive  institutions  for  the  education  of  women 
np  to  the  Matriculation  Btage  in  Lucknow  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  He  referred  to  the  work  of  similar  institu¬ 
tions  in  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore  and  Meerut  and 
mentioned  that  in  the  Isabella  Thoburu  College  for  women 
conducted  by  Christian  Missions  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  ladies  of  position  in  the  Iutermedite 
class  whereas  twelve  years  ago  the  province  could  hardly 
boast  of  even  half  a  dozen  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  girls 
pasting  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Allahabad 
University.  Mr.  Devadhar  referred  to  the  principal  character 
of  the  disturbed  inter-communal  relations  especially  tko6e 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahomedans  of  the  province  and 
exhorted  them  to  pull  together  the  car  of  national  regeneration 
concentrating  all  their  attention  on  India  and  its  problems 
first  and  foremost  and  quoted  the  sage  words  of  Mr.  Ranade 
from  his  iliumioating  address  at  Lucknow  on  the.  subject  of 
India  a  thousand  years  ago,  dealing  with  the  effect  of  foreign 
invasions  on  the  Hindu  life  and  charaoler  and  vice  vena, 
especially  in  the  north  of  Indis,  and  lastly  appealed  to  his 
audience  (o  take  np  the  work  of  reformation  of  tte  neglected, 
the  down.troddeD,  despued  and  depressed  and  the  women. 
These,  in  bis  opinion,  were  mines  of  great  wealth.  There  were 


gems  and  diamonds  yet  undiscovered,  undeveloped,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  people  to  burn  a  great  torch  with  their 
brilliance  and  time  united  and  renovated  mount  the  slopes  o 
the  great  glory  in  the  light  of  mutual  love  and  respect  ani 
enable  the  country  to  make  its  own  oontribntion  to  the 
progress  of  human  race. 

The  Resolutions 

On  Mr.  Devadhar’s  finishing  his  speech  which  was  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention,  resolutions  dealing  with  condolence, 
removal  ol  untouohability,  caste  system,  farther  spread  of 
female  education  were  passed.  Among  the  speakers  on  the 
resolutions  were  MeBsrs.  Ohintamani,  and  N.  M.  Josh), 
Dr.  Paranjpye  and  several  local  ladies,  A  resolution 
dealing  with  need  fur  propigaoda  regarding  the  acceptance 
of  divorce  by  the  Hindu  Society  and  law  was  taken  np  which 
was  discussed  with  great  warmth  aud  heat  by  several  spea¬ 
kers  lli9  opposition  being  led  by  some  orthodox  delegates, 
Some  found  fault  with  the  Subjects  Committee  that  had  met 
for  three  hours  to  dicusss  the  draft  resolutions  that  were 
placed  before  the  conference.  On  being  put  to  vote  although 
a  large  number  including  several  ladieB  voted  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  lost  by  a  narrow  majority.  Resolutions  dealing, 
with  Pardah,  women’s  property  rights,  women’s  franchise, 
widow  remarriage,  temperance,  early  marriages  of  boys  and 
girls,  readmission  of  Hindu  converse,  uplift  of  aboriginals  and 
Criminal  TribeB,  better  provision  for  Infant  aud  maternal 
eare  were  moved  fcom  the  chair  and  they  were  all  passed 
unauimously.  The  constitution  of  the  Conference  was  moved 
by  Mr.  D.  G.  Dalvi  and  was  passed  and  Ft.  Gokarnath 
Misra  'and  others  moved  the  resolution  reappointing 
Messrs.  Devadhar  and  Dalvi  as  Hon.  General  Secretaries 
till  the  next  Oonferonoo  and  it  was  passed,  Mr.  Cbintamani, 
who  had  induced  Mr.  Devadhar  to  accept  the  chair  moved 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  in  most  felicitous  terms  which 
was  carried  with  load  acclamation.  Mr.  Devadhar  in  hie 
closing  speech  thanked  all  workers  and  the  Reception  Com- 
milteeD which  made  the  conference  such  a  great  enooess. 

A  Cosmopolitan  Dinner. 

A  unique  function  of  this  Lucknow  Conference  was  an 
excellent  cosmopolitan  dinner  arranged  by  the  Reception 
Committee  which  was  attended  by  all  classes  and  commnnities 
there  being  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  several  Pars! 
Mahomedan  and  Christian  citizens  of  Lucknow— this  the  first 
dinner  of  its  kind  in  Luekuow  according  to  the  old  style. 
Pandit  Gokarnath  Misra  made  a  very  hnmourona  speech 
and  thanked  Mr.  Devadhar  for  the  great  impetus  he  has 
given  to  the  cause  of  social  reform  in  C.  P.  Mr.  Sen  thanked 
Dr.  Paranjpye  for  his  active  work  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
while  in  return  both  these  guests  thanked  the  people  of  Luok- 
now  and  exhorted  them  to  take  up  social  work  farther  in 
right  earnest. 

ORTHODOX  OPPOSITION  TO  REMOVAL  OF 
UNTOUCH  ABILITY. 


“Save  the  Hindu  religion  !  Down  with  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
his  anti-untouchability  campaign”  was  in  effect  the  cry  raised 
at  a  meeting  of  orthodox  Hindus,  held  on  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Native  Piece-goods  Merchants'  Association, 
Mulji  Jetha  Market,  Bombay.  The  meeting  was  convened 
by  about  75  signatories  headed  by  Mr.  Manmohandas  Ramjt, 
n  prominent  millowner,  and  Messrs.  David..  Madhavji 
Tbackereey,  Sunderdas  Narayandas,  Dayaiji  Moolji,  Kaujj 
Khatao,  Moolji  Haridas,  Lalji  Naranji,  Chatturbhoj  Devkoran, 
Cooverji  Pitamber,  Dr.  Popat  Prabhuram  and  Ye.hw.nt 
Vishnu  None.  Admission  to  the  meeting  was  restricted  to 
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those  who  carried  a  so-called  invitation,  that  is  a  printed 
handbill  convening  the  meeting,  Gandhi  caps  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  kept  oat.  Orthodox  Hindus  with  a  laTge  element  of 
Sbastris,  Pandits  and  religious  preachers  predominated  in  the 
meeting  but  a  small  number  of  disguised  Gandhi-ites  con¬ 
trived  to  get  in. 

Mr,  Manmohandas  Ramji  occupied  the  chair.  Beginning 
with  the  chairman's  opening  speech,  Mr.  Gandhi  came  in  for 
very  hard  knocks  at  the  hands  of  every  speaker  with  reference 
to  his  (Mr.  Gandhi’s)  ‘‘heresies”  about  the  removal  of  uu- 
touchability,  and  it  was  vehemently  declared  tbit  tbe  Hindu 
religion  was  in  daDger  of  extinction  at  the  bands  of  Mr. 
Gandhi.  Uproarious  scenes  took  place  whenevir  a  folio  ver 
of  Mr.  Gandhi  tried  to  raise  his  voice  of  dissent  against  such 
views,  and  the  dissenters  were  silenced  because  the  dominant 
party  in  the  meeting  threatened  to  forcibly  eject  such  dis¬ 
senters. 

Before  the  chairman  opened  the  proceedings,  a  messago  of 
sympathy  was  read  from  the  Sbankaracharya  of  Sharada  Piih. 
Mr.  Manmohandas  Ramji,  the  chairman,  first  explained  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  about  the  aspersions  alleged  to  have 
been  trade  by  Mr.  Gandhi  against  the  Hindu  religion  and 
priesthood  at  the  Belgaum  Congress  whilst  speaking  on 
untouchability  and  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
check  the  evil  effects  of  such  aspersions.  Proceeding  Mr. 
Ramji,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  in  Gujarati,  said  every 
one  was  entitled  to  bis  opinions,  whether  in  social,  religious 
or  political  matters,  but  he  had  no  right  to  foist  his  opinion 
on  ignorant  and  credulous  people  aud  to  mislead  them  by 
saying  that  swaraj  was  impossiole  without  the  removal  of 
untouchability.  It  was  their  business  to  see  that  the  igno¬ 
rant  people  were  not  deceived  by  such  heretic  utterances  like 
those  of  Mr  Gandhi.  For  his  own  part,  said  tho  speaker,  he 
would  rather  lay  down  his  life  to  defend  his  religion  than 
have  swaraj.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  logic  about  removal  of  untouoh- 
ability  was  fallacious.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  real 
equality  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth.  Even  In  England  a  rigid 
caste  system  prevailed  and  the  higher  castes  did  not  mix  with 
the  lower  castes.  The  Hindu  la.v  givers  had  created  the 
easte  system  on  the  same  principle  on  which  the  modern 
medical  men  advised  the  segregation  of  persons  Buffering 
from  infeotious  diseases.  The  untouchables  were  jsegregated 
because  of  their  filthy  habits  and  customs.  How  many  of 
those  who  preached  the  removal  of  untouchability  ou  the 
platform  iuvite  scavengers  and  sweepers  to  dinner  in  their 
homes  ? 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.Naranji  Parshottam  Sanghavi.  In 
solemn  tones  and  apparent  grief  he  quoted  passages  from  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  “Nava  Jivan  ”  wherein  he  had  said  not  only  was 
untouchability  satanic  but  he  went  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  if  Hindu  scriptures  were  found  to  support  untonchability, 
he  (Mr.  Gandhi)  would  be  aehamed  to  call  himself  a  Hiudu. 
Tbe  speaker  held  up  these  quotations  from  Mr.  Gandhi  to 
ridicule,  and  a  large  part  of  the  audience  seemed  so  much 
scandalised  that  it  shouted  its  strong  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  “herepies,” 

Continuing,  the  speaker  said  if  Mr.  Gandhi  had  made 
snob  scaudalous  declarations  publicly  in  any  other  oonutry 
he  would  be  tofn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  His  declarations 
were  meekly  tolerated  in  India  beciuse  tbe  Hindus  bad 
become  cowards  and  did  nothing  to  defend  their  religion. 
Now  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  give  up  tUeir 
cowardice  and  lynch  Mr,  Gandhi  when  he  made  such  state¬ 
ments  publicly. 


At  the  lost  sta'ement  of  the  speaker,  there  was  an  uproar 
from  both  bis  supporters  aud  opponents.  The  chairman 
coaid  not  restore  order  for  some  time.  Then  turning  to  the 
speaker  he  said  :*•  You  have  evidently,  in  the  beat  of  the 
moment,  said  soru  thing  which  you  did  not  mean?  What 
you  nr. ant  to  say  was  that  you  were  willing  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  your  religion  and  n  t  that  Mr.  Gandhi  should  ba 
lynched  ?  ’* 

The  speaker  agreed  that  that  was  th8  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  he  said.  He  was  then  allowed  to  conclude  his 
speech. 

Several  other  speakers  add  eased  ths  meeting  in  ths  same 
strain  a3  tha  two  foregoing,  and  occasionally  there  was  an 
uproar.  Finally,  a  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  alleged  aspersions  of  Mr. 
Gandhi  against  the  Hindu  religion  and  to  recommend  what 

steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract  those  aspersions. _ The 

Times  of  India. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Index  to  Yol.  XXXI Y  :  The  index  to  the  fast 
volnme  of  the  Reformer  which,  we  regret,  was  unusually 
delayed  this  year,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  are  sent  alon» 
with  this  issue  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  applied 
for  them. 

A  Gold  Reception:  In  an  interview  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Hindu,  Mr.  A.  Rimaswami  Mudaliar,  President 
of  the  Non-Brahmin  Conference  at  Belgaum,  said:— So  far 
as  the  activities  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  are  concern¬ 
ed,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  meeting  at  Balganm  which  I 
think,  I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  do  not  mention 
The  Non-Brahmin  Congress  was  invited  to  Belgaum  by  Air." 
Mahomed  Ali,  the  President  of  the  National  Con^re-e* 
The  idea  suggested  by  him  was  that  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  unity  of  the  different  political  parties.  Toe  Non-Brahmins 
met  at  Bslgaum  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  made 
by  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Coughs  either  to  meat 
the  leaders  of  the  Non-Brahmin  Parly  or  to  attend  their 
Congress  aud  find  out  tha  views  of  tha  gathering  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  tha  Congress  leaders  were 
unaware  of  the  holding  of  th9  Non-Brahmin  Congress. 
Tbe  fact  was  widely  advertised  in  the  papers  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  their  invitatiou  that  the  Non-Brahming  were 
meeting  at  Belgaum.  In  the  second  place  certain  non- 
Brah  nin  gentlemen  of  this  Presidency  appear  to  have  held 
meetings  in  the  Congress  pandal  itself  passing  the  usual 
protest  resolutions  as  to  the  representative  character  of  the 
Non-Brahmin  Congress.  That  should  have  given  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  know,  if  they  had  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  that  the  Non-Brahmin?  were  meeting  at 
Belgaum.  Above  all,  specific  invitations  were  issued  to  more 
than  a  dozen  Congress  leaders  to  attend  the  Congress.  That 
was  the  third  notice  to  Mr.  Mahomed  Ali,  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
others,  of  the  holding  of  the  Non-Brahmin  session  at 
Belgaum.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  were  at  Bombay 
so  keen  on  our  holding  the  Congress  at  Belgaum  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  it  when  at  great  personal  iuconvenieaoe  we 
had  gathered  there  in  large  numbers  to  discuss  the  political 
situation,  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  courtesy  or  the  want 
of  courtesy  shown  by  these  gentlemen,  bnt  I  am  only  statiu* 
the  fact.  I  am  thankful  that  we  had  serious  work  of  our 
own  primarily  to  do  aud  the  idea  of  meeting  the  Congress 
leaders  was  only  a  very  secondary  oue  so  that  none  of  us  were 
really  disappointed  at  the  turn  events  took.” 

Dean  of  Grant  Medical  College:  This  week’s 
Bombay  Government  Gazette  announces  tue  appointment  of 
Captain  8.  L,  Bhatia,  M.  A.,  Al.  L).,  I.  M.  S  ,  to  aot  r.  a 
Dean,  Grant  Medical  College,  in  addition  to  his  own  duties 
from  tbe  let  iustant.  Tnie,  we  thiuk,  is  the  first  time  that 
au  Indian  has  been  appointed  to  the  post.  It  wag  under- 
stood  that  abmt  two  >eurs  ago  an  Iadiaa  hai  beeu  seJeoted 
for  the  priucipalship  of  the  Madras  Medical  College,  hot 
the  appointment  was  cancelled  before  it  took  effect,  and  an 
Englishman  was  appointed. 
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The  Hindu  Mahauabha:  The  special  session  of 
the  Hinda  Mahaeabha,  presided  over  by  Paudit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya  and  attended  by  leading  Hindu  and  Muslim  loaders, 
commenced  its  sitting  at  Belganm  on  the  27th  December. 
Pandit  Malaviya  explained  the  justification  for  the  creation  of 
the  Mahasabha  and  said  that  it  was  not  hostile  to  any  national 
or  communal  organisation,  but  that  it  would  supplement  the 
work  of  others  and  promote  the  aims  of  the  National  Congress. 
The  Sabha  would  primarily  concern  itself  to  promote  the 
Hindu  religion  and  culture,  to  introduce  sound  and  healthy 
changes  in  the  social  system  and  to  promote  swadeshi.  He 
then  explained  how  the  organisation  of  a  Hindu  mission  had 
become  necessary  owing  to  'he  proselytizing  activities  of  the 
Muslims  and  Christians.  The  Hindu  opinion  ou  the  question 
of  representation  in  the  0  mncils  and  the  Services  had  also  to 
be  focussed  and  voiced  in  any  di'Cussion  which  might  be  held 
on  the  eubj-ct.  He  disliked  communal  representation  as 
commonalism  and  nationalism  could  nut  co-exist,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  communal  fever  would  soon  subside.  An  important 
resolution,  giving  political  orientation  to  the  Hiudn  Mabasabba 
for  the  first  time,  was  the  one  ably  moved  by  Mr.  Satyamurti 
and  unanimously  passed,  appointing  a  committee  to  ascertain 
and  formulate  Hindu  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Hiudn— Muslim 
problems  in  their  relation  to  the  question  of  farther  constitu¬ 
tional  reforms.  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  three  Hindu  representatives  from  every  pro¬ 
vince  have  been  selected  lo  form  it.  Several  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Mahaeabha.  One  expressed  doap  satisfaction  at 
the  recognition  of  independence  of  Nepal  by  the  British 
Government,  while  another  declared  that  the  local  authorities 
were  incompetent  in  dealing  with  the  Kohat  disturbance?. 
Other  resolutions,  p  aying  to  the  Maharmi  of  Travancore  to 
permit  the  Untouchables  the  uso  of  public  roads,  condemning 
the  Gulburga  riots,  urging  Brahmins  and  Non-Brahmins  to 
remove  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  asking  Hindns  to 
Start  Hindu  Sabhas  all  over  the  country,  were  also  passed. 
The  Mahasabha  also  endorsed  the  resolutions  passed  previounly 
at  Benares  and  Allahabad,  which  appealed  to  all  Hindus  to 
work  in  friendliness  and  harmony  witn  other  commnuities,  to 
promote  religions  education  among  bojs  and  girls,  not  to 
perform  the  marriages  of  girls  before  the  age  of  12  and  of  buys 
before  the  age  of  18,  to  organise  social  service  leagues  and  to 
raise  the  Depressed  Classes  by  admitting  them  to  public 
schools,  wells  and  temples  and  in  cases,  where  it  wub  not 
feasible,  to  build  for  them  special  temples  and  wells. 

Indian  Historical  Records  Commission:  The 

Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  will  hold  its  7tb 
session  at  Poona  on  January  12  and  13  1925.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Records,  seals,  portraits,  etc.,  is  bring 
organised  by  M.  A.  F.  M.  Abdul  Ali  (Keeper  of  the  records 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  Secretary  lothe  Commission) 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawlinson,  Principal,  Deccan 
College,  Poona.  The  exhibition  well  be  held  at  the  Council 
Hall  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  will  spend  the  14th  and  15th  of  January  & 
Satara  as  the  guests  of  Rao  Bahadur  D.  B.  Paraenis  whose 
Historical  Museum  contains  one  of  the  finest  private  collec¬ 
tions  m  India. 

Removal  of  Social  Disability  :  The  West  Coast 
Reformer  has  tne  following  : — The  pnniic  road  adjoining  the 
famous  Kalanjar  temple  in  Haripad  (in  Travancore)  has  been 
opened  to  all  classes.  This  tern  le  was  cluecd  for  many  years  to 
low  caste  Hindns  and  Christians,  bat  now  they  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  it,  without  admission,  however,  into  the 
“Sanettmi  Sanctorum”. 


Bishop  Fisher  at  Suri :  A  correspondent  writes : — 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Sari,  a  Christian  Bishop 
was  welcome  in  purely  Indian  fashion  to  the  home  of  Dwaraka 
Nath  Chnckerbutty,  and  here,  in  a  large  reception  room, 
lighted  only  by  candles,  and  filled  with  over  a  hundred 
representatives  of  the  city  sitting  on  the  floor,  Bishop  Fisher 
took  his  place  on  a  low  dais  at  one  end  of  the  room,  where 
he  sat  with  crossed  legs  as  he  addressed  the  aadieoce. 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Dewey  joined  the  ladies  in  the  purdah 
section  overlooking  the  room,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  Indian  ladies  who  had  come  to  join  in  the  wel¬ 
come.  The  three  white  saheba  preaeat  in  the  oo  npany 
sat  with  the  Indians  on  the  carpeted  floor,  and  joined  with 
their  brothers  of  this  land  in  giving  marked  attention  to  all 
that  was  said  by  the  speaker,  Hiudae,  Mahomedans  and 
Christians  were  joined  together  in  the  gronp.  Rajen  Baba, 
in  »  short  speech  welcomed  the  Bishop  to  their  midst.  The 
Bishop  in  addree3ing  the  citizens  of  Suri,  said  that  in  spile 
6f  the  modern  materialistic  tendencies,  India  had  retained 
her  epiritual  soul.  And  tnat  it  was  left  to  India,  not  only 
to  hold  her  own  in  epiritaal  things  but  also  to  give  to  other 
countries  something  of  her  ideals.  The  West  is  being 
crushed  by  its  materialism.  Referring  to  the  higher  ideals 
of  Christ,  the  Bishop  said,  “  The  ideal  of  Christ  is  not 
a i one  for  any  sect,  nor  is  it  limited  by  any  geographical 
boundaries.  Nor  is  it  restricted  to  auy  nation  or  group  of 
nations.  No  creed  caa  change  this  universal  ideal  of 
brotherhood.  The  spiritual  minded  man  of  every  religion 
can  easily  accommodate  these  ideals,  and  blend  them  with 
their  own  for  their  own  spiritual  achievement.  Gandhi 
and  Tagore  have  been  preaching  peace  which  has  been 
fulfilling  the  longings  of  peace-loving  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  This  message  is  the  gift  though  tbe  ages,  of 
India  to  all  natious,  and  is  proving  that  India’s  spirit  of 
brotherhood  is  still  alive  in  this  time  when  materialis  a  is 
causing  unrest  throagooat  tbe  world.  Therefore,  if  India, 
wit'iuut  detatobing  herself  from  ner  national  heritage, 
•adepts  ibis  ideal,  she  will  be  able  to  give  a  new  expression 
and  a  iew  interpretation  of  her  spiritual  force  and  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  h*r  own  people  but  also  to  the  people  of  all  the 
natious  of  the  world.”  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Bishop,  for  bis  illuminating  and  inspiring 
address. 


Education  in  Kenya  J  In  a  memoran  lum  addressed 


o  the  H>ju  ble  Ormaby  Gire,  r»T  a  deputation  of  Mombassa 
Indians,  the  following  statement  was  made  regarding  eiuca- 
ion  in  Kenya  i'he  first  and  the  most  important  subject, 
o  oar  mind,  is  the  subject  of  education.  It  will  be  useful  to 
mow  what  the  local  government  had  allotted  for  the  education 
f  the  Kenya  children,  and  we  therefore,  take  this  opportunity 
o  show  the  educational  vote  which  is  as  under  : 


Community  Population  Givt.  Vote 
Suropean  9,000  £24,000 

Indians  22,822  £11,675 

Natives  30.00,000  £37.000 


Amount  per 
100  persons 
£266  666 
£  50,760 


Christianity  and  Buddhism :  Thns  the  Indian 
Witness  :--Tho  Christian  leaders  in  Ceylon,  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  tbe  ratio  of  the  Christian  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  Island  is  actaally  less  than  it  was  a  ceutnry  ago, 
recently  met  in  conference  to  exaruiue  the  position,  and 
inquire  into  the  censes.  Of  their  fiudiugs,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  Christian  workers  in  Iudia,  who  are  accustomed  to 
friendly  and  sympathetic  relations  with  H.ndn  and  Muslim 
thinker*,  is  the  utter  rejection  of  the  belief  that  such  relations 
are  possible  with  Buddhism  and  that  “nothing  ia  to  be 
gained  by  attempting  to  rise  np  to  Christian  concepts  from 
tne  basis  of  Buddhist  ideas.'* 
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DEAFNESS  GAB  BE  CURED 


;DEAFNE9S,  noises  in  THE  7TEAD  AND 
nasal  catakrb. 


The  new  Continental  Remedy  called 

“LARMALENS”  (  Regd. ) 

>8  a  simple  harmless  home-treatment  which  absolutely  cures 
deafness,  noises  in  the  head,  etc.  No  EXPENSIVE  APPLI¬ 
ANCES  N  EEDED  for  this  new  Ointmeat,  instantly  operates 
upon  the  affected  parts  with  complete  and  permanent  success. 
SCORES  OF  WONDERFUL  CURES  REPORTED. 

RELIABLE  TESTIMONY. 


Mrs.  K.  Wilkinson,  of  Siad  Road,  Stroud,  writes  “  Please 
could  I  trouble  you  to  send  me  another  box  of  the  Ointment  ? 
It  is  not  for  myself,  but  for  a  friend  of  mioe  who  is  as  bad 
as  I  was,  and  cannot  get  any  rest  for  the  noises  in  the  head. 
I  feel  a  new  woman,  and  can  go  to  bed  now  aod  get  a  good 
night's  rest,  which  1  bad  not  been  able  to  do  for  many  months. 
It  is  a  wonderful  remedy  and  am  most  delighted  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.” 


Mrs.  E.  Crowe  of  Whitehorse  Road,  Croydon,  writes  “  I 
am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  small  tin  of  ointment  you  seat 
to  me  at  Ve  taor,  has  proved  a  oomplete  success,  my  hearing 
is  now  quite  normal,  and  the  horrible  head  noises  have  ceased. 
The  action  of  this  new  remedy  must  be  very  remarkable,  for  I 
have  been  troubled  with  these  complaints  for  nearly  tea  years, 
and  have  had  some  of  the  very  best  medical  advioe  together 
with  other  expensive  ear  instruments  all  to  no  purpose.  I  need 
hardly  say  how  very  grateful  I  am,  for  my  life  has  undergone 
an  entire  ohange.” 

Try  one  box  to-day,  which  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  money  order  far  Rs.  4.  THERE  IS  NOTHING 
BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Address  orders  to  ; — 

HENRY  THOflAS  (  “  Larmalene*”  Co. ), 

The  “  Woodlands,’* 

BEAN,  DARTFORD,  KENT, 
ENGLAND. 


’  WHAT  IS  FREE  FATTY  ACID 

Free  Fatty  Acid  content  of  oils  and  fats  is 

\  Nature’s  method  of  expressing  lack  of  purity. 

|  Abso’utely  pure  oils  and  fats  as  produced  by 
Nature  contain  practically  no  free  fatty  acid.  But 
common  bazaar  oils,  ghees,  butters  and  animals 
fats  when  analysed  often  show  from  1.0%  to  10% 
free  fatty  acid  thus  indicating  deterioration,  and 
unclean  methods  of  production. 

The  Chemical  Analyser  to  Bombay  Government 
reports  that  Cocogem  has  00.04%  idityll  acceary 
howing  purity,  freedom  from  rancidity  and  clean¬ 
ness  in  manufacture. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 

.  Illustrated  booklet s  free  from 

COCO  GEM  BOX  SJEL, 
T&fcapuraria,  Cochin  State. 


THE  MYSORE  CHRONICLE. 

Published  every  Sunday. 

The  Only  Political  Weekly  in  the  Province. 
Registered  for  Govt.  Advertisements, 
Edited  In  English  and  Kannada. 
by  K,  Rangaiettgar,  B.  A LL.  B+ 

Rates  of  subscription  (including  postage.) 
Engflah.  Kannada. 

Yearly  Rs.  7-0-0  Rs.  3-8-0 

£  Yearly  Bs.  4-8-0  Rs.2-0-0 

■Siogle  copy  Rs.  0-2-0  Rs.  0  -1-0 

Circulated  all  over  India,  Burma,  Ceylon  eta. 
The  oheapest  and  the  best  medium  of  advertisement. 
For  rates  aud  other  particulars  apply 
K.  R.  SITHARAM 
Manager,  Mysore  Chronicle . 

TUMKUR.  Mysore  State  (S.  India). 


THE  \mm  SOCIAL  REFORMER 

[  Begun  In  1890  ] 

PUBLISHED  BVBRY  SATURDAY. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inciasive  of  postage 

Per  annum... . Rs  7—8 — 0  in  advance 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  one 
pound  Sterling  per  annum  when  remitted  from  abroad 
aud  Rs.  10  if  paid  in  India  in  rupees. 

Casnal  advertisements  at  As.  4  per  line  for  the  Lt 
insertion  and  As.  2  per  line  for  succeeding  insertions 
For  farther  particulars  apply  to  the  Manager,  The 
Indian  Social  Reformer  Ltd.,  Fort,  Bombay. 


» 

STUDY  EXHAUSTS 

The  brain  and  weakens  the  vitality 
Of  Tutors  and  Students.  The  brain. 

That  Massive  storehouse  will  not 
Retain  the  Elements  of  Knowledge 
Unless  the  Body  is  sonnd  and  the 
Wions  organs  have  the  Health  Tone 

PROF.  JAMES' 
BLEeTR©-T©Nie  P5LLS. 

Begin  the  first  day  to  Stop  the 
Existing  Weakness  and  with  Mve* 
terioos  Electric  Power  Instal  New  | 
Feelings  Of  Hope,  Strength  and 
Comfort  ;  Better  Appetite  and  Perfect 
|  Digestion.  Steadier  Nerves  Tf  yon 
|  are  Run  Down.  Try  Them  and  Look 
•  out  npon  t»  More  Beantifnl  World. 

!  Price  Rs.2-6'0  per  bottle  of  40  Pearli.  fl  | 

\  bodies  Rs.  1J-0-G  free  of  Postage  and  Packing.  * 

;  Foreign  Postage  extra.  | 

We  send  the  remedy  Free — In  order  to  | 

Ioro^  the  merits  ot  these  Pearls — a  trial  package  » 
'asting  ?or  2  tays  '.a  sent  Free  on  receipt  *f  I 
four  annas  postage  stamps.  You  are  sure  to  | 
|  'eneht.  Don't  delay  d 

'NGLO-INDIAN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  | 

i  Dept  P  0.  Box  2082 ,  H 

J  30-11-24  155%  Jun.ma  Maafid,  BOMBAY  5 
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THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  SHD1A,  Ltd 

(Established  21st  December  1911.) 

Capital  Subscribed .  B..  3,36,00  OCO 

Capital  Paid  Cp  (30-6  23) . 

Reserve  Fuad  .  >•  1’°  ’  ’ 

offices— Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Local  Branches:-!  1  )  M««M.  <  *  > 

Baser, (  3  )  Share  Bazar,  (4)  Abdul  Rehman 

8treet. 

viotussll  Branches  Caioutts,  Eartohi 
Madras,  Rangoon,  Jhana,  Amritsar,  ^^oie, 
Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  LyaUpur,  Kasnr, 
Hydraiad  (Deccan),  Aaansol,  Chandausi, 
Hspir  &nd  Ahmedabad* 

LOIlaon  agentss— The  LloydsBank,  Ld, 

Vsrk  Agents:— The  Guarantee  Trust  Co 
New  York. 

SarlSn  Ag®nt.:-The  Dentsche  Bank,  Berlin. 
Gsarrent  Accounts  s — 8  %  allowed  on  Daii? 
Balanooe  from  January  to  Jane.  2^%  from  July 
to  December. 

PlxssS  Deposits  of  he,  5,000  and  above  for 
12  months  received  at  6  %  per  annum.  For 
Shorter  periods  at  rateB  to  be  ascertained  on 
Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  and  Exchange  Easiness 

transacted  at  favourable  rales. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  to  the 

Manager.  g>  f}<  POCHKHANAWALA. 

25  -2-25  Managing  Director. 


THE  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LD. 

(Established  7th  Septeinbsr  1906,) 

IneosrpoFated  anti®!*  the  Indian 
C&iap&nies’  Act  VI  of  1S82* 

Head  Office: 

ORIENTAL  BUILDINGS.  BOMBAY. 

“Branch  i  AHMED AB AD 

Capital  Subscribed  ......  Re.  MjMWW* 

Capital  Called  up  ......  „ 

Reserve  iana  .........  ” 

London  AgenL  Tbe  Westminster  Bank  Ltd. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest  is  allowed  on  daily  balances  from  Rs.  300  to 
R.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  ty/  p.  a.  throughout  the  year.  On 
.  .eceedin^  Rs.  1,00,000  interest  is  allowed  by  special 

arrangement.  'N»  interest  will  be  allowed  which  does  not 

amount  to  Rs.  8  per  half  year. 

fixed  deposits. 

Derosits  are  received  fired  for  one  year  or  for  short 
perWs  ®  rates  of  interest  which  \  can  be  ascertained  on 

■P?“  Bank  accounts  opened  on  favoorable  terms 

B'-LolNtoVEnRDRAFTS  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodatioo  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  spproved  security. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalf  of  its  Ctnstituents  the  safe 
tnstody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  tbs  eoHeeticn  of  dividend 
d  ill  thereon,  it  also  nnderl.kes  the  sa  e  and  purchase 
Jo-  wnment  paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stocks  at  mode r. 
Merges,  parties  o,  which  nay  be  hadron  ap^oahmi. 

Moisge 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD. 

Under  the  Patronage  o (  and  largely  supported  by  IM 
Government  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 

Registered  under  the  Baroda  Companies’  Ac*  111  ;©*  * 

HEAD  OFFICE  BARODA. 

Brenoheei — Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Meabaaa,  Da£*fe* 

Surat,  Petlad,  Patan,  AmreU  &  Bhavnaga* 

Capital  Subscribed . Rs.  60,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  »  29,99,9  5&. 

Reserve  Pond  ,*  20,7M)00. 

DIRECTORS  i 

Tha  Hon*ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  8amaldae,C.  I.  E.,  Obairoat 
Bombay).  , 

Ganajirao  R.NimbsJker,  Eeq.,B.A.,  Sur  Subba.  Baroda- 

r4£L  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haiibhakti(Nag»»  Shath, 

Baroda).  .  .....  .  4 

Sheth  Durgaprasad  Shambhupraead  Laakan  (Mill  Agect 
Ahmedabad),  . 

Bhaekerrao  Vithalda*  Metha,  Eeq.,  M.A.,  LL.B»,  (Advo 
cate,  Bhavnagar). 

Maganlal  H.  KsntavaRa,  Esq.,M.A.,  (  Agent,  Maharaja 
Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Baroda). 

Raoji  Raghanath  Shirgaokar,  B.A.,  LL.B«  (Nm® 

Baroda  State). 

AnaDt  Narayan  Datar.Eaq.,  (  A -.-o nn lanl-llt* oral , Baiuua 
State). 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balance  (Km  Rs.  800  t* 
Re,  1,00,000  atlthe  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  i.Banm  and  on  ecc&s 
over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  wateregtoasrun. 
which  do  not  come  to  Rs.  8  per  half  year  will  be  r.lowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Reoeired  tor  long  or  short  periods  on  torn*  which  may  he 

MOeLOANS°,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arrraged 
against  approved  securities.  _ 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalf  ©fits  coastitneew  the  mx  ■ 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi¬ 
dends  Ld  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertake,  the  »Wnd 
rarchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  o  Stock  a* 
moderate  oharges,  particulars  of  which  may  be  learnt  o» 

application,  gAyjjjgg  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  at  ■ 4 1  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Ruie.  on  application.  C.  E.  RANDLE. 

15-4-:?  *>  _ 


Have  You  Ever  Tried  To^ 

Increase  Your  Business  • 

A  very  successful  merchant  one.  .aid  that  the  course  to 
experiment  is  a  great  business  asset. 

He  meant  by  this  that  the  merchant  met  try,  and  try, 
keep  on  trying. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  out  new  and  profitable  marttM. 

to  SELL  your  goods. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  put  youmdf  in  dfceot  touch  wrfh  the 
most  reliable  sources  of  supply  1 

Try  everything  that  holds  a  promiae  for  better  boalaeaa,  daaa 

business,  and  more  profits. 

Try  an  advertisement  in 

THE  CEYLON  TRADER 
Rates  from  28/  6d  to  £.2J.  per  iaaertloa. 

Subscription  10«/-  per  annum  post  free. 

LONDON  AQHNCY. 

The  Oversea.'  Publicity  &  Service 
9,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Laae,  Lo  don  W.C.  2- 

CEYLON: 

The  PuhMhert. 

THE  CEYLON  TRADER. 

I  S.  Patrick’s, 'WellewatU. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

THREE  READINGS  OF  a  PALM  ;  Ao  original  Indian  Story 
written  by  Mr.  Oaoar  8.  Surjia  Pande.  Price  Rs.  2-0-0.  Postage 

extra. 

REPORT  OP  THE  BOMBAY  REPRESS  STATIVE  CON¬ 
FERENCE:  Complete  proceedings  of  the  Representative 

Conference  held  in  Bombay  in  January  1922  with  appendices 
containing  Congress  Working  Committee’s  resolutions  at 
Bardoli  and  Bombay,  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  ultimatum  to  His 
Excellency  the  Vioeroy,  Correspondence  between  the  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  Representative  Conference  and  the  Government, 
etc.,  etc.  Price  Rs.  1  (postage  extra). 

MAHATMA  GANDHI  ;  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  aad  public 
activities  with  special  reference  to  Non-Co-operation  by  Mr.  K. 
Natarajan  (reprint  of  articles  appeared  ia  the  Reformer). 
Price  annas  8. 

A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT:  By  Mr.  Y.  S.  Sohoni.  The  life  of 
a  Dhed  in  Bombay.  Reprinted  from  the  Reformer.  Price  annas  4. 

UNIFICATION  OR  FEDERATION  ?  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  K. 
Natarajan  In  Poona.  (Repriated  from  the  Befo  rmer.)  Price 
annas  4. 

Apply  to  Manager,  The  Inlian  Social  Reformer,  Navsari 
Chambers,  Port,  Bombay. 


i  Portland  Cement, 

“  GANPRTI  ■'  BRAND. 

Guaranteed  to  pass  the  British  Standard 
and  all  Engineering  Specifications.  ) 

It  is  absolutely  uniform  and  most  finely  ) 
round,  which  means  economy  in  use  and  , 
strength  in  oonstructional  work.  S 

TATA  SONS,  Lei.,  } 

Agents,  The  Indian  Cement  Go.,  Ltd.  ) 
«  Bombay  House,"  24,  Bruce  Road,  i 
Fort,  BOMBAY,  f 
10  3-25  Works  at  Porbunder,  Kathiawad.  ( 

The  New  India  Assurance 
Company,  Ltd. 


Head  Offloei — Esplanade  Road, Fort,  Bombay 

SIR  D.  J.  TATA,  Kt.,  Chairman, 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  Rs.  ...  20,00,00,000 

SUBSCRIBED  „  „  ...  11,86,84,250 

PAID  UP  „  „  ...  1,18,68,425 

TOTAL  FUNDS  „  „  ...  1,69,38,229 

FIRE  INSURANCE.— At  Tariff  Rates  for  all  Classes.  Chart 
schedules  prepared.  Advice  given.  Facilities  for  dealing 
with  totalinsuranees  of  clients. 

COW  SEQUENTIAL.  LOSS,  i.  e.,  Loss  of  Profits  etc.,  as  a 
result  of  fire. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  The  aim  is  to  provide  insurance  for 
Merchants  on  conditions  similar  to  those  obtainable  in 
L^mdoo,  the  world’s  largest  Marine  Insurance  Market. 
MOTOR  CAR  I NSURANCB.— Complete  cover  in  every  way 
aod  prompt  settlements  of  claims. 

BAGGAGE  INSURANCE  at  reasonable  rates  whilst  travelling 
by  land  or  sea 

ALL  RISKS  INSURANCE  covering  Jewellery  and  other 
valuables  in  any  situation. 

OTHER  CLASSES  OP  INSURANCE  also  transacted. 

Apply  to  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

London  Agents  :  —  Sedgwiok  Collin*  (Agencies)  Ltd. 

Manager  for  U.  5-  A.: — Sommer  Ballard. 

Afcoac*  also  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Karachi,  Abmedabad, 
Maaguoa.  Peoaag,  Singapore,  Colombo.,  East  Africa, 
Poona,  etc  ,  ete. 

R.  J .  OUPP,— General  Manager* 


THE  UNION  BANKOF  INDIA  LTD. 


Subscribed  Capital  .  Rs.  1,19,70,000-0-0 

Paid-up  Capital  .  59,85,000  0-o 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 

Interest  allowed  at 

3  per  cent,  per  annnm  from  January  to  Jane. 

2£  per  oent.  per  annum  from  July  to  December, 
FIXED  AND  SHORT  DEPOSITS  received 
Rates  to  be  ascertained  on  application, 

SAVINGS  BANK. 

Interest  allowed  at  4^  per  cent.  Withdrawal i 
twice  a  week. 

Every  description  of  Banking  Business  trans.- 
acted. 

Managing  Agents  :  — 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA, 
LIMITED. 

T.'5H  BOMBAY  PROVINCIAL  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  BANK  LIlVlITEn, 

HEAD  OFFICEt — Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay, 
BRANCHES: — -Bararnati,  (Distriot  Poona). 

Islam  par  (District  Sstsra), 

Kopergeon  (District  Ahmednagrar), 

Dhnlia  (Distriot  West  Khendeab  ) 

Do  had  (Panoh  Mahals). 

Malegaon  (Dist.  Nasik.) 

Dondacha  (  District  West  Khandeeh  ) 

Parda  (  Distriot  East  Khandesh  ) 

Nora  (  District  Poona  ) 

Agency :  Kolhapnr 
SHARE  CAPITAL 
leaned:  Rs.  10,00,000 
Subscribed  :  Rs.  7, 92,200 
Paid  np  «  Rs.  7,47,060 

1.  The  Bank  finances  institutions  registered  under  tfce 
Cooperative  gooietiee  Act  in  the  Bombay  Praddeucy  at 
Ue  recommendation  of  the  Registrar,  Cooperative  Societies 
Bosubaj  presidency,  Poona. 

2.  Accounts  are  audited  by  a  spjcial  Government  Auditor 
and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  position  are  published  in 
the  Bombay  Government  Gaaette. 

8,  FIXED  DEPOSITS  are  received  for  long  and  shoit 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

'  i.  SAYINGS  BANK  ACOOUNT8  are  opened*  and 

Inkiest  allowed  at  4>%.  Ruloe  can  be  had  on  application. 

5.  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  opened  at  2^°/  inter  ss 
oo  daily  balances  not  exceeding  Rs.  25,000.  ° 

VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA, 

19-5-2 5  Managing  Director. 


JiU  *SSz  CJo. 

Kalbadevi  Road,  B  0  MB  A  T, 

Wo  undertake  every  kind  of  Ldthographio 
Art  Printing  in  dolours.  Publish  Fine  Art 
Pictures.  &o. 

Wholesale  &  kaCAii  Dealers  ia  Oaloiam  Carbide. 

Larft  Irzportort  of  Finest  Printing  Inics  and 
dolour. 

biqb  class  frame  makers. 
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“  It’s  Uie  oiind  tiiat 
makesthe  body  rich/’ 

If  it  ie  your  misfortune  to  have  a  weak  mind  and 
conseqaently  yon  are  not  relishing  good  physique, 
better  take  shelter  under  the  roof  of  onr  world- 
renowned  Atank  Nigrak  Pills ,  which  besides 
creating  mental  rejavenation,  cure  Brain-Fag, 
Indigestion,  Constipation  and  such  other  Mental 
and  Physical  disorders.  Only  a  Rupee  will  Fetch 
you  a  tin  with  32  pills. 

For  farther  particulars  please  write  to: — 

ATANK  NIGRAH  PHARMACY, 
Kalbadevi  Road, 

BOMBAY 


THE  SC1ND1A  STEAWl  NAVIGATftC  N 

COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fortnightly  sailings  between  Bombay 
m  Karachi  and  Calcutta,  Burma  calling 
fr  .  at  Galle,  Tuticorin,  Colombo  and  other 
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Cow  Protection 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Gandhi  s 
presidential  speech  at  the  Cow  Conference  held  during 
the  Congress  week  at  Belgnum  : — 

“I  hold  the  question  of  cow  protection  to  be  not  less 
momentous  but  in  certain  respects  even  of  far  greater 
moment  than  that  of  Swaraj.  I  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  just  as  so  long  ns  Hindu-Muslim  unity 
is  not  effected,  Hinduism  not  purged  of  the  taint  of 
untouchability  and  the  wearing  of  hand-spun  and 
hand-woven  Khaddar  does  not  become  universal,  Swarfij 
would  be  impossible  of  attainment,  even  so  the  term 
■  Swaraj  ’  would  be  devoid  of  all  meaning  so  long  as  we 
have  not  found  out  a  way  of  saving  the  cow,  for  that 
is  the  touchstone  on  which  Hinduism  must  be  tested 
and  proved  before  there  can  be  any  real  Swaraj  in  India. 

I  claim  to  be  a  Sanatani  Hindu.  People  may  laugh  and 
say  that  to  call  myself  a  Sanatani  Hindu  when  I  eat 
and  drink  from  the  hands  of  Musalmans  and  Chiistians, 
keep  an  uutouchable  girl  in  my  house  as  my  daughter 
and  do  not  even  hesitate  to  quote  the  Bible,  is  nothing 
short  of  doing  violence  to  language.  But  I  would  stall 
adhere  to  my  claim,  for  I  have  faith  in  me  which 
tells  me  that  a  day  would  come— may  be  most  probably 
after  I  am  dead  and  no  longer  present  in  this  world  in 
the  flesh  to  bear  witness— when  my  critics  would  recognize 
their  error  and  admit  the  justness  of  my  claim.  Pretty 
long  while  ago,  I  once  ivrote  in  Yovn q  India  an  article 
on  Hinduism,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  my  most 
thoughtful  writings  on  the  subject.  The  definition  of 
Hinduism  which  I  gave  in  it  is  probably  the  clearest 
that  I  have  ever  given.  After  defining  a  Hindu  as 
one  who  believed  in  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads,  recited 
the  Gayatri  and  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  rebirth  and 
transmigration  etc,  I  added  that  so  far  as  the  popular 
notion  of  Hinduism  was  concerned,  its  distinguishing 
feature  was  belief  in  cow  protection  and  reverence  for 
the  cow.  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  as  to  what  Hindus 
ten-thousand  years  ago  did.  I  know  there  are  scholars 
who  tell  us  that  cow-sacrifice  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  high  school  student  we  read 
a  sentence  in  our  Sanskrit’  text-book  to  the  effect  that 
the  Brahmins  of  old  used  to  eat  beef.  That  exercised 
my  mind  greatly  and  I  used  to  wonder  and  ask  myself 
whether  what  was  written  could  bo  after  all  true.  But 
as  I  grew  up  the  conviction  slowly  forced  itself  upon  me 
that  even  if  the  text  on  which  these  statements  were 
based  was  actually  part  of  the  Vedas,  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  could  not  be  correct.  I  had  conceived  of 


another  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  This  was  purely  for 
personal  satisfaction.  "  If  the  Vedic  text  under  reference 
was  incapable  of  beaming  any  other  interpretation  than 
the  literal,"  I  said  to  myself,  >  the  Brahmins  who  were 
alleged  to  bo  eating  beef  had  the  power  to  bring  the 
slaughtered  animals  back  to  life  again.”  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  speculation  does  not  concern 
the  general  mass  of  the  Hindus.  I  do  not  claim  to  he 
a  Vedic  scholar.  I  have  read  Sanskrit  Scriptures  largely 
in  translation.  A  layman  like  myself,  therefore  can 
hardly  have  any  locus  standi  in  a  controversy  like  this. 
But  I  have  confidence  in  myself.  Therefore  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  freely  express  to.  others  my  opinions  based 
on  my  inner  experience.  It  may  be  that  we  may  not 
be  all  able  to  agree  as  to  the  exact  meaning  and 
significance  of  cow  protection.  For  Hinduism  docs  not 
rest  on  the  authority  of  one  book  or  one  prophet ;  nor 
does  it  possess  a  common  creed — like  the  Kalima  of  Islam 
acceptable  to  all.  That  renders  a  common  definition  of 
Hinduism  a  bit  difficult,  but  therein  lies  its  strength 
also.  For,  it  is  this  special  feature  that  has  given  to 
Hinduism  its  inclusive  aud  assimilative  character  and 
made  its  gradual,  silent  evolution  possible.  Go  to  any 
Hindu  child  and  he  would  tell  you  that  cow  protection 
iE  the  supreme  duty  of  every  Hindu  and  that  any  one 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
a  Hindu. 

But  while  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  cow  protection,  I  do  not  at  all  endorse 
the  current  methods  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Some  of 
the  practices  followed  in  the  name  of  cow  protection 
cause  me  extreme  anguish.  My  heart  aches  within  me. 
Several  years  ago  I  wrote  in  “  Hind  Swaraj  ”  that  our 
cow  protection  societies  were  in  fact  so  many  cow  killing 
societies.  Since  then  and  after  my  return  to  India  in 
19J0  that  conviction  of  mine  has  grown  stronger  and 
firmer  everyday.  Holding  the  views  that  I  do,  therefore, 
I  have  naturally  felt  a  great  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  Presidentship  of  this  Conference.  Would  it  be  proper 
for  me  to  preside  over  this  Conference  under  these 
circumstances?  Would  I  at  all  succeed  in  convincing 
you  of.  the  soundness  of  my  views— radically  different  as 
they  are  from  the  commonly  accepted  notions  on  this 
subject?  These  were  the  questions  that  filled  my 
mind.  But  Mr.  Gangadhar  Kao  Deshpande  wired  to  me 
that  I  might  preside  over  the  conference  on  my  terms, 
that  Sjk  Chikodi  was  familiar  with  my  views  on  the 
matter  and  was  at  one  with  me  to  a  very  large  extent. 
So  much  by  way  of  personal  explanation. 
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Once,  while  in  Champaran,  I  was  asked  to  expound 
my  views  regarding  cow  protection.  I  told  my  Champaran 
friends  then  that  if  anybody  was  really  anxious  to  save 
the  cow,  he  ought  once  for  all  to  disabuse  his  mind  of 
the  notion  that  he  had  to  make  the  Christians  and 
Musalmans  to  desist  from  cow-killing.  Unfortunately 
today  we  seem  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  cow 
protection  consists  merely-  in  preventing  non-Hindus 
especially  Musalmans  from  beef-eating  and  cow-killing. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  Let  no  one,  however, 
conclude  from  this  that  I  am  indifferent  when  a  non- 
Hindti  kills  a  cow  or  that  1  can  bear  the  practice  of 
Cow-killing.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  probably  experiences 
a  greater  agonj  of  the  soul  when  a  cow  is  killed.  But 
what  am  I  to  do?  Am  I  to  , fulfil  my  Dharma 
fiiyself  or  am  I  to  get  it  fulfilled  by  proxy  ? 
Of  what  avail  would  be  may  preaching  Brahmo chart/a 
to  others  if  I  am  at  the  same  time  steeped 
in  vice  myself?  How  can  I  ask  Musalmans  to 
desist  from  eating  beef,  when  I  eat  it  myself  ?  But  supposing 
even,  that  I  myself  do  not  kill  the  cow,  is  it  any  part 
of  my  duty  to  make  the  Musalman,  against  his  will,  to 
do  liko  wise  ?  Musalmans  claim  that  Islam  permits  them 
to.  kill  the  cow.  To  make  a  Musalman,  therefore,  to 
abstain  from  Cow-killing  under  compulsion,  would  amount 
in  my  opinion  to  converting  him  to  Hinduism  by  force. 
Even  in  India  under  Swarajya,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  for  a  Hindu  majority  unwise  and  improper  to  coerce  by 
legislation  a  Musalman  minority  into  submission  to  statutory 
prohibition  of  cow  slaughter.  When  I  pledge  myself  to 
save  the  cow,  1  do  not  mean  merely  the  Indian  cow,  but 
the  cow  all  the  world  over.  My  religion  teaches  me  that 
I  should  by  my  personal  conduct  instil  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  might  hold  different  views,  the  conviction  that 
cow  killing  is  a  sin  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  My  ambition  is  no  less  than  to  see  the  principle 
of  cow  protection  established  throughout  the  world.  But 
that  requires  that  I  should  set  my  own  house  thoroughly 
in  order  first. 

Let  alone  other  provinces.  Would  you  believe  me 
if  I  told  you  that  the  Hindus  of  Gujarat  practice  cow 
killing?  You  will  wonder  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
in  Gujarat  the  bullocks  employed  for  drawing  carts  are 
goaded  With  spiked  rods  till  blood  oozes  from  their 
bruised  backs.  You  may  say  that  this  is  not  cow  killing 
but  bullock  killing.  But  I  see  no  difference  between  the 
two,  the  killing  of  the  cow  and  killing  her  male 
progeny.  Again  you  may  say  that  this  practice  may 
be  abominable  and  worthy  of  condemnation  *  but  it 
hardly  amounts  to  killing.  But  here,  again,  1  beg  to 
differ.  If  the  bullock  in  quostion  had  a  tongue  to  speak 
and  were  asked  which  fate  he  preferred — instantaneous 
death  under  the  butchers  knife  or  the  long-drawn 

ftgony  to  which  ho  is  subjected,  he  would  undoubtedly 
prefer  the  former.  At  Calcutta  a  Sindhi  gentleman 
used  to  meet  me  often.  He  used  always  to  tell  me 
stories  about  the  cruelty  that  was  practiced  by  milk¬ 
men  on  cows  in  Calcutta.  He  asked  me  to  see  for 

myself  the  process  of  milking  the  cows  as  carried 

On  in  the  dairies.  The  practice  of  blowing  is 

loathesome.  The  people  who  do  this  are  Hindus.  Again, 
no  where  in  the  world  is  the  condition  of  cattle  so 
poor  as  in  India.  No  where  in  the  world  would  you  find 
such  skeletons  of  cows  and  bullocks  as  you  do  in  our 


cow-worshipping  India.  No  where  arc  bullocks  worked 
so  beyond  their  capacity  as  here.  I  contend  that  so  long 
as  these  things  continue  we  have  no  right  to  ask  anybody 
to  stop  cow-killing.  In  Bhagawat  in  one  place  the 
illustrious  author  describes  the  various  things  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  India’s  downfall.  One  of  the 
causes  mentioned  is  that  we  have  given  up  cow 
protection.  To-day  I  -want  to-  bring  home  to  you  if 
I  can  the  close  relation  which  exists  -between  the 
present  poverty-stricken  condition  of  India  and'  our 
failure  to  protect  the  cow.  We,  who  live  in  cities 
probably  can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  poverty 
of  Our  poor  folk.  Millions  upon  millions  Cannot  afford 
to  have  two  full  meals  per  day.  Some  live  on 
rotten  rice  only.  There  are  others  for  whom  salt  and 
chillies  arc  the  only  table  luxuries.  Is  it  not  a  just 
nemesis  for  our  belying  of  our  religion  ? 

Then  in  India  we  have  the  system  of  Pitijrapoh . 
Tho  way  in  which  most  of  these  are  managed  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  And  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
the  people  who  are  mostly  responsible  for  them  are 
Jains ,  who  are  out  and  out  believers  in  Ahimea.  Well 
organised,  these  Pittjra  pols  ought  to  bo  flourishing 
dairies  supplying  pure  good  milk  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the 
poor.  I  am  told  however  that  even  in  a  rich  city  like 
Ahmcdabad  there  are  cases  of  the  wives  of  labourers 
feeding  their  babies  on  flour  dissolved  in  water.  There 
cannot  be  a  sadder  commentary  on  the  3\ay  in  which  we 
protect  the  cow  thin  that  in  a  country  which  has  such 
an  extensive  system  of  Pittjra  pols  the  poor  should 
experience  a  famine  of  pure,  good  milk.  That  I  hope 
will  serve  to  explain  to  you  how  our  failure'  to  protect 
the  cow  at  ono  end  of  the  chain  results  in  our  skin  and 
bono  starvlings  at  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  I  am  asked  how  to  save  the  .cow, 
my  first  advice  will  be,  “  dismiss  from  your  minds  the 
Musalmans  and  Christians  altogether  and  mind  your 
own  duty  first.”  I  have  been  telling  Maulana  Shaukat 
Ali  all  along  that  1  was  helping  him  to  save  his  cow 
i.e.  the  Xhilafat,  because  I  hoped  to  save  my  cow 
thereby.  I  am  prepared  to  place  my  life  in  the  hands 
of  the  Musalmans,  to  live  merely  on  their  sufferance.. 
Why?  Simply  that  I  might  be  able  to  protect  the  cow. 
I  hope  to  achieve  the  end  not  by  entering  into  a 
bargain  with  the  Musalmans  but  by  bringing  about  a 
change  of  heart  in  them.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done 
I  hold  my  soul  in  patience.  For  I  have  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such  a  change  of  heart  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  our  own  correct  conduct 
towards  them  and  by  our  personal  example. 

Cow-slaughter  and  man -slaughter,  are  in  tiiy  opinion 
the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  And  tho  remedy  for 
both  is  identical  i.e.  thaf>  we  develop  the  Ahimsa 
principle  and  endeavour  to  win  over  our  opponents  by 
love.  The  test  of  love  is  tapasya  and  tapsya  means 
suffering.  I  offered  to  share  with  the  Musalmans  their 
suffering  to  the  best  of  my  capacity  not  merely  because 
I  wanted  their  cooperation  for  winning  Swaraj  but  also 
bccausa  I  had  in  mind  the  object  of  saving  the  cow. 
The  Koran ,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  it, 
declares  it  to  be  a  sin  to  take  the  life  of  any  living  being 
Without  cause.  I  want  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
onvince  the  Musalmans  that  to  kill  the  cow  is  practically 
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to  kill  their  fellow  countrymen  and  friends— the  Hindus. 
The  Koran  Bays  that  there  can  *be  no  heaven  for  one 
who  sheds  the  blood  of  an  innocent  neighliour.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  anxious  to  establish  the  best  neighbourly- 
relations  with  the  Musalmans.  I  scrupulously  avoid  -doing 
anything  that  might  hurt  their  fee! digs,  I  even  try  to 
respect  their  prejudices.  But  I  do  this  not  in  a  spirit 
of  bargain,  I  ask  them  for  no  reward.  For  that  I  look 
to  God  only.  My  Gita  tells  me  that  evil  can  never 
result  from  a  good  action.  Therefore  I  must  help  the 
Musalmans  from  a  pare  sense  of  duty— without  making 
any  terms  with  them.  For  more  cows  are  killed  today 
for  the  sake  of  Englishmen  in  India  than  for  the 
Musalmans.  I  want  to  convert  the  former  also.  I 
would  like  to  convince  them  that  whilst  they  are  in 
Our  midst  their  duty  lies  in  getting-  rid  of  their  Western 
culture  to  the  extent  that  it  eoir.os  in  conflict  with  ours. 

on  will  thus  see  that  even  our  self-interest  requires  us 
to  observe  Ahimta.  By  Ahima  we  will  be  able  io  save 
the  cow  and  also  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  English. 

I  want  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  all  by  sacrifice. 
But  if  I  do  not  approach  the  English  on  bent  knees,  as 
I  the  Musalmans  that  is  bocanse  the  former  are 
intoxicated  with  power.  The  Musalman  is  a  follow  sufferer 
m  slavery.  We  can  therefore  speak  to  him  as  a  friend 
and  a  comrade.  The  Englishman  on  the  contrary  is 
unable  to  appreciate  our  friendly  advances.  Ho  would 
spurn  them.  He  does  not  care  for  our  friendship,  he 
iv.u-.ls  to  patronize  us.  We  want  neither  his  insults 
nor  his  patronage.  We  therefore  let  him  alone.  Our 
Shastras  have  laid  down  that  charity  should  ire  given 
only  to  a  deserving  person,  that  knowledge  should  be 
imparted  only  to  one  who  is  desirous  of  having  it.  So 
we  content  ourselves  with  non-cooperating  with  our 
rulers  mot  out  of  hatred  but  in  a  spirit  of  love. 

It  was  beoanso  love  was  the  motive  force  behind  non¬ 
cooperation  that  I  advised  suspension  of  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  when  violence  broke  out  in  Bomhay  and 
Chauri  Chaura.  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  Englishmen 
that  I  wanted  to  win  Swaraj  not  by  shedding  their  blood 
bat  bv  making  them  feel  absolutely  at  ease  as  regards  the 
safety  of  their  persons.  What  profit  would  it  bo  if  I 
succeed  in  saving  a  few  cows  from  death  by  using  force 
against  persons  who  do  not  regard  cow-killing  as  sinful. 
Cow  protection  than  can  only  be  seourcd  by  cultivating 
universal  1  Headlines*,  i-  e.  AUmsa.  Mow  you  will  understand 
why  I  regard  the  question  of  cow  protection  as  greater 
even  than  tlmt;of  Swaraj.  The  fact  is  that  the  oapaqitv 
to  achieve  the  former  will  suffice  for  the  latter  purpose 
as  well.  1  ‘ 

So  far  J,  have  confined  myself  to  the  grosser  or  material 
aspect  ot  cow  protection  t.  e.  the  aspect  that  refers  to 
the  animal  cow  only.  In  its  finer  or  spiritual  sense 
the  term  cow  protection  means  the  protection  of  every 
living  creature.  Today  the  world  does  not  fully  realize 
the  force  and  possibilities  that  lie  hidden  in  Ahimsc 
-The  scriptures  of  Christians,  Musalmans  and  Hindus  are 
all  replete  with  the  teaching  of  ihim,a.  But  we  do  not 
know  its  full  import.  The  Jm,s  of  old  performed 
terrible  penances  and  austerities  to  discover  the  right 
meaning  of  sacred  texts.  To  day  we  have  at  least  two 
interpretations  of  the  Gayatri.  Which  one  of  them  is 
correct,  that  of  the  Sanatanists  or  that  of  the  AVya 
Smajists?  Who  can  say?  But  our  Jiieki,  made  the 
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startling  discovery  (and  every  day  I  feel  more  and  more 
convinced  of  'its  truth)  that  sacred  texts  and  inspired 
writings  yield  their  truth  only  in  proportion  as  one  has 
advanced  in  the  praotice  of  Amimaa  and  truth.  The 
greater  the  realization  of  truth  and  Ahinuta  the  greater 
the  illumination.  These  same  Rithii  declared  that 
cow  protection  was  the  supreme  duty  of  a  Hindu  and 
that  its  performance  brought  one  A/okiha  1. 1.  salvation. 
Mow  I  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  by  merely  protecting 
the  animal  cow,  one  can  attain  Mokih'i.  For  Mokiha  one 
must  completely  get  rid  of  one's  lower  feelings  like 
attachment,  hatred,  anger,  jealousy  etc.  It  follows,  theTefoie, 
that  the  meaning  of  cow  protection  in  terms  of  JUukahu 
must  be  much  wider  and  far  more  comprehensive  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  cow  protection  which  can 
bring  one  Mokxhn  must,  from  its  very  nature  include 
the  protection  of  everything  that  feels.  Therefore  in 
mv  opinion,  every  little  breach  of  the  Akimta 
principle,  like  causing  hurt  by  harsh  speech  to  any 
one,  man,  woman  or  child,  to  cause  pain  to  the 
weakest  and  the  most  insignificant  creature  on  earth 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  cow  protection, 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  sin  of  beef-eating— differring 
from  it  in  degree,  if  at  all,  rather  than  in  kind.  That 
being  so,  I  hold  that  with  all  our  passions  let  loose 
we  cannot  to-day  claim  to  be  following  the  principle  of 
cow  protection. 

At  Lahore  I  met  Lala  Dlianpatrai,  somewhat  of  a 
crank  like  myself.  He  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to 
save  the  cow  I  should  wean  the  Hindus  from  their 
false  notions.  He  said  it  was  Hindus  who  sold  cows  to 
the  Musalman  butcher  and  but  for  them  the  latter 
ivoald  have  no  cows  to  kill.  The  reason  for  this  practice 
he  told  mo  was  economical.  The  village  commons  that 
served  as  grazing  grounds  for  the  cattle  had  been 
enclosed  by  the  Government  and  so  people  could  not 
afford  to  keep  cows.  He  suggested  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  was  no  longer  necessary,  lie  told  me,  to 
sell  cows  that  had  ceased  to  give  milk.  He  himself, 
ho  said,  hail  tried  the  experiment  of  buying  snch  cows. 
He  then  put  them  to  the  plough.  After  some  time, 
if  proper  care  was  taken,'  they  put  on  flesh  and  lieoame 
fit  to  bear  again.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  this  practice  shonld 
not  be  generally  adopted  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by 
Lila  Dhanpatrai.  Oar  Sliastras,  certainly  have  nowhere 
said  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  cow  not  be 
used  for  draught  purposes.  If  we  feed  the  coiv  properly, 
tend  it  carefully  and  than  use  h0r  for  drawing  carts  or 
working  the  plough,  always  taking  care  not  to  tax  her 
beyond  her  capacity,  there  can  be  nothing  .wrong  in  it. 

I  therefore  commend  the  suggestion  for  consideration 
and  adoption  if  it  is  found  to  be  workable.  We  may 
not  look  down  upon  a  person  if  he  tries  to  protect  ‘the 
cow  in  this  manner.  ' 
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Interrogatories  Answered 

(By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 

During  la3t  month  I  had  a  hearty  discussion  with 
an  English  friend,  who  takes  deep  interest  in  matters 
Indian  and  who  is  anxious  to  serve  India  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  publish  the 
gist  of  our  conversation.  I  readily  agreed  but  asked  him 
to  jot  down  the  points  he  raised  which  lie  gladly  did. 
1  do  not  disclose  the  friend's  name  as  the  name  does 
not  matter.  It  is  my  views  that  matter  because  they 
are  exciting  some  interest  at  the  present  moment.  If  I 
am  a  friend  of  Englishmen,  as  I  claim  to  be,  I  must 
patiently  answer  all  the  doubts  that  may  arise  in  their 
minds.  The  English  friend  put  the  questions  not  all  on 
his  own  behalf  but  mostly  on  behalf  of  those  Englishmen 
who  had  orginally  raised  them. 

Here  are  the  questions  with  answers. 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  your  insistence  upon 
the  Khaddar  programme  as  a  means  of  obtaining  Swaraj  ? 

I  am  interested  in  the  attainment  of  Swaraj 
only  by  non-violent  and  truthful  means.  This  is  possible 
only  through  a  diligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  the 
Khaddar  programme.  Swaraj  can  be  peacefully  attained 
only  if  the  whole  Indian  mass  work  as  with  one  will,  be 
it  "on  ever  so  little  a  constructive  and  useful  thing  for 
ever  so  little  a  time.  Such  an  effort  presupposes  national 
consciousness.  This  is  possible  only  through  the  spinning 
wheel.  It  is  not  remunerative  enough  for  individuals. 
It  is  therefore  not  enough  incentive  for  an  individual 
selfishly  inclined.  It  is  however  enough  to  raise  at  a 
bound  the  national  prosperity  in  an  appreciable  manner. 
An  increase  of  one  rupee  per  head  per  year  may  mean 
nothing  to  the  individual.  But  Rs.  5,000/-  in  a 
village  containing  a  population  of  as  many  would  mean 
the  payment  of  land  revenue  or  other  dues.  Thus  the 
spinning  wheel  means  national  consciousness  and  a 
contribution  by  every  individual  to  a  definite  constructive 
national  work.  If  India  can  demonstrate  her  capacity  for 
such  an  achievement  by  voluntary  effort  she  is  ready 
for  political  Swaraj.  Any  lawful  demand  of  a  nation 
with  a  will  of  its  own  must  prove  irresistible.  I  have 
hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  immense  economic  value  of 
the  wheel  and  its  product  Khaddar.  Eor  it  is  obvious. 
The  economic  prosperity  of  India  must  indirectly  affect 
the  course  of  her  .political  history — even  using  the  word 
« political  ’  in  its  narrow  sense.  Lastly,  when  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  India  by  Lancashire  ceases  by  reason  of  the 
ability  of  India  through  the  Wheel  to  clothe  herself  and 
consequently  to  exclude  foreign  cloth  and  therefore  also 
Lancashire  cloth,  England  will  have  lost  the  feverish 
anxiety  at  any  cost  to  hold  India  under  subjection. 

This  means  revolutionising  the  national  taste  ?  Do 
you  expect  to  pursuade  your  countrymen  to  give  up 
the  use  of  foreign  cloth  ? 

I  do.  After  all  I  am  asking  for  very  little. 
Millions  are  indifferent  as  to  what  they  wear.  They 
merely  look  to  the  cheapness  of  the  articles  they  buy. 


It  is  the  middle  class  whose  taste  has  to  be  revised. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  substitution  of  foreign  cloth  by 
Khaddar  is  an  impossible  task  for  them.  Moreover  it 
should  be  remembered  that  nowadays  it  is  possible  for 
Khaddar  to  suit  a  large  variety  of  tastes.  And  improve¬ 
ment  in  fineness  is  making  steady  progress.  I  am  therefore 
of  opinion  that  if  any  ..constructive  work  is  cap.able  of 
success,  it  is  the  Khaddar  programme. 

What  do  you  mean  by  Swaraj  and  what  are  its 
limitations,  if  any  ? 

By  Swaraj  I  mean  the  Government  of  India  by^ 
the  consent  of  the  people  ascertained'  by  the  vote  of  the 
largest  number  of  the  adult  population,  male  or  female, 
native  born  or  domiciled  who  have  contributed  by  manual 
labour  to  the  senior  of  the  State  and  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  having  their  names  registered  as  voters. 
This  Government  should  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
British  connection  on  absolutely  honourable  and  equal 
terms.  Personally  I  have  not  despaired  of  the  substitution 
for  the  present  servile  condition  of  equal  partnership  or 
association.  But  I  would  not  for  one  moment  hesitate 
to  countenance  or  bring  about  complete  severance  if  it 
became  necessary  i.e.  if  the  connection  impeded  India’s 
full  growth. 

To  what  extent  are  you  committed  to  the  programme 
and  methods  of  the  Swaraj  Party  ? 

I  am  personally  committed  neither  to  the  programme 
nor  to  the  methods  of  the  Swaraj  party.  As  a 
Congressman  I  recognise  its  undoubted  influence  in  the 
country  and  therefore  its  right  to  represent  the  Congress 
— a  right  which  it, now  enjoys  by  arrangement  but  which 
it  otherwise  might  have  secured  by  a  party  vote. 

What  are  the  relations  between  you  and  the 
leaders  of  that  party  ? 

They  are  of  a  most  cordial  character.  I  give 
them  the  same  credit  for  patriotic  service  and  sacrifice 
that  I  would  like  to  claim  for  myself. 

It  has  been  stated  that  you  'have  surrendered  to 
Mr.  Das — ? 

The  statement  is  true  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
avoided  a  quarrel  among  Congressmen.  But  it  is  not 
true  if  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  I 
have  surrendered  an  -iota  of  my  principles. 

Was  not  your  attitude  On  the  Saha  resolution 
different  from  the  one  you  have  now  adopted  ? 

Not  in  the  least.  At  the  time  of  the  Saha 
resolution  I  was  opposing  an  internal  error.  At  the 
present  moment  I  am  resisting  external  oppression  based 
on  erroneous  assumptions.  Moreover,  my  attempt  then  to 
secure  consistency  of  conduct  and  control  of  the  Congress 
executive  by  one  party  must  not  be  confused  with  my 
action  on  the  Saha  resolution.  The  two  things  were 
totally  different  and  were  not  even  inter— related.  As 
soon  as  I  discovered  that  the  attempt  to  secure  unity  of 
control  led  to  bad  blood,  I  retraced  my  steps  and  declared 
complete  surrender  to  the  Swaraj  Party. 

It  has  been  stated  that  you  have  lost  your  moral 
authority  by  your  surrender — ? 

Moral  authority  is  never  retained  by  any  attempt 
to  hold  on  to  it.  It  comes  without  seeking  and  is 
retained  without  effort.  I  am  not  conscious  of  loss  of 
moral  authority,  for  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  being 
of  any  single  act  compromising  my  moral  conduct. 
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What  I  have  undoubtedly  lost  is  the  intellectual 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  educated  men  in  my 
presentation  of  the  means  of  attaining,  Swaraj,  e.  g.  the 
spinning  wheel. 

Why  do  you  insist  upon  non-cooperation  while 
every  one  of  the  activities  has  failed  ?  What  is  the 
purpose  in  speaking  of  its  suspension  ? 

I  do  not  insist  now.  But  I  do  not  admit  that 
every  one  of  the  activities  has  failed.  On  the  contrary, 
every  activity  of  non-cooperation  succeeded  to  an 
extent.  I  can  speak  only  of  its  suspension  because  to  me 
npn-cooperation  is  a  vital  piinciple  of  life  and  because - 
in  my  opinion  it  has  done  India  and,  if  you  will,  the 
world  an  amount  of  good  of  which,  at  present,  we  have 
not  adequate  conception  and  also  because,  if  I  found  an 
atmosphore  of  substantial  non-violence  and  real  co-operation 
among  the  people  and  if  the  end  remained  still  unattained, 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  adviso  its  resumption  by  the, 
nation. 

How  do  you  propose  to  solve  the  Hindu-Muslim 
problem  ? 

By  constantly  insisting  upon  both  the  communities 
cultivating  mutual  respect  and  trust  and  by  insisting 
upon  Hindus  surrendering  out  o£  strength  to  the 
Musalman  in  every  mundane  matter  and  by  showing 
that  those  who  claim  to  be  nationalists^, and  are  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  should  stand  out  in  any  unseemly 
competition  for  legislative  or  administrative  control.  I 
hope  also  to  achieve  the  end  by  demonstrating  that 
real  Swaraj  will  come  not  by  the  acquisition  of  authority 
by  a  few  but  by  the  acquisition  of  the  capacity  by  all 
to  resist  authority  when  it  is  abused.  In  other  words 
Swaraj  is  to  be  attained  by  educating  the  masses  to  a 
sense  of  their  capacity  to  regulate  and  control 
authority. 

What  is  your  own  real  attitude  towards  the  English 
and  your  hope  about  England  ? 

My  attitude  towards  the  English  is  one  of  utter 
friendliness  and  respect.  I  claim  to  he  their  friend, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  my  nature  to  distrust  a  single 
human  being  or  to  believe  that  any  nation  on  earth  is 
inoapable  of  redemption.  I  have  re9peet  for  Englishmen, 
because  I  recognise  their  bravery,  their  spirit  of  sacrifice 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  good  for  themselves,  their 
cohesion  and  their  powers  of  vast  organisation.  My 
hope  about  them  is  that  they  will  at  no  distant 
date  retrace  their  steps,  revise  their  policy  of  exploitation 
of  undisciplined  and  ill-organised  races  and  give  tangible 
proof  that  India  is  an  equal  friend  and  partner  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  to  come.  Whether  such  an 
event  will  ever  come  to  pass  will  largely  depend  upon 
our  own  conduct.  That  is  to  say  I  have  hope  of  England 
because  I  have  hope  of  India.  We  will  not  for  eve- 
remain  disorganised  and  imitative.  Beneath  the  present 
disorganisation,  demoralisation  and  lack  of  initiative 
I  can  discover  organisation,  moral  strength  and  initiative 
forming  themselves.  A  time  is  coming  when  England 
will  be  glad  of  India’s  friendship  and  India  will  disdain 
to  reject  the  proferred  hand  because  it  has  once 
despoiled  her.  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
proof  of  my  hope.  It  is  based  on  an  immutable  faith. 
And  it  is  a  poor  faith  that  is  based  on  proof  commonly 
called. 


Notes 

How  not  to  do  it 

Jamiot-ul-Tabligh  Islam  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  translation  of  a  resolution  reoently  passed  by  it. 

“Resolved  that  the  responsibility  for  the  entire 
series  of  deplorable  events  which  took  place  during 
the  recent  disturbances  at  Kohat  and  whioh  resulted 
in  great  loss  of  life  and  property  to  the  residents 
of  that  place,  lies  with  the  person  oi  persons  who 
published  at  Kohat  the  offensive  and  provoking 
pamphlet  which  contained  vile  attacks  on.  Islam  and 
deeply  wounded  the  religious  feelings  of  Musalmans. 
The  Hiudus  who  fired  shots  and  killed  Musalmans 
are  also  responsible  for  aggravating  the  delicate 
situation  still  further.  This  Jamiet  expresses  sympathy 
with  all  those  residents  of  Kohat,  irrespective  of  creed 
and  caste,  who  suffered  loss  of  life  or  property  in 
the  course  of  these  disturbances.  As  a  religious 
society,  this  Jamiet  feels  bound  to  point  out  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  otheT  political  leaders  that 
unless  scurrilous  attacks,  in  writing  or  by  speech,  on 
religion  and  founders  and  leaders  of  religious 
movements  are  absolutely  stopped,  the  oreation  and 
maintenance  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity  in  India  will 
always  bo  found  impossible.” 

I  am  unable  to  congratulate  the  Jamiet  on  its  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  both  the  parties  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  main  facts  although  no  impartial 
inquiry  has  yet  been  held.  Is  it  an  established  fact  that 
the  responsibility  for  *  the  entire  series  of  deplorable 
events’  lies  with  ‘  the  person  or  persons  who  published 
at  Kohat  the  offensive  and  provoking  pamphlet’?  Is  it 
also  an  established  fact  that  ‘the  Hindus  who  fired  shots 
and  killed  Musalmans  are  also  responsible  for  aggravating 
the  delicate  situation  still  further  ’  ?  If  the  two  facts 
abovo  mentioned  are  clearly  established  the  Hindus  at 
least  are  not  entitled  to  any  sympathy  which  the  Jamiet 
shows  for  the  loss  in  life  and  property  suffered  by  therm 
For  they  have  ruaped  what  they  have  sown.  .  The 
Jamiet  is  therefore  inconsistent  in  showing  sympathy 
to  the  Hindus.  And  what  is  the  point  in  the  Jamiet 
telling  me  and  other  political  leaders  that  1  unless 
scurrilous  attacks  on  religion  and  founders  of  religious  move¬ 
ments  are  absolutely  stopped  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  Hindu-Muslim  unity  in  India  will  always  be  found 
impossible  ’  ?  If  what  the  Jamiet  contends  is  true,  is  not 
the  impossibility  of  unity  a  fact  for  the  Jamiet  to  note 
as  well  as  the  political  leaders  ?  And  must  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity  be  impossible  because  some  person 
delivers  attacks  on  religion  ?  According  to  the  Jamiet 
one  insane  Hindu  or  one  insane  Musalman  is  enough  to 
make  Hindu-Muslim  unity  impossible.  Fortunately 
Hindu-Muslim  unity  does  not  finally  depend  upon 
religious  or  political  leaders.  It  depends  upon  the 
enlightened  selfishness  of  the  masses  belonging  to  both 
the  communities.  They  cannot  be  misled  for  all  time. 
But  I  hope  that  the  original  resolution  of  the  Jamiet 
does  not  read  as  bad  as  the  translation  before  me. 

Mian  FazI-i-Hussain 

A  correspondent  asks  me  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  interview  I  had  with  Mian  Fazl-i-Hussain  during  my 
last  visit  to  Lahore.  I  gladly  comply.  I  had  a  very' 
pleasant  time  with  the  Mian  Saheb.  His  manners  were 
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most  charming.  He  was  reasonable  and  plausible  in  his 
conversation.  He  protested  against  the  charge  of 
par  .al.ty  brought  against  him  by  Hindus.  He  said 
that  he  was  trying  to  do  tardy  justice  and  that 
too  in  an  incomplete  manner  to  the  Musalmans. 
He  was  accessible  to  all  and  was  anxious  to  explain  his 
own  position  to  anybody  who  cared  to  study  the 
question.  More  than  this,  no  man  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  anything  to  be 
saul  against  the  Mian  Saheb's  policy,  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  study  the  question  on  either 
side.  When  I  am  able  to  do  so  I  shall  gladly  publish 
my  opinion  of  Mian-  Fazl-i-Hussain's  claim  that  he  has 
done  less  than  justice  to  the  Musalmans.  Sufficient  in  the 
mean  time  for  me  to  feel  that,  in  JMisn  Hari-i-Hnssain 
one  has  a  gentleman,  culm,  cool,  dignified  and  reasonable  io 
(leal  with. 

Our  Helplessness 

Orders  are  pouring  in  at  the  Ashram  at  Sabarmati 
for  spinning  wheels,  spindles,  slivers  etc..  If  we  were 
well  organised,  such  helplessness  should  be  impossible, 
lime  was  when  every  village  carpenter  could  make  a 
spinning  wheel.  Today  city  carpenters  often  do  not  know 
what  a  spinning  wheel  is  like,  and  they  equally  often 
refuse  to  make  one  from  a  model.  Similarly  whereas 
formerly  every  carder  knew  how  to  make  slivers,  today 
they  shrug  their  shoulders  or  want  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices.  But  the  success  of  handspinning  depends  upon 
our  resourcefulness  and  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
ar  isans  of  India.  No  single  institution  can  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  the  wheel  and  its  accessaries, 
fortunately. .things  are  improving  but  not  as  fast  as  they 
ought.  Those  who  are  in  need  should  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  these  things  made  in  their  own  cities  or 
districts  before  ordering  things  from  the  Ashram  No 
doubt  it  is  better  to  get  them  even  from  the  Ashram  than 
wait  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  for  them. 

®°  f“r  aS  slivers  are  concerned,  I  agree  with  Mr.  K. 
banthanam  who  showed  in  his  admirable  essay  that  every 
spinner  should  make  his  own  slivers.  Carding  with  "a 
small  bow  is  an  incredibly  simple  and  easy  performance. 

It  is  learnt  much  more  quickly  than  spinning.  And  wood 
carding  invariably  adds  to  the  output  of  yarn  “and 
facilitates  its  evenness.  For  those  who  spin  for  wa^es 
carding  adds  to  their  earnings.  There  are  carders  all 
over  India  who  can  make  a  full  living  out  of  carding. 

A  good  carder  can  earn  twelve  annas  per  day— not  so 
a  good  spinner.  Every  Congress  Committee  worth  the 
name  must  have  a  depot  for  making  and  supplying  wheels 
and  the  accessories. 

In  Case  of  Missppropriation 

An  Andhra  friend  writes : — 

“  Many  people  are  taking  undue  advantage  and 
not  paying ^the  amounts  due  to  Congress  Committees 
and  Khaddar  Boards  knowing  it  for  certain  that 
icy  would  not  proceed  against  them  in  British 
courts  This  of  course  amounts  to  misappropriation 
and  cheating  if  not  worse.  In  view  of  what  von 
ave  written  already  regarding  misappropriation  of 
iunds,  and  now  the  removal  of  ban  on  courts,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  Congress  Committees 
can  proceed  in  courts  under  these  circumstances." 
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1  have  already  given  my  opinion  ia  such  cases.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  even  when  the  boycott  of  courts  was  on 
foot  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  Committees  to  proceed 
against  fraudulent  and  defaulting  debtors.  The  boycott 
was  not  meant  for.  the  Congress  to  commit  suicide. 
It  presupposed  honesty  on  the  part  of  those  who  dealt 
with  the  Congress. 

A*  I.  K.  B.*s  Resolutions 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  concerned  to  the  following 
resolutions  of  the  A.  I.  K.  B.  regarding  the  working  of 
the  Congress  Franchise: 

“  In  view  of  the  Congress  having  made  hand- 
spinning  part  of  the  franchise  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  Provincial  Committees  to  receive  facilities  in  the 
matter,  the  All-India  Kbadi  Board  resolves  that  it 
wall  bo  prepared  to  give  the  following  assistance 
directly  ns  well  as  through  the  Provincial  Khadi 
Boards. 

1.  The  Board  will  be  prepared  to  supply  cotton 
to  any  province  where  cotton  is  not  easily  available. 

2.  .  The  Board  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  cotton  loans  on  terms  to  be  arranged. 

"•  Tllis  Board  advises  the  Provincial  Khadi 
Boards  to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  enable 
members  to  get  models 'for  making  good  Chnrkhas 
and  carding  bows  and  supply  all  necessary  accessories, 
ns  also  to  assist  in  (he  matter  of  getting  carded  slivers 
until  members  make  their  own  arrangements. 

1.  The  Board  will,  so  far  as  possible,  arrange 
for  experts  to  give  the  necessary  tuition  in  carding, 
spinning,  etc.,  under  arrangements  to  be  made  with 
the  Board. 

o.  The  Board  will  be  prepared  to  buy  yarn 
from  any  provincial  Congress  Committee  at  Bazaar 
rates  Or  Io  get  it  woven  for  the  Committees. 

b.  The  Board  will  be  prepared,  if  so  desired, 
to  supply  hand-spun  yarn  at  reasonable  rates  in 
connection  with  the  yarn  required  for  satisfving  the 
franchise. 

7.  The  Board  warns  individuals  and  oommittees 
against  buying  hand-spun  yarn  from  the  Bazaar  for 
the  purpose  of  the  yarn  franchise  as  the  Bazaar  yarn 
is  likely  to  be  mill  yarn  or  spun  from  mill  slivers 
or  and  not  to  be  even  and  well-twisted.  ( It  is  possible 
only  for  experts  to  distinguish  between  mill-spun  and 
hand-spun  yarn  or  to  say  when  yarn  is  well  twisted, 
even  experts  will  bo  unable  to  say  when  hand-spun 
yarn  is  spnn  from  mill  made  slivers. ) 

Lastly,  (he  Board  will  be  prepared  to  give 
any  further  information  or  help  to  individuals  or 
Committees  which  it  is  in  its  power  to  give.” 

Time  is  running  against  us.  I  hope  therefore  that 
the  Provincial  Committees  are  organising  themselves 
under  the  new  franchise.  Properly  worked,  its  possibilities 
are  immense.  But'  the  working  requires  attention  to 
(he  minutest  details.  And  when  once  the  organisation 
is  in  working  order,  it  must  grow  from  day  to  day  in 
geometrical  progression  and  make  the  Congress  a  seif 
supporting,  wealth  producing  institution. 


m.  k.  a. 
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The  Vykom  Struggle 

(  By  G.  F.  Andrew t ) 

I  have  been  to  Vykom  and  it  is  impossible  adequately 
to  describe  how  deeply  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  work  of  Satyagraha  which  is  now  going 
On.  Order  reigns  in  every  part,  everything  is  perfectly 
peaceful  and  quiet  both  on  the  side  of  the  Satyagrahis 
.and  on  the:  side  of  the  police.  Yet  all  the  while  a 
desperate  struggle  is  proceeding  and  it  can  Only  end  in 
victory  foT  Satyagraha. 

I  saw  each  of  the  barricades  in  turn.  One  volunteer 
was  sitting  by  the  road  side,  spinning  away  at  a  Charkha. 
Two  others  were  standing  quite  quietly  at  the  entrance 
to  the  roads,  while  the  police  of  Travancore  stood 
opposite  them  blocking  their  entrance.  .  Thus  they  stood 
opposite  to  one  another  in  relays  for  six  hours  at  a  time. 
One  batch  goes  at  six  in  the  morning  and  leaves  at  12 
noon.  Tile  other  batch  goes  at  noon  and  leaves  at 
h  p.m.  As  they  go  along  the  streets  back  to  their 
homes  they  sing  songs  about  the  glory  of  the  Charkha 
and  the  removal  of  untoucliability.  The  people  run  out 
to  watch  them ;  and  it  i$  as  clear  to  me  as  possible 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  place  are  on 
their  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  evening  I  met 
the  Opposition  face  to  face.  They*  were  chiefly  Nambudri 
Brahmins,  and  their  position  was  hard  and  unbendig. 
They  declared,  that  the  temple  would  be  polluted  if  the 
Ezhavas  went  down  the  road  ;  if  the  temple  was  polluted 
they  would  have  to  desert  it  and  would  have  no  place  of 
worship.  I  asked  them  pointedly,  whether  God  himself 
could  bo  polluted  by  the  nearness  of  any  of  his  human 
creatures.  They  were  not  prepared  to  argue  the  point. 
All  that  they  said  was,  “  Our  ancestors  did  this  and  we 
are  following  in  their  footsteps.”  One  of  them  said  to  me, 
“Why  did  Mahatma  Gandhi  come  back  to  India  at  all  ? 
Why  did  he  leave  his  work  in  South  Africa  in  order  to 
come  and  disturb  us  here  ?  Has  not  his  work  in  South  Africa 
suffered  loss  by  his  absence  ?  ”  I  answered  “  Indeed,  it 
has;  but  his  work  here  is  equally  important  and  it  is  the 
same  struggle  both  horc  and  there.  In  South  Africa 
it'  is.  the  struggle  against  untouchability  imposed  by 
the  white  race.  Here  it  is  untouchability  imposed  by 
the  higher  castes.” 

They  looked  at  me  incredulously,  and  I  explained 
to  them  that  they  were  doing  towards  their  brethren 
exactly  what  the  white  people  in  South  Africa  did  to 
the  Indians  there.  I  said  with  truth  that  this  was 
happening  in  South  Africa  as  our  own  Karma  for  our 
own  misdeeds  towards  our  own  brethren.  I  could  see 
that  some  of  them  were  moved  by  that  argument,  but 
others  mocked.  So  I  said  to  them:  “  Mahatma  Gandhi 
wishes  to  be  born  again  in  his  new  birth  as  an 
untouchable,  so  that  he  may  feel  the  suffering  of 
your  brethren;  and  I  myself  would  pray  that  I  may 
share  the  same  lot  with  him.”  One  of  them  said 
to  me,  “  It  is  wicked  of  you  to  pray  that  prayer. 
That  is  a  form  of  violence.  ”  I  answered  “  If  it  is 
violence,  it  is  the.  violence  of  true  love,  not  of  hatred 
or  spite.  I  hope  that  you  yourselves  may  come  to  a 
better  mind  soon,  when  you  see  the  sufferings  of  those 
who.  are  offering  Satyagraha  at  Vykom.” 

How  gieat  those  Sufferings  had  been,  I  could  easily 
.Understand  when  I  was  there  on  the  spot.  The  volunteers 


had  actually  stood  for  hours  in  the  water  'during  the 
rains,  and  at  one  time  it  had  reached  as  high  as  their 
shoulders,  but  still  they  had  persisted.  The  police  had 
been  given  boats,  which  were  fastened  to  the  neighbouring 
houses.  But  the  volunteers  had  stayed  in  the  water  and 
suffered.  This  was  told  to  me  by  the  police  themselves. 
They  were  amazed  at  the  fortitude  of  the  Satyagrahis. 

There  is  no  sign  of  despondency  or  defeat  in  the 
Satyagraha  Asram  at  Vjkom.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  sign  of  confident  victory.  Whenever  the 
volunteers  are  not  on  duty  at  the  barricades  thev  are 
spinning  their  yarn  and  weaving  their  cloth  and  carding 
their  cotton.  Not  a  moment  of  valuable  time  is  wasted. 
I  was  given,  for  my  own  use,  a  dhoti  which  was  spun 
and  woven  from  first  to  last  by  the  volunteers  at  Vykom. 
The  gitt  is  such  a  precious  one  that  I  value  it  more 
than  any  other  dhoti  which  I  have  had,  since  the  day 
when  Mahatma  Gandhi  gave  me  one  as  a  gift  in  the 
early  days  of  the  non-cooperation  movement.  In  many  ways 
I  had  pictured  this  Satyagraha  work  before  and  I  had 
seen  expressions  of  it  in  other  places.  For  instance,  I 
had  witnessed  the  Satyagraha  at  Gurukabagh,  which 
the  Akalis  offered.  But  this  at  Vykom  was  in  its  own 
way  unique ;  and  I  felt  at  the  end  of  all  that  I  saw, 
that  the  honours  were  even,  between  the  police  on  the 
one  hand  with  their  courtesy  and  gentleness,  and  the 
volunteers  on  the  other  with  their  fortitude  and 
endurance. 

The  Duty  of  Students 

Haring  his  recent  visit  to  Bhavnagitr  Mr.  Gandhi 
was  invited  to  address  the  students  of  the  local  Samaldas 
College.  He  addressed  them  in  Gujarati  on  the  subject 
above  mentioned.  The  following  summary  will  be  of 
general  interest : 

I  have  to  speak  today  on  the  dharma  or  duty  of 
students.  That  dharma  is  as  easy  as  it  is  difficult. 
According  to  Hinduism,  tho  student  is  a  Brahmachari, 
and  Brahmacharyashram  is  the  student-state.  Celebacy  is 
a  narrow'  interpretation  of  Bralimacharya.  The  original 
meaning  is  the  life  or  the  state  of  a  student.  That 
moans  control  of  the  senses,  but  the  whole  period  of 
study  or  acquirement  of  knowledge  by  means  of  control 
of  tile  Senses  came  to  be  regarded  as  BrahmdcharyatJtram. 
This  period  of  life  necessarily  means  very  much  taking 
and  very  little  giving.  We  are  mainly  recipients  in 
this  state — taking  whatever  we  can  get  from  parents, 
teachers  and  from  tho  world.  But  the  taking,  if  it 
carries — as  it  did— no  obligation  of  simultaneous  repayment 
it  necessarily  carried  an  obligation  to  repay  tho  whole 
debt,  with  compound  interest,  at  tho  proper  time.  That  is 
why  the  Hindus  maintain  Brahmacharyashram  as  a  matter 
of  religious  duty. 

The  life  of  a  Brahmachari  and  a  Sanyasi  are  regarded 
as  spiritually  similar.  The  Brahmachari  must  needs  be  a 
Sanyasi  if  he  is  to  be  a  Brahmachari.  For  the  Sanyasi 
it  is  a  matter  of  choice.  The  four  Asharamas  of 
Hinduism  have  nowadays  lost  their  sacred  character, 
and  exist,  if  at  all,  in  name.  The  life  of  the  student 
Brahmachari  is  poisoned  at  the  very  spring.  Though 
there  is  nothing  left  of  the  Ashramas  today  which  we 
may  hold  up  to  the  present  generation  as  something  to 
learn  from  and  copy,  wc  may  still  hark  back  to  the  ideals 
that  inspired  tile  original  Ashramas. 
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How  can  we  understand  the  duty  of  students  today  ? 
We  have  fallen  so  much  from  the  ideal.  The  parents 
take  the  lead  in  giving  the  wrong  direction.  They  feel 
that  their  children  should  be  educated  only  in  order 
that  they  may  earn  wealth  and  position.  Education  and 
knowledge  are  thus  boing  prostituted,  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  peace,  innocence  and  bliss  that  the  life  of  a 
student  ought  to  be.  Our  students  are  weighed  down 
with  cares  and  worries,  when  they  should  really  be 
*  careful  for  nothing.’  They  have  simply  to  receive  and 
to  assimilate.  They  should  know  only  to  discriminate 
between  what  should  be  received  and  what  rejected.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  teach  his  pupils  discrimina¬ 
tion.  If  we  go  on  taking  in  indiserimately  we  would 
be  no  better  than  machines.  We  are  thinking,  knowing 
beings  and  we  must  in  this  period  distinguish  truth  from 
untruth,  sweet  from  bitter  language,  clean  from  unclean 
things  and'  so  on.  But  the  student’s  path  today  is  strewn 
with  more  difficulties  than  the  one  of  distinguishing 
good  from  bad  things.  He  has  to  fight  the  hostile 
atmosphere  around  him.  Instead  of  the  sacred  surroundings 
of  a  Rishi  Gurus  ashram  and  his  paternal  care,  .he  has 
the  atmosphere  of  a  broken  down  home,  and  the 
artificial  surroundings  created  by  the  modern  system  of 
education.  The  Rishis  taught  their  pupils  without  books. 
They  only  gave  them  a  few  mantras  which  the  pupils 
treasured  in  their  memories  and  translated  in  practical 
life.  The  present  day  student  has  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  heaps  of  books,  sufficient  to  choke  him.  In  my 
own  days  Reynolds  was  much  in  vogue  among  students 
and  I  escaped  him  only  because  I  was  far  from  being' 
a  brilliant  student  and  never  cared  to  peep  out  of  the 
school  text  books.  When  I  went  to  England  however  I 
saw  that  these  novels  were  tabooed  in  decent  circles  and 
that  I  had  lost  nothing  by  having  never  read  them. 
Similarly  there  are  many  other  things  which  a  student 
might  do  worse  than  reject.  One  such  tiling  is  the 
craze  for  earning  a  career.  Only  the  Grihastha — house 
holder — has  to  think  of  it,  it  is  none  of  the  brahmachari 
students’  dharma.  He  has  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  his  own  country,  try  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  with  which  it  is 
faced,  and  the  work  that  it  requires  of  him.  I  dare  say 
many  amongst  you  read  newspapers.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  ask  you  to  eschew  them  altogether.  But  I  would 
ask  you  to  eschew  everything  of  ephemeral  interest,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  newspapers  afford  nothing  of 
permanent  interest.  They  offer  nothing  to  help  the 
formation  of  character.  And  yet  I  know  the  craze 
for  newspapers.  It  is  pitiable,  terrible.  I  am  talking 
in  this  strain  as  I  have  myself  made  some  experiments 
in  education.  Out  of  those  experiments  I  learnt  the 
meaning  of  education,'  I  discovered  Satyagraha  and 
Non-cooperation  and  launched  on  those  new  experimeuts. 
I  assure  you  I  have  never  regretted  having  tried  these 
last,  nor  have  I  undertaken  them  simply  with  the  object 
of  winning  political  Swaraj.  I  have  ventured  to  place 
them  even  before  students.  For  they  are  innocent. 
They  are  today  summed  up  in  the  spinning-wheel. 
First  it  was  hailed  with  ridicule,  then  came  scorn,  and 
presently  it  will  be  received  with  joy.  lhe  Congress 
has  adopted  it,  arid  I  would  not  hesitate  to  offer  it 
respectfully  even  to  Lord  Reading.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  so,  as  I  know  that  I  would  lose  nothing  in  so 


doing.  The  loser  would  be  Lord  Reading  if  he  chose 
to  reject  it.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  deliver  the  message 
of  the  Wheel  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  make  his  acquaintance  in  Delhi.  I  did  the 
same  with  Col.  Maddock,  and  when  Mrs.  Maddock  sailed 
for  England  I  presented  her  with  a  Khaddar  towel,  as 
a  memento,  and  asked  her  to  carry  the  message  from 
house  to  house. 

1  am  not  tired  of  preaching  the  message  of  the 
Wheel  on  all  occasions  at  all  hours,  because  it  is  such 
an  innocent  thing,  and  yet  so  potent  of  good.  It  may 
not  be  relishing,  but  no  health-giving  food  has  the 
relish  of  spicy  foods  so  detrimental  to  health.  And  so 
the  Gita  in  a  memorable  text  asks  all  thinking  people 
to  take  things  of  which  the  first  taste  is  bitter,  but 
which  are  ultimately  conducive  to  immortality.  Such  a 
thing  today  is  the  spinningwheel  and  its  product.  There 
is  no  yagtia  (sacrifice)  greater  than  spinning,  calculated 
to  bring  peace  to  the  troubled  spirit,  to  soothe  the 
distracted  students  mind,  to  spiritualise  his  life.  I  have 
today  no  better  prescription  for  the  country —  not  even 
the  Gayatri — in  this  practical  age  which  looks  for 
immediate  results.  Gayalri  I  would  fain  offer,  but  I 
cannot  promise  immediate  result,  whilst  the  thing  I 
offer  is  such  as  you  can  take  to,  with  God’s  name  on 
your  lips,  and  expect  immediate  result.  An  English 
triend  wrote  saying  his  English  commonsense  told  him 
that  spinning  was  an  excellent  hobby.  I  said  to  him, 

‘  It  may  be  a  hobby  for  you,  for  us  it  is  the  Tree  of 
Plenty.’  I  do  not  Jiko  many  Western  ways,  but  there 
are  certain  things  in  them  for  which  I  can  not  disguise 
my  •  Their  ‘hobby’  is  a  thing  full  of  meaning. 

Col.  k.  who  was  an  efficient  Surgeon  and 

took  su  clight  in  his  task,  did  not  devote  all 

his  hours  nis  work.  Two  hours  he  had  set  apart 
for  his  hobby  which  was  gardening  and  it  was  this 
gardening  that  lent  zest  and  savour  to  his  life. 

I  have  pleasure  therefore  in  placing  the  spinning- 
wheel  before  you,  even  as  a  hobby  if  you  mil,  in  order 
that  your  life  may  have  zest  and  savour,  in  orcler  that 
you  may  find  peace  and  bliss.  It  will  help  you  to  lead 
a  life  of  Brahmacharya.  Faith  is  a  thing  of  great 
moment  in  the  student-state.  There  are  so  many  things 
which  you  have  to  take  for  granted.  You  accept  them 
simply  because  you  get  them  from  your  teacher.  Some 
propositions  in  geometry,  for  instance,  were  very  difficult 
of  comprehension  for  me.  I  took  them  for  granted,  and 
today  I  not  only  carf  understand  them,  but  can  lose 
myself  in  a  3tudy  of  geometry  as  easily  as  I  can  do  in 
my  present  work.  If  you  have  faith,  and  ply 
the  Wheel,  you  take  it  from  me  that  some  day  you  will 
admit  that  what  an  old  man  once  told  you  about  it  was 
literally  true.  No  wonder  that  one  learned  in  the  lore 
applied  the  following  text  from  the  Gita  to  the  spinning- 
wheel  : 

‘In  this  there  is  no  waste  of  effort;,  neither  is  there 
any  obstacle.  Even  a  little  practice  of  this  Dharma 
saves  a  man  from  dire  calamity’. 
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Pertinent  Questions 

(  By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 


t 

I  printed  sometime  ago  a  thoughtful  letter  from 
Bengal  on  the  question  of  untouchability.  The  writer 
is  still  pursuing  his  diligent  search.  Now  I  have  a 
similar  search  from  a  Madras  correspondent  in  the  form 
of  questions.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  orthodox 
Hindus  are  moved  to  an  inquiry  into  this  thorny 
question.  There  is  no  denyifig  the  earnestness  of  the 
framer  of  the  questions.  They  are  typical  because  there 
is  hardly  one  among  the  long  list  that  has  not  been 
put  to  me  in  my  rambles.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that 
my  answers  may  guide  the  path  of  the  correspondent 
who  claims  to  be  a  worker  and  an  earnest  seeker,  and 
such  other  workers  and  seekers,  I  make  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  many  riddles  presented  by  my  correspondent. 

1.  What  aro  tho  practical  steps  to  be  taken 
to  remove  untouchability  ? 

( a  J  To  open  to  untouchables  all  public  schools, 
temples  and  roads  that  aro  open  to  non-Brahmins  ancl 
ave  not  exclusively  devoted  to  any  particular  caste. 

( b  )  For  caste  Hindus  to  open  schools  for  their 
children,  to  dig  wells  for  them  where  they  are  in  need 
and  to  render  them  all  personal' service  that  they  may 
need,  e.  gf.  to  carry  on  temperance  and  hygienic  reform 
among  them  and  to  provide  them  with  medical  aid. 

2.  What  would  be  the  religious  status  of  the 
untouchables  when  the  ban  of  untouchabibty  is 
completely  removed  ? 

The  religions  status  would  bo  the  same  as  that  ol 
the  caste  Hindus.  They  will  therefore  to  classed  os 
Shudras  instead  of  Ati-Shudras. 

What  wo  did  bo  the*  relation  between  the 
untouchable  and  the  Jiighcaete  orthodox  Brahmin, 
when  untouchability  is  removed  ? 

The  same  as  with  nop-Bmlunin  Hindu:-. 

1.  1)0  you  advocate  inter-mingling  of  castes? 

I  would  abolish  all  castes  and  would  keep  the  four 
divisions. 

5,  why  should  not  the  untouchables  build 
temples  lor  their  own  worship,  without  interfering 
with  the  existing  temples? 

Tile  ‘  higher  ’  castes  have  not  left  them  much  capacity 
for  such  enterprise.  It  is  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at: 
I  he  question  to  say  that  they  interfere  with  our  temples. 
We  the  so-called  higher  caste  men  have  to  do  our  duty 
by  admitting  them  to  the  temples  common  to  all  Hindus. 


G.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  communal  representa¬ 
tion,  and  do  you  hold  that  the  untouchables  must 
have  representation  in  all  administrative  bodies  ? 

I  am  not.  But  if  the  untouchables  are  purposely 
shul  out  by  the  influential  'classes,  it  would  be  an 
improper  exclusion  barring  the  road  to  Swaraj.  My 
disapproval  of  communal  representation  does  not  mean 
exclusion  of  any  community  from  representation  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  lays  tho  burden  on  the  represented 
communities  to  see  to  the  proper  representation  of  the 
unrepresented  or  inadequately  represented  communities. 

7.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
Varnashrama  Dhanrm  ? 

Yes.  But  there  is  today  a  travesty  of  rarna,  nn 
trace  of  ushmm  and  a  misrepresentation  of  <1  karma*  The 
whole  system  needs  to  be  revised  and  brought,  in  unison 
with  tho  latest  discoveries  in  the  field  of  religion. 

8.  Don’t  you  believe  that  India  is  Karma- 
Bhumi,  and  that  everybody  born  here  is  endowed 
with  wealth  and  intelligence,  social  status  and 
religious  aspirations  according  to  his  good  or  ill 
deeds  in  his  previous  birth  ? 

Not  in  the  sense  the  correspondent  means.  For 
everybody  everywhere  reaps  as  he  sows.  But  India  is 
essentially  A arnuibb  Mini  (land  of  duty)  in  contradistinction 
to  Bhof/abhumi  (land  Of  enjoyment) 

9.  Is  not  education  and  reform  among  the 
untouchables  a  primary  condition  to  bo  fulfilled  ere 
one  can  begin  to  talk  of  tho  removal  of  untouchability? 
There  can  be  no  reform  or  education  among  the 

untouchables  without  the  removal  of  untouchability. 

10.  Is  it  not  natural,  and  just  as  it  should  be, 
that  non-drunkards  avoid  drunkards,  and  that 
vegetarians  avoid  non- vegetarians  ? 

Not  necessarily.  A  teetotaler  would  regal'd  it  as  his 
duty  to  associate  with  his  drunkard  brother  for  the 
purposo  of  weaning  him  from  the  evil  hahit.  bo  may 
a  vegetarian  seek  out  a  non— vegetarian. 

11.  Is  11  liot  true,  that  a  pure  man  (in  tilt' 
„en=e  that  lie  is  a  (ctutoior,  and  vegetarian) 
easily  becomes  all  impure  man  (in  tile  sense  that  he 
becomes  a  drunkard,  and  mui-vegelariun,)  "lien  he 
is  made  lo  mingle  with  men,  who  cb'ink,  and  kill, 
and  eat  animals  ? 

A  man  whot  being  u&eonteiuus  of  the  wrong,  drink, 
wine  and  eats  ilesh  foods,  is  not  necessarily  au  impure 
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man.  But  I  can  understand  the  possibility  ot  evil 
resulting  from  one  being  made  to  mingle  with  a  corrupt 
person.  In  our  case,  however,  there  is  do  case  of 
mailin']  anyone  associate  with  untouchables. 

12.  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  above  fact  that  a 
certain  class  ot  orthodox  Brahmins  do  not  mingle 
with  the  other  castes  (including  the  untouchables), 
lint  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  class,  and 
live  together  for  their  spiritual  uplift  ? 

It  must  bo  a  poor  spirituality  that  requires  to  be 
locked  up  in  a  safe.  Moreover  days  are  gone  when  men 
used  to  guard  their  virtue  by  permanent  isolation. 

1  Ij.  Would  you  not  be  interfering  with  the 
religions  and  caste— system  ( \  avnashrama  Dharma) 
of  India,  whatever  may  be  the  bad  or  good  points 
of  the  above  systems  and  religions,  il  you  advocate 
the  removal  of  untouchability  ? 

How  do  I  interfere  with  anything  or  anybody  by 
mere  advocacy  of  a  reform  ?  Interference  there  would  be, 
if  1  were  to  advocate  removal  of  untouchability  by  the 
use  of  force  agaiu.'t  those  who  retain  untouchability. 

14.  Would  you  not  be  guilty  of  doing  hi  mm 
to  the  orthodox  Brahmins,  if  you  interfere  with 
their  religious  beliefs  without  convincing  them  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

1  cannot  be  guilty  of  himsa  to  the  orthodox 
Brahmins  as  I  do  not  interfere  with  their  religious 
belief  except  through  conviction. 

Id.  Are  not  the  Brahmins  guilty  of  un- 
touehability,  when  they  do  not  touch,  dine  With  or 
marry  the  various  other  castes,  leaving  alone  the 
untouchables  ? 

Brahmins  are  guilty  of  the  sin  if  they  refuse  to 
‘touch’  the  other  castes. 

1G.  Does  it  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  un¬ 
touchable  when  he  is  made  to  parade  Brahmin 
agraharamn ,  in  the  exorcise  of  his  right  as  a  man  ? 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Many  prefer 
self-respect  to  food. 

1 7.  Does  not  Satyagraha  in  this  direction  lead 
to  violence,  seeing  that  the  untouchables  are  not 
so  well  educated  as  to  understand  the  full  doctrine  of 
non-violent  non-co-operation,  and  also  seeing  that  the 
Brahmin  cares  more  for  his  religion  than  for 
politics  ? 

If  reference  is  to  Yykom,  experience  shows  that 
the  ‘  untouchable’  has  shown  amazing  self-restraint.  The 
latter  part  of  the  question  suggests  the  possibility  of 
violence  by  the  Brahmins  concerned.  I  -liould  be  sorry 
if  they  resort  to  violence.  They  would  then  ha\e  shown, 
in  my  opinion,  not  regard  for  religion  but  ignorance  ot 
and  contempt  for  religion. 

is.  Do  you  advocate  that  all  should  become 
equal,  without  any  distinction  of  caste,  race,  creed 
"v  avocation? 

tSueli  should  be  the  case  in  the  eye  oi  the  law  in 
the  matter  of  elementary  human  rights,  even  as, 
irrespective  of  caste,  race,  creed  or  colour,  we  have 
certain  things  in  commoiij  c.  (/.  hunger,  thirst  etc. 

19.  Would  that  supreme  philosophical  truth 
be  of  any  use  in  the  field  of  practical  politics,  to 
the  average  Grihastha  or  householder,  seeing  that 
only  great  souls,  who  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
cycle  of  Karma,  could  roalisc  and  practise  that 


supremo  philosophical  truth,  and  not  the  ordinary 
Gmliastha ,  who  has  only  to  follow  what  the  Rishis 
have  ordained,  and  in  that  following,  get  discipline, 
which  consequently  leads  to  release  from  birth  and 
death  ? 

Not  much  ‘supreme  philosophical  truth’  is  involved 
in  the  recognition  of  the  simple  truth  that  no  human 
being  is  to  be  regarded  as  untouchable  by  reason  ot  his 
birth.  The  truth  is  SO  simple  that  it  is  recognised  all  over 
the  world  except  by  orthodox  Hindus.  I  have  questioned 
the  statement  that  the  Rishis  taught  the  doctrine 
of  untouchability  as  we  practise  it. 

“  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man 

(  By  C.  F.  Andreic8  ) 

After  I  had  left  Yykom,  I  was  taken  back  to 
Malabar  by  my  friend,  Kelappan  Naif,  who  wished  me 
to  see  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Hooded  area. 
We  arrived  at  Kalliasseri  at  about  G— 4o  p.  m.  and  at 
once  got  into  a  boat  and  went  by  the  river  for  many 
miles.  We  saw  Moplah  huts  on  a  small  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  which  had  been  completely  devastated 
by  the  flood.  The  sight  was  most  pitiful.  As  we  left 
the  island,  the  Moplah  men  and  women  and  children 
came  to  the  shore,  in  great  numbers,  holding  up  their 
thin  hands  and  praying  to  us  and  asking  God’s  blessings 
upon  us  and  beseeching  us  to  send  them  help  in  their 
time  of  trouble.  Further  on  vve  came  to  a  village  of 
the  Thiyyas  which  was  in  an  equally  dilapidated  condition. 
We  were  intending  to  go  further,  as  far  as  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river,  where  the  effects  of  the  flood  had 
been  still  more  deplorable,  but  as  the  tide  had  now 
turned  and  the  sea  water  was  pouring  in,  we  were 
obliged  to  retrace  our  voyage  ;  only  late  at  night  were 
we  able  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  we  started. 

I  was  very  tired  that  night;  but  the  sight  of  what 
I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  haunted  me;  and  the 
next  morning  I  began  thinking  over  what  steps  could 
be  taken  in  order  to  help  the  distressed. 

But  soon  an  entirely  new  subject  absorbed  all  my 
interest.  I  was  told  that  at  this  very  spot,  on  the  main 
road  (which  was  the  grand  trunk  road  of  the  district), 
the  Nuyars  had  set  up  a  blockade  and  had  prevented 
the  Pulayas  and  Cherumas  from  going  along  the  road 
for  nearly  a  mile.  These  poor  Untouchables  were 
compelled  to  go  off  the  road  into  the  fields,  which  were 
often  deep  in  water  during  the  rains.  do  cross  from 
one  place  to  another  became  practically  impossible  for 
these  unhappy  depressed  classes  during  hall  the  year. 
Furthermore,  a  school  had  been  built  by  Government  on 
the  main  road,  and  a  little  boy,  who  had  actually  gone  to 
school,  had  been  beaten  by  the  high  caste  people  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  studies.  I 
saw  the  boy  myself.  He  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  except 
for  the  cut  of  his  hair,  J  should  not  hav  e  known  to 
what  caste  he  belonged.  I  asked  him,  if  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  school  once  more.  He  shook  his  head  and 
said:  “No,  I  am  afraid.  ’  Then  I  said  to  him,  “'Will 
you  go,  if  someone  accompanies  you  ?  ”  He  said,  “  ^  ce, 
I  will  go.  ”  I  asked  Kelappan  Nair  at  once-  to  make 
arrangements  and  also  wrote  to  the  Magistrate  informing 
him  of  the  breach  of  law,  which  was  taking  place  in 
his  district.  Since  that  time,  I  have  received  a  courteous 
letter  from  the  Magistrate,  and  another  letter  has  just 
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cornu  from  Sj.  Kombrabail,  the  Congress  Secretary  ot 
the  District  of  Cannanore.  He  writes  as  follows:— 

“  Mr-  Ivelappan  Nair  is  gone  back  to  his  work,  at 
Calicut,  and  now  I  am  in  charge  of  the  work  at 
Kalliasseri.  Since  you  desired  to  have  reports  from  time 
to  time  of  the  progress  here,  I  am  writing  this  to  you. 

From  the  date  of  yonr  departure,  every  day  two  or 
three  of  ns  Congressmen  escort  the  I’ulaya  students  to 
the  school  and  we  go  along  the  prohibited  road.  The  first 
day  i.  e.  the  5th  instant,  the  other  students  threatened 
to  leave  the  school  in  a  body,  if  Pnlayas  continued  to 
attend.  But  on  our  appeal  to  them  for  a  .little  kindness  and 
charity,  they  did  not  carry  out  their  threat.  Since  then, 
things  have  gone  peacefully.  Now  two  Pulaya  students 
attend.  We  arc  trying  to  got  more  students  from  that 
class. 

<*  Ono  point  needs  to  be  noted.  Among  the  -students, 
who  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  Pnlayas,  the  most 
articulate  were  the  Thiyyas,  who  themselves  suffer  from 
the  same  disabilities,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as 
the  Pnlayas. 

“  Again,  whenever  a  new  boy  has  to  be  admitted, 
his  parent  or  guardian  has  to  accompany  him,  so  that 
every  one  of  -These  days  one  elderly  Pulaya  has  .  been 
coming  with  us  along  the  road. 

..  Opinion  in  the  village  ha?  only  begun  to  crystallise; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  what  the  orthodox 
people  will  do.  They  ?oem  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise  that  wo  should  have  acted  so  soon  anil  thus. 
It* will  take  somo  time  before  they  regain  their 
presence  of  mind  and  resort  to  action.  However,  we 
hear  people  talking  by  the  road  side  that  we  should  be 
soundly  thrashed  and  left  for  dead  and  so  on.  I  cannot 
say  whether  these  are  serious  threats,  or  mere  idle  talk. 
But  tile  next  week  will  clear  all  these  matters. 

“  One  thing  is  clear  now.  The  little  Pulaya  boys 
have  not  yet  the  courage  to  go  along  the  road  by 
themselves.  II.  may  bo  some  weeks  at  least  before  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  I  am  therefore  arranging  to  post 
two  or  three  workers  in  the  village.” 

The  letter  ends  here  and  I  have  received  no  further 
information  up  to  now.  When  I  reached  Madras,  I  at 
once  laid  the  whole  matter  before  my  old  fellow  worker 
in  Malabar,  Kesava  Menon,  who  fully  approved  of  the 
action  I  had  taken.  I  nm  quite  certain  that  the 
Setvagraha  which  is  offered  at  Kalliasseri  will  speedily 
succeed  because  the  ease  is  by  no  means  such  a  difficult 
ono  as  at  Vykom.  Success  at  Kalliasseri  will  hearten 
still  more  the  workers  for  the  removal  of  untouchability 
in  other  quarters.  At  Palghat,  I  found  another  ease  of 
a  public  road  being  blocked,  and  the  matter  there  also 
is  receiving  serious  attention.  At  the  present  time 
however,  no  definite  Satyagralia  is  being  offered. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  oi'  South  India  is  awakening 
out  of  sleep;  and  the  awakening  will  soon  come  with 
such  a  flood  of  light  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
will  lie  dispelled  and  the  sunshine  of  a  brighter  day  will 
dawn. 

[Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  received  the  news 
that  the  Thiyyas  were  on  the  point  of  beating  the  boys 
and  their  escort,  when  a  Police  Superintendent  rode  up 
and  declared  the  road  open.  The  opposition  has  so  died 
away,  that  the  boys  have  been  able  to  go  to  School 
quite  freely.  C-  F.  A-] 


A  New  Slave  Traffic 

{By  C.  F.  Andrews ) 

The  people  of  Europe  have  been  rightly  homfied 
and  indignant  at  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  about  a  terrible  evil  which  lias  been  called  the 
■white  slave’  traffic.  It  has  been  shown  that  syndicates 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out 
of  vice,  and  these  have  !«m  destroying  the  innocent, 
lives  of  thousands  of  poor  ignorant  girls,  who  have  bom 
inveigled  into  this  hideous  traffic  in  immorality.  We 
have  had  another  form  of  commercialised  vice  m  the 
indentured  system  of  Indian  labour,  by  which  poor  Indian 

women  were  sent  across  the  sea  to  a  hfo  which  led 
almost  inevitably  to  prostitution.  Both  these  ‘slate 
traffics  went  on  because  test  fortunes  could  be  made  by 
unscrupulous  people  nut  of  ,hem.  Another  form  ot 
commercials  e  l  vice  has  now  come  out  into  the  light  to 
be  exposed  and  if  possible  to  be  got  rid  of.  h  is  a 
slave  traffic  no  less  hideous  than  the  slave  traffic  ot 
immorality  which  I  have  already  described.  This  new 
form  of  commercialised  vice  is  the  opium  and  cocaine 
traffic  At  Geneva  the  powers  of  the  League  of  Nations 
are  fighting  an  unequal  fight  against  these  vast  financial 
interests,  which  are  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
morphine  and  cocaine.  If  the  two  poisons  of  _  cocaine 
and  opium  could  be  restricted  to  medical  requirements 
only,  all  these  vast  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and 
syndicates  would  come  to  an  end.  The  representative  of 
,,he  American  paper  called  the  ‘  Chicago  Tribune  ’  has  been 
carefully  investigating  thef  ramifications  of  these 
international  groups,  which  derive  their  profits  from 
poisoning  mankind.  Ho  has  sent  a  long  cable  from 
Geneva  to  his  newspaper  ns  follows: 

■■  From  an  unquestionable  source  I  find  that  a  world-wide 
combine  of  manufacturers  is  now  under  way.  The 
combine  is  divided  into  two  groups,  operator?  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives;  and  those  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  heroin,  morphine  and  cocaine.  This  vast  organisation 
is  much  further  advance l  than  the  amalgamation  of 
cocaine  maker?. 

“Manufacturers  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  England,  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
organising  a  morphine  and  heroin  trust,  and  the  cocaine 
makers  in  Germany,  United  States,  Japan  and  South 
America  are  forming  an  association  to  fight  for  the 
«  snow  interests"  1. 1.  narcotics.  The  cocaine  corporation  is 
weaker  than  the  morphine  amalgamation  because  it  is 
oasier  to  control  the  traffic  in  coca  leaves  and  cocaine,  which 
are  less  important  pharmaceutically  ilian  morphine. 

«  Two  rich  and  powerful  combines  are  being  organised 
under  the  aegis  of  League  of  Nations.  The  promoters  are 
preparing  to  approach  the  Geneva  organisation  with 
propositions  to  work  with  the  drug  controllers,  to  insure 
safe  narcotic  distribution,  thus  hoping  to  be  recognised 
as  principal  agents  aud  dealers  and  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  control  of  the  drug  traffic. 

“The  ‘Tribune  ’  is  informed  that  the  enormous  ring  is 
interested  in  maintaining  the  sale  of  narqotics  throughout 
the  world,  obtaining  fabulous  profits  annually. 

“The  result  of  any  international  legislation  curbing 
production  and  sale  will  te  realised,  when  it  is  recalled 
that  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  narcotics  are 
consumed  illegally  by  addicts. 
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“  If  this  traffic  ceases  the  manufacturers  must  be 
satisfied  with  lo§s  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  present 
business,  according  to  statistics.  Furthermore,  the 
restriction  of  drags  to  legal  usage  will  result  in  a 
lowering  of  prices  to  legitimate  figures  based  upon 
production  cost  and  cost  of  manufacture,  whereas  under 
the  present  system  the  manufacturers  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  any  amount  of  money  to  obtain  drags. 

“  Japanese  and  German  interests  nro  reported  to  be 
organizing  two  syndicates,  and  negotiations  are  reported 
under  way  in  Berlin,  London,  New  York  and  Tokio,  a"' so 
Zurich  and  Amsterdam. 

•*  Holland  is  the  latest  nation  to  become  a  big 
operator  and  manufacturer  of  opium,  ” 
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On  Another’s  Land 

(By  M.  K,  Gandhi ) 

A  friend  says,  “  you  ask  us  at  every  turn  to  yield  to 
Musalmans,  you  ask  ns  not  to  resort  to  law  courts 
on  any  account.  Have  you  fully  considered  the 
consequences  of  what  you  are  saying  ?  Have  you  taken 
into  account  human  nature?  What  are  we  to  do 
when  mosques  are  being  put  up  on  our  ground  without 
our  permission  ?  What  are  we  to  do  when  unscrupulous 
men  bring  suits  against  us  for  monies  we  do  not  owe  or 
when  they  actually  rob  ns  of  our  possessions  ?  In  giving 
your  answers  you  must  take  our  poor  selves  into 
consideration.  Yon  dare  not  say  you  do  not  know  us.  Or 
if  you  give  your  futwas  in  utter  oblivious  iess  of  us,  you 
must  not  blame  ns  if  we  do  not  respond  to  your  counsels 
of  perfection.  Let  me  tell  yon  that  you  are  sometimes 
impossible.”  I  sympathise  with  the  friends  who  talk  to  mo 
in  this  strain.  J  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  limitations 
of  human  nature  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
I  recognise  my  own.  Bnt  precisely  as  recognising  my 
own  limitations,  I  do  not  deceive  myself  by  refusing  to 
distinguish  between  what  I  ought  to  do  and  what  I 
fail  to  do.  I  must  not  deceive  others  by  refusing  t 
notice  the  same  distinction  and  telling  them  that  wha 
they  propose  to  do  is  not  only,  perhaps  defensible  but 
also  right.  Many  things  are  impossible  and  yet  are  th 
only  things  right.  A  reformer’s  business  is  to  make  th 
impossible  possible  by  giving  an  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  possibility  in  his  own  conduct.  Whoever  thought 
it  possible  before  Edison  to  speak  to  people  hundrods  of 
miles  away  from  as?  Marconi  went  a  step  further  and 
made  wireless  communication  possible.  We  are  dai'.y 
witnessing  the  phenomenon  of  the  impossible  of  yesterday 
becoming  the  possible  of  today.  As  in  physical  science 
so  in  psychological. 

Now  for  the  concrete  questions.  The  question  of 
mosques  built  on  another’s  land  without  his  permission 
is  inoredibly  simple.  If  A  is  in  possession  of  his 
land  and  someone  comes  to  build  something  on  it,  be  it 
even  a  mosque,  A  has  the  right  at  the  first  opportunity  of 
pulling  down  the  structure.  Any  building  of  the  shape 
of  a  mosque  is  not  a  mosque.  A  building  to .  be  a 


mosque  must  be  duly  consecrated.  A  building  put  up 
on  another’s  land  without  his  permission  is  a  pure 
robbery.  Robbery  cannot  be  consecrated.  If  A  has  not 
the  will  or  the  oapacity  to  destroy  the  building  miscalled 
mosine,  he  has  the  right  of  going  to  a  law  court  to  have 
the  building  pulled  down.  Law  courts  are  forbidden 
to  coaviaced  non- cooperators  but  not  to  those  who 
require  such  conviction.  Moreover  full  non-cooperation 
we  have  never  practised.  A  practioe  has  a  flaw  in  it 
whea  it  is  not  only  inoonvenient  but  dearly  defeats  the 
end  it  was  designed  to  serve.  So  long  as  I  own  property 
I  must  defend  it  whether  by  the  force  of  law  courts  or 
by  the  force  of  my  own  strong  arms.  The  net  is  in 
essence  the  same.  Our  national  non— cooperation  is  or  was 
with  a  system.  It  presupposed  cooperation  among 
ourselves  in  a  general  way.  But  when  we  non-cooperate 
among  ourselves,  national  no  j-cooperation  is  a  mirage. 
Individual  non-cooperation  is  possible  when  we  own  not  a 
clod  of  earth.  It  is  possible  only  for  a  Sanyasiti.  The  highest 
fulfilment  of  religion  therefore  requires  a  giving  up  of 
all  possession.  Having  ascertained  the  law  of  our  being, 
we  must  set  about  reducing  it  to  practice  to  the  extent 
of  our  capaoity  and  no  further.  That  is  the  middle 
way.  When  a  robber  comes  to  take  away  A's  property 
he  can  deliver  the  property  to  him,  if  he  recognises  in 
him  a  blood  brother.  If  he  does  not  feel  like  one  but 
dreads  the  robber  and  would  wish  that  some  one  was  near  to 
knock  him  down,  he  must  try  to  knock  him  down  and 
take  the  eonsequenoe.  If  he  has  the  desire  but  not  the 
ability  to  fight  the  robber,  he  must  allow  himself  to 
be  robbed  and  then  call  in  the  assistance  of  law  courts 
to  regain  the  lost  property.  In  both  the  cases  he  has  as 
good  a  chance  of  losing  his  property  as  of  regaining 
it.  If  he  is  a  sane  man  like  me,  he  would  reach  with  me 
the  conclusion  that  to  be  really  happy  he  must  not  own 
anything  or  own  things  only  so-  long  as  his  neighbours 
permit  him.  In  the  last  Tesort  we  live  not  by  our 
physical  strength  but  by  suffevunoe.  Hence  the  necessity 
uttermost  humility  and  absolute  reliance  on  God.  This 
is  living  by  soul-force.  This  is  highest  self-expression. 

Lot  us  bear  the  law  in  mind  not  as  an  academic 
and  attractive  proposition  when  it  is  written  on 
paper  but  as  the  law  of  our  being  to  be  continually 
realised  and  let  us  f  ishion  our  practice  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  measure  of  our  ability  to  live  up  to  it. 

Well  (tene 

The  secretary,  Taluka  Congress  Committee,  Haliyal, 
Karwar,  writes : 

“  Our  Municipality  here  has  a  Cougress  majority. 
We  are  therefore  trying  to  carry  out  the  Congress 
programme  through  it.  Spinning  has  been  made 
compulsory  in  tho  municipal  schools.  Municipal 
employees  havo  khaddar  costumes  given  to  them. 
Primary  education  of  the  children  of  depressed 
classes  has  been  made  free  and  compulsory.  Their 
children  sit  side  by  side  with  other  children.  They 
are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  common  tank.  We 
have  no  Hindu-Muslim  or  Brahmin-nonBrahmin 
differences.  We  are  organising  a  temperance 
campaign. 

This  is  all  good  and  substantial  work.  I 
congratulate  the  Haliyal  Taluka  Congress  Committee  on 
its  solid  constructive  work  and  wish  that  others  will 
follow  them.  M.  K.  <"*• 
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Towards  Unity 

The  All  Parties  Committee  met  to  consider  the 
questions  referred  to  it  by  the  Conference.  It  appointed 
a  snb-committee  of  nearly  fifty  to  consider  the  question. 
The  subcommittee  appointed  a  smaller  committee  to 
consider  all  possible  Swaraj  schemes  and  report  to  the 
sub— committee  the  results  of  its  deliberations.  Dr.  Besant 
is  labouring  at  this  smaller  committee  with  her  usual 
application  and  energy  which  put  to  shame  yoanger  men 
and  women.  But  naturally  the  attention  centred  round 
the  Hindu-Muslim  problem;  not  that  it  is  intrinsically 
more  important  except  for  individuals  like  me  but  because 
it  blocks  all  progress  towards  Swaraj.  The  Sub-committee 
proved  too  formal  for  the  task.  It  was  necessary  to 
avoid  the  reserve  and  the  stiffness,  even  of  a  committee 
and  to  be  absolutely  informal  and  to  have  a  still  smaller 
number  of  persons.  This  was  done  and  a  few  of  each 
community  met  at  Hakim  Saheb’s  house.  The  result  has 
been  succinctly  given  to  the  Press  by  Pandit  Motilalji 
Nehru.  I  agree  that,  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  or 
disappointment.  For  all  want  a  solution.  Some  want 
it  at  once,  some  regard  the  time  not  to  be  seasonable, 
some  would  sacrifice  everything  to  get  a  solution, 
others  would  be  cautions  and  would  wait  till  they  have 
secured  what  to  them  is  an  indispensable  minimum.  But 
all  agreed  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  was  essential 
to  Swaraj.  And  as  all  want  Swaraj,  a  solution  mu9t 
not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
finding  it.  The  prospect  was  never  so  bright  as  when 
we  parted  to  meet  again  on  28th  February.  Meanwhile 
every  one"  is  to  explore  fresh  avenues  to  a  settlement. 

The  public  will  want  to  know  my  view  of  communal 
representation.  I  am  opposed  to  it  with  all  my  heart 
but  I  would  agree  to  anything  so  long  as  it  ensures 
peace  and  is  honourable  to  both  the  parties.  In  the 
absence  of  agreement  on  the  plans  suggested  by  either 
party  I  have  presented  a  solution  which  might  answer 
the  purpose.  But  I  need  not  discuss  it  at  the  present 
stage.  I  hope  that  the  responsible  members  of  both 
the  communities  will  leave  no  stone  uuturned  whether 
by  means  of  private,  quiet  talks  or  by  means  of  a 
public  expression  of  their  opinions.  I  hope  too  that 
newspaper— men  will  write  nothing  to  irritatie  any  pa*  ty 
but  will  observe  discreet  silence  where  they  cannot 
usefully  assist. 

Indians  in  South  Africa 

The  Viceregal  answer  to  the  Deputation  that  waited 
on  His  Excellency  was  sympathetic  but  non-committal. 
It  betrays  unnecessary  consideration  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  Union  Government.  It  is  just  for  one  Government 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  another  bat  the 
performance  might  easily  bo  overdone.  Tho  Union 
Government  observed  no  delicacy  when  it  bad  to  make 
its  choice.  The  Indian  Government  has  had  many  an 
occasion  to  make  such  a  choice.  Eaoh  time  except  once 
it  has  surrendered.  The  exception  was  made  by  Lord. 
Hardinge  who  huvle-d  defiance  at  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  a.id  ranged  himself  on  th  ;  side  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa.  There  were  reasons 
for  it.  The  Indians  were  fighting  by  direct 
action.  The  method  was  new.  They  had  proved  their 
capacity  for  resistance  and  suffering  and  yet  they 


were  demonstrably  and  wholly  non-violent.  But  at  the 
present  moment  Indians  of  South.  Africa  ate  leaderkss. 
With  Sorabji,  Kach  ilia,  P.  K,  Naidu  and  now  Rastomji 
gone,  they  do  not  know  what,  they  should  do  or  can  do. 
There  is  ample  scope  for  non- violent  action.  But  it 
requires  thinking  out  an  1  vigorous  working  out.  That 
seems  hardly  possible  at  the  present  moment.  I  have, 
however,  gTeat  hope  of  one  or  two  young  men  who  are 
resident  in  South  Afrlocu  Not  the  leist  among  them  is 
Sorabji,  the  brave  son  of  the  brave  Rustomji.  Young 
Sorabji  is  himself  a  seasoned  soldier  in  Satyagraha.  Ho 
has  been  to  prison.  He  organised  the  wonderful  receptions 
that  .were  given  in  Natal  to  Sarojini  Devi  Let  our 
countrymen  in  South  Africa  realise  that  they  must  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  Even  heaven  helps  only 
those  whu  help  themselves.  They  will  find  that  if  they 
show  their  original  grit  and  spirit  and  sacrifice,  they  will 
have  the  people  of  India,  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  world  helping  and  fighting  for  them. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Viceregal  pronouncement 
which  needs  supplementing.  His  Excellency  says,  “  It  is 
stated  in  your  address  that  ‘the  Municipal  Franchise  was 
solemnly  assured  to  Indians  by  the  Natal  Government 
when  in  1896  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise.’  But  you  have  not  indicated  the  exaot  BOurco 
or  tho  nature  of  the  assurance.  My  Government  are 
making  the  necessary  enquiries  to  verify  the  position.”  The 
statement  made  by  the  Deputation  is  substantially  correct. 
It  was,  however,  not  in  1896  but  probably  in  1894  that  the 
assurance  was  given.  I  am  writing  from  memory.  The 
facts  ere  the3e.  It  was  in  1894  that  the  first  disfranchising 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Natal  Assembly.  Whilst  it  was  passing 
through  that  assembly  a  petition  was  presented  to  it 
on  behalf  of  Indians  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the 
Indians  enjoyed  in  India  the  Municipal  and 
indireotly  even  tho  political  franchise.  Fear  was 
also  expressed  that  the  deprivation  of  the  political  franchise 
was  likely  to  be  a  prelude  to  that  of  the  Municipal 
Franchise,  it  was  in  answer  to  this  petition  that  the 
late  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  Premier  of  Sfatal,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Escombe,  the  Attorney  General,  gave  the  assurance 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  go  further  and  deprive  the 
Indians  of  the  Municipal  Franchise  at  a  future  date.  Tho 
disfranchising  bill  was  disallowed  by  the  superior 
Government  but  another  non— racial  in  character  wras 
passed.  The  assurance  referred  to  by  me  was  several 
times  repeated  by  Mr.  Escombe  who  had  charge  of  all 
the  bills  and  who  was  virtually  the  dictator  of  Natal  s 
policy  wh’lst  ho  was  in  office. 

Is  a  Swarajist  a  Congressman  ? 

I  have  before  mo  a  curious  letter  In  which  the 
writer  says,  a  distinction  is  being  made  by  Congress¬ 
men  in  Sind  betwoen  Swarajists  and  Congressmen, 
and  thn  former  are  obstructed  by  the  latter.  I  should 
have  hopol  that  such  a  thing  would  bo  impossible  after 
the  Belgaum  Congress  which  reooguisea  the  Swaraj 
party  as  an  integral  party  of  the  Congress  and  which 
suspends  the  non-cooperation  programme.  Every 
Swarajist  who  subscribes  to  the  Congress  creed  and 
conforms  to  the  new  franchise  is  as  much  a  Congressman 
ns  the  one  who  is  not  a  Swarajist,  that  is  to  S&y,  that 
does  not  believe  in  Council-entry.  Let  it  be  also 
remembered  that  the  Swaraj  party  has  itself  altered  its 
constitution  to  make  it  obligatory  on  every  member  ol 
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that,  party  tg  accept  the  Congress  1  ronckise,  lhevc 
should  therefore  not  only  be  no  obstruction  by  one  of 
the  other  but  etch  should  help  the  other  wherever  the 
help  is  not  inconsistent  with  one  s  conscience. 

From  Vykom 

The  following  from  the  Satyagraha  Ashram  at  Vykom 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  Interest. 

« I  hope  yon  have  got  oar  telegram  about  the 
spinni  ig  competitio Tw)  volentoots  took  618  J  H- 
and  508  yds.  each,  yarn  being  of  8  counts.  Our 
weaving  is  not  up  to  the  mark  now  since  some  of 
the  boys  who  knew  weaving  have  left  the  Ashram 
on  leave.  We  have,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Yinobaji,  redneed  our  number  to  barely  fifty.  Bnt 
this  has  proved  troublesome  since  the  climate  here 
is  very  bad  and  many  of  the  resident  volunteers 
become  incapacitated  to  otter  Satyagraha  for  sis  hours. 

So  it  has  become  necessary  to  go  in  for  some  ten  to 
fifteen  volunteers  more,  so  that  we  have  to  keep  a 
permanent  strength  of  60  volunteers.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  thut  this  is  neoessary. 

“  Of  the  21  hr.  8  hrs.  for  sloop,  6  hrs.  for 
Satyagraha,  2  hrs.  for  spinning,  l  hr.  for  Hindi, 

2  hrs.  for  Ashram  work  { sweeping,  washing  etc.  ),  2 
hrs.  for  moals,  bath,  and  other  bodily  wants,  i  hr. 
for  rending  room  and  2  his.  for  daily  prayer  and 
meetings  in  which  usually  some  good  subjects  a’-e 
dealt  with  either  by  me  Or  by  some  of  the  prominent 
guests  who  usually  attend  the  Ashram. 

“  Our  treasurer  is  now  eve-ting  himself  for  building 
a  school  in  memory  of  the  Satyagraha  Campaign 
under  orders  from  Sri  Narayana  Onrn.  All  of  ns  arc 
anxiously  waiting  for  your  coming  hero.  It  has  bocomo 
almost  an  obse6Bion  with  most  people  here  to  consider 
what  they  should  do  to  expedite  your  coming.  I  hope 
that  God"  will  grant  you  the  health  and  time  to 
proceed  here  shortly.  ’ 

The  scrupulous  care  with  which  things  are  being 
managed  by  the  Vykom  Satyagrakis  is  the  surest 
assurance  of  success.  It  may  seemingly  take  long,  but 
it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  none  the  less 
the  quickest  way.  It  is  the  only  time  way.  The  fight 
against  nntonohability  is  a  religious  fight.  It  is  a  fight 
for  the  recognition  of  human  dignity.  It  is  a  fight 
for  a  mighty  reform  in  Hinduism.  It  is  a  fight 
against  the  entrenched  citadels  of  orthodoxy.  I  ictory 
whioh  is  a  eortainty  is  worth  the  patienoe  and  the  sacrifice, 
the  band  of  devoted  young  Hindus  is  giving  to  it.  The 
process  of  waiting  is  a  process  of  self-purification  for 
the  young  men  engaged  in  the  fight.  If  they  persist 
they  will  bo  ranked  among  the  makers  of  India  of 
the  future. 

As  for  the  Satyagrohis  longing  that  1  should  go  to 
Vykom,  I  can  ODly  give  them  the  oasuraneo  that  I  am 
longing  to  be  with  them.  I  am  loo  dng  for  a  chance. 
But  the  choice  becomes  difficult  when  there  are  so  man) 
calls  upon  my  time.  My  heart  and  my  prayers  are  with 
them;  who  knows  that  they  are  not  more  than  my 
bodily  presence  in  their  midst. 

Beware 

The  Ganjam  District  CqngresS  Committee  has  sent 
me  a  post  card  from  a  dealer  asking  for  quotations  for 
hanks  of  2000  yards  of  yarn  for  the  purpose  of  sale  on 


the  market,  it  is  not  possible  to  object  to  such  an  open 
trade.  But  those,  who  do  not  want  to  spin  but  want 
to  buy  yarn  and  to  give  it  as  their  subscription,  should 
beware  of  buying  yarn  in  the  bazaar.  They  should  try 
to  get.  their  quota  spun  in  their  own  families.  11  that 
be  not  possible  they  should  engage  a  reliable  spinner  and 
get  him  to  supply  the  yarn.  The  Akola  Congressmen 
who  do  not  want  to  spin  themselves  have  solved  linin' 
difficulty  by  getting  Mr*  Mushiwala  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  handspinning  to  supply  them 
with  the  required  quantity.  This  ensures  the  kind  and 
the  quality  of  yarn.  No  province  should  import,  hand- 
spoo  Tarn  from  another  province. 

Waste  i»f  Vara 

A  friend  from  Kumbakonanj  writes: — 

“  Perhaps  tou  are  aware  of  a  custom,  now 
prevalent  in  the'  country,  to  honour  political  leaders 
with  hand-spun  yarn,  garlands.  Such  garlands  are 
invariably  used  on  every  political  occasion  and  I  may 
add  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  hand-spun  yarn  is 
wasted  since  none  takes  care  of  it.  As  an  example 
of  such  waste,  I  have  sent  per  separate  post,  a 

parcel  of  yarn  which  I  was  able  to  pick  up  at  to 
Tamil  Nadu  Khilafat  Conference  held  recently 
at  Kumbakonam  under  the  Presidency  of  Maulana 
Shaukat  AIL  But  for  my  interest  in  the  yarn- 
9C0  yards  of  yam  would  have  gone  to  waste.  I  am 
sure  that  at  the  add  Conference  alone,  much  larger 
quantity  of  yarn  had  heen  wasted.  Hence  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  to  instruct  our  countrymen 
through  feii m/  Mia  to  prepare  garlands  in  hanks 
Of  uniform  length,  say  2000  yards,  so  that  at 
every  meeting  garlands  of  2000  yards  may  lie 

collected  and  utilised  according  as  the  garlanded 
leaders  propose.” 

I  can  endorse  the  correspondent’s  complaint  as  to 
waste.  It  is  a  good  custom  to  present  leaders  with  yarn 
garlands  bnt  they  should  bo  prettily  made  and  not 

much  yarn  should  be  used  in  them.  If  the  idea  be  to 
present  yarn  to  leaders  and  not  to  garland  them,  the 
correspondent's  suggestion  should  be  adopted  and  uniform 
rive  hanks  should  be  given.  For,  if  the  habit  of 

presenting  yarn  garlands  becomes  universal  and  care  is 
not  taken,  there  might  be  an  enormous  waste  of  good 
yarn  which  might  otherwise  have  been  utilised  for 
making  cheap  Khaddar  for  poor  people. 

•  Habitual  Wearing’ 

A  Bengal  school  teacher  writes: 

“I  am  a  teacher  of  a  national  school.  The  resolution 
abont  national  schools  passed  at  Belganm  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  stir  amongst  the  teachers  and 
students  of  national  schools.  Some  are  trying  to 
interpret  the  resolution  as  it  suits  their  own 
interest.  The  words  -habitual  weaving  of  Khaddar  by 
students’  is  being  interpreted  by  some  as  not.  meaning 
compulsory  wearing  and  hence  they  say  that  those, 
who  are  attending  school  without  Khadi  on,  need  not 
be  debarred.  All  that  the  teachers  should  do  is  always  to 
ask  them  to  put  on  Khadi  and  gradually  initiate  them 
into  wearing  it.  They  say,  even  if  they  have  to 
wait  indefinitely  to  sec  their  students  clad  in  Khadi 
they  can  continue  calling  their  institutions  ‘National 
without  transgressing  the  resolutiou  of  Belgaurm 
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They  say,  even  if  GO  p.  c.  of  the  students  come  to 
school  with  mill  cloth  they  can  claim  to  call  their 
schools  national  if  only-  tho  school  teachers  c6  itinued 
teaching  the  utility  and  propriety  of  using  Khaddar, 
hoping  that  they  would  tike  to  it  in  due  cOuree 
which  may  he  six  months,  one  year  or  even  mdre. 

“In  our  opinion  the  resolution  does  not  admit  of  this 
interpretation.  It  means  that  the  schools  should  not 
tolerate  anybody’s  coming  to  school  without  Khaddar 
but  in  cases  of  emergency  or  helplessness  resulting 
from  unavoidable  causes  over  which  one  has  no  control 
a  studoht  may  bo  allowed  to  join  school  on  rare 
occasions.  Wo  think  the  resolution  dollars  everybody 
from  attending'  who  systematically  comes  to  school 
without  Khaddar.  We  have  boon  trying  to  run  the 
institutions  in  our  area  on  this  lino. 

“I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  write  to  me,  and  in 
the  pages  of  Yuvnj  India  if  you  think  it  necessary, 
the  real  meaning  and  ^ense  of  the  resolution  in  clear 
unequivocal  language  so  that  your  idea  about  the 
point  may  be  known  to  all  concerned.  ” 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  file  word 
‘  habitual  My  correspondent  s  meaning  is  the  only 
possible  meaning.  A  school  cannot  bo  called  national,  in 
terms  of  the  Congress  resolution,  whose  scholars  do  not 
wear  Khaddar  as  a  rule.  But  in  seeking  to  know  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  safest  rule  is  ‘  go  to  the 
dictionary.’  Here  is  the  meaning  given  in  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  word  ‘habitual’:  'customary, 
constant,  continual.  ’ 

~  Should  they  affiliate? 

The  question  then  arises;  arc  the  schools  which  cannot 
fulfil  the  test  then  to  become  affiliated  as  Government 
institutions  ?  Surely  such  is  not  the  only  alternative  or 
for  that  matter  any,  for  a  school  that  has  non-cooperated. 
There  is  room  enough  for  schools  independent  both  Of 
the  Congress  and  the  Government.  There  may  be 
schools  whose  conductors  do  not  believe  in  Government 
patronage,  control  or  interference  and  yet  may  not  believe 
for  instance  in  Khadi  or  in  teaching  the  vernacular  or 
Hindustani.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  schools  should 
not  continue  if  they  receive  public  support  Or  the 
conductors  are  themselves  rich  enough  to  carry  them  on 
themsolyes.  All  *  that  the  Congress  has  done  is  to 
prescribe  tbe  limits  within  which  it  can  recognise  or 
support  educational  institutions.  And  what  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  tho  Congress  should  insist  on  Congress 
institutions  conforming  to  conditions  whieh  in  the  opinion 
of  Congressmen  promote  the  interest  of  the  country  ? 

Tilak  ftaharashtra  University 

yiv.  Gharpuve,  the  Registrar  of  the  Tilak  Maharashtra 
University,  writes : — 

“  Many  friends  and  colleagues  have  drawn  my 
attention  to  a  sentence  in  your  Presidential  address 
on  Page  JJo,  last  two  lines.  4  Many  Provinces  have 
their  National  Schools  and  Colleges.  Gujarat  alone 
has  a  Rational  Universiti/  maintained  at  an  annual 
cost  of  Rs  1,00,000/-  and  having  control  of  3  Colleges 
and  70  schools  with  9000  pupils.’ 

“  This  gives  rise  to  a  misunderstanding.  You  are 
right  if  you  mean  that  no  Other  Province  has  a 
University  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  1  lac. 
But  people  are  liable  t&  interpret  it  in  andthrrr  way, 


v  z.  that  no  other  Province  has  a  University.  The 
-  cost  is  regarded  only  as  an  adjectival  clause. 

“  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  wilt  be  kind  enough  to 
remove  this  misunderstanding  through  the  pages  Of 
You  tty  Itilia  as  cariv  as  you  can. 

:>  The  Tilak  Maharashtra  University  is  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost,  of  ES.  6,000/-,  with  3  Colleges, 

.-0  Schools  and  2000  students.  The  annual  cost  is 
less  simply  because  each  college  and  sjhool  takes  care 
Of  its  own  self  and  no  charges  are  made  to  the 
University. 

“  The  "National  Medical  College  is  not  yet  recognised 
though  it  is  on  the  way  to  it.  Still  tho  Tilak 
Maharidyalaya  maintain?  75  students  with  an  annual 
cost  of  He.  10,000/-." 

I  had  thought  that  I  knew  English  fairly  well  and  that 
read  in  its  contest  the  sentence,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Gharpure,  was  capable  of  bearing  only  one  meaning  i.  e. 
that  not  to  mention  the  othov  provinces,  Gujarat  alone 
underwent  so  much  expense  and  trained  so  many  scholars. 
But  I  see  that  friends  at  least  as  conversant  with 
English  as  myself  have  put  a  difierent.  construction 
upon  the  sentence.  My  only  consolation  is  that  both  they 
and  I  are  judging  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence  written  in 
a  language  foreign  to  us.  I  therefore  derivo  the  very 
poor  consolation  from  the  thought  that  they  are  as 
likely  to  he  wrong  in  their  interpretation  as  I  in  mine. 
But  1  can  give  them  the  assurance  that  I  used  Gujarat  as 
merely  an  illustration  and  T  mention  Gujarat  rather  than 
anv  other  province  because  I  had  the  figures  relating 
to  Gujarat  at  hand.  The  emphasis  was  not  meant  for 
the  University  as  distinguished  from  schools  and  colleges. 

I"  was  aware  at  tho  time.  Of  writing  my  address,  not. 
only  of  the  Gujarat  National  University  hat  also  of  the 
Muslim  National  University  at  Aligarh  and  tho  Punjab 
National  University  at  Lahore  and  the  Behar  National 
University  at  Patna  and  the  Kashi  Yidyapith  at  Benares 
besides  the  Tilak  Maharashtra  University.  I  do  not  know 
the  expenses  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Behar  Universities 
and  tho  Kashi  Yidyapith.  But  I  know  that  the  Muslim 
University  eos't  last  year  nearly  Rs.  75000/-. 

Volunteers 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  impressions  of  the 
volunteers'  work  at.  Belgaum  during  the  Congress  week. 
I  thought,  that  I  had  already  dealt  with  it  in  my 
Belgaum  impressions.  Bat  1  gladly  respond.  Their  work 
will  hear  a  fuller  and  separate  treatment.  In  my 
opinion  the  volunteers  reached  at  Belgaum  comparatively 
the  highest  watermark  in  efficiency  within  my  experience 
of  four  Congresses.  They  were  hardworking,  efficient 
and  willing.  I  heard  no  complaint  from  the  delegates 
about  them.  Physically  too  they  appeared  to  me  to  he 
fit.  Dr.  Hardikar  was  good  enough  to  take  me  through 
their  camp  which  had  a  businesslike  appearance,  and 
was  fairly  tidy.  I  Say  fairly  tidy  ftrr  in  my  opinion 
a  volunteer  camp  must  he  a  model  Of  tidiness,  not  a 
thing  being  out  of  its  place  and  every  tiling  being 
not  only  hi  its  own  place  hut  being  in  its  place 
in  a  neat  mauneT.  For  instance,  a  volunteer  may 
have  his  bedding  in  its  place  and  yet  may  have  put  it 
in  a  heap  instead  of  having  properly  and  neatly  folded 
it.  in  the  prescribed  manner.  In  point  of  sanitation  too 
a  volunteer  camp  must  be  perlect,  not  a  scrap  of  paper 
Or  dirt  should  bo  found  anywhere.  I  understand  that 
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Dr.  Hardikar  specially  restricted  the  nninber  of  volunteers. 
They  had  therefore  mO”e  thajJJa  fair  share  Of  work  to 
do.  Daring  the  time  that  the  Congress  was  in  (session 
they  had  to  work  over  Sixteen  hours  per  day,  being  on  their 
legs  practically  the  whole  of  that  time.  I  must  not. 
omit  to  mention  the  lady  volunteers.  They  were  most 
helpful  and  attentive.  They  too  had  undergone  previous 
training.  Though  wo  cannot  manage  a  Congress  session 
without  the  efficient  help  of  volunteers,  let'  me  say  that 
that  work  is  the  least  part  of  a  volunteer  's  training.  Volunteers 
must  be  our  greatest  asset  in  winning  Swaraj.  This  they 
can  only  be; -if  in  addition  to  having  a  spotless  character 
and  the  necessary  training  in  drilling,  sanitation  and  first 
aid  to  the  injured,  they  know  how  to  organise  the 
nation  for  Swaraj.  For  tiiis  purpose  therefore  every 
volunteer  must  be  an  expert  carder  and  spinner,  and 
must  be  able  in  addition  to  doing  his  share  of  spinning, 
necessary  for  the  franchise,  to  organise  carding  and 
spinning  in  his  own  district.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  hand-spinning  has  been  part,  of  a  volunteer’s 
training  since  1921. 

Striking,  if  True 

A  correspondent  writes  Severely  criticising  the  cry  of 
Musalman  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  education  and 
says  that  I  am  being  deceived.  In  Order  to  enlighten 
me  he  has  sent  me  some  striking  figures  showing  the 


proportion  of  literates 

among  the  two  commuuities. 

reproduce  them  below; 

Musalmans 

Hindu? 

Province. 

per 

per 

thousand. 

thousand. 

MEV 

Burma 

302 

295 

C.  P.  and  Berar  ... 

226 

89 

Madras  ... 

201 

170 

V.  P.  ... 

73 

71 

Baroda  ... 

309 

£34 

C.  P. 

...  169 

59 

Mysore  ... 

238 

133 

Sikkim  ... 

833 

91 

Gwaliar  ... 

112 

60 

Hyderabad 

140 

47 

Rajputana 

66 

57 

WOMEN. 

Burma 

...  87 

86 

Delhi 

81 

26 

C.  P.  and  Berar 

o~ 

,8 

Ajmer,  Marwar 

...  18 

16 

Bohar 

8 

6 

U.  P.  ... 

8 

6, 

Mysore  ... 

62 

16 

Baroda  ... 

48 

42 

Hyderabad 

85 

4 

Gwaliar  ... 

26 

6  ' 

C.  I.  . 

19 

4 

Rajputana 

9 

g 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  know  that 

the  figures 

were  so  favourable  to  the  MuSalman ^Nevertheless  my 
statement  stands.  The  real  rivalry  is  not  between  the 
rank  and  file— the  merely  literate— but  between  the 
highly  educated  among  both.  And  I  Suppose  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  SO  called  higher  education  is  not 
so  common  among  the  Musalmans  as  among  the  Hindus. 
I  should  like  my  correspondent  to  examine  the  figures 
as  to  higher  education  and  say  whether  I  am  not  right. 
Meanwhile  let  the  students  of  statistics  analyse  the 
returns  reproduced  above  and  inform  me  Of  any 
inaccuracy  in  Hi  cm.  I  haVc  taktta  it  for  granted 


ihat  the  absence  of  figures  for  the  provinces  not 
mentioned  by  he  correspondent  shows  that  the  figures 
in  respect  of  them  were  not  favourable  to  the  charge 
brought  by  him.  So  far  as  literacy  among  women  is 
concerned,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  percentage  among 
Musalman  sisters  in  so  rainy  provinces  is  higher  than 
among  Hindu  women.  It  shows  that  the  Pardak  is  n,o 
bar  to  literacy.  This  is  no  defence  of  the  Pardak  dor  I 
am  totally  opposed  to  it.  I  note  the  fact  as  a  pleasant 
surprise.  For  whilst  I  knew  that  many  Musalman  sisters 
though  remaining  in  seclusion  were  learned,  I  did  not 
know  that  literacy  among  them  was  higher  than  among 
Hindu  sisters. 

Seasonable  Figures 

Whilst  the  Hindu- Muslim  question  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  country,  the  readers  will  appreciate  the 
following  table  prepared  by  a  friend  and  giving  the 
percentage  of  population  according  to  religion  in  Irftlia 
as  a  whole  and  also  in  the  various  provinces.  The 
figares  have  been  taken  from  the  census  of  1921. 
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Leaves  from  a  Diary 


[Misses  Angus  and  Hindsley  were  sent  from  Adyar  to  the  Ashram  by  Dr.  Besant  to  learn  carding,  spinning 
etc.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  train  others  at  Adyar.  They  passed  a  month  at  the  Ashram  and  kept  a  mary  of 
their  daily  experiences.  On  their-  departure  they  left  relevant  notes  from  their  diary  for  pnbhcatron  m  these 
pages.  On  first  reading  I  thought  I  could  not  well  publish  them  as  they  appeared  to  me  to,  » 
personal.  The  next  thought  was  to  cut  out  the  personal  references  and  then  publish  them  But  on  icica  g, 
I  have  deckled  to  present  the  notes  without  a  single  alteration.  I  have  stood  the  strum  ol  _  personal  ret e  e 

now  for  a  long  time.  I  can  very  well  bear  the  additional  strain.  There  is  a  merit  in  the  notes  w hi 
compels  publication.  The  references  to  the  Ashram  are  not  wholly  true.  All  is  not  so  rosy  as  it  b>  .*»£-* 
to  these  friends.  The  Ashram  has  its  jars,  it  has  its  trials  and  difficulties,  it  has  to  wear  away  many  a  rough 
edge.  But  it  does  try  to  live  up  to  its  name.  There  are  certainly  things  about  the .  Ashram  winch  can  be *  cop 
with  safety.  Bull  must  warn  the  reader  against  being  earned  away  by  some  of  the  flattering  desenp ion,  and 
applying  for  admission.  There  is  a  standing  notice  from  the  Manager  to  me  that  he  has  more  inmates  than  he 
can  take  care  of  and  more  work  than  he  can  cope  with.  Let  those  who  like  the  way  of  life  described  by 
Misses  Angus  and  Hindsley  copy  it  wherever  they  may  be.  M.  K.  «.] 


Through  the  Ancient  City 

After  a  very  pleasant  journey  up  from  Bombay  we 
arrived  at  Ahmedabad  at  7-55  a.  m.  and  were  met  by 
Mr.  Devadas  Gandhi  who  gave  us  an  exceedingly  warm 
welcome.  Leaving  the  Station  we  drove  through  the 
quaint  old  town  with  its  fortified  walls,  narrow  streets 
and  ancient  gateways,  over  one  of  which  we  were  \er\ 
much  amused  to  see  several  monkeys,  scrambling.  Whilst 


saw  more  monkeys  looking  very  much  at  home.  Tills  is 
the  first  time  we  havo  contacted  them  in  their  native 
haunts.  Donkeys  by  the  hundred  were  being  used  as 
beasts  of  burden  near  the  town  and  further  out  we  met 
camels  ambling  along  In  their  quaint  way.  Tho  road 
followed  the  course  of  the  river  all  the  way  out  to 
Sabarmati  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  Ashram  we  found 
it  standing  upon  fairly  high  ground  overlooking  the  river. 


awaiting  for  Mr.  Devadas  to  appear  wc  had  tho  interesting 
experience  of  seeing  four  Mnsalmau  ladies  who  were 
veiled  from  head  to  foot.  The  garb  that  they  had  on 
appeared  to  be  a  circular  cap  covering  the  head,  and 
gathered  on  to  this  was  a  sort  of  closed  cape  reaching 
to  the  ground,  with  no  opening  excepting  for  the  eyes 
where  there  was  a  little  grating.  One  was  being  led 
along  by  a  gentleman  and  the  others  were  being  guided 
by  little  children.  They  were  evidently  people  of  quality, 
for  the  garments  they  wore  were  of  rich  silk  and  tho 
little  gratings  for  the  eyes  appeared  to  be  of  gold. 

Our  passage  through  this  ancient  town  awoke  in  us 
a  great  desire  to  see  more  of  it,  for  no  doubt  it  is  u 
place  of  great  interest.  Passing  out  through  a  most 
impressive  gateway  we  crossed  the  Sabarmati  river  where 
we  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  The 
wonderful  domes  of  some  of  tho  temples  and  other 
buildings,  the  population  in  tho  rich  red  attire,  which  is 
so  striking  an  addition  to  the  picture,  going  down  to 
the  water  to  bathe,  the  dhobies  already  at  work,  all 
seen  in  the  pale  light  of  the  rising  of  a  winter  sun  just 
fascinated  us  and  made  us  realize  perhaps  more  than 
ever  before  that  wo  were  in  this  oldest  of  all  lands. 

The  country  is  not  fertile  owing  to  the  sandiness  of 
the  soil,  although  we  did  see  several  varieties  of  cotton 
being  grown.  Tamarind  trees  formed  an  avenue  for 
some  distance  along  tho  road  and  in  some  ol  them  wo 


An  Indian  Welcome 

After  meeting  Mrs.  Gandhi  -and  being  welcomed  in 
true  Indian  fashion  wc  were  taken  to  our  room.  Every¬ 
thing  had  been  made  very  comfortable  and  they  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  having  beds  arranged  for  us.  As 
we  had  brought  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  sleeping 
and  cooking  thinking  that  our  English  ways  would  be 
strange  to  our  hosts  it  was  somewhat  astonishing  and 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  they  had  gone  to  so  imuch 
trouble  for  our  comfort.  A  bathroom  had  been  given  us 
and  this  added  much  to  our  comfort,  especially  as  we 
had  been  warned  that  bathing  at  the  well  was  the 
custom  of  the  plaeo. 

We  had  brought  our  cooking  utensils,  but  Mrs. 
Gandhi  who  is  a  noted  housekeeper  was  very  anxious 
that  we  should  be  her  guests  and  at  least  take  our 
principal  meals  with  her.  To  this  wc  very  readily 
agreed  and  as  the  food  is  excellent,  being  prepared 
according  to  Mr.  Gandhis  ideas  on  dietetics,  which 
thoroughly  suited  our  simple  tastes,  we  took  full  advantage 
of  this  generous  hospitality. 

The  Ashram 

The  buildings  of  the  Ashram  are  in  a  large  compound 
and  have  extended  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
They  comprise  weaving  sheds,  'the  first  !\  e  visited  having 
carpet  looms  in  the  open  courtyard  in  the  centre  and 
Khaddar  looms  upon  the  veranda- all  round  throe  sides. 
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there  are  twentytwo  looms.  In  the  great  Ashram 
building  upon  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  centre  of 
the  building  is  again  taken  up  with  weaving,  and  opening 
from  the  lower  veranda  there  are  many  rooms  in  which 
bai'ding,  dyeing  and  the  grading  of  cotton  sent  in  from 
all  the  Congress  members  is  done.  Over  these  rooms 
arc  others,  some  eft  which  are  used  as  living  rooms, 
others  which  are  used  as  classrooms  for  children  in  the 
mornings  and  in  which  spinning  by  older  students  takes 
place.  The  dyeing  sample  room  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  us,  all  dyes  used  being  vegetable  dyes. 
Beyond  this  is  another  building  where  the  children  spin 
in  the  afternoons  and  to  our  great  delight  we  found 
that  underneath  it  was  the  coolest  room  in  the  Ashram, 
the  library*  To  the  cast  of  these  are  the  quarters  where 
some  of  the  Ashram  students  and  teachers  live.  Many  of 
the  students  have  been  away  at  Belgaum  at  the  Congress 
session  with  Mr.  *  Gandhi,  several  of  them'  taking 
part  in  spinning  competitions  for  which  there  were  five 
prizes  given.  Wo  were  told  that  there  are  about  130 
members  of  the  Ashram  so  that  when  they  all  return  it 
will  indeed  be  a  busy  hive. 

After  tea  llasik,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  young  grandson,  took 
us  along  the  river  side.  Scrambling  back  up  the  hill¬ 
side  we  came  to  the  cattle  sheds  where  we  saw  many 
beautiful  beasts,  bulls,  cows,  dear  little  calves  and  goats, 
all  exceedingly  Well  kept  and  splendidly  fed.  A  herd  of 
goats  with  hall  a  dozen  little  kids  in  a  tiny  sort  of 
cage  which  were  released  for  our  benefit,  looked  about 
the  finest  we  have  seen  in  India.  We  visited  the 
milk  dairy,  an  exquisitely  clean  building  with  highly 
polished  brass  vessels  lined  with  tin. 

firs.  Gandhi  at  work 

At  G-00  o’clock  we  had  dinner  in  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
kitchen,  she  sitting  cooking  chapaties  the  while.  Slie 
has  two  small  charcoal  stoves  built  of  fire  brick  against 
the  wall  and  a  small  moveable  stove  in  front  of  her. 
She  sits  upon  a  board  with  her  store  clipboard  behind 
her  so  that  she  can  reach  the  things  she  wants  without 
moving.  Her  cooking  utensils  arc  all  of  brass,  tin  fined 
and  beautifully  kept.  She  never  rises  during  the  process 
of  cooking  a  meal  and  anything  which  is  not  within 
her  reach  is  brought  to  her  by  her  grand-daughter,  the 
child  of  her  eldest  son.  When  necessary  she  supplements 
her  fire-places  by  using  a  primus  stove. 

To  each  person  is  given  a  large  brass  tray  with 
smaller  vessels  of  the  same  metal  containing  the  various 
vegetarian  dishes  eaten  with  rice  and  chapaties.  Tile 
food  hero  is  not  like  the  oi dinary  Indian  curry  dishes 
highly  seasoned  with  chillies,  so  that  we  have  been  able 
to  eat  and  enjoy  all  that  has  been'  served  to  us.  Dali 
or  lentil  soup  of  some  kind  is  served  every  day*  and  is 
always  of  the  most  lovely  golden  yellow  color,  next  to  it 
is  always  a  dish  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  brinjal  and  so  on.  The  next  dish 
so  far  has  contained  a  kind  of  olive  preserved  in  syrup, 
it  is  also  home  made  and  is  exceedingly  good,  and  when 
the  weather  is  not  too  cold  wo  have  creamy  curds  to 
end  up  with.  Wc  shall  nover  see  a  more  interesting  or 
unique  sight  whilst  we  arc  in  India  than  this  charming 
little  lady  and  first-class  house  keeper  as  she  sits  in  her 
snow  white  garments  catering  to  the  needs  of  the  inner  man. 

Evening  Prayer 

Immediately  after  dinner,  and  after  the  ringing  of  a 


gong  at  6-30  p.  m.  the  whole  compound  assembles  for 
prayers  outside.  There  are  three  rectangular  spaces  of 
sand  surrounded  by  low  walls  and  on  these  carpets  are 
spread  upon  which  wc  all  sit  down.  The  scene  is  one 
which  never  fails  to  enchant  us,  the  white  robed  figures 
of  men  and  women  in  attitudes  of  reverent  prayer,  the 
stars  overhead,  the  young  boys  around  the  musician 
who  leads  the  singing  and  expounds  the  reading,  the 
twittering  of  the  last  lute  birds  in  the  trees  all  go  to 
make  a  scene  of  entrancing  beauty,  steeped  in  the 
devotional  atmosphere  uhich  makes  tor  peace  and 
happiness. 

After  the  singing  portions  from  the  Iiamayana  are 
read  aloud,  explained  and  suDg  to  music.  3  he  young 
boys  who  are  being  educated  at  the  Ashram  are  evidently 
fascinated  by  the  story  for  they  get  closer  and  closer  to 
their  master  not  to  lose  a  single  word  of  the  themo. 
Then  after  the  closing  prayer  silently  wo  all  get  up  and 
roverently  walk  to  the  path-way  where  wc  generally  stay 
to  'smile  at  the  small  children  who  arc  by  this  '  time 
more  than  half  asleep.  As  our  Gujarati  is  limited  to  some 
half  dozen  words  our  conversation  is  of  course  not  very 
fluent  as  to  speech,  but  gesture  and  expression  can  do 
much  to  convey  our  f:  iendly  feelings  for  these  dear  kindly 
people  who  are  so  much  interested  in  all  we  are  doing. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  Mr  C.  Rajagopalacharya 
returned  from  tho  Congress  at  Belgaum  to  our  .great 
delight,  for  we  had  not  seen  him  since  ho  left  Adyir 
with  Mr  Devadas. 

Under  the  Taskmaster 

Our  first  Sunday  was  a  wonderful  day.  As  usual 
we  began  the  day  with  prayers  at  1-00  a.  m.  After 
breakfast  we  went  for  our  lesson  in  tho  carding  room, 
we  always  tackled  this  strenuous  labour  first  thing  in  the 
morning  while  it  was  still  cool.  This  was  our  fifth  lesson 
and  1,  (Miss  Angus)  asked  our  teacher  what  he  thought 
about  my  progress,  ho  said  ‘  you  are  very  much  better”, 
and  then  he  added,  for  fear  I  should  become  conceited 
perhaps,  “but  you  are  not  perfect  yet.”  How  we  both 
laughed;  no  one  knew  bettor  than  We  did,  how  far  from 
perfect  our  work  was.  After  making  up  the  cotton  we 
had  carded  into  poonis,  we  wont  on  to  the  spinning 
room  whore  we  were  progressing  splendidly  and  inercas- 
ins’  our  speed. 

Hr-  Gandhi’s  surprise  arrival 

At  10-30  a.m.,  the  whole  Ashram  adjourns  for  its 
midday  meal.  At  11-00  we  went  to  the  Gandhi  bungalow. 
Mr.  ltajagopalacharya  was  awaiting  us  and  was  in  good 
spirits.  Just  as  we  wore  about  to  begin  our  meal  an 
Indian  gentloman  crossed  the  garden  and  there  were 
loud  exclamations.  It  was  Mr.  Gandhis  private  secretary 
and  they  were  all  asking  him  where  Mr.  Gandhi  was. 
Suddendly  from  his  room  at  the  end  of  the  veranda 
came  a  voice  saying,  “  Somewhere  !"  and  a  moment  later 
the  groat  mao  came  through  the  door  and  we  were 
introduced  to  him.  He  extended  a  very  warm  welcome 
to  us  and  made  many  enquiries  as  to  whether  all  bar 
creature  comforts  had  been  attended  to  by  his  people. 
He  has  a  very  charming  manner  and  the  thing  which 
struck  us  most  was  the  rich  quality  of  his  voice  and 
his  wonderful  command  of  English.  He  had  returned 
from  Belgaum  w  ese  the  Congress  Session  had  been 
hold  and  was  cidently  in  esrcellent  spirits  for  the 
vitality  radiated  from  his  frail  figure. 

( To  be  continued ) 
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The  >.hame  of  Geneva 

Never  perhap.-.  before,  in  recent:  timer:  h.uji  the 
complete  polilbnl  .subjection  of  India  boon  ;'*>  shamefully 
exposed  before  flic,  civilised  world  as  at  Gonevu.  Mr. 
Campbell  lias  been  the  one  great  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  American  proposals  of 
restriction  of  opium  cultivation  to  the  medical  requirements 
of  mankind.  The  All- India  National  Congress,  the 
National  Liberal  Federation,  the  National  Christian 
Council,  the  All-India  Social  Conference,  havo  all  passed 
resolutions  accepting  tlio  American  proposals.  Mr. 
Campbell  rejects  them  with  scorn  an  Geneva  itself. 
Sir  Basil  Blackett  openly  flouts  them  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Government  o1'  India  insists  On  its  own  policy  being 
carried  through.  All  this  is  done  flagrantly,  shamelessly, 
in  the  face  of  Indian  public  opinion, — just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  certification  of  the  salt  tax  and  the  refusal 
to  reduce  the  military  budget.  In  Assam,  the  Legislative 
Council  passes  a  resolution  for  restriction  of  opium,  hut  the 
Government  has  put  it  on  one  side.  Temperance  reformers 
were  sent  to  prison  by  hundreds  for  attempting  to  carry 
Out  opium  reforms.  Yet  the  Government  itself  repeatedly 
declares,  tha£  if  and  it  alone  represents  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Rabindranath 
Tagore  and  Other  social  leaders  and  workers  do  not 
count. 

The  \merican  Forlorn  Hope 

Time  after  time  since  November  17,  1924,  the 
American  Delegation  has  been  defeated  at  Geneva  by 
the  obstinacy  of  British  officialdom  in  India.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  has  been  won  over  to  the  official  view  and 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Indian  people. 
He  proposes  a  long  drawn  out  policy',  which  will  take 
eighteen  years  at  the  very  least  to  accomplish.  Just  as 
the  resolutions  of  the  Hague  Convention  proved  a  dead 
letter,  so  these  new  resolutions  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
may  provo  a  dead  letter  also.  The  time  has  come  to 
act,  not  to  procrastinate  for  another  eighteen  years. 
The  West  has  protected  itself  againsi  opium.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  East  to  protect  itself  also.  Wherever 
the  East  is  free  from  foreign  domination,  it  has  already 
done  so.  America  has  nobly'-  fulfilled  her  own  trust  in 
the  Philippines.  China's  history  has  been  one  long 
struggle  to  get  free  from  opium  a.id  foreign  domination 
at  the  same  time.  Only  one  power  in  the  East  appears 
help1  ess,  namely  India.  The  present  need  is,  that  the 
voice  of  India  should  bo  so  unmistakably  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  the  Government  of  India  cannot  possibly 
misinterpret  and  misrepresent  it  any  longer. 

The  American  Withdrawal 

The  latest  news  has  come  that  the  American 
Delegation  has  finally  withdrawn  from  Geneva  under 
instructions  from  President  Coolidge  himself.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  steps  that  America  has  ever 
taken  with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  since  the 
time  that  it  was  inaugurated  through  the  efforts  of 
President  Wilson  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War.  This 
act  Of  President  Coolidge  in  withdraviilg  the  American 
Delegation  from  Geneva,  after  ne&i  ly  three  months' 
earnest  and  devoted  effort  will  show  to  the  world  two 
things :  (i)  It  will  prove  luw  deeply  the  American 
people  are  at  one  with  the  people  of  India  in  their 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  opium"  e’vil  without  any  delay. 
( ii )  It  will  show  how  the  League  of  Nations 


is  utterly  unable  to  attend  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  wo  Id,  and  how  dominated  it  is  by  the 
great  Powers  of  Britain,  Italy  -and  France. 

The  Kenya  Lowlands 

l  had  intended  immediately  to  protest  against  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  sending 
an  Indian  Official  to  Kenya  to  consider  whether  suitable 
land  is  available  for  Indians,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  White  Paper  decision  to  reserve  for  Europeans 
the  Kenya  Highlands.  To  take  such  an  action  will 
entirely  compromise  the  whole  Indian  case,  and  make 
India  fart i ceps  criminis,'- — a  partner  in  the  wrong,  that 
has  already  been  done,  to  the  Africans.  The  simple 

fact  is,  that  not  a  single  acre  of  land  in  East  Africa 

ought  to  havo  been  alienated  from  the  Africans.  When 
East  Africa  was  made  a  ‘  Protectorate 7  this  was  the 

least  protection  that,  ought  to  have  been  offered. 

The  Indian  claim  ha^  never  been  that  Indians 

should  be  given  free  grants  of  land,  but  only' 

that  they'  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  land,  when  it 
was  put  up  for  sale  in  the  opon  market.  To  send  out 
an  Indian  officer  to  inspect  any  area  in  the  Lowlands, 
with  a  view  to  free  grants  of  land  being  given  to 
Indians,  implies  two  things  : — 

(i)  That  Indians  finally  give  up  their  legal 

claim  to  purchase  land  in  the  Highlands. 

(ii)  That  they  wish  to  take  away  from  the 

Africans  a  large  area  of  Kenya,  similar  to  that 

which  has  been  alienated  to  the  whites  in  the 
Highlands. 

The  one  truth  about  Kenya,  which  must  always  be 
remembered  is  this,  that  there  is  no  fertile  land  at  all  any 
where  in  Kenya  which  could  not  be  fully  occupied  and 
cultivated  hy  the  African  j  themselves ,  if  only  they  were 
properly  protected  and  allowed  full  room  to  expand. 

The  News  from  East  Africa 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  what  has  happened 
recently  in  East  Africa  at  Nairobi  at  a  meeting  of 
seventeen  persons,  which  was  called  a  ‘Special  East 
African  Indian  Congress  Meeting.’  Its  President,  Mr.  Abdul 
Wahid,  is  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  meeting  of  such  a  small  number  of  people  under 
his  presidency  can  possibly  represent  the  whole  of  Indian 
opinion  i.j  Eust  Africa.  I  understand  that  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar  and  T:  nganyika  Indian  leaders  have  already 
dissociated  themselves  from  its  conclusions.  No  news  has 
yot  reached  me  from  Uganda.  Therefore  I 
would  urge  readers  of  Young  India  to  discount  reports 
of  what  has  happened,  untill  full  news  has  come  to  hand. 
Meanwhile,  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  urgency,  that 
a  responsible  Indian  leader  should  go  to  East  Africa  and 
consult  with  the  people  and  the  leaders  on  the  spot. 

C.  F.  A. 

The  Hindi  Navajivtu 

According  to  the  present  arrangements  the  Hindi 
Savoj Iran  .is  issued  on  Thursday  simultaneously  With 
Young  India.  The  latest  articles,  of  Gandliiji ,  are  thus 
made  available  to  the  readers  of  Hindi  Navajivan  on  the 
same  day  on  which  they  appear  in  Young  India. 

We  hope  the  Hindi  reading  public  will  take  note,  of 
the  fact  an  1  take  full  advantage  of  it.  Annual 
subscription  of  the  Hindi  Navajivan  is  Rs,  4  only. 

Manager,  Hindi  Navajivan 
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Kohat  Hindus 

{By  M,  K,  Gandhi) 

I  know  that  the  pages  of  this  week’s  Young  India 
will  be  searched  for  the  finding  of  Maulana  Shaukat  Ali 
and  myself  on  the  tragedy  of  last  September.  I  am 
sorry  to  disappoint  the  curious.  For  Maulana  Shaukat 
Ali  is  not  with  me  and  I  mast  not  publish  anything 
without  his  first  seeing  it.  I  may,  however,  tell  the 
reader  that  I  have  already  discussed  my  impressions 
with  Pundit  Motilalji,  then  Pundit  Malaviynji  and  lastly 
with  Hakim  Saheb  A jrnalkhan,  Dr.  Ansari  and  the  Ali 
Brothers.  And  1  have  jliSt  finished  writing  them  oul  during 
my  journey  to  Subumiali.  My  notes  will  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  Maul  amt  Sliaukat  Ali  and  l  si  1  all  hope  to 
publish  them  together  with  Maulana  Shaukat  Ali's 
endorsement,  addition,  or  amendment  aB  the  case  may  be. 
But  apart  from  the  finding,  I  am  in  a  position  to  reiterate 
my  advice  to  the  Hindus  that  in  their  place  I  should  not 
return  to  Kohat  unless  there  is  an  honourable  peace 
with  the  Musalmans  without  the  Government  intervention. 
This  is  not  possible  at  the  present  moment.  For 
unfortunately,  the  Muslim  Working  Committee  which  is 
at  present  guiding  the  Musalmans  of  Kohat  was  not  and 
would  not  be  represented  before  ns.  I  can  appreciate 
the  delicate  position  of  the  Hindus.  They  do  not  want  to 
lose  their  property.  The  Maulana  Saheb  and  I  have  failed 
to  bring  about  peace.  We  bnvo  failed  even  to  draw  the 
principal  Musalmans  for  a  discussion.  Nor  am  I  in  a 
position  to  say  that  wo  should  succeed  in  our  attempt 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  circumstances  the  Hindus  are 
at  liberty  to  take  any  course  they  may  consider  advisable. 
In  spite  of  Our  failure,  I  can  only  advise  one  course. 
‘Don’t  return  till  the  Musalmans  take  you  to  Kohat 
with  self-respect  and  dignity.  ’  But  I  know  that  this 
is  cold  comfort  except,  for  ihosc  who  are  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  legs  and  are  in  need  of  no  advice  from 
any  quarter  whatsoever.  Such  is  not  the  position  of  the 
Kohat  refugees.  I  have  conveyed  my  views  to  Pundit 
Malaviyaji.  He  has  boon  their  guide  from  the  boginning 
and  they  must  act  as  he  advises  them.  Lalaji  came  to 
Pindi  but  he  was  unfortunately  laid  up  in  bed.  My 
own  considered  opinion  is  given  in  the  statement  sent 
to  Maulana  Shaukat  Ali.  But  I  confess  in  advance  that  it 
will  bring  no  solace  to  them.  I  am  but  a  broken  reed 
not  worth  relying  upon. 

But  thefe  is  no  hesitation  abont  my  advice  regarding 
what  the  refugees  should  do  whilst  they  are  outside 
Kohat.  I  cannot  holp  remarking’  that  it  is  demoralising 
for  men  and  women  who  have  strong  arms  and  logs  and 
who  are  otherwise  physically  fib,  to  subsist  on  charity. 
They  mast  find  oat  some  occupation  for  themselves  or 
with  the  aid  of  the  local  men.  I  have  suggested 
carding,  spinning  and  even  weaving.  Bat  they 
may  do  any  other  useful  work  they  choose 
or  that  may  be  chosen  for  them.  The  idea  is  that 
no  person,  man  or  woman,  who  is  physically  fit 
should  live  on  charity.  There  must  be  always  enough 
Occupation  in  a  well-ordered  state  for  all  who  are  willing 


to  work.  The  refugees  must  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  every  minute  of  their  time  whilst  they  are 
being  supported  by  the  nation.  *  Idle  hands  some 
mischief  still  will  ever  find  to  do  ’  is  not  a  mere  schoolboy 
rhyme.  It  contains  a  profound  truth  which  can  he 
verified  by  everyone  for  himself.  Let  there  be  no 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 
They  are  all  bed-fellows  in  adversity.  And  the  rich  and 
the  well-to-do  should  set  an  example  to  the  others  by 
labouring  usefully  even  though  they  may  not  bo  drawing 
rations.  What  an  incalculable  good  it  must  be  to  a 
nation  whose  members  know  an  occupation  which  can 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  distress.  The  refugees’  life 
would  have  taken  a  nobler,  turn  if  they  had  all  been 
spinners  or  carders  or  weavers.  The  refugee  camp  would 
then  have  presented  the  appearnce  of  a  busy  hive  and 
could  have  been  kept  up  indefinitely.  If  the  men  do  not 
decide  to  return  at  once,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  mend. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  issue  dry  rations.  It  is  no  doubt  less 
trouble  to  the  committee  of  management  but  it  means  more 
waste  and  utter  indiscipline  among  the  refugees.  They 
should  place  themselves  under  soldiers’  discipline  keeping 
regular  hours  for  losing,  washing,  praying,  feeding, 
working  and  retiring.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  Ramayan  readings  or  such  other  readings 
for  them.  All  this  requires  thought,  care,  attention  and 
diligence.  Given  those  the  calamity  could  be  turned 
into  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Notes 

A  Bihar  Forecast 

I  take  the  following  from  a  Bihar  correspondent’s 
letter: — 

“  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Bihar  P.  C.  C.  on 
2oth  January.  The  majority  of  members  registered 
themselves  as  self-spinning  members.  And  the 
workers  from  different  districts  undertook  to  secure 
before  31st  March  next  3CL0  self-spinning  members. 
The  programme  for  the  whole  year  is  to  secure 
at  least  13000  self-spinning  members.  It  is  expected 
that  sufficient  cotton  will  bo  collected  as  a  donation 
for  supplying  self-spinning  members  who  cannot 
afford  to  find  their  own  cotton.  During  my 
peregrinations  .1  have  noticed  that  the  quality  of  yarn 
and  Khaddar  has  steadily  improved  and  centralisation 
through  the  Khaddar  Board  has  ensured  comparatively 
greater  efficiency  and  accuracy.  The  following  are 
the  production  centres  with  the  average  monthly 
output  of  Khaddar  marked  against  them: — 

Pandol  Rs.  3,000 
Garol  Rs.  1,500 

Hajipur  Rs.  500 

There  are  three  selling  depots  as  follows: — 
Muzaffarpur  11s.  2,500 

Hajipur  Rs.  500 

Patna  Rs.  2,000 

Thus  you  will  observe  that  the  sales  balance  the 
production.  But  this  is  not  all  the  production,  nor 
all  the  consumption.  There  are  many  spinners  who 
spin  to  clothe  themselves.  Though  I  have  no  statistics 
to  show  the  quantity  of  yarn  thus  spun  and  Khaddar 
woven,  there  must  be  hundreds  who  are  clothing 
themselves  in  this  manner.  The  Gandhi  Ashram  is  a 
model  centre  for  spinning.  I  was  surprised  to  notice 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  lads  aged  12  were 
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working  there.  They  not  only  card  and  spin  well  but 
also  receive  yarn  from  spinners  on  hire,  test  the 
yarn,  pay  them  wages  and  take  the  yarn  to  the 
weavers.  They  can  do  all  this  work  efficiently  and 
methodically.  rl  he  quality  of  its  Khaddar  showsa  clear 
improvement  upon  1922.  The  Ashram  has  the 
following  producing  centres: — 

Madhubani  Rs.  7,000 

Malkachak  Rs.  600 

Madhupnr  Rs.  500 

The  following  are  the  sale  depots : — 

Madhubani  Rs.  1,500 

Bhagalpnr  Rs.  1,100 

Malkachak  Rs.  500 

Jumai  Rs.  500 

The  p.  C.  C.  propose  this  year  to  produce 
Khaddar  worth  at  least  five  lacs  of  rupees.  The  present 
monthly  production  is  Rs.  ]  3,000.  Tf  the}'  are  to 
manufacture  five  lacs,  the  monthly  production  must 
be  trebled.  Rajendra  Cabu  is  enthusiastic  about  it. 
The  natural  facilities  in  Bihar  are  great.  I  should 
not  therefore  wonder  if  the  programme  is  carried 
out.  The  people  here  are  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  your  visit.  If  you  can  come,  the  work  will 
certainly  receive  a  great  push.  ” 

I  hope  that  the  other  provinces  too  will  lose  no 
time  in  preparing  their  programme  of  work.  I  should 
love  to  go  to  Bihar  as  early  as  I  can.  But  I  am  not 
master  of  my  own  movements.  I  go  where  fates  take 
me.  It  is  therefore  futile  for  me  to  make  promises 
in  advance. 

At  Cawnpore 
Dr.  Abdussamad  writes  : — 

“  Cawnpore  was  a  scene  of  disturbance  on  the 
2nd  of  this  month  and  us  it  is  the  venue  of  the 
next  Congress  I  think  it  is  just  proper  that  you  may 
know  the  truth  of  the  affair  and  if  the  statement  is 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Morarilal  the  President  of  the 
local  Congress  Committee  I  hope  you  will  publish 
the  whole  or  a  para  of  it  in  your  paper  Young 
India.  The  account  that  has  appeared  in  the  English 
papers  is  quite  misleading  and  I  look  to  von  for  the 
publication  of  the  truth. 

These  are  the  days  of  the  anniversary  of  Swami 
Dayanand.  Processions  have  been  going  round  the 
town  with  Bhajan  Mm  lalis.  On  the  2nd  of  February 
a  M a nd ali  was  passing  through  the  broad  Meston  Road 
to  join  the  central  office.  They  were  reciting  a  song 
Which  was  most  objectionable  and  I  am  obliged  to 
write  a  verse  from  it  for  your  perusal. 

They  had  sung  such  a  song  on  a  previous 
occasion  but  this  time  when  they  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  some  young  Musalraans 
snatched  their  flag’s  and  assaulted  them.  The  blows 
were  returned  by  these  men  but  the  aggressors  were 
the  Masalman  youths.  Tho  leaders  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  were  soon  on  the  spot  as  their  office  was 
near  by.  On  being  told  about  the  song  they  expressed 
regret  about  tho  song  and  it  was  decided  that  in 
future  only  prescribed  songs  will  be  sung  aud  the 
procession  of  combined  Manlalis  went  round  the 
town.  Some  (one  or  more  I  am  not  sure)  responsible 
Musalmans  at  the  request  of  Samajists  accompanied 
*  Omitted.  M.  K.  G. 


the  procession  and  the  whole  thing  ended  peacefully. 
This  is  the  whole  account  of  the  affair. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Hindu-Muslim 
relations  in  this  town.  When  the  whole  of  upper 
India  was  under  a  state  of  tension  Dr.  Morarilal 
and  some  Muslims  made  up  their  minds  that 
Cawnpore  should  escape  the  perpetration  of 
the  shameful  deeds.  A  Unity  Board  was  formed  and 
it  did  a  little  work,  but  the  greatest  work 

was  done  by  a  few  workers  taking  into  their  hands 
at  once  any  affair  that  cropped  up.  The  result  was  that 
the  town  escaped  hut  a  section  of  Arya  Samajists 
ever  remained  active  and  from  time  to  time  either 
their  songs  or  speeohes  disturbed  the  tranquility  of 
the  town.  There  are  still  some  ten  months  for  the 
next  Congress  anti  the  town  should  not  be  disturbed 
with  such  incidents  so  that  the  grand  National 
Assembly  may  be  a  truly  National  one.  1  hope  you 
will  movo  the  National  workers  in  this  town  that 
they  should  make  a  repetition  of  such  episodes 
impossible  in  the  life  of  this  town.” 

I  have  not  written  to  Dr.  Morarilal  for  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Abdussamad’s  statement  as  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
appears  to  bo  colourless  and  innocent.  If  Dr.  Morarilal 
has  a  different  version  of  the  incident  related,  I  would 
gladly  publish  it.  Quarrels  will  sometimes  take  place 
in  best  regulated  societies  but  the  spirit  that  prompted 
the  parties  after  the  incident  seems  to  have  been 
admirable.  As  for  the  charge  against  ‘a  section  of 
Arya  Samajists  ’  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  will 
admit  it.  I  can  only  hope  that  every  section  in 
Cawnpore  will  try  its  best  to  exercise  the  greatest  self- 
restraint,  keep  under  control]  the  mischievous  element 
and  be  ever  ready  to  be  charitable  to  rivals  who  may 
hold  different  political  views  or  different  faiths. 


A  Silent  Worker 

A  Chittagong  correspondent  sends  me  the  following 
story  of  a  silent  worker  : — 

“  Sreejut  Kalisanker  Chakrabartee,  a  silent  but 
indefatigable  worker  of  Chittagong  has,  of  late, 
arranger!  practical  demonstrations  of  charkha.  He  does 
not  believe  in  wordy  battles.  He  personally  approaches 
four  families  every  morning  with  his  big  Charkha,  spins 
before  them  by  way  of  giving  the  first  lesson  and 
begs  of  them  their  contributions.  The  process  may 
seem  futile  to  some,  but  the  melodious  sound  aud 
sweet  music  of  the  Charkha,  preceded  by  the  recitation 
of  a  prayer,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  wonderfully 
conquers  the  sceptic,  who  orders  a  good  Charkha  and 
promises  due  contributions.  Uncompromising  unbelievers 
who  sneered  at  the  Charkha  are  daily  won  over.  The 
businesslike  promptitude  with  which  Kalisanker  Baba 
is  progressing,  ensures  success.  He  has  set  an 
example  to  other  workers  who  may  if  they  choose 
copy  it  with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  country.” 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  condensing  the  letter  and 
making  its  English  readable.  I  commend  the  letter  to 
the  attention  of  all  workors.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
example  ix  letter  than  precept. 
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A  Revolutionary’s  Defence 

A  Correspondent,  who  has  given  his  name  but  not 
his  address,  has  sent  rao  what  he  calls  ‘  an  open  letter.’ 
It  is  a  letter  in  reply  to  my  remarks  on  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  my  address  to  the  Belgaum  Congress. 
The  letter  breathes  love  of  the  country,  fervour  and  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  moreover  written  under  a 
sense  of  wrong,  said  to  have  been  done  by  me  '  to  the 
revolutionaries.  J  therefore  gladly  print  the  letter 
without  the  name.  The  address  of  the  writer  is  not 
given.  The  following  is  the  unchanged  full  text  of 
the  letter 

“I  think  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  the 
promise  you  made  some  time  back  that  you  would 
retire  from  the  political  field  at  the  time  when  the 
revolutionaries  will  once  more  emerge  from  their 
silence  and  enter  into  the  Indian  political  arena. 
Tho  experiment  with  the  non-violent  non-cooperation 
movement  is  now  ovor.  Yog  wanted  one  complete 
year  for  your  experiment,  but  the  experiment  lasted 
at  least  four  complete  years,  if  not  five,  and  still  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  experiment  was  not  tried 
long  enough  ? 

“You  are  one  of  the  greatest  Of  personalities  in 
the  present  age  and  under  your  direct  guidance  and 
inspiration,  your  programme  was  actually  taken  up 
for  some  reason  or  other,  by  the  best  men  in  the 
land.  Thousands  of  young  men,  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Our  country,  embraced  your  cult  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  they  could  gather.  Practically  the 
whole  nation  responded  to  your  call.  Wo  can  safely 
say  that  the  response  was  phenomenal  if  not 
miraculous.  What  more  could  you  want?  Sacrifice 
and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  your  followers  were 
ndt  wanting ;  the  most  selfish  of  professional  men 
gave  up  their  professions,  young  men  of  the  country 
renounced  all  their  worldly  prospects  and  joined  the 
forces  under  your  banner;  hundreds  of  families  were 
rendered  destitute  for  want  of  pecuniary  income. 
Money  was  not  wanting.  You  wanted  one  crore 
of  rupees  and  you  goc  more  than  you  wanted.  In 
fact  I  shall  perhaps  be  not  far  from  the  truth  if  I 
say  that  the  response  to  vour  call  was  more  than 
you  yourself  expected.  I  venture  to  say  that  Lidia 
followod  your  lead  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and 
this  I  think  can  hardly  be  denied,  and  still  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  experiment  was  not  tried  far 
enough  ? 

“  In  fact,  your  programme  failed  for  no  fault  of 
the  Indians.  You  gave  only  a  programme  to  the 
country,  but  you  could  not  lead  the  nation  to  a 
victorious  end.  To  say  that  non-violent  non-cooperation 
failed  because  the  pooplo  were  nob  sufficiently 
non-violent  is  to  argue  like  a  lawyer  aid  not  like  a 
prophet.  The  people  could  not  be  more  non-violent 
than  they  were  during  the  last  few  yon-^.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  they  were  non- violent  tj  a  degree 
which  smelt  of  cowardice.  You  would  ■  perhaps  say 
that  it  was  not  this  non- violence — tile  non-violence 
of  the  cowards — that  you  wanted.  Bu  your  programme 
did  not  contain  that  item  which  could  transform 
cowards  into  heroes  or  which  could  detect  and 
ultimately  reject  the  cowards  from  the  '  bands  of 
heroes.  This  was  no  fault  of  the  people.  And  to 


s'ay  that  the  majority  of  non-coopcrators  wcie  cowards 
and  not  heroes  is  to  shirk  responribUities.  To  say  this 
is  rather  to  commit  an  outrage  on  the  manliness  of 
the  nation.  Indians  aro  not  cowards.  Their  heroism 
can  always  bo  compared  with  that  of  tho  best  heroes 
of  the  world.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  history. 
When  I  speak  of  India’s  heroism  I  mean  not  only 
the  heroism  which  sparkled  in  the  annals  of  the 
glorious  past,  but  I  include  the  heroism  that  is 
manifesting  itself  in  the  present,  because  India  is 
still  not  dead. 

“  What  India  wants  is  a  true  leader,  a  leader  like 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  or  Guru  Ram  las  and  Shivaji. 
India  wants  a  Krishna  who  can  give  a  worthy  ideal, 
to  be  followed  not  by  India  alone,  hut  by  all 
humanity,  by  all  the  members  of  this  humanity 
with  diverse  temperaments  and  capacities.  . 

“  Yon-violenl  non-cooperation  movement  failed  not 
because  there  was  sporadic  outburst  of  suppressed 
feelings  here  and  there  but  because  tho  movement 
was  lacking  in  a  worthy  ideal.  The  ideal  that  you 
preached  was  not  in  keeping  with  Indian  culture  and 
traditions.  It  savoured  of  imitation.  Your  Philosophy 
of  non-violence  at  least  the  Philosophy  that  you  gave 
to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  was  a  Philosophy 
arising  out  of  despair.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of 
Kshama  of  the  Indian  Rishis,  it  was  not  the 
spirit  of  Akims'!  of  tlie  great  Indian  Yogins.  It 
was  an  imperfect  physical  mixture  of  Tnlstoyism  and 
Buddhism  an  not  a  chemical  mixture  of  East  and 
West.  Yon  adopted  the  western  methods  of  Congresses 
and  Conferon  ;  a  rl  tried  to  persuade  the  whole 
nation  to  accept  the  spirit  of  Akimsa,  irrespective  of 
desk,  kil  and  patra  like  Tolstoy,  but  whioli 
was  a  matter  of  individual  Sadhan  \  with  ithe 
Indians.  And  above  all,  you  were  and  .are  still  vague 
as  regards  India's  ultimate  political  goal. ,  This  is 
miserable.  Your  idea  of  independence  is  not  in 
consistence  -  with  Indian  ideals.  India  stands  for 
SoiTvam  piraranham  dukhkham  .S  irvxm itinavaskam 
.s vkh.am  and  for  the  ideal  that  individual  existence  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  humanity  and  through 
humanity  Serving  Go  1.  J npUh't.-u/a  Si'<k“*hniya  rha. 
The  non-violoncc  t  hat  In  li  i  preaches  is  not  non-violence 
for  the  sake  of  non-violence,  but  non-violence  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  when  this  goo  l  for  humanity 
will  demand  violence  and  bloodshed,  India  will  not 
hesitate  to  shed  blood  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
surgical  operation  necessitates  the  shedding  of  blood. 
To  an  ideal  Indian,  violence  or  non-violence  lias  the 
same  significance  provided  they  ^ultimately  do  goo 
to  humanity.  ‘  Vimshay  cha  Dushkritama  was  not 
spoken  in  vain. 

“To  my  mind  therefore,  the  ideal  that  you  gave 
to  the  nation  or  the  programme  of  action  that  you 
laid  before  it  is  neither  consistent  with  Indian  culture 
nor  practicable  as  a  political  programme. 

“It  is  simply  inconceivable  and  incomprehensible 
to  think  that  you  still  dare  to  entertain  tho  slightest 
hope  that  England  can  be  just  and  generous  out  of 
her  free  will— this  England  “which  believes  in 
Jalliauwallaliigh  massacres  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
self  defence,  riiis  England  whiedi  tried  the  O’Dwyer- 
Nair  ease  and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  barbarism. 
If  you  have  an  iota  of  faith  left  in  you  in  the 
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good  sense  of  the  British  Government,  then  according' 
to  you  where  is  the  necessity  of  any  programme  at 
all  ?  If  there  is  any  necessity  of  any  movement  m 
order  to  bring  the  British  government  to  their  senses, 
then  why  speak  of  the  honesty  and  good  intentions 
of  the  British  Government  ?  It  seems  that  the 
prophet  in  you  is  gone  and  you  aro  once  more  a 
lawyer  defending  a  weak  case  ;  or  perhaps  you  arc 
always  an  exponent — a  mighty  exponent — of  half-truths 
only.  A  sovereign  independent  Indian  Republic  in 
alliance  or  in  federation  with  the  other  independent 
nations  of  the  earth  is  one  thing,  and  self-governing' 
India  within  this  imperialistic  British  Empire  is 
perfectly  another  thing.  Your  sontiment  of  remaining 
within  the  British  Empire  reminds  one  of  the  many 
Himalayan  miscalculations  that  you  have  repeatedly 
committed.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  compromised 
a  worthy  ideal  with  the  present  needs  of  a  false 
expediency  and  this  is  the  reason  that  you  have 
failed  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  youths  of 
the  country, — youths  who  could  das'e  and  who  arc 
still  daring  to  go  against  your  wishes  although  they 
unhesitatingly  recognise  you  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  personalities  of  the  modern  age.  These  are  the 
Indian  revolutionaries.  They  have  now  decided  to 
remain  silent  no  more  and  therefore  they  request  you 
to  retire  from  the  political  field  or  else  to  direct  the 
political  movement  in  a  way  so  that  it  may  be  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  revolutionary 
movement.  They  suspended  their  activities  so  long 
simply  to  comply  to  your  requests  direct  and  indirect, 
and  they  went,  further.  They  actually  helped  you  in 
the  carrying  out  of  your  progTamme  to  the  best  of 
thoir  abilities.  But  now  the  experiment  is  over  and 
therefore  the  revolutionaries  are  free  from  their 
promise,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  promised  to 
remain  silent  only  for  a  year  and  no  more. 

“Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  you  have 
misjudged  the  revolutionaries  in  many  respects  when 
you  blamed  them  in  your  recent  presidential  address 
in  the  30th  Congress.  You  said  that  the  revoluiionaries 
are  retarding  India’s  progress.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  this  word  ‘progress.’  If  you  mean 
political  progress,  then  can  you  deny  that  every 
political  progress  that  India  lias  already  made  however 
little  that  might  be,  has  been  made  chiefly  by  the 
sacrifices  ajid  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  party? 
Can  you  deny  that  the  Bengal  partition  was  annulled 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Bengal  revolutionaries  ? 
Can  you.  doubt  that  the  Morley-Minto  reform  was 
the  outcome  of  the  Indian  revolutionary  movement  ? 
Can  you  be  blind  to  the  forces  of  this  revolutionary 
movement  which  was  mainly  though  not  wholly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Mont  ford  reform  ? 
I  shall  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  yQu  will  answer 
these  querries  in  the  affirmative  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  British  government  realisest  he  potentiality 
of  this  movement.  Even  the  late  Mr,  Montagu 
expressed  to  an  Indian  of  position  and  ru$ik  that  he 
took  the  trouble  of  coming  to  India  and  iiskod  his 
life  simply  due  to  the  activities  of  the  young  Indian 
revolutionaries. 

If  you  mean  that  these  reforms  are  *uo  lodes 
to  true  progress,  then  1  would  venture  to  s  ay  that 
this  revolutionary  movement  has  achieved-  no  mean 


progress  in  the  moral  advancement  of  India.  Indians 
were  miserably  afraid  of  death  and  this  revolutionary 
party  once  more  made  the  Indians  realise  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty  that  lie  in  dying  for  a 
noble  cause.  The  revolutionaries  have  once  again 
demonstrated  that  death  has  a  certain  charm  and  is 
not  always  a  dreadful  thing.  To  die  for  one’s  Own 
beliefs  and  convictions,  to  die  in  the  consciousness 
that  by  so  dying  one  is  serving  God  in  the  nation, 
to  accept:  death  or  to  risk  one’s  life  when  there  is 
every  probability  of  death,  for  a  cause  which  one 
honestly  believes  to  be  just  and  legitimate,: — is  this  no 
moral  progress  ? 

“  To  cling  to  one’s  cherished  ideal  even  in  adversity 
and  temporary  failures— not  to  bo  swayed  away  by 
temporary  excitements  and  by  the  seemingly  noble 
doctrines  of  an  alluring  personality,  not  to  bo 
dauntod  by  long  long  terms  of  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  to  be  true  to  one’s  own  self  for  years 
together — is  this  tenacity  of  purpose,  this  sturdiness 
in  the  character  no  index  to  true  moral  progress 
th  it  India  has  made  ?  And  is  this  not  the  manifest 
outcome  of  the  revolutionary  ideal  ? 

“  You  have  said  to  the  revolutionaries,  “  You  may 
not  care  for  your  own  lives,  but  you  dare  not  disregard 
those  of  your  countrymen  who  have  no  desire  to 
die  a  martyr’s  death.”  But  the  revolutionaries  are  at 
u  sad  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  sentence. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  revolutionaries  are 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  70  men  who  were 
condemned '  in  the  Chauri  Chanra  trial  ?  i)o  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  revolutionaries  are  responsible 
for  the  bombing  and  killing  of  innocent  people  at 
J  alliu  nwallabagh  and  Gujranwalla?  Did  the 
revolutionaries  during  their  struggle  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  ever 
ask  the  starving  millions  to  take  pari  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  ?  The  revolutionaries  have 
perhaps  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mass  psychology 
than  most  of  the  present  leaders.  And  this  was  the 
reason  that  they  never  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
masses  until  they  became  sure  of  their  own  strength. 
They  always  believed  that  the  masses  of  Northern 
India  were  ready  for  any  emergency  and  they  were 
also  right  in  thinking  the  Northern  India  mass  as  a 
dense  matter  of  high  explosive,  dangerous  to  be 
handled  carelessly.  It  was  you  and  your  lieutenants 
who  misjudged  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  and 
dragged  them  into  tile  Satyagraha  movement,  people 
who  were  groaning  under  a  thousand  oppressions  from 
within  and  without,  where  the  lightning  of  anger 
laid  unperceived  and  you  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
it.  But  can  you  give  any  instance  where  the 
revolutionaries  dragged  unwilling  souls  into  the 
valley  of  death  ? 

“  But  if  you  mean  by  the  sentence  that  innocent 
people  are  being  harassed,  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death  due  to  the  activities  of  the  revolutionaries, 
I  hen  I  would  unhesitatingly  and  honestly  admit, 
as  fur  as  my  knovdedge  goes,  that  trot  s  single 
individual  was  hanged  who  was  innocent  of  any 
revolutionary  activity,  and  about  imprisonments  and 
tortures,  I  may  say  that  many  innocent  men  were 
actually  liaraSSell  and  put  to  torture,  cun  tho 
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revolutionary  party  be  made  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  committed  by  a  foreign  government  ?  The 
foreign  government  is  determined  to  crash  any 
manifestation  of  manhood  in  the  nation,  in  any  form 
whatsoever ;  bat  in  so  crashing  the  government  is 
very  liable  to  commit  blunders  and  harass  and 
imprison  and  put  to  torture  cowards  along  with,  the 
heroes ;  but  are  the  brave  people  to  bo  blamed  for 
the  suffering's  of  the  cowards  ?  Moreover  these 
sufferings  cannot  be  termed  as  martyrs'  death. 

“  Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
remarks  you  have  made  in  connection  with  tho 
strength  of  the  British  Empire.  You  have  said  to 
the  revolutionaries  “  Those  whom  you  seek  to  depose 
are  better  armed  and  infinitely  better  organised  than 
yodf  are.  ”  But  is  it  not  shamoful  that  a 
handful  of  Englishmen  are  able  to  rule  India,  not 
by  the  free  consent  of  the  Indian  people  but  by 
the  force  of  the  sword?  And  if  tho  English  can  be 
well-armed  and  well-organised  why  can  the  Indians 
be  not  better  armed  and  better  organised  still, — 
Indians  wild  are  saturated  with  the  high  principles 
of  spirituality?  Indians  are  men  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Englishmen  are.  Then,  what  on  earth  makes 
the  Indians  so  helpless  as  to  think  that  they  can 
never  be  better  organised  than  then-  English  masters  ? 
By  what  argument  and  logic  of  fact  can  you  disprove 
the  possibilities  in  which  the  revolutionaries  have 
immense  faith?  And  the  spirit  of  non-N iolence  that 
arises  out  of  this  sense  of  helplessness  and  despair 
can  never  he  the  non-violence  of  tho  strong,  the 
non-violence  of  the  Indian  Rishis.  This  is  tamus 
pure  and  simple. 

“Excuse  me  Mahattnaji,  if  I  am  severe  in  criticising 
your  philosophy  and  principles.  You  have  criticised 
the  revolutionaries  most  unsympathetically  and  even 
you  went  so  far  a3  to  describe  them  as  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  simply  because  they  differ  from 
your  views  and  methods.  You  preach  tolerance  but 
you  have  been  violently  intolerant  iu  your  criticisms 
of  the  revolutionaries.  The  revolutionaries  have  risked 
their  everything  to  serve  their  motherland,  and  if 
you  cannot  help  them,  at  least  be  not  intolerant 
towards  them.” 

I  never  made  any  promise  to  anybody  as  to  wThen 
and  how  I  should  retire  from  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  But  I  did  say  and  now  repeat  that  I  would 
certainly  retire  if  I  find  that  India  does  not  imbibe 
my  message  and  that  India  wants  a  bloody  revolution. 
I  should  have  no  part  in  that  movemant.  because  I  do 
not  believe  in  its  utiility  either  for  India,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  for  the  world. 

I  do  believe  that  there  was  a  wonderful  response  to 
the  call  of  non-cooperation  but  1  do  also  believe  the 
sudeess  was  more  than  proportionate  to  the  measure  of 
non-cooperation.  The  wonderful  awakening  of  the 
masses  is  a  standing  demonstation  of  the  fact. 

I  do  believe  too,  that  the  country  exercised 

great  selfrestraint;  but  I  must  reiterate  my  opinion  that 
the  observance  of  non-violence  was  far  below  the 
required  standard. 

I  do  not.  believe  that;  ;  my  philosophy  ’  is  an 

indifferent  mixture  of  Toxstoj  and  Buddha.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  except  that  it  is  what  I  feel  to  be 

true.  It  sustains  mo.  I  owu  much  to  Tolstoy  and 


much  to  Buddha.  I  still  somehow  or  other  fancy  that 
*  my  philosophy '  represents  the  true  meaning  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Gita,  I  may  be  totally  mistaken. 
Such  a  mistake  can  do  no  harm  either  to  me  or  to 
anybody.  For  the  source  of  my  inspiration  is  of  no 
consequence  if  what  I  stand  for  be  unadulterated  truth. 

Let  the  philosophy  I  represent  be  tested  on  its  own 
merits.  I  hold  that  the  world  is  sick  of  armed  rebellions. 

I  hold  too  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  other  countries, 
a  bloody  revolution  will  not  succeed  in  India.  The 
masses  will  not  respond.  A  movement  in  which  masses 
have  no  active  part  can  do  no  good  to  them.  A 
successful  bloody  revolution  can  only  mean  further 
misery  for  the  masses.  For  it  would  be  still  foreign 
rule  for  them.  The  non-violence  I  teaoh  is  active 
non-violence  of  the  strongest.  But  the  weakest  can 
partake  in  it  without  becoming  weaker.  They  can  only 
be  the  stronger  for  having  been  in  it.  The  masses 
are  far  bolder  today  than  they  ever  were.  A  non-violent 
struggle  necessarily  involves  construction  on  a  mass 
scale.  It  cannot  therefore  lead  to  tamas  or  darkness 
or  inertia.  It  means  a  quicskenxng  of  the  national 
life.  That  movement  is  still  going  on  silently  almost 
imperceptibly  but  none  the  less  surely. 

I  do  not  deny  tho  revolutionary^  xhe  heroism  and 
sacrifice.  But  heroism  and  s.>arilico  in  a  bad  cause  are 
so  much  waste  of  splendid  energy  and  liurt  the  good 
cause  by  drawing  away  attention  from  it  by  the  glamour 
of  the  misused  heroism  and  sacrifice  in  a  bad  cause. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  stand  erect  before  the  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  revolutionary  because  I  am  able  to 
pit  an  equal  measure  of  no.i-violen»  men’s  heroism  and 
sacrifice  untarnnishod  by  tho  blood  of  the  innocent. 
Self-sacrifice  of  lone  innocent  man  is  a  million  timet 
more  potent  than  the  sacrifice  of  million  men  who  die 
in  the  act  of  killing  others.  file  willing  sacrifice 
of  the  innocent  is  the  most  powerful  retoirt  to  insolent 
tyranny  that  has  yet  been  conceived  by  God  or  man. 

I  invito  tho  attention  of  the  revolutiooiaries  to  the 
three  great  hindrances  to  Swaraj — -tho  incomplete  spread 
of  the  spinning-wheel,  the  discord  between  Hindus  and 
Musalmans  and  the  inhuman  ban  upon  the  suppressed 
classes.  I  ask  thorn  patiently  to  take  Hieir  due  share 
in  this  work  of  patient  construction.  It  may  not  be 
spectacular  enough.  But  on  that  very  account  it  requires 
all  the  heroic  paticneo,  silent  and  sustain*  *i  effort  and 
self-effacement  of  which  the  tallest  among  the 
revolutionaries  is  capable.  Impatience  wi  U  blur  tho 
revolutionary’s  vision  and  lead  him  astray.  Slow  and 
inglorious  Self— ii7  lposed  starvation  among  fcb  to  starving 
masses  is  every  time  more  heroic  than  the  do  ath  on  the 
scaffold  under  “false  exaltation. 

All  eriticis  m  is  not  intolerance.  I  have  criticised 
the  revolutionary  because  I  have  felt  for  him.**  Ho  has 
the  same  rig’iit  to  hold  mo  to  be  iu  error  as  S  bolieve 
him  to  be  ii  1  error. 

There  a  re  other  points  that  are  covered"?  by  tho 
‘  open  latte  r.’  But  I  have  omitte  I  to  refer  to  them 
because  I  t  hink  that  they  can  be  easily  ans  svered  by 
the  readeff  and  in  no  case  do4,  they  touch  the  \  itai  issue. 

M  K.  G 


Printeo'.  and  published  bn  Venilal  Chhaganlal  Booch  at 
lHavajivartt  Press.  Si&higara  Vadi ,  Sarangpur,  A)  wnedabad. 


'  BUENOS  AIRES  HERALD  — 


HOW  BRITISH  RULE  BEGAN  IN  INDIA 


PRESENT 


1UY  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT 
AND  ITS  AIMS. 


(By  LORD  OLIVIER,  in  the  "Manchester  Guardian.") 


T  was  able  last  year,  as  Secretary 
ol!  State  Cor  India,  to  supplement,  my, 
previous  knowledge' '  of  Indian  affairs 
not  only  by  close  confrontation  with 
the  policy  and  opinions  of  Lord.  Read¬ 
ing  and  his  coadjutors  but  by  a  great- 
number  of  interviews  with  and  let¬ 
ters  received!  from.  .Englishmen,  of 
many  kinds  of  special  Indian  expe¬ 
rience-  and  I-ndictns  representative  of 
many  section*  of  local  feeling.  The 
strongest-  impression;  all  these  con¬ 
tacts  have,  loft  upon  me.  has  been. a 
sense  of  the  serious  falsity  of  per¬ 
spective'  and  proportion  In  which  In¬ 
dian  questions  are  habitually  dealt 
with  in  our  press,  our  Parliament, 
and  common  talk  in  this  country. 

Almost  all  who  among  us  take  any. 
■continuous  interest  in  Indian  p.olitica 
or  are  credited  with  knowledge  about 
them,  are  either  retired  Indian  .civil 
servants"  or  bblbiig  to  Service  rrrrai- 
Sies,  or  have  served  in  India  -as  afrfn-y 
-officers,  or  liavo  some  similar  close 
connection  with  the  bureacratic  ad¬ 
ministrative  tradition.  These  it  is 
that  most  continuously  watch  the 
surface  of  Indian  affairs  iu  the  as¬ 
pects  which  they  present  to  them, 
comment  on  them  in  letters  to  the 
press,  in 'articles  in  journals  and  per.i- 
dicals,  in  discussions  in  clubs,  aud 
prompt  questions  ih  Parliament. 
have  also  among  us  a  good  many 
persons  interested  in  investments  or 
employment  in  trade,  finance,  and 
.manufacture  in  India.  They  see  mat¬ 
ters  from  a  rather  different  angle,' 
and  their  opinions  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence.  (1  may  say  that  I  have 
found  their  views  a  good  deal  itLor.e 
liberal  than  those  of  some  politician's 
who  speak  on  their  behalf  at  home;) 
We  have  among  us  no  body  of  per¬ 
sons  directly  interested,  or  demand¬ 
ing  that  press  and  Parliament  shall 
he  interested,  in  appreciating  the 
points  of, view  of  Indians,  even  of  ihe 
classes  corresponding  to  their  own 
official,/  professional,  or  commercial, 
and  very  few  persons  even  sympa¬ 
thetically  interested  in  those  points 
of  view. 


Is  done  that  may  impair  our  directing 
authority  pr  our  commercial  or  finan¬ 
cial  Interests:  that  any  discontent 
with  British  judgment  as  to  her  pro¬ 
per  government  is  therefore  disloyal, 
seditous,  and  culpable.  It  Is  only 
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tacks  and  the  guaranteeing  of  tho 
authority  of  allies  in  a  process  which 
was  continuously  devoted  to  the  twin 
purposes  of  establishing  British  na¬ 
tional  power  ill  the  East  and  of  ex¬ 
tracting  money  from  India  for  British  ' 
investors,  and  in  which  settled  gov- ' 
eminent  was  extended,  primarily,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  governed  but  to 
enable  larger  revenues  to  be  drawn 
by  the  Bast  India  Company,  not  only  tho  roads  of  the  eoi 
through  profits  of  trade  hut  by  direct  since  the  moment  w 
taxation  and  tribute.  Government,  In  deco 

G313,  took  charge  of 
That  is  how  every  Indian  sees  the  nn(i  1Ppiir  of  the  ro: 
conquest  of  India,  and  no  other  view  |jl(}  railway  stall 
of  It  can  be  honestly  obtained  from 
our  own  historical  text-hooks. 


("La  Prcnsa,’ 
DEFECTS  IN 
The  improvement! 


d,  ■'  La  Prpnsa  ' 
amount  of  the  funds] 
special  object. 

Our  contemporary! 


The  Traditional  British  Attitude. 


As  to  the  desires  and  interests  of 
the  masses,  we  have  to  take  our  no¬ 
tions  almost  wholly  from  that  official 
class  that  has  hacl  practically  sole 
charge  of  those  interests  and  to 
whose  judgments  we  have  been 
taught  to  attribute  an  infallibility 
which  we  should  hesitate  to  impute 
to  those, of  any  other  bureaucracy. 
No  bureaucracy  in  the  world’s  history 
has  ever  enjoyed  so  much  eulogy 
from  distant  fellow-nationals  whose 
good  opinion  it  valued,  but  whose 
affairs  it  did  not  control,  and  has 
been  at  the  same  time  so  immune 
from  criticism  and  satire  from  fellow- 
citizens.  whose  censure  it  could  not 
-discount  on  the  ground  of  racial 
hostility,  factiousness,  jealousy,  or 
inferiority. 

Now,  those  classes,  vocal  and 
authoritative  among  us — it  may.  be 
said  without  any  disparaging  imputa¬ 
tion, — not  only  have — or  believe  they 
have — material  personal  interests 
involved  in  a  maintenance  of  British 
control  in  its  present  forms,  but  h'aVc 
deeply-rooted  convictions  as  to  the' 
efficacy  in  the  interests  of  India  her¬ 
self  of  the  methods  by  which  she  .has, 
been  governed  and  may  best  be 
governed  , in  future.  They  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  England  has  clone  supremely 
well  in  ruling  British  India  and  guid-' 
ing  the  Native  States  through 
efficient  British  bureaucracy,  and 
they  share  the  distrustful  and  -die1 
paraging  attitude  of  all  official  castes 
towards  any  kind  of  democratic 
encroachment'.  Our  leading  Conser¬ 
vative  party,  newspapers,  energeti¬ 
cally  prompted  by  them,  continually 
champion  and  exaggerate  the  attitude 
of  their  traditional  instincts. 


First  Step  to  Understanding 


Secondly,  we  in  England  have  to 
understand,  that  not  only  are  these  _ 

tacts  or  history  recognised  by  the  Importance  and  coj 
when  this  attitude  is  challenged  lhat  intelligent  and  liigli  spiriKd  upper  1"  ' bl"U  and  i.-  not 

*  secondary  positions  is  taken  bp  classes  ot  India,  conscious  as  they  ot  ->*  rtirilnilUc-  . 

'that  it  is  needful  (or  the  good  govern- !  ave  0j  beillE  ll1c  natural  heirs  ot  an-  "-«*  a»d  Uml  many 
merit,  prosperity,  .happiness,  anil  |..0|CTt  alK|  9ntenaJfl  civilisations  in  t,,r-  moment,  uisurm. 
defence  of  the  Indian  peoples-  that  I  somc,  respects  far  superior  in  achieve-  But  thorn  are,  il  at 

our  control  should  be  maintained  in-  j  m(.n|S  0j  i.q,.  human  spirit  to  any-  which  have  neither  spi 

thing  that  Britain  can  boast  of  In  m  loost  ot  the  cases,  1. 
her  own  native  accomplishment,,  hut  {T°n  to  those  (lifficuKie 
— contrary  to  the  ponfortahle  theory  struct  ion.  mending,  and, 
constantly  promulgated  that  the  the  preservation  of  the  n 
masses  of  India  ..love  and  venerate  n.nd  which,  are  clue  to  hi 
British  rule  and  wish  for  nothing  Hgenco  on  .the  part  of  I 
better  than  to  he  shepherded  by  its  Rible  for  the  managcpien 
firm  benevolence — those  illiterate  vision -of  the  works  in 
masses  have  been  and  are  rapidly  erroneous  plans  and  pro 
coming  to  take  account  of  .them  too.  tho  execution  of  same,  j 
There  jms  been  during  {.he  .  last  few  dqnrnent  of  the  works  : 
years,  and  there  is  still  proceeding,  whether  properly  finishc-i 
an  immense  increase  of  the  reading: j 

out  and- discussion  of  newspapers  and  <  whichever  of  the 

pamphlets  (largely,  no  doubt,  mqn-  ^lic  defects  referred  to  ir 


tact,  or  ouiy  be  modified  through  the 
teaching  of  Indian  politicians  and 
public  servants  to  arrange  and  admi¬ 
nister  their  own  public  affairs  in 
strict  accord  with  the  principles 
established  by  our  bureaucracy. 

This  attitude  of  mind  and  the  body 
of  presumptions  which  underlies  It 
■appear  absurd  and  offensive  to  all 
native  Indians,  of  any  intelligence  aud 
pirPHc •  or  personal  spirit. 

Iiworder  to  begin  to  unde  Stand  the 
political  situation  in  India  we  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  first  of  all  to  recognise — 
as  we  are  not  commonly  taught  to 
recognise  by  our  national  traditions, 
Cur  histories,  or  our  press — that  tlm 
aims  in  pursuit  of  which  British  do¬ 
minion  in  India  was  acquired  and  the 
method^ •  ljyi  which  it  was  established 
were  suc.h  as  to-day  would  not  for 
a  moment  be  tolerated  and  supported 
by  us  as  electors  responsible  for 
British  policy. 


The  Conquest  of  India. 


Few  among  us  know  or  care  much 
about  that  history,  and  most  of  fchbse 
who  think  they  do  have  a  very  gla¬ 
morously  imaginative  idea  of  its 
character.  They  think  of  India  as 
the  scene  of  brilliant  exploits  of 
British  genius,  military  and  adminis¬ 
trative.  It  is  accepted  tradition  that 
the  history  of  our  conquest  and  of 
the  establishement  of  our  government 
’there  was  consistently  splendid  and 
honourable.  If  any  qualms  arise,  the 
Imperialist  theory  with  which  op¬ 
position  there  Is  now  adorned — that 
we  govern  as  a  ‘‘trust’’  for  the  In¬ 
dian  people — is  accepted  as  reflecting 
a  hallowing  light  on  the  process  by 
which  we  came  to  be  there.  We 
quote  John  Lawrence:  “We  are  here 
by  our  own  moral  superiority,  by  the 
force  of  circumstance,  and  by  the 
will  of  Providence.  And  in  doing  the 
best  we  can  for  the  people  we  are 
bound  by  our  own  conscience  and 
not  theirs.’*  But  anyone  who1  criti¬ 
cally  reads  any  popular  history  of 
our  conquest  and  of  the  growth  of 
British  rule  written,  as  such  histories 
usually  are,  with  the  self-satisfied 
simple,  mindedness  that  takes  it  for 
gospel  that  British  power  is  ordained 
by  Ghfl  for  the  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world  will  recognise 
that  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
there  emerged  in  the.  philosophy  of 
our  government  there  any  glimmer 
of  the  theory  of  trusteeship.  If  he 
will  then  try  to  imagine  himself  in 
the  position  of  any  educated  and 
high-spirited  Indian,  he  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  be  surprised  at  what 
is  regarded  by  many  Conservatives 
as  tbe:.  seditious  and  rebellious  spirit 
dow  active  in  India,  or  at  the  con¬ 
viction  Indians  hold  that  the  British 
people  are  the  champion  hypocrites 
of  the  world. 


dacious)  among  the  villagers  on  the  Lutc-cl,  and  still  motfe 


history  and  the  quality  of  the  British  owing,  as  is  the  case  i 


Raj. 


The  National  Movement. 


Indian  Nationalism  has  become  a 


lances,  to  all  of  them  ( 
fact  remains  ‘‘‘  La  Tre- 
that  the  defective  state  » 
roads  is  occasioning  incal 
to  the  towns,  product i- 


merce  of  the  regions  tl 


national  movement  and  is  bv 

means  merely  the  selfseeking  cry  of  posed  to  serve, 
an  ambitious  and  discontented  pro- 1  Confining  Us  1  emafks 
fessional  class.  I  use  the  .  words  the  faults  enumerated, 
“Nationalism"  and  “National"  well  poi  ary  calls  the  attcntio- 
aware  that  it  may  he  argued  that  of  Plll)I1,c.  Works  to 
India  contains  a  hundred  and  sixty  i(y  r,r;  rather,  the  nee 
■'peoples’’  and  that  “Indian  National-  pertaining  >i  the  seciic 
!sm"  is  therefore  unthinkable.  That-  on  the  Direction  of  Roai 
-criticism  is  not  relevant.  The  move-  ,  ^hicii  bavo  under  thei 
ment  we  have  to  deal  with  is  in  interior  ol  the  countiy 
•its  present  inspiration  an  Indian  Na- ,  ti°n  aRd  repair  of  the  r 
tionalist  movement,  and  the  expres- :  can  comply  and  are  du 
sion  is  just  as  appropriate  as  is  the  .  with  their  mission, 
comprehensive  expression  "Our  In-. !  In  raising  this  questio 
dian  Empire.”  Whatever  internal  sa”  alludes,  it  says,  as 
adjustments  it  may  hereafter  develop,  degree  of  devotion  which 
it  is  now  an  All-India  movement  seek- :  ear  tain  sections  dedicate 
ing  to  alter  the  constitutional  rel-a?  as  to  the  means  aud 


tlon  of  the  entire  Dominion  to  the 
authority  of  British  Government. 
Different  sections — iHindus,.  Moslems, 
Brahmins,  Non-Brahmins,  or  however 


tlieir  disposal  for  its 
formance. 

Some  time  ago  it  call 
to  the  irregularity  implie 


they  may  he  classified — may  differ  ’  that  the  Chief  Engineer  o 


as  to  the  suitable  mechanism  of  na¬ 
tional  freedom,  but  the  will  that  In¬ 
dian  selif-government  (with  “Domi¬ 
nion  status”)  should  he  substituted 
for  Britipib  official  rule  - is  overwhel¬ 
mingly  prevalent  throughout  all 
India.  The  universality,  of  this  will 
and  idea.  Is  a  comparatively  ;reeent 
phenomenon. 


Merchant  Adventurers. 


The  same  traditional  attitude  shows 
itself  in  the  everyday  phrases  we.flse 
about  India:  “Our  Indian  ErapjRe^’ 
“The  Lost  Dominion,’’  “Shall  w< 
keep  India?"  “Shall  v/e  ipse  India?" 
“Shall  we  abandon  India?”  “Indian 
disloyalty"  (meaning  Indian  National¬ 
ism),  “Our  duty  to  our  Imperial  posi¬ 
tion,  to  our  kinsfolk  in  India,  and. to 
a  thousand  minions"  (so  Sir  Mi¬ 
chael  O’Dwycr  told  the 'Society  of 
Authors  the  other  day)  "of  British 
capital  invested’ in  India."  All  these 
phrases  express  the  complacent  as¬ 
surance  that  India  is  a  British  “pos 

session,”  a  fief  held  for  our  profit, 
in  which  we  are  not  only  entUlqd. 
but  bound  to  take  care  that  nothing 


He  will  recognise  that  India  Is  a 
country  full  of  active  and  deeply  self- 
conscious  native  vitality  overrun  by 
a  stronger  an-d  slolider  nation  just  as 
self-interested  in  its  original  motives 
and  excuses  for  its  aggressions  as 
any  of  the  previous  invaders,  aud 
that  the  beginnings  of  British  power 
in  India  arose  from  British  merchant: 
advenUirers  arming  themselves  and 
their  servants  to  fight  against  Dutch 
and  French  competitors  for  privileges 
of  trade  which  they  had  purchased 
by  payments  to  despotic  native  rulers, 
and  assist  one  such  ruler  against 
another  in  assertion  of  their  claims. 
Elaborations  and  extensions  of  this 
simple  process  led  progressively  to 
the  practical  subjection  of  one  set  ot 
native  rulers  after  another  to  the 
military  power  of  our  invading  tra¬ 
ders.  “Rebellions"  by  native  rulers 
against  These  encroachments  Ted  to 
further  retaliations,  in  which'  the  pos¬ 
session  of  more  mobile  forces,  more 
murderous  weapons,  and  the  British 
command  of  the  sea  enabled  the  East 
India  Company  to<  establish  its  rule 
over"- Wide  domains.  The  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  British  authority  over 
States  whose  native  rulers  held  their 
gwn  was  effected  on  precisely,  analo¬ 
gous  lines— of  'the  repression  of  at- 


Tlie  dte-liards  and  Dug-outs  who 
clarqomy  for  a,  yetUru  towards  official 
autocracy  show  total-  ignorance  of 
what  the  Government  of  India  itself 
is  keenly  aware  of.  “We  shall  fail,” 
writes  Professor  Rushbrook  Williams 
(Director  of  Public  Information) ,  in 
his  Statement  for  Parliament  on  In¬ 
dian  affairs  for  1923-24— "we  shall 
fail  to  understand  the  political  life 
of  India  to-day  unless  we  realise 
that,  "from  the  beginning."  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  campaign  has  been  "not  so 
much  the.  cause  of  India’s  unrest  as 
a  symptom  of  those  deep  discontents 
from  which  the  unrest  resulted.”  Mr. 
EdWin  Montagu  recognised  this  fact 
and  .that  ir.  made  constitutional, 
change  imperative. 
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C  ■*  1  C  0  I  I  A  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICE 

.  ^terhanos  . .  irxal  endu  Ghosh  Lectureship  on  comparative  ^ell.-ri^n . 


The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Calcutta  will  proceed 
in  the  month  of  July, 1926,  to  appoint  the  Stephanos  uhosh  Lecturer 
to  del iver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Comparative  r.olir:ion  at  the 
Univers ity . 


l..e  Lectureship  ras  founde4itn  the  object  that  the 
lecturer  Should  endeavour  to  shot  that  the  highest  ideal  for  :r.an 
lies  in  love  and  service  to  his  fellow-men  accordir  to  the 
essence  of  the  teaching  and  life  of  Christ  and  that  life  lived 
under  the  guidance  of  this  ideal  constitutes  the  highest  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  personality,  the  acceptance  of  »  particular  creed 
or  do  o  inordinate  imports  nee . 

The  honorarium  ol  the  Lecturer  "ill  be  .a  .9,000. 
the 

The  course  of  lectures  is  required  to  be  deliv  red 
in  nglish  and  is  expected  to  consist  of  sight  lectures  •:hich 
should  be  delivered  not  more  than  twice  a  reels .  The  loctur  r 
will  .ave  to  deliver  to  the  University  a/  com  plete  copy  oi  ..is 
lectures  "fithin  a  month  after  their  delivery  and  the  conyi*i  .t 
in  th  hel&n  5  t<  the  niverslty. 

The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  daring  the  cold 
weather  of  the  session  1927-28, 

Applications  for  the  Lectursnip  should  reach  the 
Registrar  of  the  Jniversity  not  latar  than  the  30th  June, 1926, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by- 

(1)  a  brief  syllabus  indicating  the  scope  oi'  the  lectures 
pro  ->os'cd  to  be  delivered; 

(2)  -i  statement  of  the  original  work  or  invest  :  i  n  in 

Lgion  rhich  toe  candidate  may  have  d< 


J .C .  Ghosh, 


Senate  house  ) 

Calcutta.  ) 

The  1st  y , 1925  . ) 
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.ALL-INDIA  CHRISTIAN  CONFE¬ 
RENCE. 


Presidential  Address. 

CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT. 

Condemnation  of  Communalism. 

The  following  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  K.L.  Rallia  Ram  of  Lahore  as 
president  of  ~ the  All-India  Christian 
Conference  held  at  Calcutta  on  Dec.  28  : — 
Brother-delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  :  I  need  not  tell  yon  bow  sincerely 
thankful  I  am  to  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me  in  calling  me  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly 
which,  today,  enters  on  the  twelfth  year 
of  its  career  of  communal  and  national 
importance  and  usefulness.  This  honour 
is  all  the  more  gratifying  and  covet- 
able  to  the  recipient  when  h9  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  fact  that  it  carries  with  it 
•the  love,  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of 
-his  brethren  and  fellow- workers  living 
throughout  this  wonderful  land  and  who 
are  permeated  with  the  same  lofty  desire 
to  serve  the  community  and  motherland 
alike. 

It  is  the  third  time  that  the  sessions  of  the 
All- India  Christian  Conference  are  held  in 
Calcutta.  In  fact,  it  was  here  that  in  11114 
the  idea  of  having  a  representative  gather 
iug  of  this  kind  was  first  conceived  and 
given  expression  to,  and  onr  worthy 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee, 
Mr  A.C.  Mukerji,  an  ex- President  of  this 
body,  has  always  piayed  a  very  important 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  confer¬ 
ence.  This  historic  city,  with  its  past 
glorious  traditions,  occupies  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  It  is  the 
focus  and  the  centre  of  origin  of  those 
forces  which  have  shaped  the  aspirations 
and  have  determined  the  intellectual  and 
political  life  and  growth  of  not  this 
presidency  alone  but  practically  of  the 
whole  of  India.  It  has  given  birth  to 
men  who  have  been  held  in  universal 
esteem  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  wide  continent.  We  cannot 
speak  of  Calcutta,  or  think  of  it,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  Christian  world,  without 
associating  the  names  of  valiant  sons 
whose  loss  we  all  deeply  mourn,  whose 
memory  we  cherish  with  a  pious  and 
reverential  affeciion.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Kali  Charan  Bannerji,  BabuK.M.  Baner- 
ji  and  Lai  Bihari  Do  and  many  others, 
who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  wil 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
richest  heritages  of  the  whole  Indian 
Christian  community  throughout  India. 

I  now  cfcave  your  indulgence,  for  a  few 
minutes,  to'refer  to  some  of  the  mournful 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place  du¬ 
ring  the  past  year,  and  which  have  cast' 
their  dismal  shadow  over  the  laud.  The 
hand  of  death  has  removed  two  of  the 
most  outstanding  men  from  the  public 
life  of  India  and  the  country  today 
is  the  poorer  for  their  loss.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Das  passed  away  in  the  July  last.  The 
•whole  country  was  plunged  into  the  deep 
©st  grief  at  this  national  calamity.  Mr.  Das 
was  a  noble  soul,  who  had  risen  above  the 
limitations  of  colour,  creed  and  class. 
His  self-sacrifice,  his  genuine  patriotism, 
the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  the  force 
of  his  character  and  personality  and  above 
all,  his  piety  and  purity  of  life  and  his 
nobility  of  mind  had  endeared  him  to 
people  of  all  classes  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  was  soon  followed  by  his 
compatriot.  Sir  Surrendranarh  Banerjea, 
the  veteran  Congressman  and  one  of  the 
originators  of  political  life  and  thought 
in  this  conntry.  No  one  who  has  once 
heard  the  thunders  of  his  oration  or  has 
come  into  touch  with  him  in  any  way 
can  ever  forget  him..  His  name  will 
go  down  in  the  history  of  India  as  a 
great  educationist,  social  reformer,  and  as 
•  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  India. 

In  our  own  community  we  lament  the 
loss  that  we  have  sustained  through  the 
passing  away  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Rudra  of  Delhi, 
who  died  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  C.  R.  Das. 
In  him,  we  have,  no  doubt,  lost  a  dear 
.friend,  a  real  guide  and  a  patriot  of  no 
mean  order.  He  took  a  great  part  in  the 
making  of  the  community  and  in  mould¬ 
ing  and  fashioning  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  young  man  who  had  the  privilege  of 
gathering  wisdom  at  his  feet  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
man  of  unassuming  and  unostentatious 
character,  and  the  tributes,  which  have 
been  paid  to  him  both  in  his  life  and  after, 
bear  testimony  to  khe  impression  ho  left 
on  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him 
and  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  friend*.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  to  yon  the  opinion  of  an 
impartial  English  journalist,  Mr.  J.  T 
Gwynn  who,  in  his  book  on  ‘Indian  Poli¬ 
tics,’  writes  of  Mr.  Rudra  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — 

*  I  sometimes  think  the  safest  guide  in 
Indian  politics  is  an  Indian  ,  Christ¬ 
ian  with  national  sympathies  who 
yet  feels  some  responsibility  for  the 
interests  of  his  own  community.  I  should 
like  to  introduce  yon  to  such  a  one 
ex-President  Rudra.,  perhaps  the  most 


widely  rsspeoted  momber  of  the  nd  iau 
Christian  community. 

‘  He  was  long  the  colleagueiofjMr.  C- 1  • 
Andrews,  and  is  still  perhaps  the 
closest  of  his  friends  He  is  also  num 
bored  among  the  personal  friends  of  Mr 
Gandhi  and  Mr.  Gandhi,  I  notice,  shows 
very  good  taete  iu  his  choice  of  personal 
friends.  Friend  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  friend 
of  Mr.  C-  F.  Andrews  though  he  is, 
Principal  Rudra  is  yet  more  able  and 
willing  than  any  other  Indian,  I  know, 
to  appreciate  and  make  allowances  for 
the  necessities  of  government  and  the 
difficnltie*  of  foreign  officials  ’ 

We  have  also  to  record  the  sad  demise 
of  Queen  Alexandra,  the  noble  mother  of 
our  gracious  King  George  and  the  worthy 
consort  of  onr  laie  King  Edward,  the 
Peace-maker.  The  Queen-Mother  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire.  Iu  her  death,  we 
mourn  not  only  the  Ipsa  of  an  illustrious 
queen  but  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted 
womanhood  Who,  in  her  lifetime,  never 
failed  to  render  help  and  succour  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  and  identified  herself 
very  closely  with  every  movement  per¬ 
taining  to  the  good  and  well-being  of 
humanity.  We  respectfully  convoy  our 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  condolence  to  hi- 
Majesty  the  King  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  family. 

Our  main  object  in  coming  together 
from  year  to  year  is  to  help  forward  the 
building  up  of  that  solidarity  which  the 
Indian  Christian  community  lacks  and 
to  knot  together  into  genuine  unity,  the 
heterogeneous  material  out  of  which  our 
community  has  been  composed,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  and  consider  such,  problems  which 
confront  us  today,  with  a  view  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  in  regard  to 
them,  and  to  give  our  considered  opinion 
on  other  issues  which  bes9t  the  conntry 
as  a  whole  and  to  contribute  onr  mite,  in 
our  own  humble  way,  to  the  efforts  to¬ 
wards  the  realisation  of  India’s  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

Reeds  of  Indian  Christian’.Commuaity. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  Indian 
Christians  in  India  number  four  millions 
and  a  half  ;  we  have  reasons  to  believe 
that  since  1921,  when  this  enumeration 
took  place,  there  has  btfen  considerable 
progress  and,  basing  our  assumption  on 
the  previous  average  of  increase,  we  may 
safely  compute  onr  number  at  five  millions. 
Thus,  we  are  the  third  largest  communj 
in  India  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  f< 


’hipB  such  as  have  been  their  lot  for  cen¬ 
turies  past. 

The  condition  of  the  village  Christians 
on  the  whole  is  indescribable  A  good  deal, 
uo  doubt,  has  b  en  done  here  and  there  to 
^meliorate  their  condition,  but  much  more 
lias  yet  to  be  done  before  they  become  a 
a  Mf- res  pec  ting  and  self-reliant  comcnu- 
dty.  In  this  connection,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  noble 
efforts  made  by  the  Foreiga  Mission  to 
uplift  them  and  shepherd  them  in  every 
way  possible.  But  all  the  money  they 
ure  spendiug  and  the  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  this  big  effort,  are  nut 
equal  to  the  task  before  them  The  Indian 
Christian  community  must  itself  increas* 
■Qgiy  shoulder  the  burden  of  their  uplift 
The  Saharanpur  scheme  inaugurated  by 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  north  and 
the  Indian  Church  measure  are  all  an 
indication  of  the  new  pirn  that  is  abroad 
and  an  earnest  of  greater  things  to  come. 

Want  of  Education. 

The  primary  need  of  these  people  is 
education.  There  are  a  little  over  about 
three  lac3  of  school-going  children  for 
whom  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
teachiag  even  the  three  R’s.  In  many 
places  the  ordinary  schools  controlled  by 
the  local  bodies  would  not  admit  them  and 
in  schools  where  they  find  admission  they 
are  treated  in  a  manner  which  da  ups 
their  spirit.  This  question  of  education 
should  receive  our  most  serious  attention. 
Next  to  education,  their  economic  condi¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  improved.  A  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  these  people  live  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land.  They  are  able-bodied,  but 
a  very  small  number,  an  almost  negligible 
number  own  lands  of  their  own  except 
iu  a  few  colonies  which  were  given  to  the 
various  missionary  societies  in  several 
places  and  even  in  most  of  these  they  have 
not  got  the  proprietary  rights.  Their  salva¬ 
tion  gr^atiy  lies  in  their  improvement  in 
this  direction.  We  should  seriously  consider 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  land  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  through  well-organised 
banks  of  our  own  which  will  help  to  build 
up  our  community.  Something  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  attempted  by 
the  Punjab  Indian  Christian  Conference 
with  considerable  success.  They  have 
managed  to  secure  about  2,000  acres  of 
land  in  Montgomery,  a  flourishing  agri- 
culcurabjcolonyiin  the  Punjab,  through  the 
tender  system  at  a  reasonable  price  and, 
•withjj  facilities  offered  by  Government, 
^  have  distributed  these  to^the  comparative- 

only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  enflflrf  ^  well-to-do  agriculturists  lathe  provinco, 
J  -  -  -  1  and  have  put,  in  two  small  colonies,  one 


ai 

ntireJ 


population.  Out  of  this,  half  comes  from 
the  south,  i.e.  Madras  Presidency,  Cochin 
and  Travancore.  The  other  half  is  scatter¬ 
ed  over  the  other  provinces  and  states  of 
India;  the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  each 
having  over  three  hundred  thousands  ; 
Bombay,  Baroda  and  the  United  Pro 
vinces  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  thousands  and  Bengal  and 
Assam  between  one  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  big  classes.  Those  who  live  in 
the  cities  and  big  towns  and  are  mostly  it) 
the  service  of  missions  and  Government, 
and  who  form  only  a  negligible  but  intel¬ 
ligent  factor;  and  the  rest  livingin  villages 
and  are  largely  from  what  is  known  as  the 
village  Christians,  who  have  found  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
liberation  from  the  oppression  and  hard- 


or  two  good  capitalists  and  men  of  char¬ 
acter,  as  their  leaders,  who  also  come  from 
the  same  class  and  have  risen  by  dint  of 
hard  and  honest  work.  Fur  her  efforts 
to  secure  lands  are  being  continued  by 
this  body  with  hopes  of  success.  It  is  by 
self-help  and  by  .shouldering  responsibi¬ 
lity  that  onr  community  will  rise.  « 
/  This  leads  to  my  next  subject,  i.  e .,  the^ 
change  for  the  better  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Foreign  missionary 
societies  an  I  the  Indian  Christian  com 
munity.  One  cannot  help  offerinj 
his  felicitations  to  some  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  who  have  shown  great  liberalit; 
in  changing  their  constitution  and  givin 
Indian  Christians  a  proper  share  in  all 
their  deliberations  and  throwing  real 
responsibility  on  them. 


HAVE  ALREADY  PROVED  THAT 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  REMEDY 

FOR  ALL 

BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS 

Indian  fevers,  Indigestion,  Splee®,  Ague,  Jaundice,  Piles,  Costive¬ 
ness,  General  Weakness  and  every  disorder  depending  on  eitlier  Func¬ 
tional  Derangement  of  tine  Liver  or  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  or 
biliary  ducts  is 

DR.  E.  J  LAZARUS’S 

ESSENCE  Of  CHIRETTA 

Prepared  only  by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Medical  Hall,  Benarea,  from  th9  original 
recipe  o£  Edward  John  Lazarus,  M.  D.  and  sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Rs.  1-8,  2-8  and  fis.  4 
per  bottle, 

NONE  OTHER  IS  GENUINE  ^ 

2080  c.— 26-11-25. 


Neei  of  Evolviag  an  Indian  Church. 

Another  matter  that  needs  constant 
attention  and  closest  cooperation  between 
the  missionary  bodies  and  ourselves  is  the 
evolviag  in  India  of  one  Indian  Church 
ami  miuimising  the  present  denomina¬ 
tional  divisions  which  are  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  growth  and  progress.  There 
are  over  160  denominations  working  in 
India  with  their  traditions  and  differ¬ 
ences.  The  situation  thus  created  is 
most  serious  and  is  liouud  to  retard  onr 
progress  in  more  than  one  way.  It  is  a 
happy  augury  of  the  times  that  the  foreign 
missionaries  and  missions  have  begun 
also  to  realize  the  baneful  effects  of  these 
differences  which  practically  only  amount 
to  difference  in  forms  of  worp'j  p.  Efforts 
have  been  set  on  foot  to  br* , .  a oout  unity, 
aud  the  Presbyterian  chinch  has  already 
set  a  good  example  in  this  direction.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  other  churches  will 
follow  suit.  After  all,  the  people  of  this 
land  should  decide  for  themselves  as  to 
which  form  of  worship  would  best  suit  their 
condition  here.  We  have  expectations,  in 
this  connection,  from  the  National  Mission- 
Lry  Society  of  India  which  was  started 
'two  decades  ago,  and  has  done  excellent  I 
work  in  many  spheres,  but,  in  order  to/ 
make  it  truly  national,  it  should  evolve  a  I 
church  which  should  be  all-embracing,/ 
seif-supporting  and  self- propagating  andj 
bring  bbout  hitherto  divided  people  into! 
one  plane  of  thinking  and  worshipping! 
God  who  wants  the  devotion  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  and  not  mere  ritualism  which  , 
these  denominations  seem  very  often  to  / 
pver-emphasize. 

Other  Intricate  Prob’ezne. 

There  are  otner  problems  and  very  in¬ 
tricate  ones  too,  concerning  onr  people. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  under  the  present 
hauges  inaugurated  lately,  our  position, 
has  become  far  more  difficult  than  before. 
What  are  our  young  men  going  to  do  ? 
We  are  fac-  to  face,  at  this  juncture,  with 
the  question  of  the  employment,  th» 
question  of  the  education  of  girls,  the 
problems  of  marriages  and  many  other 
kindred  matters.  Some  of  these  things, 
no  doubt,  will  engage  onr  attention4du- 
ring  the  coming  two  days. 

Attitude  and  Policy  Towards  the  Present 
Civic  Struggle. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  though  we 
are  here  chiefly  to  represent  the  views* 
aspirations,  and  obligations  of  the  Indian. 
Christian  community  and  ponder  over 
matters  concerning  their  welfare  and 
well-being  and  by  concerted,  organized 
action  develop  their  economic,  social 
and  industrial  resources  and  consolidate 
our  relations  with  one  another,  yet 
wo  cannot  overlook  the  broader  issues 
with  which  our  motherland  is  now 
confronted.  We  are  Indians.  India  is 
our  motherland  ;  its  blood  runs  in  our 
voins  and  its  history  and  traditions  are 
the  springs  from  which  we  draw  onr 
inspiration.  Our  countrymen  are  engaged 
today  in  the  great  struggle  for  attaining 
Swaraj  for  their  motherland,  and  the 
whom  of  the  country  is  pulsating  with  a 
new  vision  and  awakening.  Our  destinies 
and  future  hopes  are  closely  interwoven 
with  theirs.  It  is  as  much  onr  land  as  it 
is  theirs.  We  have  to  live  with  them,  and 
our  connections  with  them  are  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character.  Therefore,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  identify  ourselves 
with  all  healthy  and  constitutional  move¬ 
ments  started  and  encouraged  by  onr  fel¬ 
low-countrymen.  We  stand  accused  today 
of  being  denationalized  and  being  western¬ 
ized  not  only  in  our  ways  '.and  manners 
of  life  and  dress  but  in  all  onr  modes  of 
thinking  and  general  mentality.  We  have 
shown  great  antipathy  in  the  matter  of 
cultivating  onr  own  arts  and  important 
branches  of  oriental  science  and  master¬ 
ing  the  vernaculars  of  our  country.  We 
bring  up  our  children  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  mostly  foreign  and  unnatural  so 
much  so  that  when  they  grow  up  their 
sympathies  are  entirely  alienated  from 
what  is  best  in  the  culture  and  know- 
‘edge  of  our  coutry.  We  lack  a  decisive, 
uniform  and  fixed  policy  in  matters  ci¬ 
vic.  We  have  no  political  creed  of  our 
own.  We  should  try  to  bring  about  a 
change-  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  in  the  West  which  are  worth 
imitating  but  our  own  motherland  has  to 
t6ach  us  many  virtues  which  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised-  The  Indian  Christ¬ 
ian.  in  my  opinion,  should  combine  in 
him  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the 
West  and  the  East  and  not,  as  in  some 
cases  happens,  lose  the  virtues  of  the 
East  and  get  the  vices  of  the  West. 

The  first  question  which  We  must  ans¬ 
wer  withoat  hesitation  is  :  ‘What  should 
be  our  attitude  and  policy  towards  the 
present  civic  struggle?’  There  maybe 
three  positions  which  we  can  occupy  iu 
the  India  of  toc^ay  : — 

(«)  Be  die*nard  loyalists  and  stand 
wholly  and  solely  for  the  Government; 

( b )  Occupy  a  position  of  indifference 
and  neutrality; 

(c)  Join  a  party  or  a  Section. 

(a)  We  cannot  be  mere  loyalists.  W© 
are  always  ready  to  give  credit  to  th© 
Government  where  credit  is  due.  W© 
are  ever  ready  to  support  it  in  the  main, 
te'naucp  of  law  aud  order  and  to  sympa_ 
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To  the  North  India  Mission. 

Dear  Friends, 

You  will  remember  that  when  the  Board  took  action  on  March  1st, 1926, 
with  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  North  India  Mission  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  institute  in  the  matter  of  the  institute's 
relationship  to  the  Mission  and  the  Board,  it  was  provided  that  the  whole 
question  would  come  before  the  Board  again  at  its  meeting  on  June  7th.  Ye 
have  now  to  report  the  full  action  taken  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on 
June  7,1926,  as  follows: 

"The  Executive  Council  presented  the  following  minute  with  regard 
to  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute: 

At  its  meeting  on  March  1st,  ,1926,  the  Board  instructed  the  Executive 
Council  to  lay  before  it  at  its  meeting  on  June  7th  recomnendations  with 
regard  to  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  institute, based  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  on  March  1,  1926,  and  on  the  subsequent  developments  of  Dr. 
Higginbottom' s  financial  campaign. 

In  presenting  the  matter  at  this  time,  the  Executive  Council  believes 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  summarize  the  actions  already  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Institute: 

On  May  4,  1925,.  on  the  basis  of  a  cablegram  from  Dr.  , Griswold  stating 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the  Institute,  the  North  India 
Mission  and  the  India  Council  as  to  progress  and  policy  of  the  Allahabad 
Agricultural  Institute,  and  requesting  the  Board  for  a  loan  of  Rupees  30,000 
for  the  Institute,  the  Board  voted  to  authorize  such  a  loan,  to  bear  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  and  to  bo  repaid,  if  possible,  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year*  The  Board  voted  also  to  approve  the  request  of  the  Institute,  the 
Mission  and  the  Council  for  Dr.  Higginbottom’ s  immediate  return  to  America 
for  a  financial  campaign,  the  Board  stipulating  that  the  first  appeal  should 
be  for  the  cancellation  of  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  institute,  and 
that  any  further  appeals  were  to  be  made  only  as  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
and  that  all  expenses,  including  Dr.  Higginbottom' s  travel  to  and  from 
the  United  states  were  to  be  charged  against  the  receipts  of  the  campaign. . 

On  June  15,  1925,  the  Board  took  further  action  authorizing  Dr. . 
Higginbottom  'to  raiso  funds  to  meet  tho  accumulated  debt  of  about  $40,000. 
to  provide  for  the  exponses  of  tho  current  year  Rs.75,000  (less  assets); 
to  improve  the  equipment  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  20,000  and  to  secure  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  of  $200,000."  Mr.  Higginbottom  to  observe  this  order  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  his  appeal  for  funds.  At  this  meeting  the  Board  approved  also 
tho  following  teaching  program  of  the  Institute,  as  recommended  by  the 
Institute,  the  Mission  and  the  Council: 

'a.  A  two  year  English  course  for  the  intermediate  Diploma  in 
Agriculture,  given  by  the  Board  of  High  school  and  Intermediate  Educatien, 
with  a  prerequisite  of  high  schoel  passed;  this  course  being  intended  to 
lead  to  a  diploma  carrying  government  recognition  and  securing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment  in  governmental  and  other  institutions,  and,  thero- 
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foro,  likely  to  attract  stud.onts.  It  is  to  take  tho  place  of  the 
present  English  course  and  to  equip  students  for  higher  agricultural 
education  as  wall  as  for  practical  work. 

'It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Institute  not  to  commit  itself 
to  open  B.Sc.  classes  within  throe  years,  and  then  only  if  the  outlay 
involvod  can  be  provided  for  either  by  the  help  of  the  university,  or  by 
the  cooperation  of  tho  India  Council  and  tho  Board  in  New  York.  (Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Agricultural  Institute). 

•b.  Rural  Teacher's  training  courses,  (1)  a  one  year  course  for  those 
who  have  passed  the  intermediate  agricultural  course,  (2)  a  two  years' 
course  for  others. 

'c.  A  rural  community  school,  to  serve  for  practice  and  demonstration 
for  the  teacher's  training  courses,  this  school  being  in  line  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Fraser  Commission. 

'd.  The  Imperial  Dairy  Diploma  course,  for  two  yeqrs  in  English;  this 
being  taught  in  only  one  other  place  in  India,  namely,  Bangalore,  and  this 
course  being  tho  one  that  at  present  brings  the  greatest  number  of  students 
to  the  Institute,  using  the  daifcy  plant  for  demonstration. 

'e.  The  approntico  course  in  farm  mochanics,  this  being  a  three  years’ 
course  in  tho  vernacular.  Tho  cost  of  the  first  year  is  met  by  saving  in 
tho  work-shops ,  and  that  in  the  last  two  years  being  estimated  at  only  Rs. 
2,000  for  each  class.  This  course  diroctly  serves  the  village  people. 

'f.  A  vernacular  course.' 

"At  meetings  on  July  22nd  and  September  21st,  1925,  the  Board  had 
before  it  communications  from  the  North  India  Mission  urging  that  the ^ 
Institute  be  detached  in  its  administration  from  the  North  India  Mission, 
and  established  under  an  independent  Board  of  Directors.  At  those  meet¬ 
ings  the  Board  urged  the  North  India  Mission  to  consent  to  the  continuance 
of  the  previous  relations  of  the  Institute  with  the  Mission  for  another 
experimental  period  of  throe  years.  This  the  Mission  felt  unable  to  do, 
however,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute 
prepared  a  plan  of  affiliated  relationship  which  was  also  approved  by 
the  North  India  Mission,  providing  for  an  indepondont  Board  of  Directors 
in  India,  and  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees  in  tho  united  states, 

"This  plan  of  administration  of  the  Institute  was  considered  by  the 
Board  at  its  meeting  on  March  1,  1926,  after  conference  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Higginbottom  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pedersen,  and  action  was  taken  providing 
for  tho  organisation  of  an  independent  Board  of  Directors  in  India,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  continue  to  act  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
hone,  but  Dr.  Higginbottom  and  Mr.  Speer  wore  instructed  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  possibility  of  enlisting  other  denominations  at  work  in  India  in 
tho  conduct  of  the  Institute  and  Dr.  Higginbottom  was  roquested  to  inquire 
of  a  few  of  his  friends  most  deeply  interested  in  the  institute,  as  to 
their  willingness  to  serve  on  a  union  interdenominational  Board  of 
Trustees  which  might  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  Institute. 

"The  only  fruit  cf  thoso  inquiries  has  been  the  cordial  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  of 
Bishop  Fisher  of  India,  now  in  this  country,  to  submit  the  whole  natter 
with  their  favorable  recommendation  to  the  agencies  of  tho  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  India,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  willing  to  share  in 
the  work  of  tho  Institute  and  to  contribute  therefo  tho  property  owned 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  in  Allahabad. 
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"As  a  result  of  tho  financial  oanpaign  Dr.  Higginbotton  reports  receipt 
and  pledges  as  follows: 

A.  Recoipts  received  during  tho  fiscal  yoar  1925-26 

Amount  received  from  individual  donors  .churches  and 

Sunday  Schools  for  Maintenance  -  $12,980.40 

"  "  from  individual  donors .churches  and 

Sunday  Schools  for  Debt .  25,745.90 

"  "  Churches  for  the  support  of  - 

Brewster  Hayes  -  $1500 
E.L. Pedersen  -  1500 

Kenneth  Forman  -  1500  -  4,500.00 

"  "  from  tho  Board  for  tho  support  of 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Higginbotton  -  $3,000 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mason  Yaugh  3,000 

Running  Expenses  500  6,500.00 

"  "  from  Hall  Estate  2,500.00 

Grand  Total . ,$52,226, 

B.  ESTIMATED  RECURRING  ANNUAL  INCOME; 

1.  The  following  pledges  are  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Outside  of  the  Foreign  Board's  Guaranteed  Appropriations. 

Churches  -  including  support  of  missionaries  on  staff 

of  institute  -  approximately  $8,835.64 

Woman’s  Missionary  socioty,  Madison  Av.  Church, 

Now  York  City  300.00 

Individual  Donors  -  approxirstely  2,472.00 


Interest  on  the  following  Endowment  Funds  - 
Hall  Fund  -  $50,000  e5 %  -  $2500.00 

DeGraff  "  -  1,000  @5^  -  50.00 

Tufts  "  -  1,020.92681-  51.05 

Nichols  »  -  500 .@5 %  -  25.00  - 


2,626.05 


WITHIN  THE  FOREIGN  BOARD >3  GUARANTEED  APPROPRIATIONS: 

Support  of  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Higginbotton  -  $3000 
"  "  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Mason  vaugh  -  3000 

For  running  expenses  of  Institute  -  500 

-  6,500.00 
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2,  PLEDGES  FOR  1926-1929  - 


Brought  forward 


$20,733.69 


Outs  Ido  of  tha  Foreign  Board* s  Guaranteed  Appropriations. 

John  D.  Rockefeller, Jr. ,  for  throe  years  |5,000 


Various  pledges  to  secure  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
conditional  pledge: 


W.  A.  Weed,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Members  off  the  First  Church  of 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Higginbottom  Association  of  Cincinnati  - 
(this  pledge  may  bo  continued  later) 

Mr.  E.  Tomlinson,  Niagara  Falls 
Mr.  J.  F.  Lincoln,  E.  Cleveland 
Membe®  of  1st  Ch.  of  E.  Cleveland 
Hey;  John  Timothy  Stone,  Chicago 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Milligan,  Indianapolis 
Ilr;  Foster  Copeland,  Columbus,  0. 

(for  five  years) 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Gorwig,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


$100.00 

560.00 

1500.00 

25.00 

500.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

2000.00 

100.00 


5,085.00 


Ot.ha r  Pledges  for  at  least  three  years  beginning  in  1926-27  _ 

(They  may  be  continued  later) • 


Chicago  Higginbottom  Association  -  approximately 
Columbus  "  "  - 

Sewickley  "  "  “ 

Buffalo  "  "  ~ 

Rochester  "  "  ~ 

Cleveland  "  "  ” 

New  York  "  " 


$1500 

1000. 

1000. 

1000. 

1000. 

1000. 

5000 


$11,500.00 


Grand  Total 


$42318.69 


i. *■»  “ros 

years  the  teaching  program  approved  by  the  Board 
plan  approved  on  March  1st,  1926,  as  fo  ous: 

•1,  That  the  administrative  and  financial  ^frfofViroctorf fo^e 

One^oSr'appolited  *  Sector  of  .Agriculture  of  the 
AndUthe°Pr^ncip&l  of  the  Institute,  ox-officio. 
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-2.  That  this  Board  of  Directors  shall  mko  its  rsport  and  ita  rwannandq- 
tions  to  tho  Bo  ord  of  Foreign  Missions  through  the  India rovldo 
shall  not  hypothecate  the  property  of  the  Institute;  that  ‘an4Pincur  no 

for  the  discharge  of  tho  present  indebtedness  of  tho  Ins  > 

further  indohtodnoss  without  tho  sanction  of  tho  India  Counci  . 

>2,  That  tho  Board  of  Directors  thus  provided  for  shall  eloet  a 
treasurer  for  the  Instituto  who  shall  take  over  all  f inane  ^ 

now  handled  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  North  Inaia  Mssiox ,  nncih-nitv 

of  the  North  India  Mission  shall  have  no  further  financial  rosponsibility 

for  or  rolationship  to  tho  Institute, 

*4.  That  tho  American  nonbors  and  staff  of  ^  ^3®0^ariesr 

who  my  be  sent  out  by  tho  Board  my  bo  received  as  affilh 

by  tho  North  India  Mission. 

•  5,  For  tho  present  tho  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  ^inue jojict,^ 

contribution  to  the  Instituto  than  it  is  new  nak.ng  in  PP 

narriod  nissionarios  and  an  annual  contribution  of  4500. 

It  ms  further  voted  that  the  Board  would  appropriate  and  credit  ^i^thc 

total  benevolence  budget  authorized  by  ^le  f n^al.rC°™°  ^botton,  for  the  next 
from  tho  sources  of  incone  as  reported  abo  , .  by  -  •  g  ff  ani  Rs.  68,989  for 

~ indiai!ission 

buttons  f^Uthe°Presbyterion  Church  in 

Institute  shall  be  over  and  above  the  regular  foreign  niss ion  ry 
to  the  Board  and  its  work,  and  shall  act  be  f 1 b°  ’ ^^giSton  that 
contributions.  It  is  further  uniers.oo  ■-  .  tain  assets  and  resources, 

the  Instituto  shall  incur  no  obligations  beyond  its  “^^^^edness 
that  all  present  indebtedness  -toll  *o  rac  ^  ^uncil  anf  in  case  of  the  real 
incurred,  except  with  the  approv  -  ,  of  Foreign  Missions,  and, 

estate  or  property  of  the  Instituto,  of  t  o  B  .  d  v7ith0ut 

that  no  further  apnoals  for  funds  in  the  united  States  snail  do 

as  presented.’1 


As  you  will  sog  this  action 
cf  the  India  Council,  tho  North 
Agricultural  Institute,  with  tho 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  tho 
India  Mission  dissented  from  tho 
the  Institute  and  felt  unable  to 
fron  the  Beard  urging  that  the  M 
relationship  of  the  Institute  to 


is  based  entirely  on  tho  joint  reconrondations 
India  Mission  and  the  Board  cf  Birectors  of  the 
accent  ion  of  the  ono  natter  of  the  relationship 
North  India  Mission.  In  this  natter  the  North 
India  Council  and  the  Beard  of  Directors  of 
modify  its  dissent  in  spiio  of  the  con  unioat ions 
ission  acquiesce  in  tho  continuance  of  the  eld 
tho  Mission  for  the  ensuingt throe  years.  *Shon 
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the  Mission  folt  unable  to  do  this,  tha  Board  of  Dirootors,  as  you  know,  present¬ 
ed  a  plan  of  affiliated  relationship  with  an  independent  Board  of  Birectors  on 
the  field,  and  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  United  states.  Tho 
Mission  approvod  this  plan  and  the  Board  has  accepted  it  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  independent  Board  of  Directors  on  the  fiold.  It  has  not  been  possible, 
however,  to  establish  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  united  states, 
fio  such  Board  could  be  get  together  at  this  tine,  Many  of  the  nost  influential 
supporte  d  of  our  missionary  work  in  India  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  it  clear 
to  tho  Board  that  such  a  separation  of  the  Institute  would  bo  very  injurious 
to  the  Institute  and  probably  also  to  the  cause  of  the  Mission,  viewing  the 
natter  from  tho  standpoint  cf  the  hone  constituency.  Our  Board  was  of  tho 
opinion  that,  for  the  prosont,  tho  wisest  arrangement  is  that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Minute  which  it  has  adopted  and,  thus  far,  every  one  here  who  is  aware 
of  the  minute  jias  approved  of  it,  save  that  some  regret  that  the  Institute  is 
no  longer  under  the  coitrol  and  administration  of  the  Mission. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  the  necessary  points  have  boon  covered  in  tho 
Board  action.  If  any  questions  have  not  been  adequately  considered,  v»  shall 
bo  glad  to  hear  from  the  Mission  or  from  tho  Board  of  Directors. 

Hereafter  Mr.  Carter  will  remit  all  appropriations  and  other  funds  which 
cone  to  us  for  the  Institute  directly  to  Mr.  vaugh,  as  Treasurer,  so  that  the 
accounts  of  tho  Institute  will  not  bo  confused  in  any  way  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  tho  Mission. 

Wo  would  ask  that  both  the  Mission  and  the  Institute  examine  carefully 
all  tho  terns  of  tho  action  of  tho  Board,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
Institute  under  its  Board  of  Directors  be  carried  on  in  strictest  fidelity  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Board  Minute  which  vro  have  quoted. 

Several  days  after  this  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Board,  a  cablegram 
came  fron  MUssourie  for  Dr.  Higginbotton.as  follows: 

’•Directors  advise  you  to  postpone  departure  until  debt  is  paid. 

Wo  think  you  should  secure  considerable  endowment  and  organize  Board  of 

Trustees,”  •  - 

This  was  reported  at  once  to  Dr.  Higginbotton,  and  we  hav  conferred 
with  him  here  regarding  it.  It  seems  to  us  all  that, in  view  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  wiser  for  Dr.  Higginbotton  to  return  to  the  field.se  far  as  »ho 
considerations  in  this  cablegram  are  concerned.  Mr.  Dunbar  reports  that  the 
debt  of  the  Institute  to  tho  Mission  is  paid,  and  Dr.  Higginbotton  is  of  tho 
opinion  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1925-26  and  funds  available  for  the  future 
cover  the  reminder  of  the  debt.  We  have  already  spoken  of  tho  natter  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  With  regard  to  tho  endowment,  tho  pledges  for  the  next 
three  years  amount  to  far  more  than  the  interest  on  the  endowment  Fund  of  $200,000, 
which  had  been  authorized.  Dr.  Higginbotton,  accordingly,  is  planning  to 
sail  on  August  11th  for  England,  expecting  to  make  a  brief  visit  there, and  then 
go  directly  on  to  India.  If  in  the  light  of  all  tho  explanations  which  have 
now  been  made  tho  Board  of  Dirootors  has  any  othor  counsel  to  give,  there  will 
bo  time  to  reach  Dr.  Higginbotton  by  cable  before  ho  sails  from  England  for  India. 
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Hereafter,  as  to  havo  said,  wo  will  report  appropriations  for  the 
Institute  directly  to  !!r.  yaugh .  However , in  reporting  to  you  tho  actions  of 
the  Board  at  recent  mootings  with  regard  to  the  Forth  India  Fission  we  would 
include  tho  following  action  taken  prior  to  tho  Beard  action  of  June  7th  with 
regard  to  an  appropriation  for  tho  Allahabad  Agricultural  institute  cade  on 
March  15th;  as  follows: 

Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute. 

"In  accordance  with  tho  request  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Murray,  his  gift 
of  §1000  for  tho  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute,  Forth  India 
Mission,  appropriated  by  the  Board  on  March  15th  is  hereby  changed 
in  its  designation  and  is  to  be  used  toward  laborcatory  equipuont." 

Forth  India  Appropriations . 

Boys'  Hostel.  Fatchgarh. 

"§130.  was  appropriated  for  tho  3cys'  Hostel,  Fatehgarh, 

Forth  India,  from  Hadis onvill& ,  0.  .Church  and  Sunday  School. 

(Fot  in  Board  List  1925-26.  India  Council  List  1925-Iten  8). 

Cawnporo  Bungalow  and  Land. 

$54.17  was  appropriated  for  Bungalow  and  Land,  Cnwnporo, 

Forth  India,  from  Catonsvillo,  I’d.  S.S.  (P.L.  1925-26  p.  15  II. L. , 
Item.  #6a. ) " 

Roenforcononts. 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  moe6  at  the  Missionaries  conference  the  new 
missionaries  for  Forth  India  -  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  and  irr.  and  Mrs.  prentice. 

Mr.  Griffiths  was  also  present  and  counted  as  a  new  missionary,  although  it 
will  be  to  old  associations  that  ho  will  return. 

We  are  vary  glad  to  bo  able  to  report  also  tho  appointment  of  Dr. 

'Vilfrod  II.  G.  Jones  and  his  assignment  to  North  India,  although  with  the 
understanding  that  the  India  Council  is  free  to  adjust  tho  question  of  his 
assignment  to  meet  best  the  needs  of  the  work. 

We  havo  to  repjort  also  tho  appointment  of  Hiss  Sadie  E.  Johnson  and 
her  assignment  to  North  India  to  fill  the  Board's  vacancy  in  tho  Isabella 
Thoburn  Collage.  The  Candidate  Department  has  sent  nos  tho  following  paragraph, 
taken  from  her  papors; 

"Hiss  Johnson  graduated  from  Yankton  College,  south  Dakota  with  an 
A.B.  Degree  in  1917;  attended  summer  school  in  1921  at  tho  Minnesota 
University;  3  quarters  in  Chicago  University  1925-26;  had  graduate  work 
in  English,  Roligious  Education  and  Education, 

Experience  -  County  Y.v7,c*'‘*?  Secretary  in  page  Co  and  polk  Co.  1918-21. 

Taught  history,  French,  English  and  Soology  in  the  Hudson 
High  School  1917-18;  was  Dean  of  women  in  Redf4eld  college, 
S.D. ,1921-23;  taught  History,  Physics  and  Public  Speaking 
in  a  high  school  in  South  Dakota^' 


Mr.  Talmadgo  Bergen 

On  May  17th  the  Board  took  tho  following  action; 

"Hr.  Talmadge  3ergon  was  approved  as  a  special  term  missionary  for 
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throo  years '  service  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Allahabad,  North  India,  without  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Board;  a  detailed  cntract  to  bo  signed 
by  tho  superintendent  of  the  Institute  and  copies  to  be  furnished 
to  the  candidate,  tho  Institute,  the  Candidate  Department  and 
tho  supporting  church." 

T'iss  Arnos  Hill. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Kiss  Hill  has  not  been  at  all  well, 
nor  has  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  bo  able  to  look  forward  to  returning 
to  India.  Her  furlough  and  hone  allowance  have  been  continued  on  doctor's 
certificate  to  September  1st,  1926,  and  Dr.  Dodd  is  doubtful  as  tc  whethor  any 
hope  can  be  held  out  that  she  will  be  able  than  to  return. 

Kiss  Lawton's  anneal. 

’.Ye  wrote  you  at  onco  on  receipt  of  tho  cablegram  of  nay  I7th  with  regar' 
to  Kiss  Lawton's  appeal  and  trust  this  letter  reached  you  in  full  tine  for  tho 
Kiss  ion  Keating.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Board  again  at  its  meeting 
on  Juno  7th,  and  the  following  action  was  taken: 

"It  was  voted  to  approvo  the  action  of  tho  Executive  Council  in 
referring  back  to  tho  North  India  Mission  the  appeal  of  Miss  B.  li. 

Lawton  against  the  action  of  tho  Mission  with  the  hope  that  the 
Mission  at  its  mooting  this  summer  nay  bo  able  to  adjust  the  natter 
in  conference  with  Kiss  Lawton,  with  the  understanding  that  if  this 
cannot  be  done  Kiss  Lawton's  appeal  should  bo  considered  by  the  India 
Council,  in  tho  hope  that  such  consideration  night  be  final  without 
the  necessity  of  any  further  reference  to  the  Board." 

There  are  many  things  which  we  should  like  tc  report,  and  shall  hope 
later  to  report  with  regard  to  the  General  Assembly  and  conditions  in  the 
Hone  Church,  but  it  is  desirable  to  send  off  'without  further  delay  the  report 
of  the  Board's  action  regarding  tho  institute.  It  would  have  been  sent 
earlier,  but  for  the  cablegram  from  Kr.  slater  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  view  cf  that  cablegram,  it  sooraei  bast  to  hold  the  whole 
matter  until  there  could  be  conference  with  Dr.  Higginbottom,  and  until  the 
natter  could  be  presented  again  to  the  Board  yesterday  aftornoon.  This 
was  done,  and  tho  Beard  took  action  as  follows: 

"Tho  Executive  Council  reported  a  cablegram  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute  to  Dr.  Sam 
Higginbottom,  advising  him  to  postpone  his  departure  until  the  debts 
of^the  Institute  were  paid,  and  expressing  tho  opinion  of  the 
Directors  that  he  should  secure  a  considerable  endowment  and  or¬ 
ganize  a  Board  of  Trustees  before  returning  to  India.  The 
Council  reported  that  it  had  conferral  with  Dr.  Higginbottom, 
and  that  both  the  Council  and  Dr.  Higginbottom  wore  under  the 
impression  that  the  Directors  had  not  known  at  tho  tine  they  took 
their  action  of  the  receipts  which  had  been  already  secured,  and 
of  the  pledges  which  had  been  made  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 
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and  which  aro  far  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  the  endownent 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  raise.  In  view  of  all  the 
circumstances ,  the  Board  veto  1  that  it  seonoi  inadvisable, 
unless  further  word  should  ho  received  fron  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  detain  Dr.  Higginbotton  from  his  expected  return 
this  sunner  to  India." 

Vie  shall  be  awaiting  with  great  interest  reports  from  the  Mission  Meeting, 
although  they  probably  will  not  come  until  after  Ur.  Speor  has  had  to  leave 

for  China  and  Japan.  Miss  Sheppard  will  bo  hero  however,  and  Dr.  Kelson 

of  Syria  is  coning  into  the  offices  to  take  Hr.  Speer's  correspondence 
during  his  absence.  It  had  boon  hoped  that  Dr.  Griswold  would  be  able  to 
do  this,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  think  of  laying  such  a  burden  upon 
hin  new  evon  if  he  should  bo  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  it.  In 
his  absence,  it  will  be  good  to  got  one  when  you  all  know,  and  who  has  had 

such  rich  experience  in  the  'no rk  cn  the  field. 

’.Vith  warn  regard  to  all. 

Your  sincere  friend?, 

Robert  E.  Spoor 
Irene  Sheppard. 


RES: C. 


Extract  from  "Parliamentary  Debater) '  House  of 
Commons,  Friday, July  8,  1927 


The  other  day  1  came  across  an  article  in  the  paper  which  Er.  Ghandi 
edits,  called  ’Young  India,’  dated  26th  August, 1926.  In  it  he  was  quoting 
with  approval  from  an  article  on  the  subject  of  child  marriages  and  enforced 
widowhoods 

'It  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  thousands  of  our  promising  boys  and 
girls  on  whom  the  future  of  our  society  entirely  rests.  It  is  bringing 
into  existence  every  year  thousands  of  weaklings,  both  boys  and  girls,  v;ho 
are  bom  of  immature  parents.  It  is  a  very  fruitful  source  9 1  the  appalling 
child  mortality  and  stillbirths  now  prevailing  in  our  society.  It  is  a  very- 
important  cause  of  the  gradual  and  steady  decline  of  Hindu  society  in  point 
of  nu  bers,  physical  strength  and  courage  and  morality.* 

That  is  a  quotation  from  an  article  which  is  uoted  with  approval  by  Hr. 

Ghandi  himself.  Let  us  quote  something  even  stronger,  from  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  rieny  in  this  I  euse,  with  whom  certainly  one  rl&it  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
and  myself  have  been  ac  piainted  for  a  great  rnny  years  past,  l!r.  L&jpat  P.ai.  Kr. 
Lajpat  Hai,  speaking  before  a  Hindu  Conference  in  Bombay  in  1925,  said  this  of  the 
system  of  widowhood  that  prevail:  in  the  Hindu  community,  and  especially  child 
widowhood! 

’The  condition  of  hild  widows  is  indescribable.  God  may  bless  those  who 
are  opposed  to  their  ra-marriage,  but  their  position  induces  so  many  abuses  and 
brings  about  so  much  moral  and  physical  misery  as  to  cripple  society  as  a  whole 
and  handicap  it  in  tie  struggle  for  life.’ 

Those  are  two  rather  striking  quotations  from  Indians  themselves.  I  will 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  hon.  '.eaters  on  both  sides  of  the  Committee  not  to  ignore 
these  factors  when  dealing  .  ith  the  raor<  1  and  physical  progress  of  the  Indian  people. 


Oh,  For  A  Messiah! 

India  Yearns  With  All  Her  Soul  for  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 

By  J.  H.  Orbison 

Presbyterian  Pastor  and  Medical  Doctor,  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  India 


THIS  was  the  rather  startling  headline  of  an 
article  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
leading  newspaper  widely  circulated  in  India. 
It  was  written  by  Bipin  Chandra  Pal,  a  distinguished 
publicist  and  political  leader  in  Bengal,  an  able  writer 
and  speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  both  Tagore  and 
Gandhi,  a  man  of  sane  and  independent  thought.  And 
like  so  many  others,  he  is  not  only  a  politician  but  a 
man  deeply  religious  in  heart  and  life.  I  once  took 
dinner  in  his  house,  and  I  know 
that  he  has  prayers  at  every  meal. 

I  quote  from  his  article: 

Might  Be  Writing  of  America 
I  have  been  an  irrepressible  optim¬ 
ist  all  my  life,  but  I  must  confess  that 
the  present  situation  has  well-nigh 
killed  that  life-long  optimism.  And 
this  is  not  due  to  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done,  or  not  done,  but  to  the 
almost  complete  extinction  of  our  own 
public  spirit  and  patriotism.  Our 
whole  life  has  been  overtaken  by  a 
soul-killing  selfishness,  which  ever 
looks  for  private  and  personal  profits. 

The  old  idealism  that  moved  our  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  activities  seems  almost 
completely  destroyed.  Two  things 
stand  out  of  this  confusion,  viz.,  the 
corruption  of  our  national  politics, 
and  the  deadly  conflict  between  the 
two  communities  in  the  country  (the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans)  who  are 
ready  to  fly  at  each  others'  throats.  In  the  face  of 
these  two  outstanding  factors  of  the  situation,  all  reasonable 
expectations  of  securing  any  substantial  advance  into  or  to¬ 
wards  Swaraj  (self-government)  have  been  almost  entirely 
dissipated.  We  have  been  striving,  or  ought  to  strive  for  that 
Swaraj  which  is  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.”  But  if  we  adopt  or  tolerate  the  creation  of  party 
caucuses  and  Tammany  Hall  methods  what  hope  is  there  of 
our  ever  being  able  or  fit  to  secure  a  real  democratic  govern¬ 
ment?  The  recent  legislative  elections  have  helped  the  process 
of  corruption,  seats  have  been  sold  for  cash  and  votes  have 
been  bought  for  adequate  considerations. 

What  significant  and  shrewd  side-strokes  at  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  A. ! 

Mr.  Pal  goes  on  to  remark  that  Gandhi’s  influence 
in  politics  was  “not  calculated  to  help  free  and  clear 
thinking  in  the  country.  All  thinking  was  left  to  be 
done  by  the  Mahatma  in  the  early  stages  of  the  non¬ 
cooperation  movement:  then,  later,  came  the  Swarajist 
insurrection  against  the  Mahatma’s  authority,  but  the 
new  leaders  have  done  no  better.” 

The  article  concludes  thus :  “Our  salvation  could  only 
come  in  these  circumstances  from  the  emergency  of 
some  towering  moral  and  spiritual  personality  com¬ 


pletely  en  rapport  with  the  most  advanced  thought  of 
the  age  and  profoundly  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals 
of  national  regeneration.  Such  a  personality  may  pos¬ 
sibly  breathe  new  life  into  these  dead  bones,  revive  the 
decadent  moral  fervor  of  the  people,  and  administer  to 
them  the  baptism  in  fire  without  which  there  can  be  no 
new  birth  either  in  individuals  or  in  nations.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  pray  for  this  saving  force  and  loyally  train 
ourselves  for  accepting  its  lead  when  it  comes.  This 
sounds  almost  Messianic.  But 
India  needs  a  Messiah  at  this 
juncture.”  Notice  the  Biblical 
phraseology.  Are  not  such  lan¬ 
guage  and  sentiments  strangely 
suggestive  coming  from  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Hindu  leader? 

India  Believes  in  Vicarious 
Penance 

Apparently  Mr.  Pal  regards 
the  Mahatma  as  a  spent  force, 
and  Gandhi  himself  announced  a 
yeaf  ago  that  he  was  going  into 
seclusion,  that  he  had  renounced 
politics  for  the  ascetic  and  con¬ 
templative  life  at  least  for  the 
present.  But  the  Indian  Nation¬ 
alists  cannot  do  without  him  and 
he  is  still  a  dominant  figure. 
Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  as  of  all  India,  Gandhi  is  a  saint.  Now  saints 
may  be  very  disturbing  and  sometimes  vexatious  people, 
but  in  India  saints  are  saints,  and  the  Mahatma’s  hold 
upon  his  countrymen  is  that  of  a  man  of  spotless  and 
self -immolating  character,  a  man  of  real  “soul  force,” 
who  stands  upon  a  unique  moral  altitude  which  none 
other  has  attained.  In  India  such  a  character  is  un¬ 
challengeable.  Can  Christian  Europe  or  America  put 
forward  such  a  personality?  When  things  go  wrong 
in  India  we  hear  that  Gandhi  has  undertaken  one  of 
his  tasks.  And  all  classes  are  thrilled  and  moved,  for 
India  does  really  believe  in  the  mystical  efficacy  of  such 
vicarious  penance.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  ridicule 
him  with  a  cynical  smile?  Imagine  any  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  men  declining  his  food,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  refusing  to  leave  his  bed  when  the  coal  miners  go 
on  strike ! 

India  is  Religious  to  the  Core 
Gandhi  is  the  apostle  of  non-resistance  and  disclaims 
all  sympathy  with  violent  or  anarchical  methods  of 
overturning  British  rule.  He  is  not  really  anti-British 
but  he  deplores  the  lack  of  forbearance  and  friendli- 
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ness  and  mutual  understanding  between  British  and 
Indians.  He  sorrows  over  the  poverty  and  sufferings 
and  unhappiness  of  the  masses.  One  of  his  great 
slogans  is  the  “uplift  of  the  untouchables.”  In  this  he 
is  following  the  lead  of  the  missionaries  for  whom  he 
has  great  esteem — his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend 
is  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews — but  he  tells  them  frankly  that 
if  they  and  other  Christians  were  truly  Christ-like, 
India  would  very  soon  open  its  arms  to  take  Christ  to 
its  heart.  Alas!  how  that  if  puts  us  to  shame!  Yes, 
the  fact  is  that  Gandhi  and  many  thousands  of  others 
in  India  love  the  Bible  and  love  Christ  (the  leaders 
frequently  quote  the  Bible  in  their  public  addresses), 
but  they  hesitate  to  come  out  and  take  their  stand  as 
adherents  of  what  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  too 
much  of  a  foreign  Western,  nominally  Christian  or¬ 
ganization.  Our  Western  doctrinal  formulae  and  rit¬ 
uals  and  modes  of  worship  seem  uncongenial  and  un¬ 
attractive,  cold,  hard,  wooden,  me¬ 
chanical,  “cut-and-dried,”  without 
mystical  flavor  and  fragrance.  We 
must  remember  that  the  people  of 
India  are  unsophisticated,  uncon¬ 
ventional,  spontaneous  like  chil¬ 
dren,  often  ecstatic.  We  are  ret¬ 
icent  about  our  religion  and  un¬ 
demonstrative,  they  on  the  con¬ 
trary  take  to  religion  naturally  and 
express  their  religious  feelings 
without  shame  or  restraint.  Indeed, 
wherever  and  whenever  'We'^WCet 
them  the  subject  of  religion  Hornes 
uppermost  in  conversation.  They 
sing  their  hymns  to  God  anywhere, 
as  naturally  as  birds  sing.  They 
are  ready  to  recite  their  prayers  at 
any  and  in  all  sorts  of  places, — by  the  roadside,  on  the 
railway  station  platform,  in  the  train,  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  in  the  fields  where  they  are  plowing, 
even  in  their  shops.  In  their  private  worship  they  are 
reverent  and  devout.  One  often  sees  a  solitary  figure 
in  a  quiet  retired  spot  or  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
sitting  cross-legged  and  motionless,  absorbed  in  prayer 
and  meditation.  Many,  like  Gandhi,  habitually  retire 
to  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  their  homes  to  worship  God 
and  to  adore  the  divine  Christ.  We  have  heard  of 
secret  believers  numbering  over  a  hundred  thousand 
who  profess  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Sadhu 
Sundar  Singh  testifies  to  these  things,  and  so  does 
Stanley  Jones  in  his  intensely  interesting  and  authentic 
narrative  of  his  experiences  entitled  ‘‘The  Christ  of 
the  Indian  Road.” 

Who  Can  Give  New  Life? 

To  those  who  have  lived  many  years  among  the 
people  of  India  and  have  observed  the  amazing  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  especially  since  the  opening  of 
this  twentieth  century,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  these  people  are  looking  and  longing  for  a  Messiah, 
a  divinely  anointed  Deliverer,  able  and  willing  to  lift 


them  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  set  them  upon 
the  impregnable  rock  of  safety  and  stability.  As  Mr. 
Pal’s  article  witnesses,  they  are  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  restless,  dissatisfied,  their  former  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  old  faiths  undermined ;  they  feel  shaky 
and  insecure.  Everything  seems  to  be  turned  upside 
down  and  must  be  put  right  side  up.  At  this  period  of 
crisis,  who  can  most  efficiently  help  the  people  of  India, 
so  eminently  worthy  of  help  and  sympathy  ?  Many 
of  them  look  to  America  for  example  and  guidance. 
Who  can  be  their  best  friends?  Gandhi’s  entreaties 
and  prayers  and  fastings  and  splendid  efforts  have  not 
availed.  Who  can  touch  their  eyes  and  give  them  clear 
vision?  Who  can  lift  their  crushing  burdens  and  give 
them  wings  instead?  Who  can  break  the  bonds  of 
centuries?  Who  can  reclaim  and  liberate  and  unite 
India,  and  enable  her  to  fulfill  her  aspirations  and 
ideals?  Who  can  salvage  her  from  utter  shipwreck 
and  ruin  and  save  her  from  be¬ 
coming  a  derelict  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  for  she  is  threatened  with 
disruption  and  disintegration  due 
to  religious  and  communal  jealous¬ 
ies,  enmities  and  bitter  animosi¬ 
ties?  She  is  sick  unto  death,  who 
can  regenerate  her  and  restore  her 
to  new  health  and  vigor  ?  Who  can 
give  her  new  life? 

Leaders  State  Their  Views 
Talking  to  the  son  of  Lala  Laj- 
'  pat  Rai,  political  leader  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab  and  President  of  the  Arya 
Somaj,  I  asked,  ‘‘Is  it  likely  that 
India  will  accept  Christianity  in 
view  of  her  need  of  some  mighty 
force  which  will  unite  the  diverse 
elements  found  in  this  country?”  He  replied,  “Many 
are  thinking  that  only  Christianity  can  reconcile  these 
hostile  factions  and  cement  them  into  one  nation.” 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  famous  political  leader  and 
President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  recently  pro¬ 
claimed  her  adopted  son,  named  Krishnamurti  (Image 
of  Krishna)  not  only  as  a  Mahatma  but  as  the  present 
day  Messiah  whom  the  world  is  looking  for — indeed, 
she  claims  that  he  is  the  reincarnation  of  Jesus  the 
Christ.  She  cherishes  fond  hopes  that  her  duckling 
will  be  accepted  as  a  swan,  but  unfortunately  for  her, 
though  the  youth  is  attractive  and  possesses  a  fairly 
magnetic,  spirituel  personality,  he  is  not  very  different 
from  many  other  Hindu  young  men  of  fine  ideals  who 
have  been  educated  in  England.  The  fact  is,  he  does  not 
possess  the  extraordinary  spiritual  power  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  endowment  of  divine  qualities,  requisite  for 
a  “World-Messiah,”  or  even  for  the  “Oriental  Christ.” 

India  Needs  Christ 

After  all,  India  needs  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  divine  Redeemer,  the  mighty  to  save,  “the  same 
yesterday,  today  and  forever,”  the  way  of  the  truth  and 
the  life.  And  I  believe  that  now  India  in  her  dire 
need  is  indeed  turning  to  Christ  even  as  to  a  last  resort. 


Tammany  Hail 

a  figure  of  speech 
in  India!  And 
used  by  a  native  pub¬ 
licist  and  political  lead¬ 
er.  But  his  ideals  are 
of  a  different  sort  from 
unscrupulous  ward  pol¬ 
itics.  In  this  article 
the  aching  heart  of  In¬ 
dia  is  revealed. 
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MISS  MAYO’S  BOl 

SCORED  BY  HINl 

‘Mother  India’  Plays  Up  Evils, 
Ignores  Virtues  of  India,  Writer 
Says  in  Led  are. 

The  gulf  between  the  East  and  the 
West  which  generations  have  sought 
to  bridge  has  been  irreparably  wi¬ 
dened  by  Katherine  Mayo’s  book, 
'‘Mother  India,"  Dhan  Gopal  Mu- 
kerji,  Hindu  writer,  declared  yester¬ 
day  at  the  Town  Hall  Club,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  disturbing  effect 
created  by  the  book  in  ‘  even  the 
smallest  community  of  India." 

Mr.  Mukerji  said  that  after  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  book  five  times  he  was 
convinced  that  "Mother  India"  was 
the  finest  obituary  he  had  ever  read 
and  that  its  author  performed  the 
greatest  autopsy  in  the  history  or 
aurgery. 

"The  first  reading  was  a  torture 
of  self-discipline,"  Mr.  Mukerji  said. 
''When  I  read  it  the  second  and 
third  times  and  began  to  cool  oft 
about  it  I  felt  able  to  formulate  an 
opinion.  That  opinion  is  this:  Miss 
Mayo  has  taken  the  evils  that  un¬ 
deniably  exist  in  my  country  as  in 
any  other  country,  and  with  her  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  has  composed  a  book 
which  utterly  ignores  the  mitigating 
virtues  of  India  that  have  made  her 
known  throughout  centuries  as  a 
spiritual  country  and  people. 

"The  book  undoubtedly  has  stirred 
more  anti-British  feeling  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  in  many 
■years  because  it  is  palpably  a  charter 
of  blessings  for  British  rule  in 
India."  .  . 

Mr.  Mukerji  said  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  barring  the  book.  "It  is 
better  than  we  know  how  black  we 
can  be  painted,"  he  said.  "The  book 
has  reached  a  tremendous  circula¬ 
tion  because  of  the  journalistically 
formed  taste  which  must  be  fed  with 
sc r.  and  one  touch  of  sex  makes  the 
whole  world  kin." 
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A  Hindu  husband  and  his  childwife,  the  latter 
probably  about  eleven  years  old. 


INDIA 

In  Which  the  Author  of  a  Famous  Book 
Tells  Why  She  Wrote  It 


Mothers  at  tivelve  and  thirteen!  One  of  the  thousands  of  Hindu 
children  whose  piteous  condition  was  bared  in  Katherine  Mayo’s 
world-awakening  book. 


NOT  very  long  ago  I  happened  to  attend 
a  large  meeting,  held  in  New  York 
City,  which  was  addressed  by  an  East 
Indian.  This  Indian,  a  slim,  handsome,  grace- 


cerned  the  present  state 
of  India;  part  implied 
the  spiritual,  mental, 
and  moral  inferiority 
of  America  and  her 
need  of  guidance  from 
the  wisdom  of  his  East; 
and  part,  as  it  chanced, 
laid  suddenly  bare  the 
young  Oriental’s  own 
contempt  for  our  West¬ 
ern  womanhood. 

And  all  of  it  aroused 
my  curiosity. 

Was  he,  a  stranger 
and  an  alien  among  us, 
abusing  our  courtesy? 
Was  he  deliberately  fill¬ 
ing  our  ears  with  mis¬ 
chief?  Was  he  so  sure  of  our  gullibility  that 
he  dared  to  play  with  it? 

Now,  this  blessed  country  of  ours  is  a  young 
thing,  yet  in  the  making.  By  consequence,  as 


most  of  us  acknowledge,  each  of  us  stands 
under  orders  to  bring  to  that  making  the  best 
gift  he  possesses. 

My  gift  appears  to  be:  (a)  an  ability  to  root 
out  the  main  common  facts  in  a  human  situa¬ 
tion;  (b)  a  knack  of  writing  those  facts  into 
a  report  not  too  difficult  to  read;  (c)  health 
and  personal  liberty  that  permit  me  to  work 
hard,  long,  and  steadily  on  a  given  research 
job;  and  (d)  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  daily  bread  as  I  go  along,  which  means 
freedom  to  print  facts  exactly  as  I  find  them, 
without  color  or  bias  to  suit  any  employer’s 
or  any  publisher’s  bent  of  mind. 

The  sum  total  of  these  assets  I  have  liked 
to  think  of  as  constituting  a  sort  of  scout’s 
commission  to  go  out,  capture,  and  bring  home 
to  my  fellow  Americans  parcels  of  information 
that  they  need  in  making  up  their  minds  about 
other  peoples  in  distant  places — information 
that  costs  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  money  to 
get,  but  that  rarely  repays  the  collector’s 

[CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE] 


An  Article  by  KATHERINE  MAYO 


(Reading  time:  18  minutes  51  seconds.) 

[Editor’s  Note:  Few  books  have  caused  such  a 
tremendous  furor  as  Mother  India,  by  Katherine 
Mayo.  In  its  pages  Miss  Mayo  vividly  describes 
the  appalling  social  and  moral  conditions  in  India, 
especially  among  women  and  children.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  was  followed  by  violent  outbursts  in  India 
and  controversies  in  the  British  Parliament.  The 
following  article  is  the  first  written  by  Miss  Mayo 
since  the  storm  over  her  book  broke  out.] 


ful,  well  dressed  young  man,  spoke  with  an 
easy  eloquence  that  seemed  to  exert  upon  his 
audience  a  sort  of  spell.  And.  weaving  that 
spell,  he  deftly 
wove  through  it  a 
story  both  danger¬ 
ous  and  challeng¬ 
ing. 

Part  of  it  con- 
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expenses;  information,  finally, that 
is  little  worth  unless  it  comes 
from  an  independent,  loyal,  and 
definitely  American  source. 

Now,  ten  of  my  ancestors  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower — almost  all 
the  rest  landed  in  Massachusetts 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
He  from  whom  my  name  comes 
was  a  Puritan  divine,  first  pastor 
of  the  old  Second  Church  of 
Boston. 

I  was  born  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains,  and  I  got  my  schooling 
under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill. 

I  claim,  therefore,  to  be  as  thor¬ 
oughly  American  as  anybody  can 
be  who  is  not  a  Mohawk  or  an 
Iroquois. 

I  further  claim  the  privilege  of 
serving  my  country  to  my  best 
ability  whenever  I  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

This  Indian  matter,  as  I  began 
to  mill  it  over,  seemed  such  an 
opportunity.  India  contains  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  world.  India  is  only  three 
weeks  distant  from  our  coast  by 
sea.  India  is  also  a  large,  poten¬ 
tially  a  huge,  market  for  Amer¬ 
ican  goods. 

American  and  British  ships  are 
continually  plying  between  Indian 
and  American  ports.  Indians  are 
increasingly  coming  amongst  us. 
Hindus  are  asking  for  citizenship 
and  the  right,  as  such,  actively  to 
influence  our  own  domestic  govern¬ 
mental  concerns. 

WERY  well,  then :  What  sort  of 
’  country  is  India  ?  What  are  the'- 
people  like,  not  in  terms  of  poetic 
theory,  but  in  terms  of  brass  tacks? 

What  about  this  doctrine  that 
they  bring  us,  as  to  their  home 
conditions,  domestic  and  economic; 
as  to  our  compara¬ 
tive  grossness  and 
materiality;  and,  not 
least,  since  they 
strongly  desire  to 
implant  their  culture 
upon  us,  as  to  their 
handling  of  their 
own  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  worked  down 
out  of  a  cloudland  in¬ 
to  breathing,  laugh¬ 
ing,  crying  forms  of 
flesh  and  blood? 

For  the  answer, 
what  had  we  in  print 
to  inform  us  but  a 
few  novels  and 
stories,  some  inter¬ 
esting  poetry,  and 
certain  philosophic 
productions  where 
ideas  lie  submerged 
and  lost  in  seas  of 
triple  -  barreled 
words  ? 

Surely  there  must 
be  a  horse-sense  view 
of  the  country  that 
all  of  us  would  form, 
could  we  spare  time 
to  go  there,  and  that 
one  of  us,  volunteer¬ 
ing  to  make  the 
journey  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  might 
photograph  in  simple  terms  and 
bring  home. 

So,  appointing  myself  to  the 
job,  to  India  I  went:  not  out  of 
love  for  the  Indian,  as  some  sug¬ 
gest — my  desire  to  help  the  strug¬ 


gling  masses  came  later,  after  I 
had  seen  their  misery ;  not  to  look 
at  ancient  palaces,  or  glorious 
tombs,  or  temples  rich  with  gos¬ 
samers  of  stone;  but  simply  to 
observe  the  people — the  common 
people  having  common  needs  like 
you  or  me,  and  human  lives  to  live. 
And  further,  be  it  doubly  under¬ 
stood,  I  went  to  report,  not  on  all 
of  India,  but  only  on  that  part  that 
practically  concerns  John  J.  Smith 
of  Smithville,  U.  S.  A. 

Smith  doesn’t  want  to  know  all 
about  Brown,  the  proposed  new 
tenant  for  the  house  next  door.  He 
doesn’t  care  a  button  what  Brown 
thinks  about  poetry,  politics,  or 
art.  But  he  does  care  very  much 
indeed  whether  Brown  is  a  wife- 
beater,  whether  his  children  are 
safe  playmates  for  the  little 
Smiths,  and  whether  Brown  will, 
for  example,  maintain  nuisances 
in  his  back  yard. 

Consequently,  his  picture  of 
Brown  does  not  need  to  be  rounded. 
All  Smith  needs  about  Brown  is  a 
few  brass  tacks. 

XTOT  quite  a  new  task  it  was,  for 
■*-  ^  brass-tack  hunting  for  Amer¬ 
ica  had  already  thrice  led  me  into 
the  field  of  research — once  through 
two  States  as  to  their  possible  uses 
for  rural  police  protection;  once 
through  Western  Europe  as  to  the 
welfare  work  for  our  army  over¬ 
seas  ;  and  yet  again  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  as  to  America’s  record 
amongst  the  Island  peoples.  Also, 
an  eight-year  sojourn  amongst 
British  Indian  emigrants  in  a 
South  American  colony  had  fa¬ 
miliarized  me<  with  certain  parts 
of  Indian  life. 

But  none  of  these  experiences 
had  prepared  me  for  a  thing  that 
now,  out  of  the  exotic  shapes,  the 
radiant  colors,  the  romantic  at¬ 


mosphere  of  India  itself,  was  to 
take  form  before  my  shrinking  eyes. 

At  first  I  could  not,  would  not, 
credit  it.  With  loathing  I  put  it 
aside — too  horrible,  too  unclean 
for  any  woman  to  think  of  or  to 
touch ;  but  again,  again,  and  yet 


again,  as  I  traveled  over  the  land, 
it  reappeared  and  seized  on  my  un¬ 
willing  notice ;  until  at  last  I  had 
to  recognize  the  truth  and  there¬ 
with  my  duty  to  declare  it. 

“  What  courage  you  showed  in 
putting  these  things  into  words!  ” 
repeatedly  the  comment  comes.  But 
that  praise  is  undeserved.  To 
know  such  truth  and  yet  to 
withhold  it  from  America  would 
indeed  have  required  courage — 
more  courage  than  I  possess. 

It  would  have  been  vastly  easier, 
infinitely  pleasanter,  to  write  a 
book  of  tale  and  travel,  full  of  color 
and  incident  and  romance,  full  of 
graceful  and  lyric  shapes,  full  of 
exotic  pictures,  all  of  which  lie 
ready  to  flow  into  print  from  the 
panorama  of  India  today.  But  no 
such  book  would  have  helped 
America  to  anything  more  vital 
than  a  half-hour’s  entertainment 
by  the  evening  fire. 

And  no  such  book  could  provide 
America  with  the  answer  to  those 
few  practical  questions  that  con¬ 
cern  John  J.  Smith  about  the  tenant 
proposed  for  the  house  next  door. 

Here,  then,  and  in  regard  to  the 
great  Hindu  majority,  rather  than 
Islam,  is  in  part  what  I  found: 

“OPIRITUAL”  Hinduism,  dis- 

^  entangled  from  words  and 
worked  out  in  common  life,  is  ma¬ 
terialism  in  the  grossest  and  most 
suicidal  form. 

“  High-thinking  ”  India  reflects 
its  value,  to  us,  in  the  terrible 
spectacle  of  Hindu  childhood, 
motherhood,  and  widowhood ;  in 
the  spectacle  of  dumb  animals’  tor¬ 
ment-— horrors  long  veiled  from 
Western  eyes,  and,  now  that  the 
veil  is  held  aside,  almost  too 
piteous  for  us  to  bear. 

“  Oppressed  ”  India  is  oppressed 
today  by  the  most  devastating  and 
devitalizing  sexuali¬ 
ty  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

“  Broken-spirited  ” 
India  is  broken-spir¬ 
ited  just  as  dogs  or 
cattle  or  barnyard 
fowls  would  be 
broken -  spirited, 
worthless,  run  out,  if 
they  could  and  did 
abuse  themselves 
as  the  majority  of 
Hindus  are  bred 
to  do. 

“Hunger-stricken” 
India  is  hunger- 
stricken,  where  it  is 
so,  because,  given 
their  manner  of 
thinking  and  living, 
the  great  majority 
of  its  inhabitants 
would  be  hungry  and 
poor  on  the  richest 
farms  of  Iowa  after 
they  had  eaten  off 
the  first  crop. 

“  Ignorant  ”  India 
is  92  per  cent  illiter¬ 
ate  today  because, 
with  the  exception  of 
a  handful  of  persons 
of  edifying  speech 
but  almost  utterly  without  relation 
to  the  masses,  the  great  Hindu 
orthodoxy  is  dead  set  against  the 
education  of  all  its  women,  and  of 
all  that  other  section  of  humanity 
which  it  is  pleased  to  brand  as 
“  Untouchables  ” — “  less  than  men  ” 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  publishers  of  Mother  India 


A  Hindu  childbride  in  purdah — a  costume  signifying  that 
no  male  except  her  husband  may  look  at  her  face.  Note  part 
of  her  garment  knotted  to  her  husband’s  ivrist. 
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— but  which  stands  60,000,000 
strong — one-third  of  the  entire 
Hindu  population. 

It  is  hardly  possible  here  in 
these  pages  to  go  into  full  details, 
especially  in  matters  of  sexual 
relations  and  of  the  condition  of 
women.  If  I  did  so,  some  of  Lib¬ 
erty’s  readers  would  be  shocked 
thereby  beyond  their  fortitude  to 
endure. 

And  yet,  even  the  most  sensitive 
and  shrinking  would  somehow  find 
heart  to  face  the  facts  if  they 
realized  the  enormous  power  on 
literate  India  of  American  public 
opinion. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  too  much  to 
say  that  an  informed  and  ready 
American  public  opinion  could 
hasten  by  untold  generations  the 
deliverance  of  the  millions  of  Hin¬ 
du  womanhood,  and  through  them 
the  whole  vast  Hindu  body,  from 
degradation,  misery,  and  ignorance. 

One  evidence  of  our  power  in 
this  matter  is  seen  in  the  effect  on 
political  Hindudom  of  America’s 
interest  in  Mother  India.  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  reviews  of  the 
book  reached  India  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  book  itself. 

These  reviews,  from  one  angle 
and  another,  showed  that  the 
ragged  old  stage  curtain  was  fall¬ 
ing  apart;  that  the  “  mystery  ”  of 
India  is  worn  thin;  that  Uncle 
Sam,  usually  too  busy  to  bother 
with  things  so  remote,  was  form¬ 
ing  his  own  judgment  on  the  In¬ 
dian  situation,  not  from  material 
hand-picked  by  Indian  self-seek¬ 
ers,  but  from  hard  facts,  for  the 
first  time  stripped  bare  before 
him;  and  that  that  judgment  was 
not  flattering  to  the  Hindu’s 
claim  to  distinction,  either  as  a 
spiritual  aristocrat  or  a  would-be 
neighbor. 

THE  effect  of  such  news  was 
instantaneous,  and  curiously 
revealing.  On  the  strength  of  the 
reviews  alone,  the  Indian  intelli- 
g  e  n  t  s  i  a  ex¬ 
ploded  in  vitu¬ 
perative  fury. 

The  secretary 
of  the  Swaraj 
(home  rule) 
party  tabled  a 
resolution  (Au¬ 
gust  13,  1927), 
in  the  Central 
Legislature, 
calling  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  de¬ 
bar  the  book 
from  India. 

City  mass 
meetings  were 
convened  in 
Bengal  and 
Madras  to  de¬ 
nounce  the 
malignant  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  Indian 
press  devoted, 
and  still  de¬ 
votes,  columns 
— nay,  pages — 
day  by  day,  to 
calling  down  wrath  upon  book, 
author,  and  the  country  that  bred 
them.  Boycotts  were  urged  against 
the  newspaper  first  giving  public¬ 
ity  to  Western  opinion. 

And  through  all  the  smoke  and 
tumult  appears  but  too  clearly  the 
fact  that  what  really  disturbs  the 


Hindu  public  man  is  by  no  means 
the  prevalence  in  his  country  of 
the  conditions  Mother  India  de¬ 
scribes,  but  merely  the  fact  that 
America  should  discover  them. 

Now,  in  studying  the  methods 
of  these  modern  Hindu  leaders,  the 
Western  observer  is  commonly  less 
impressed  with  their  subtlety  than 
with  their  frequent  sluggishness 
to  perceive  strategic  moments  and 
points.  One  may  question,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  the  expedient  that 
they  hit  upon,  in  introducing  their 
case  to  their  public,  was  due  to 
cleverness  or  to  mere  chance. 

WHAT  they  actually  did  was  to 
capitalize  the  fact  that  the 
book  itself  was  not  immediately 
available  in  India,  by  quickly 
branding  it  with  a  label  calculated 
to  close  all  Indian  minds  against  it 
before  it  should  reach  those  shores. 

To  be  sure,  the  percentage  of 
the  population  that  could  read  it, 
once  it  did  arrive,  even  if  translat¬ 
ed,  was  considerably  less  than  8 
per  cent,  or  about  23,000,000  peo¬ 
ple;  but  live  news  can  travel  by 
hearsay,  from  readers  aloud. 

How,  then,  should  this  American 
challenge  be  foredamned?  How  so 
thoroughly  as  by  advertising  it  for 
the  very  thing  it  was  not? 

And  so  it  befell  that  the  first 
spades-are-spades  revelation  of  the 
heartbreaking  needs  of  Indian 
womanhood  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  general  print  is  today  pro¬ 
claimed  throughout  the  Indian 
press,  in  big  black  type,  headline 
on  headline,  page  after  page,  thus: 

“  Indian  Women  Vilified.  Amer¬ 
ican  Spinster’s  Scurrilous  At¬ 
tacks  ” ;  “  Unholy  Mother  India, 
Clandestinely  Immoral  ”  ;  “  Slan¬ 
der  Against  Womanhood.  Big  Con¬ 
spiracy  Against  India  ” ;  “A 
Wicked,  Slanderous  Book  ” ;  “  In¬ 
dian  Women  Blasphemed  ” ;  be¬ 
neath  which  run  inky  seas,  rarely 
contesting  and  never  disproving 
any  statement  in  the  book  itself, 
but  easily  dis¬ 
missing  its 
whole  sub¬ 
stance  as  out¬ 
rageous,  impu¬ 
dent,  and  false. 

Then,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  came  the 
necessity  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the 
act  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  in  put¬ 
ting  nineteen 
months  of  hard 
work  and  much 
rough  travel  on 
a  public-health 
study  of  India. 

With  signifi¬ 
cant  unanimity 
the  entire  Hin¬ 
du  intelligent¬ 
sia  at  once 
brushed  aside 
my  own  state¬ 
ment  that  I 
undertook  the 
task  entirely  at 
my  personal 
cost,  and  for  no  purpose  other  than 
the  hope  and  the  pleasure  of  serv¬ 
ing  my  country. 

The  idea  was,  honestly,  too  for¬ 
eign  to  their  school  of  ethics.  No 
one  in  possession  of  his  senses, 
they  held,  would  put  himself  to 

[CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE] 


Katherine  Mayo,  author  of  Mother 
India,  and  her  dog,  seated  on  the 
la  wn  at  her  summer  home,  Maaik- 
enshof,  at  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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Jr  ire  on  me... 

but  not  the  Patent  Office 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  British  had 
invaded  Washington.  Their  cannon 
were  trained  on  the  Patent  Office. 
Out  rushed  the  head  of  the  Patent 
Office,  arms  waving  frantically,  ej'es 
flashing.  “What  are  you?”  he 
screamed;  “Barbarians?  —  to  destroy 
this  storehouse  of  science  and  human 
progress?”  Then  throwing  himself 
against  a  gun  muzzle,  he  commanded, 
“If  you  must  fire,  kill  me  first!" 

A  dramatic  achievement  yes  —  more 
romantic  perhaps  than  the  work  done 
by  Patent  Examiners  nowadays.  But 
that  same  unselfish  sincerity  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Patent  Office  ever 
since  the  Department  was  first  curated 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1790. 

And  a  Patent  Application  today  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  careful  attention  that 
was  given  to  Patent  No.  1,  issued  to 
Samuel  Johnson  on  a  new  process  for 
making  potash — although  meanwhile, 
the  Patent  Office  has  attained  a 
proud  total  of  over  1,600,000  issues! 

Your  Connection  With  the 
Patent  Office 

The  link  that  connects  the  inventor  with  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  is — the  Patent  Attorney. 
Through  years  of  special  training  he  is  fitted 
to  draw  up  your  Patent  Specifications  and 
Claims,  about  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
hasdeclared,  "The specification  and  claimsof 
a  Patent,  particularly  if  the  invention  be  at 
all  complicated,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
difficult  legal  instruments  to  draw  with  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

Thoseinterestedin  Patents, Trademarks  or  Copy' 
Tights  are  cordially  welcome  to  the  booklet 
Patent  andT rademark  Protection "  ;it  tells  each 
step  of  procedure  required  by  the  Patent  Office 
and  answers  your  questions  —  and  also  to  my 
Record  of  Invention  form.  My  several  thousand 
clients,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  have  found 
them  helpfully  worth  having.  Mail  the  coupon 
TODAY;  they  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 

e{  coupon  Jq 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien 

Registered  Patent  Attorney 

9th  and  G  Streets  —  Opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  booklet  "Potent  anil 

Trademark  Protection"  outlining  your  Patent  and 

Trademark  service;  also  "Record  of  Invention." 
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such  labor  and  expenditure  except 
for  a  good  price. 

It  was  inconceivable,  moreover, 
that  America  took  an  interest  in 
India’s  internal  daily  life.  Why 
should  she? 

My  price,  therefore,  must  ob¬ 
viously  come  from  the  British 
Treasury;  all  protests  to  the  con¬ 
trary  would  be  so  much  wasted 
poppycock. 

But  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United 
States  (see  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  De¬ 
bates,  1926,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  278)  lies  under 
blight  of  the  same 
suspicion,  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Legislature.  No 
less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  T.  C.  Goswami, 
from  his  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly 
in  Delhi,  on  January 
26,  1926,  denounced 
our  shame. 

Said  Mr.  Goswami, 
with  regard  to  those 
Hindus  “  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their 
American  citizenship 
by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of 
America.  We  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  behind  that 
decision  was  political  pressure  by 
the  British  Government.” 

So,  for  better  or  for  worse,  we 
stand  pilloried  together,  a  hireling 
pair — me  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  I — and  our  innocent 
fellow  countrymen  must  suffer  the 
blame  of  us. 

“  The  measure  of  the  truth  you 
write  will  be  the  volume  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  resentment  it 
arouses,”  wrote  one  Indian  friend, 
in  advance  of  the  book’s  publica¬ 
tion. 

That  measure  is  now  heaped  up 
and  running  over. 

jV/T  ANY  Indians,  it  is  true,  express 
in  private  letters  their  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  facts  are  out.  And 
a  few  are  bold  enough  to  declare  in 
print  that  the  book  is  all  true  and 
should  be  useful  to  India.  But  the 
great  mass  of  comment  is  undilut¬ 
ed  rage. 

This  sentiment  at  present  ex¬ 
presses  itself,  aside  from  personal 
abuse  of  the  author,  in  attacks 
upon  American  women.  Pages  are 
now  devoted,  in  the  Hindu  daily 
press,  to  stories  of  the  unchastity 
of  our  womanhood,  arranged  un¬ 
der  striking  captions,  as  :  “  What 
I  Saw  in  Chicago”;  “Sexual 
Morality  in  the  West,”  etc.,  etc., 
and  one  Indian  paper,  at  least, 
recently  carried  a  “  Want  ”  adver¬ 
tisement,  none  too  covertly  asking 
for  such  stories  and  addressed  to 
“  America-  and  England-returned 
Indian  gentlemen,  particularly 
doctors.” 

Unfortunately,  advertisements 
are  scarcely  necessary  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  sufficient  collection,  for 
our  own  press,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  mails,  would  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  material.  The  point  that  as 
yet  wholly  escapes  the  Hindu,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this: 

On  the  one  hand,  the  raping  of 


girl  children,  called  marriage,  is 
not  only  sanctioned,  but  virtually 
imposed  by  Hindu  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  custom.  Escape  from  it 
will  be  effected,  according  to  re¬ 
peated  testimony  of  the  Hindu 
legislators,  only  over  the  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Hindu  people. 

Again,  the  sexual  weakness  of 
the  Hindu  is  consistently  exacer¬ 
bated  by  his  socioreligious  cult; 


I'liulo  by  courtesy  of  publishers  of  Mother  India 

Seated  cross-legged  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  Holy  Men 
in  whom  India  abounds.  The  author  denounces  India’s 
spiritualism  as  materialism  in  its  grossest  form. 

and  the  possibility  of  sexual  self- 
restraint  in  face  of  opportunities 
of  indulgence,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  it  in  the  holy  books,  is  seri¬ 
ously  disputed  in  practice. 

A  prominent  Hindu  member, 
rising  from  his  seat  in  the  Central 
Legislature  ( Legislative  Assembly 
Debates,  1925,  Vol.  VI,  p.  556)  to 
oppose  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
consent  to  thirteen  years,  for  a 
married  woman,  could  say  without 
arousing  the  faintest  protest  from 
his  associates: 

“  There  is  very  little  opinion  of 
any  respectable  body  of  men  in 
India  which  wants  this  reform 
very  urgently.” 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
individuals  may,  and  do.  offend 
every  law  of  decency  and  hu¬ 
manity,  but  our  people  as  a  whole 
are  a  long  way  from  making  a  cult 
of  self-destroying  sex  indulgence. 

And  a  Congressman  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  should  dismiss'  a  bill 
for  the  protection  of  infant  girls 
from  abuse,  doing  so  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Hindu  legislator  just 
quoted,  would  scarcely  care  to  go 
home  thereafter  and  face  his  con¬ 
stituents. 

TV/TR.  GANDHI,  labeling  Mother 
India  a  “  Drain  Inspector’s 
Report,”  argues : 

“  If  I  open  out  all  the  stench 
exuded  from  the  drains  of  London 
and  say,  *  Behold  London,’  my 
facts  will  be  incapable  of  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  my  judgment  will  be 
rightly  condemned  as  a  travesty 
of  truth.  Miss  Mayo’s  book  is 
nothing  better,  nothing  else.” 

Upon  which  utterance  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Abbott’s  old  paper,  the  New 
York  Outlook,  makes  a  Yankee 
comment,  terse  and  sufficient: 

“  Perhaps.  But  no  one  has  ever 
shown  that  in  London  they  im¬ 
prison  little  girls  in  the  drains.” 

Mr.  Gandhi,  in  a  recent  review 


of  Mother  India,  insinuates  that 
my  affirmation  of  my  own  free 
agency  is  a  perjury.  He  further 
brands  the  entire  book  as  “  un¬ 
truthful,”  going  on  in  an  attempt 
to  rally  all  India  behind  him  by 
the  baseless  assertion  that  “  prac¬ 
tically  without  any  reservation 
.  .  .  she  condemns  a  whole  nation.” 

He  charges  that  I  have  “  taken 
liberty  ”  with  his  words  in  my  fre¬ 
quent  citations,  but  he  fails  to 
support  so  grave  an 
accusation  by  specify¬ 
ing  a  single  such  “  lib¬ 
erty  ”  or  misquotation 
— for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that 
he  cannot  do  so.  But 
he  does  give  concrete 
evidence  to  establish 
to  his  own  satisfaction 
my  mendacity. 

“  She  described  her 
visit  to  me,”  he  writes, 
“  and  informs  her 
readers  that  there  are 
always  with  me  two 
‘secretaries’  who 
write  down  every 
word  I  say.  .  .  .  The 
statement  is  not  true.” 

If  Mr.  Gandhi  were 
to  look  on  page  222  of 
my  book  he  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  has  in¬ 
serted  the  word  “  al¬ 
ways  ”  into  my  text. 
I  spoke  only  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  when  I  sat  with  him  and  his 
two  young  Indians,  one  or  the  other 
of  whom,  like  myself,  took  down 
our  conversation.  One  young  man 
ran  after  my  party  as  we  left  Mr. 
Gandhi,  offering  his  services  to  am¬ 
plify  and  correct  my  transcribed 
notes. 

Gladly  availing  myself  of  this 
offer,  I  duly  received  back  the  cor¬ 
rected  and  expanded  report  of  the 
interview,  over  Mr.  Gandhi’s  own 
signature. 

'TAHE  first  sentence  of  this  docu- 
ment  of  several  typed  pages, 
now  before  me,  is  his  reply  to  my 
opening  question:  “  Have  you  any 
message  for  America?  ”  It  reads 
as  it  was  spoken,  and  as  I  have 
printed  it :  “  My  message  to  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  hum  of  this  spinning 
wheel.” 

Mr.  Gandhi  now  seeks  to  dis¬ 
avow  the  “  message  ”  as  the  in¬ 
vention  of  an  enemy.  “  I  do  not 
remember  having  given  the  mes¬ 
sage.  .  .  .  The  only  one  present 
who  took  any  notes  at  all  has  no 
recollection  of  the  message  im¬ 
puted  to  me,”  he  says. 

Trivial  as  this  quibble  is  in  view 
of  the  serious  real  issues  involved, 
the  “  message  ”  incident  releases 
us  from  the  necessity  of  further 
considering  Mr.  Gandhi’s  criti¬ 
cisms  at  this  writing. 

As  years  pass,  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
words  have  less  and  less  effect 
upon  India,  especially  since  his 
probably  unwilling  and  certainly 
unsuccessful  assumption  of  the 
role  of  political  guide.  He  hopes, 
however,  that  American  readers 
will  be  guided  by  his  advice  not  to 
accept  Mother  India. 

“  I  warn  them,”  he  says,  “  against 
believing  this  book.”  Yet,  after  all 
his  sweeping  charges,  he  confesses 
at  last :  “  Whilst  I  consider  the 
book  to  be  unfit  to  be  placed  before 
Americans  and  Englishmen  .  .  . 
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it  is  a  book  that  every  Indian  can 
read  with  profit.  We  may  repudi¬ 
ate  the  charge  as  it  has  been 
framed  by  her,  but  we  may  not  re¬ 
pudiate  the  substance  underlying 
I  he  many  allegations  she  has 
made” 

And  so  venerable  an  English 
organ  as  the  Manchester  Guardian 
(September  14,  1927),  taking  the 
same  view,  says  of  the  book  that  it 
is  “  one  for  India  to  remember  and 
for  the  West  to  forget.” 

Now,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  Mr.  Gandhi  may,  if  they  can, 
dole  out  to  England  that  selection 
of  facts  concerning  Indian  affairs 
that  they  hold  it  proper  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  receive.  As  to  America,  I 
believe  my  countrymen  do  not 
choose  to  have 
their  informa¬ 
tion  strained 
through  for¬ 
eign  sieves. 

I  also  be¬ 
lieve  that, 
once  the  facts 
are  placed 
before  them, 
they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  form¬ 
ing  their  own 
judgment  of 
what  is  true, 
what  false, 
what  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  what 
is  useful  for 
them  to  know. 

Especially 
when,  as  in 
this  case,  they 
are  asked  to 
take  almost 
nothing  on  faith,  but  are  supplied, 
page  by  page,  with  the  means  of 
checking  each  statement  at  its 
source  if  they  wish  to  take  the 
pains  so  to  do. 

If  anyone  could  have  shown  me, 
before  I  set  out  for  India,  that  the 
material  I  should  bring  back  would 
necessitate  a  plunge  into  sexual 
questions  in  their  most  revolting 
form,  I  do  not  know  if  I  should 
have  found  the  heart  to  go.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
these  raw  stuffs. 

Nevertheless,  sex  questions  come 
first  in  the  book,  where,  because  of 
their  stark  horror,  they  arrest 
attention. 

And  there  they  must  stand,  not 
to  ring  the  crier’s  bell  courting 
morbid  minds,  but  because  a  man’s 
attitude  toward  his  wife,  toward 
his  little  children,  and  toward  his 
own  body — whether  it  master  him 
or  he  it — must  come  first  in  any 
honest  survey  of  that  man  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  world 
society  into  which  he  asks  to  be 
received. 

THAT  question  of  “  society,”  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  is  often 
brought  up  by  the  Indian  in  accu¬ 
sation  of  the  Westerner  in  the 
land.  . 

The  same  question  would  in¬ 
fallibly  arise  here,  were  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Hindus  amongst  us  to 
multiply  until  their  mentality  be¬ 
came  understood. 

I  once  heard  it  exemplified  in  a 
nutshell : 

“  Tell  me  ” — the  speaker  was  a 
rich  and  highly  educated  Hindu 
gentleman,  his  interlocutor  a 


Westerner  long  resident  in  India — - 
“  how  can  you  Westerners  deny 
that  you  are  arrogant  toward  us? 
When  we,  as  young  men,  go  abroad 
to  your  universities,  we  are  kindly 
received  in  your  homes,  invited 
about,  recognized  as  equals. 

“  When  we  return  to  India  and. 
settle  down,  you  Westerners  estab¬ 
lished  here  still  ask  us  to  big 
dinners,  receptions,  formal  cere¬ 
monies.  But  do  you  allow  us  to 
meet  your  wives  and  daughters  on 
terms  of  intimacy?  No — and  we 
hold  that  you  treat  no  man  as  an 
equal  while  you  withhold  from  him  i 
an  equal’s  access  to  your  home.” 

To  which  the  Westerner  quietly  I 
rejoined: 

“  I  answer  your  question  and 
your  deduc¬ 
tion  in  kind: 
How  many  In¬ 
dian  men  do 
you  permit 
free  inter¬ 
course  with 
the  ladies  of 
your  own  fam¬ 
ily?  In  how 
many  Indian 
households 
are  you,  an 
Indian  gentle¬ 
man,  made 
free  of  the 
women’s 
quarters  to 
come  and  go 
as  you  like?  ” 
He  paused  for 
an  answer. 

“Why,  none, 
of  course,” 
answered  the 
other.  “  It  is  not  our  Indian  cus¬ 
tom,  as  you  know.” 

“No,”  pursued  the  Westerner; 

“  it  is  not  your  custom.  But  what 
is  the  foundation  of  your  custom? 
Why  do  you  Indian  gentlemen 
guard  your  ladies  from  each  other 
with  such  scrupulous  care?  Is  it 
not,  in  bald  words,  because  in  gen¬ 
eral  you  do  not  trust  each  other? 

“  You  admit  that.  Do  you  think, 
by  chance,  that  my  ladies  are  less 
precious  to  me  than  yours  to  you  ? 
Then  why,  I  demand,  in  heaven’s 
name,  should  I  ask  them  to  receive, 
as  domestic  intimates,  men  like 
you — men  with  minds  so  self- 
acknowledged,  self-advertised?  ” 

AND  now  that  we  come  to  brass 
tacks  again,  may  I  take  one  last 
bit  of  space  to  drive  in  a  tack  for 
Mrs.  John  J.  Smith  of  Smithville, 
U.  S.  A.  ?  It  is  a  hateful  subject, 
but,  again  and  again,  far  away  in 
India,  seeing  and  hearing  the 
things  that  passed  before  me,  I 
silently  promised  her  that  if  ever 
I  got  home,  she  should  have  this 
warning: 

Keep  away,  Mrs.  John,  from  the 
sivamis,  the  yogis,  the  traveling 
teaching  men. 

You  would  need  no  such  bid¬ 
ding  if,  for  an  instant,  you 
guessed  the  truth. 

In  your  innocence,  in  your  good 
faith,'  in  your  eager-minded  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  high-sounding  doc¬ 
trine,  in  your  hunger  for  color, 
romance,  glamour,  and  dreams 
come  true,  you  expose  yourself, 
all  unsuspecting,  to  things  that,  if 
you  knew  them,  would  kill  you 
dead  with  unmerited  shame. 

THE  END 


India— with  its  319,000,000  of  popu¬ 
lation,  92  per  cent  of  whom  are 
illiterate.  Three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  British  India  are  Hin¬ 
dus,  counting  in  the  60,000,000 
11  untouchables.” 


Instant  Sleep 


— and  all-day  energy ! 

Make  This  3-Day  Test! 


O  WILT  IN. 


From  tonight  on,  you  can  be  sure  of  getting 
instant,  deep  sleep — without  the  use  of  drugs. 
You  will  awaken  each  morning  fairly  ting¬ 
ling  with  healthy  vigor. 

No  drug  can  ever  refresh  you  in  that  way. 
For,  while  drugs  may  put  you  to  sleep,  they 
always  leave  you  “logy”  and  befuddled 
when  you  awaken. 

But  science  has  developed  a  wonderful  food- 
beverage  that  brings  sound,  restful  sleep  in 
a  natural  way.  It  is  called  Ovaltine.  It  puts 
you  to  sleep  instantly.  And  as  you  sleep,  its 
special  food  properties  restore  your  tired 
mind  and  body— building  up  new 
vitality  and  energy. 

Morning  finds  you  a  new  man. 

Fresh,  clear-eyed,  buoyant.  lou 
have  die  energy  to  carry  you 
right  through  the  day  and  into 
the  evening. 

The  3-day  test  we  offer  here  will 
prove  all  we  claim.  Note,  most 
carefully,  how  good  you  feel  when 
you  get  up  in  the  morning. 

Why  Ovaltine  brings 
restoring  sleep 
Authorities  agree  that  digestive  un¬ 
rest  is  the  main  cause  of 
sleeplessness .  Ovaltine 
overcomes  this  condition 
in  two  ways: 

First — It  digests  very 
quickly  itself.  Even  in 
cases  of  impaired  diges¬ 
tion. 

Second — It  has  the  un¬ 


usual  power  of  digesting 
4  to  5  times  its  weight  of 
other  foods  you  eat. 

Hence,  it  aids  your  di¬ 
gestion  which  goes  on 
speedily  and  efficiently. 

Frayed  nerves  are 
soothed.  Sound  sleep  fol¬ 
lows. 

And  as  you  sleep,  the  spe¬ 
cial  food  properties  of  . 

Ovaltine  also  help  to  restore  your  tired 
mind  and  body.  (One  cup  of  Ovalnne  has 
actually  more  food  value  than  12  cups  ot 
beef  extract,  7  cups  of  cocoa,  or  3  eggs.; 


That  is  why,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  hot  Oval¬ 
tine  at  night,  you  awaken  in  the  morning  so 
completely  refreshed — abounding  with  new¬ 
found  vitality  and  tireless  energy.  Note  the 
unsolicited  testimonials  below. 

Hospitals  and  Doctors  recommend  it 

Ovaltine  has  been  in  use  in  Switzerland  for  over 
30  years.  Now  in  universal  use  in  England  and 
her  colonies.  During  the  great  war  it  was  served 
as  a  standard  ration  to  invalid  soldiers. 

A  few  years  ago  Ovaltine  was  introduced  into 
this  country.  Today  hundreds  of  hospitals  use 
it.  More  than  20,000  doctors  recommend  it. 
Not  only  for  sleeplessness,  but  because  of  its 
special  dietetic  properties, 
they  also  recommend  it  for 
nerve-strain,  malnutrition, 
underweight  and  delicate 
children,  nursing  mothers 
and  the  aged. 

Make  this  3-clay  test 

Just  make  a  3-day  test  of 
Ovaltine.  Note  the  differ¬ 
ence,  not  only  in  your  sleep, 
but  in  your  next  day’s  en¬ 
ergy.  You  tackle  your  work 
with  greater  vigor.  You 
“carry  through”  for  the 
whole  day.  You  aren’t  too 
tired  to  go  out  for  the  eve¬ 
ning.  There’s  a  new  zest  to 
your  work;  to  all  your  daily 
activities.  It’s  truly  a  “pick- 
up"  drink — for  any  time  of 
the  day. 

All  druggists  sell  Ovaltine  in  4 
sizes  for  home  use.  Or  they  can 
mix  it  for  you  at  the  soda  foun¬ 
tain.  But  to  let  you  try  it,  we 
will  send  a  3-day  introductory 
package  for  10c  to  cover  cost 
of  packing  and  mailing.  Just 
send  in  coupon  with  10c. 
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DAY 

Out  of 

2)ark 

The  Romance  of  Tzvo  IV ho 
Sought  Death — and  Found 
Fife  and  l^ove 


A  Short  Story  by 

NORVAL  RICHARDSON 


Pictures  by  Joseph  A.  Maturo 


AMAZEMENT  rushed  through  Whitman. 

The  woman  was  doing  the  same  thing  he 
had  planned  to  do!  What  right  had  he  to  save 
her  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  saved? 

Her  head  appeared  again,  this  time  thrown 
back  as  if  unconsciousness  had  come.  He  flung 
himself  toward  her,  impelled  now  by  primitive 
instincts,  grasped  her  firmly  in  his  arms,  and 
propelled  himself  toward  the  shore. 


(Reading  time:  19  minutes  U0  seconds.) 

WHEN  a  man  decides  to  commit  suicide 
he  is  usually  considered  to  be  out  of  his 
mind.  Whitman  wondered  if  he  were. 
He  looked  about  the  room,  enumerated  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  it,  then  glanced  down  at  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him  and  named  the  things  arranged  there 
— a  letter  he  had  just  written,  a  passport,  a 
letter  of  credit,  and  a  pocketbook. 

He  touched  these  things  to  be  sure  he  was 
not  imagining  them.  Then  he  slumped  back 
in  the  chair  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  Crazy? 
Of  course  not!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  now  that 
the  decision  was  made,  he  felt  calmer  than  he 
had  for  ages.  As  for  the  future!  Well,  that 
would  have  to  take  care  of  itself. 

He  got  up  from  the  table  almost  briskly,  and 
put  on  his  hat  and  light  overcoat.  Suddenly 
he  realized  he  was  hungry.  He  smiled.  He 
would  gratify  the  desire — his  last  carnal  im¬ 
pulse.  But  to  do  this  he  would  have  to  take  the 
pocketbook  with  him.  He  had  intended  to  leave 
it  in  the  hotel  in  payment  for  his  bill.  Instead, 
he  took  out  several  notes,  laid  them  on  the 
table,  stuffed  the  pocketbook  into  his  coat,  and 
went  down  to  the  street. 

A  block  away  he  entered  Basso’s  brilliantly 
lighted  restaurant.  He  went  upstairs  and  out 
on  the  balcony  which  overlooks  the  harbor. 

When  the  menu  was  placed  before  him,  he 
smiled  again.  His  last  dinner.  Well,  why  not 
make  it  something  of  a  banquet? 

The  waiter  suggested  several  famous  plates. 
He  ordered  all  of  them.  As  for  wine — a  red 
one,  warming,  comforting;  and  afterward  a 
sparkling  one  that  would  be  cheering.  Coffee 
too,  specially  made — filtre. 

Finally  he  paid  the  bill,  and  tipped  the  waiter 
so  generously  that  he  received  a  gracious  smile. 
Perhaps  that  would  be  the  last  smile  he  would 
ever  see. 

Rather  nice,  that  warm  glow  in  the  eyes, 
that  pleasant  lifting  of  features  which,  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  had  been  sodden.  Why  didn’t 
people  smile  oftener? 

He  left  the  restaurant  and  cut  directly 
toward  a  narrow,  dark  street,  and  soon  emerged 
on  higher  ground — the  Corniche,  a  road  along 


cliffs  that  rose  abruptly 
from  the  sea.  Across  the 
stretch  of  wind-whipped 
water  he  made  out  dimly 
the  gaunt  castle  of  Monte 
Cristo.  He  could  hear  the 
water  plashing  beneath  him. 

He  reached  a  barren  spot 
that  jutted  out  in  a  sort  of 
small  promontory  —  the 
place  he  had  chosen  that 
afternoon ;  the  spot  where 
the  idea  had  first  come  to 
him.  He  threw  off  his  over¬ 
coat,  slipped  out  of  his  coat, 
and  untied  his  tie. 

Too  bad  he  was  a  good 
swimmer  !  He  might  sub¬ 
consciously  try  to  save  him¬ 
self. 

Now — he  was  ready.  A 
last  cigarette  —  and  then 
the  plunge! 

He  lighted  the  cigarette 
and  lay  back  on  the  ground 
with  his  hands  beneath  his 
head.  The  stars  seemed  in¬ 
credibly  near.  What  was  it  all  about — this 
universe,  this  life,  this  suffering!  Ah,  well, 
who  had  ever  known?  Who  would  ever  know? 

He  glanced  from  the  stars  to  the  ground.  A 
dark  shadow  was  moving  slowly  past  him — 
noiselessly,  furtively. 

For  a  moment  it  was  plainly  outlined  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  against  sea  and  sky — a 
woman’s  form.  Then  it  disappeared,  sinking 
out  of  sight. 

Whitman  stirred,  sat  up,  then  sprang  to  his 
feet.  He  knew  that  the  cliff  shot  precipitously 
down  to  the  sea.  He  had  made  sure  of  that 
during  the  afternoon. 

He  ran  to  the  edge  and  peered  down.  He 
thought  he  could  make  out  something  being 
tossed  about  on  the  foaming  surface.  He  leaned 
forward,  to  make  sure. 

The  next  moment  he  had  lifted  his  arms, 
raised  his  body  on  his  toes,  calculated  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  sprung  forward. 


The  water  was  warmer  than  he  had  expected. 
When  his  head  emerged  and  he  had  shaken  the 
water  from  his  eyes,  he  locked  about  him.  Ah, 
there  it  was,  the  black  shadow,  a  few  feet  from 
him ! 

He  swam  easily  to  it,  stretched  out  one  arm, 
and  grasped  a  hand — a  woman’s.  As  he  pulled 
her  toward  him  he  felt  that  he  was  encoun¬ 
tering  resistance.  She  got  her  hand  away  from 
him,  made  a  desperate  stroke — and  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  waves. 


One  afternoon  last  winter  wild  whoops  were  heard  from  the  hostels. 

On  investigating,  a  circle  of  boys  was  seen  to  be  the  center  of  commotion, 
and  in  the  midst  was  a  keen-eyed,  quick-footed  smiling  Englishman  wearing 
boxing  gloves,  sparring  with  a  tall,  very  slim,  veiy  dark  and  ferocious 
looking  Madrasi  boy.  The  boy  had  scored  a  point,  then  to  the  delight  of 
the  other  boys,  he  had  been  'touched'  a  number  of  times  in  succession  to  his 
certain  embarrassment.  The  the  Englishman  called  'Enough',  and  putting  his 
arm  about  the  boy  congratulated  him  on  his  ability  to  use  the  gloves. 

This  was  the  method  Mr.  Archibald  used  as  his  introduction  to  the  hostel  boys 

for  the  first  time.  No  one  need  be  told  that  from  the  first  he  had  the 

attention  of  every  boy  in  all  of  his  meetings,  during  the  next  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Archibald  and  Mr.  Paul  Dass,  of  the  Children's  Special  Service  Mission  played 
with  the  boys,  taught  them  new  games,  spoke  to  them  each  morning  devotionally , 
in  the  evenings  showed  them  some  of  their  famous  stereopticon  slides  illustrating 
famous  boys  of  the  Bible,  and  prayed  with  them  in  the  dormitories.  At  the  time 
of  departure  all  the  boys  were  at  the  school  gate  to  bid  goodbye  to  this  man 
who  was  their  friend,  and  who  had  introduced  more  than  one  of  them  to  Christ 

for  the  first  time.  Many  had  accepted  Christ  as  Saviour." 

Ewing  Christian  High  School  ^eport-1929— 30 
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The  following  incidents  are  related  by  the  Reverend  James  »<• 
Kunciman,  B.D. ,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Udaipur, India. 
The  quotation  is  from  -  “Life  and  flork,"  The  -Record 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  November  1930. 


“The  scene  is  a  hot  street  corner  in  the  evening.  A  crowd 
of  all  castes,  with  a  few  Brahmans  at  clean  distance  on  the  outskirts. 
The  missionary,  sensing  a  question  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  asks 
if  there  is  anything  he  can  explain.  Immediately  the  Brahmans  push 
through  the  crowd. 

"Yes,  sahib,"  they  say,  "there  is  a  question.  Here  in  this 
Native  State  there  are  four  Englishmen;  three  of  them  hold  their  ap¬ 
pointments  from  the  Imperial  Government,  or  from  the  Raja,  and  are 
secure.  We  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  can  own  land  and  property  here. 
You  alone  of  all  the  people  in  this  State  have  no  citizen  rights; 
and  yet,  when  we  see  you  walking  in  our  bazaar,  we  say,  'There 
goes  the  only  free  man  in  this  State.'  Padri  Sahib,  tell  us! 

What  is  it  you  have. that  we  have  not?  for  it  is  that  we  want. 

"Again  a  Native  State.  A  beautiful  garden  below  the  shadow 
of  the  palace.  The  41ite  of  the  State  gathered  to  hear  one  of 
India's  leading  nationalists,  a  Cambridge  and  Moscow  graduate. 

The  occasion  of  his  visit  was  really  that  something  might  be  done  to 
stop  a  movement  towards  Christianity  that  had  begun  among  the  hill 
people  of  the  State.  The  missionary,  nevertheless,  was  invited  to 
attend. 


"On  his  arrival  on  the  scene,  one  of  those  topsy-turvy  -things  happened 
that  draw  one's  heart  to  the  Indian  -  the  missionary  was  asked  to 
preside  over  the  meeting.  A  laughing  protest  only  evoked  the  as¬ 
surance  from  the  speaker,  'Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  have  a  Scottish  missionary  as  my  chairman. ' 

"So  it  was  arranged,  and  for  two  hours  we  listened  enthralled 
to  the  passionate  outpourings  of  a  man's  soul.  In  biting  words, 
out  of  a  sore  heart,  the  speaker  exposed  and  stirred  every  sore  in 
the  life  of  the  land.  None  was  spared  -  Brahman  or  outcasts,  king 
or  subject,  Hindu  or  Christian,  Briton  or  Indian.  From  one  poiht 
of  view  it  was  abuse,  virulent;  from  the  other  it  was  a  cry. 

"At  the  close, he  quietly  thanked  his  audience  in  these  words: 

"I  have  to  thank  you  all  for  allowing  me  to  speak  as  I  have  done  for 
two  hours,  abusing  all  that  you  hold  most  dear.  But  you  must  have 
noted  that  there  was  one  whom  I  did  not  even  criticise.  And,  indeed, 
he  is  above  all  my  criticism,  or  any  man's  -  the  Lovely  Lord  Christ." 


Kolhapur  and.  Nipani  Station  Letter,  Western  India  Mission, 

Spring  1931 

If  I  make  enough  money  so  we  can  have  one  good  meal  every  day 
we  think  we're  lucky."  And  so  Hatnamala  enters  boarding. 

Here's  Savalappa,  a  singing  evangelist,  with  his  little  Maria 
in  a  brand  new  frock.  Her  mother  died  this  hot  season  and  we  offer 
to  admit  her  free  if  he'll  provide  her  clothes.  "Why,  I've  just 
bought  her  a  new  dress!"  "But  wouldn't  she  need  two  if  she  stayed 
in  her  village?”  we  inquire.  "Two  frocks  at  a  time!  She  has  never 
had  more  than  one;  when  that  got  dirty  she  washed  it  and  waited 
around  for  it  to  get  dry."  Next  came  Savitra  and  Pavitra,  two 
little  Canarese  speaking  girls  whose  mother  wants  them  tc  learn 
Marathi,  her  native  tongue.  And  what  an  outfit  they  have:  frocks 
galore,  sweaters  and  sandals,  pillows  and  sheets  (the  only  ones  in 
their  dormitory),  and  two  cakes  of  Sunlight  soap  each! 

Then  came  a  letter  from  a  Hindu  village  lawyer  at  Panhala, 

He  began;  "I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  my  daughter 
Rahel  to  keep  herself  under  the  care  of  a  pious,  missionary  prin¬ 
cipal  like  yourself,  and  I  therefore  want  her  to  admit  the  board¬ 
ing,  She  is  allowed  to  take  her  turn  doing  the  housework.  As  for 
caste  I  have  broken  it  long  ago,  first  of  all  in  the  company  of  my 
Hindu  friends.  I  believe  that  caste  is  sinful.  God  does  not  approve 
of  social  arrangements  that  sow  discord  among  his  children,  and  if 
with  this  conviction  a  man  throws  off  its  yoke,  he  does  right  and 
God  will  help  him  bear  the  persecution  that  follows  such  conduct. 
This  was  excellent  advice  which  I  got  from  my  good  old  and  loving 
friend,  an  honest  and  pious  Christian.  I  have  given  up  all  heathen 
practices,  yet  I  acknowledge  my  great  fault  in  still  remaining  a 
Hindu  after  being  convicted  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  I  am  not 
; yet  prepared  to  suffer  the  persecutions  which  a  believer  in  Christ 
has  to  undergo  in  India.  Oh,  may  he  grant  me  the  boldness  that 
Luther  had  at  Worms.  I  am  a  seeker  after  truth  and  a  secret  believer 
'in  Christ  like  Nichodemu3." 

Just  a  year  ago  Miss  Deen  and  I  moved  down  into  this  little  re¬ 
modelled  bungalow  between  our  two  recitation  buildings  with  the 
dormitories  just  behind.  It  has  been  lovely  to  be  so  near  the  school 
and  get  in  closer  touch  with  our  girls.  It  has  been  so  nice,  too, 
to  have  our  own  home,  and  to  be  able  to  entertain  groups  of  school 
girls,  teachers,  and  other  Indian  friends  in  our  big  18  X  30  dining 
room--sitting  room.  This  year  we  are  trying  a  new  plan,  hoping  it 
will  improve  the  esprit  de  corps  of  our  women  teachers  who  live  in 
the  school:  four  times  a  week  we  have  our  evening  meal  together  in 
each  other's  rooms.  Miss  Deen  and  I  sit  on  the  floor  and  use  our 
fingers  to  eat  their  rice  and  delicious  curries,  and  they  struggle 
with  knives  and  forks  at  our  table.  There  are  eight  of  us,  includ¬ 
ing  two  B . A.  women  teachers  from  South  India,  graduates  of  Madras 
Christian  college.  There  is  much  I  would  like  to  write  about  —  our 
Girl  Guide  rally,  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  which  i3  dramatizing 
the  story  of  Lavid  and  Jonathan  for  next  Sunday,  my  Bible  class 
which  is  making  clay  maps  of  Pa  1 est ine--but  this  letter  has  grown 
very  long.  Your  friend, 

Ruth  Grierson. 


From  -  "The  Missionary  Herald  &  Examiner" 
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Kolhapur,  India,  December  19,1952 


Tffi  SMA'AKISTS  KHOF 


One  of  the  sentences  of  the  letter  which  the  ill  India  Varan ashrama 
S  araja  Sangh  (The  Orthodox  Party)  has  sent  to  Gandhi  is  as  follows: 

1  "We  are  not  prepared  in  the  matter  of  religious  usages 
and  customs  to  take  lessons  from  you  who  lived  for  the 
best  part  of  your  life  out  of  India  and  here  in  the  company 


These  Sanatanists  clearly  realize  the  place  from  which  Gandhi's  i  oas 
of  the  evils  of  caste  and  the  inhumanness  of  fin touchab ili ty  came. 
Continuing  the  letter  reads: 

r"From  your  ideals  of  the  removal  of  untouchability  from 
Hinduism  you  have  now  proceeded  to  the  temple  entry  of  un¬ 
touchables  and  say  so  definitely  that  the  result  of  putting 
these  ideas  into  practice  will  be  that  at  no  distant  date 
inter-dining  and  inter-marriage  amongst  all  Vranas  (castes) 
are  sure  to  follow.  That  means  that  you  are  out  for  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  Hinduism 
and  incidentally  of  Hindu  culture  for  which  India  has  been  re¬ 
nowned  in  all  countries  from  time  immemorial, "  ( 


The  Sanatanists  realize  that  the  destruction  of  the  caste  principle 
means  the  breaking  up  of  Hinduism,  At  the  bottom  of  the  temple  entry, 
the  inter-dining  and  inter-marriage  questions  li  3  the  question  of  caste. 
Preserve  caste  and  Hinduism  remains  preserved.  Destroy  caste  and  Hinduism 
is  gone. 
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Gandhiji’s  Hindu  Remedy 


Cur  Duty  in  India’s  New  Crisis 

When  Gandhiji  entered  on  his  fast  last 
Sertember  Lord  Jrwin  in  England  said 
Gandiji  was  speaking  in  4  a  language 
India  understands.’  So  well  indeed 
does  India  understand  the  language  of 
fasting  that  Dr.  Tagore  felt  compelled  to 
wire  Gandhiji  last  week  that  ‘^reat  anxiety 
darkens  the  country  owing  to  your  tragic 
resolve  ’  to  fast  from  May  8  to  29.  When 
we  have  each  obeyed  Gandhiji’s  request  to 
pray  that  God  will  accomplish  the  aim  of 
this  three  weeks’  fast  in  purifying  the 
eouI  of  India  :  that  is  our  first  duty  ni  this  \ 
cn«-s;and  when  we  have  done  that,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  ask  what  is  the  inner 
meaning  of  this  self-imposed  fast  ?  Gandhi¬ 
ji’s  own  moving  words  make  clear  that  he 
is  appalled  at  his  new  realization  of  the 
terrible  extent  of  tbe  untouchability  evil 
in  India.  He  is  tremendously  perplexed 
by  the  abysmal  chasm  between  himself 
and  Sanatanist  Hindus  who  oppose  him. 
He  confesses  Vy  implication  that  politics 
have  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  moral 
revolution  that  India  needs.  He  points 
out  that  character  is  tbe  supreme  need  of 
India  in  ail  who  work  for  India’s  uplift. 
All  these  things  are  so  clear  as  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  most  writers  in  the  Indian  press. 
Gandhiji’s  Persona!  Conflict 

Beneath  all  this,  as  we  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  Gandhiji’s  enigmatic  mind  there  are 
also  very  plain  signs  of  a  profound  person¬ 
al  conflict  which  has  driven  him  to  adopt 
this  Hindu  remedy  of  the  self-imposed  fast. 
This  impression,  conveyed  by  his  message 
of  April  30,  is  confirmed  1  y  some  things 
revealed  by  Mr.  Mahadev Desai,  Gandhiji’s 
secretary  who  is  with  him  daily  in  jail 
and  taking  constant  rotes.  In  last  w  eek’s 
Uavyan  Mr.  Desai  reports  Gandhiji  as  say¬ 
ing!  ‘  Even  negro  slavery  gales  into  insig¬ 
nificance  before  this  indigenous  brand  (  of 
untouchability)  nourished  and  fostered  ly 
religion;  that  religion 

,  trils _ 'Vet  TcamToF 

THeref ore  Hinduism.  My  life  would  tea 
i  burden  to  me  if  Hinduism  failed  me.  I 
I  love  Christianity,  Islam  and  many  other 
|  faiths  tin (vg h  Hinduism.  Take  it  away 
and  nothing  remains  for  me.  Dut  then  J 
cannot  tolerate  it  with  untouchability,  the 
high-and-low  belief.  Fortunately,  Hindu¬ 
ism  contains  a  sovereign  remedy  Mor  the 
evil.  I  have  applied  the  remedyl ....  It 
was  resorted  t;o  in  mcments  of  tfTfff  as  an 
infallible  remedy  by  our  saints  and 
Ttshis, . . .  Let  us  resort  to  willing  self- 
immolations  to  inspire  in  these  responsible 


for  the  wrong  a  holy  frightfulness.  * 

The  ‘  Jesus  Way  ’  of  Purification 

There  can  surely  be  nothing  but  deep¬ 
est  reverence  for  the  sincerity  of  any 
man  passing  through  so  profound  a  per¬ 
sonal  conflict  as  the  foregoing  words 
indicate.  This  journal  would  fail  in  its 
chief  mission  if  along  with  the  most  grate- 
iul  recognition  of  such  sincerity  it  failed 
to  point  cut  that  Jesus  Christ  has  made 
unnecessary  a  regime  of  life  that  inflicts 
such  mortifications  on  one’s  own  flesh, 
involving  family,  society  and  nation  in 
such  agony.  It  is  through  the  creation  of 
a  new'  heart  in  the  individual  by  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ  that  society 
becomes  purified  frem  ihese  evils  by  which 
it  is  cursed.  The  ‘burning  of  the  world 
upside  down  ’  by  this  method  is  producing 
all  over  the  wcrld  a  ne w  humanity.  For 
this  reason,  in  so  far  as  the  Indian 
Christian  Cl  urch  goes  on  deelaiing  this 
message,  and  exemplifies  it  by  transformed 
daily  living,  in  so  far  will  the  Indian 
Christian  CliUTch  prove  itself  the  greatest 
nation-luilding  end  nation-purifying 
ffTce  i’d  India’s  history.  We  therefore 
ccmmend  to  all  our  Indian  readers  what  is 
said  h el cw  about  the  religion  of  an  Indian 
Christian  patriot. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  NATIONALIST  S 
RELIGION 

Last  week  we  stated  May  9  was  tbe  14th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  our  Marathi 
Christian  poet,  N.V.  Tilak,  and  we  gave  one 
of  his  poems  illustrating  his  patriotism. 
To-day  w'e  give  two  poems  illustrating 
the  religion  of  that  Indian  Christian  patriot. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Gross 

The  first  poem  is  Dr.  Macnicol’s 
translation  of  Mr.  Tilak’s  wonderful 
Marathi  hymn  on  the  Cross.  This  English 
translation  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  a  few  years 
ago  took  as  the  text  of  his  Good  Friday 
seimcn,  prefacing  his  exposition  with  the 
ctservation  that  loth  for  language  and 
teaching  it  was  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Isaac  Watts’  hjmn‘WhenI  survey 
the  wondrous  Cress.  ’  Sung  in  its  marvell¬ 
ous  Maiathi  by  the  Indian  members  -of 
the  very  Church. the  author  joined  at,  bis 
baptism,  this  hymn  is  one  of.,  the  mest 
uplifting  eiperiencesthat  can  ccme  even  to 
amissionary.  The  hymn  reveals  the  rich 
inspiration  at  the  deep  roots  of  N.Y.  Tilak’s 
life  and  work. 

Hast  thou  ever  seen  the  Lord,  Chris, t, the  Cruci¬ 
fied  ? 


Hast  thou  seen  those  wounded  Hands  ?  Has,t 
thou  seen  His  side  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  tbe  cruel  thorns  woven  for  His 

crown  ? 

Hast  thou,  hast  thou  seen  His  blood,  dropping, 
dropping  dowo  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  who  that  one  is  who  has  hurt 

Him  so  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  the  sinner,  cause  of  all  His  woe? 

Hast  thou  seen  htrw  He,  to  save,  suffers  thus 

and  dies  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  on  whom  He  looks  with  His 
loving  eyes  ? 

Hast  thou  ever,  ever  seen  love  that  was  like 

this  ? 

Hast  thou  given  up  thy  life  wholly  to  be  His  ? 

The  Indian  Disciple  and  his  Lord 

Concerning  perse nsl  union  with  Christ, 
Tilak  probably  wrote  more  Marathi  hymns 
than  all  the  English  hymns  added  to¬ 
gether  on  that  subject,  illustrating  thereby 
how  Indian  Christianity  may  yet  illumine 
Christian  truth.  Here  is  one  of  them,  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  a  lady  missionary 
friend  of  his  who  signed  herself  ‘L.  M.  E.' 
and  who  joined  the  Church  Triumphant 
only  three  months  before  Narayan  Yaman 
Tilak  in  191 9. 

As  lyTe  and  the  musician, 

As  thought  and  spoken  word. 

As  rcse  and  fragrant  odours, 

A s  flute  and  breath,  accord, 

So  deep  the  bond  that  binds  me 
To  Christ  my  Lord. 

As  mother  and  her  baby. 

.as  traveller  lost  and  guide, 

Ab  oil  and  flickering  lamp-flame. 

Are  each  to  each  allied; 

Life  of  my  life,  Christ  bindeth 
Me  to  His  side. 

As  lake  and  streaming  rainfall, 

As  fish  and  water  clear, 

As  sun  and  gladdening  dayspring, 

In  union  close  appear; 

So  Christ  and  I  are  holden 
In  bonds  how  dear. 


SUMMARY  OF  '  RETHINKING 
MISSIONS  ’ 

Defective  aspects 

Tr.  Latcurette,  Professor  of  Missions 
in  Yale  University,  a  leading  authority  on 
Chinese  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  best 
missionary  authorities  in  America,  has 
written  in  Ibe  April  Ivlerraiicval  Rcvitw  of 
Missions  an  article  enthe  Laymen’s  Inqui¬ 
ry  Report  cn  Missions.  The  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wilson  here  summarises  Dr.  Latourette’s 
article,  as  follow  s : —  After  a  short 
history  of  the  making  of  the  Report,  be 
specifies  six  chief  faults  in  the  document. 
‘  First  of  all  the  Report  lays  itself  open  to 
the  criticism’  of  having  formulated  general- 
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izations  from  too  few  instances....  ‘  It 
examined  the  work  of  only  seven  denomi- 
nations-all  American-and  omitted  even 
their  work  in  Africa,  the  Philippines, 
Korea  and  Latin  America.’  Moreover, 
the  time  allotted  was  too  brief  for  a  really 
thorough  examination  even  of  the  missions 
and  areas  covered.  ‘  Yet  they  draw  gener¬ 
al  conclusions  which  will  affect  all  mis¬ 
sion  work.’  Then,  too,  the  Report,  while 
denouncing  sectarianism,  is  itself  a  parti¬ 
san  document.  ‘  It  represents  American 
Liberal  Protestant  Christianity.’  The  Re¬ 
port’s  statement  of  the  unique  contribution 
of  Christianity  has  in  it  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Cross,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  doctrines  which  his¬ 
torically  have  meant  much  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  ...It  displays  little  if  any  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  as  an  historic  institution.’ 
It  seems  ‘to  speak  of  religion  as  though  it 
were  man’s  search  for  God,  whereas  from 
the  beginning  great  groups,  probably  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians,  have  declared 
the  Gospel  to  be  the  expression  of  God’s 
search  for  man. ...  A  third  weakness  is  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  missionary  movement. ..  .A 
fourth  defect  is  the  seeming  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  whioh  the  Report  gives  to  the  problem 
of  the  Church....  Would  not  a  more  pene¬ 
trating  statesmanship  have  made  more  of 
the  fact  that  if  Christianity  is  to  go  on  as 
an  increasing  force  in  the  lands  studied  or 
in  any  land  it  must  be  through  a  visible 
fellowship,  and  that  assisting  in  the  birth 
and  growth  of  suoh  a  fellowship  is  the 
primary  task  of  the  foreign  missionary 
movement?’ 

‘  A  fifth  weakness  is  the  failure  to  stress 
what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
problems-perhaps  the  outstanding  problem- 
in  the  schools  conducted  bv  missions, 
namely,  that  of  preserving  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  Christian  character.... In  this  res¬ 
pect  it  is  far  behind  the  educational  com¬ 
missions  which  have,  within  the  last 
decade  or  so,  dealt  with  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  in  China,  India  and  Japan....  A  sixth 
weakness  is  the  conventional  nature  of  the 
document.... The  Report  deals  almost 
■entirely  with  the  obvious  and  with  those 
forms  of  missionary  activity  already  in 
existence.... It  suggests  few  really  new 
fields  in  which  the  missionary  might  be 
pioneering.  Here  it  certainly  lags  behind 
■the  best  progressive  thinking  in  missionary 
■circles.  For  instance,  the  problem  of  over¬ 
population,  which  is  probably  aggravated 
by  the  public  health  and  medical  work  of 
missions,  is  not  discussed.  So  also  the 
bearing  of  missions  on  international  peace 
and  better  international  relations....  The 
chapter  on  literature,  while  saying  many 
good  things,  for  penetration  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  is  not  equal  to  what  the  writer 
has  often  heard  in  public  address  and  pri¬ 
vate  conversation.* 

Good  Points  in  the  Laymen’s  Report 

The  Commission  has  ‘  spared  no  pains  to 
be  honest.’  Its  Report  is  courageous.  ‘  The 
Commissioners  have  been  and  are  friends 
of  missions.’  The  Report  does  not  ‘  sound 
any  note  of  pessimism  or  retreat.’  Seven 
specially  good  proposals  are  the  following:- 

( 1 )  '  The  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
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for  additional  care  in  the  selection,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  continued  education  of  the  missi¬ 
onary  personnel.  ’  ( 2 )  ‘  The  necessity  of 
concentration  as  contrasted  with  the  excess¬ 
ive  diffusion  which  has  so  often  character¬ 
ized  our  programme.*  (  3  )  ‘A  third  most 
pertinent  set  of  suggestions  ha9  to  do  with 
the  use  of  foreign  funds,  especially  in 
subsidies  to  local  congregations,’  (  4  )  *  A 
fourth  significant  point  is  the  widespread 
failure  of  the  churches  to  win  and  hold 
more  than  a  few  of  the  youth,  even  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  mission 
schools,  though  the  reasons  to  which  the 
Commission  ascribes  this  are  not  entirely 
convincing.’  (5)  ‘A  fifth  significant  empha¬ 
sis  closely  related  to  the  above  is  on  r 
problem  with  which  missions  have  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  of  an  adequate  indigonous  leader¬ 
ship.’  (  6 )  ‘  A  sixth  notable  contribution  is 
the  attention  given  to  rural  work.*  (7)  ‘  A 
seventh  emphasis,  one  which  runs  through¬ 
out  the  Report  and  which  is  probably  the 
most  notable  contribution  of  the  volume,  is 
on  the  necessity  for  a  much  more  extensive 
co-ordination  of  the  Christian  forces  than 
we  have  so  far  achieved.’ 

Or.  Latourette’s  Conclusion 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Latourette  express¬ 
es  *  his  profound  conviction  that  something 
is  needed  in  missions  which  cannot  be  cover¬ 
ed  by  surveys  or  evoked  by  findings,  useful 
though  these  may  be.  What  is  most  want¬ 
ing  in  the  missionary  enterprise  is  not 
new  machinery  or  new  methods  :  first  and 
foremost  it  is  the  necessity  for  what  has 
always  been  most  essential,  a  fresh  outburst 
of  life  in  the  Church _ Our  primary  con¬ 

tribution  must  be  to  help  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Him  by  repentance,  consecration,  faith, 
prayer  and  love.’ 

SHALL  WE  CLOSE  HOSPITALS 
IN  INDIA  ? 

By  Bishop  Brenton  T.  Badley 

The  Laymen’s  Appraisal  Commission 
from  America  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of 
mania  for  up-to-dateness  and  efficiency; 
a  demand  that  they  could  scarcely  make 
even  of  sections  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  From  two  points  of  view  they 
fail  to  grasp  the  situation,  first,  as  to  the 
quality  of  work  possible  under  existing 
conditions,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  amount 
of  medical  work  necessary.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  it  may  plainly  be  stated  that 
their  recommendation  in  the  words  that 
follow  lay  them  open  to  a  charge  of  gross 
ignorance  as  to  what  India  really  needs 
at  this  ipoint:-  Only  those  hospitals  with 
fully  effective  professional  standards 
should  be  financed  as  may  be  required  by 
foreign  funds.  Others  should  be  closed 
and  their  staffs  utilized  elsewhere.’ 
The  extravagance  of  this  advice,  and  the 
futility  of  following  it,  are  patent  to  all 
who  know  the  real  situation. 

The  Appraisers  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  enormous  need  of  medical  help  even  of 
the  most  ordinary  kind  in  this  great  land. 
Someone  has  estimated  that  if  the  United 
States  had  as  few  doctors  as  India  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  population  the  State  of  Iowa  would 
have  only  two  doctors.  In  India,  as  stated 
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in  the  recent  volume,  ‘  The  Ministry  of 
Healing,'  there  are  '  at  least  one  hundred 
million  people  without  medical  aid  of  an 
approved  sort.’  The  Christian  Medical 
Association  of  India  is  pleading  for  a 
greater  amount  of  preventive  work  and 
social  hygiene  and  urges  the  appointment 
of  ‘  at  least  two  fully  qualified  doctors 
on  the  staff  of  each  mission  hospital.’ 
In  contrast  with  this  situation  in  India 
consider  that  a  survey  recently  issued 
in  the  United  States,  after  a  committee  of 
specialists  in  health  and  social  science  had 
given  five  years  of  study  to  this  subject, 
indicates  that  the  Unite  !  States  has  twenty- 
five  thousand  more  medical  men  than  that 
country  needs.  In  contrast  to  this,  a  survey 
in  India  shows  that  if  there  were  to  be  one 
doctor  for  every  three  villages  (  with  an 
average  total  population  of  1,200  )  there 
would  be  needed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  doctors,  or  more  than  ten  times 
all  the  dootors  now  in  India.  In  the  face 
of  this  situation,  to  talk  of  dosing  up  any 
hospitals  in  India, merely  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  have ‘fully  effective  profession¬ 
al  standards,’  is  advice  so  unthinking  and 
almost  heartless  as  to  cause  throughout 
India  widespread  dissatisfaction. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Liquor  Advertisements  in  the  Bombay 
Diocesan  Magazine 

As  we  always  look  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  The  Bombay  Diocesan  Magazine  we 
received  a  shock  when  we  opened  the  May 
issue  to  discover  on  the  second  advertise¬ 
ment  page  a  whole  page  given  up  to  adver¬ 
tising  the  ‘Bombay  Catholic  Wine  Agency' 
whioh  towards  the  end  advertises  ‘all 
qualities  of  Wines,  Whiskies,  Rums,  Beers, 
etc,  etc,  at  competitive  prices.  Trial 
orders  solicited.’  As  this  excellent  maga¬ 
zine  states  on  the  front  cover  that  it  is 
‘published  for  the  Diocesan  Council  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Bishop’  has  this 
page  crept  in  by  an  oversight  ?  If  not,  may  we 
ask  is  it  not  desirable  to  prevent  India  in 
these  days  pointing  out  that  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  to  be  obtaining  advertisement 
revenue  from  the  liquor  trade  is  a  very 
poor  example  ? 

Nizam’s  Dominions  Infecting  British 
India  With  Qholera 

Health  conditions  in  the  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency  have  been  alfeoted  owing  to  returning 
pilgrims  from  Paithsn  Fair  in  the  Nizam’s 
territory,  cholera  suddenly  breaking  out  in 
Ahmednagar  district.  The  sad  effects 
were  seen  in  about  61  villages  in  six  talu- 
kas,  with  the  result  that  during  one  week 
there  were  496  attacks  and  151  deaths  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  against  71  attacks 
and  26  deaths  in  the  previous  week  ;  Ah¬ 
mednagar  district  alone  reported  450 
attacks  and  136  deaths  from  cholera  against 
49  attacks  and  16  deaths  in  the  previous 
week.  Shevgaon  taluka  was  the  worst 
sufferer.  Nandgaon  taluka  in  Nasik  dis¬ 
trict  was  also  affeoted,  an  imported  cas. 
from  Paithan  Fair  having  oocurred  there. 
The  Mamlatdars,  Mahalkaris  and  Circle 
Inspectors  of  the  various  talukas  person¬ 
ally  visited  the  affeoted  villages,  adopted 
preventive  measures,  while  the  Medical 
Offioers  in  charge  of  dispensaries,  the  Ins- 
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■pectors  of  Sanitation  and  Vaccination  and  ! 
vaccinators  of  Ahmed nagar,  Tlvana  and 
Dbarwar  districts  visited  affected  villages; 
treated  the  patients  and  adopted  necessary 
preventive  measures  to  check  further  spread 
©f  the  disease.  This  sad  outbreak  of 
cholera  illustrates  in  a  painful  fashion  the 
urgent  need  of  unifying  all  the  adminis¬ 
tration  arrangements  for  the  whole  of  India. 
For  Paithan,  the  offending  pilgrim-centre, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Eknnth  in  the 
16th  century,  is  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions, 
and  its  lack  of  such  sanitarv  precautions 
as  are  elaborately  made  at  pilgrim-centres 
in  briti'h  India  has  resulted  in  the  devas¬ 
tation  and  death  in  adjacent  British 
Districts  reported  above.  Happily,  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  drastic  measures  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  and  the  most  serious  danger  is  past. 
Indian  Railways  and  Motor  Traffic 

Speaking  at  an  important  Conference  in 
Simla  a  few  days  ago  on  the  competition 
between  railways  and  motor  cars  and 
buses  in  India,  Sir  George  Schuster  re¬ 
minded  people  very  wisely  of  the  Indian 
point  of  view,  that  of  India’s  poor.  Sir 
George  stated  : — ‘However  much  you  may 
desire  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the 
public  who  wish  to  travel  by  motor  trans¬ 
port,  you  have  to  consider  whether  a 
country  like  India  (  which  is,  despite  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  country  in  tne 
aggregate,  a  country  of  very  poor  people ) 
can  afford  these  luxuries  and  conveniences 
which  other  countries  with  which  compar¬ 
isons  are  made  have  been  able  to  afford... . 
The  encouragement  of  the  development  of 
motor  transport  and  the  construction  of 
roads  ought  primarily  to  be  looked  at  from 
the  viewpoint  of  whether  it  is  going  to 
increase  the  economic  productivity  of  the 
country.’ 

Fifty  Years  In  Western  India 

Early  in  1932  there  came  to  India  a 
small  Commission  of  two  American  schol¬ 
ars  to  investigate  how  much  had  been 
done  towards  producing  a  history  of  the 
Indian  Christianity  of  the  past  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the 
writing  and  publishing  of  a  history  of  the 
Indian  Christian  Church  of  recent  years 
and  of  the  present  day.  While  the  members 
of  the  Commission  discovered  much 
material  unsystematized  they  also  reported 
a  great  paucity  of  well-arranged  historical 
documents  and  they  urged  that  this  im¬ 
portant  task  be  taken  in  hand  all  over 
India.  The  advice  appears  to  be  particul¬ 
arly  applicable  to  Western  India  where 
we  have  had  Indian  Christian  types  of 
such  rich  variety  as  are  represented  by  the 
names  of  Pandita  Ramabai,  Narayan 
Woman  Tilak,  Nehemiah  Nilkanth  Goreh, 
to  mention  only  three  out  of  many  Indian 
Christian  figures  of  the  past  generation. 
Much  useful  material  for  the  kind  of 
Indian  Church  History  indicated  by  the 
Commissioners  (  no  varnished  tale )  is 
supplied  by  a  new  Marathi  book  of  87 
pages  by  the  Rev  D.  S.  Sawarkar  on  some 
stories,  new  and  old,  of  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  book’s  Marathi  title  is  qqifire 
*tT$t  and  it  is  obtainable  for 
«ight  annas  which  includes  postage,  from 
464  Rasta  Petb,  Poona.  As  the  author 
«ays  in  his  Preface  the  book  is  neither 
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!  history  nor  autobiography  but  simply  aims 
at  supply  irg  materials  for  histcry,  and  when 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Wes¬ 
tern  India  comeR  to  be  wjitten  the  lock  will 
provide  valuable  material  of  various  kinds, 
illustrating  through  what  violent  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  Christian  unity  was 
attained.  For  these  Marathi  pag<  6  illus¬ 
trate  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  says  in  one  of  his  books,  that 
many  ‘men  are  far  more  hound  by  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past  than  by  the  laws  of  Gcd,’ 
since  4  they  forget  the  first  half  of  the 
Gloria  and  live  in  the  second  half;  they 
forget  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  ”  and  they  live  in 
the  second  half,  “As  it  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  with¬ 
out  end.  ”  ’  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no 
one  will  accuse  tne  author  of  this  Marathi 
book  of  so  living.  His  own  sterling  ideals 
are  summed  up  in  three  English  sentences 
he  gives  for  young  people  on  his  last  page: 

•We  are  trusting  young  men  with  large  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  action  in  the  van  of  science,  business, 
art,  medicine  and  all  the  callings.  Shall  we  dis¬ 
trust  them  in  meeting  the  fresh  revelations  of 
thought  and  re-interpreting  them  forthe  Christian 
Faith  ?  As  for  the  young  men  and  women,  if  you 
•will  keep  your  heart  sound,  your  life  pure,  your 
thinking  straight,  and  your  spirit  humble,  I  know 
that  in  Christ  you  will  find  your  leader,  and  the 
Spirit  will  beckon  you  on  to  ever  fuller  Truth.’ 

Bureau  of  Information  for  Mission® 
aries 

A  Bureau  of  Information  for  Missionaries 
with  regard  to  special  training  at  the 
Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham,  England, 
under  the  Conference  of  Missionary 
Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
been  at  work  for  over  a  year  and  has  proved 
that  it  can  be  of  service  to  missionaries 
‘Can  it  be  of  any  service  to  you  V  writes 
the  Registrar.* Even  though  your  furlough  is 
not  yet  due  it  may  be  able  to  help  you  now 
with  preliminary  information  about  some 
course  you  wish  to  pursue  when  your  fur¬ 
lough  comes  and  about  present  reading  for 
it.  There  may  be  books  on  special  subjects 
which  you  wish  to  trace.  You  may  find  it 
difficult  to  get  knowledge  of  new  books 
being  published  along  the  lines  of  your 
special  interests.  We  can  help  you 
in  these  and  in  other  ways.  Before 
you  come  on  furlough  please  write  to 
us  giving  us  your  address  at  home  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  any  cir¬ 
culars  or  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
In  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Bureau 
will  issue  a  Bulletin  giving  information 
regarding  a  wide  variety  of  special  courses 
and  schools  available  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas.  If  we  have  your  address 
during  furlough  we  shall  send  a  copy  of 
this  to  you.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
is  the  seivice  of  missionaries  and  mission¬ 
ary  societies.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any 
question  regarding  training  to  which  you 
cannot  find  a  ready  answer  send  it  to  :  The 
Bureau  of  Information  for  Missionaries. 
Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham,  England, 
Yours  sincerely,  J.  C.  Kydd,  Registrar/ 
Sind  Indian  Christian  Association 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Christians  of  Karachi  held  on  March  29th 
it  was  pointed  out  that  no  representation 
is  given  for  the  Indian  Christians  in  the 
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proposed  Legislative  Assembly  (  Lower 
House  )  which  will  be  established  in  Sind 
when  Sind  becomes  a  separate  province, 
although  Indian  Christians  stand  third  in 
rank  of  population  in  Sind  with  a  strength 
which  is  estimated  at  27,000.  The  members 
thoroughly  discussed  this  subject  and 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressing  loyalty  to  the  King  Emperor  and 
the  British  Government  and  urging  that  in 
the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  their 
claim  for  two  seats  may  be  recognised  and. 
justice  be  done  to  a  loyal  and  law-abiding 
community. 

The  Word  of  the  Cross  to  Hindus 

An  important  book  bearing  this  title  has 
juet  come  to  India  written  by  the  Rev. 
Edgar  W.  Thompson,  M.  A.  Twenty-five 
years  in  India  and  fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  Missionary  Secretary  in  daily 
touch  with  India  are  among  the  author’s 
qualifications  for  dealing  with  this  subject. 
India  is  convulsed  and  rapidly  changing, 
and  the  word  of  the  Cross  must  be  clearly 
understood  in  this  missionary  epoch.  The 
historicity  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Cross 
as  the  central  fact  of  Christianity  are 
impressively  brought  out  in  the  first  part 
of  the  volume.  This  is  followed  by  a 
Striking  comparison  between  the  religion 
of  Jesus  and  Hinduism  in  regard  to  God 
and  man  and  the  way  of  salvation,  with 
its  end  in  a  perfected  society  of  God  and 
men.  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  the 
well  known  High  School  History  of  Tndia. 
H  is  new  book  on  the  Cross  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Tract  and  Book  Society,  279 
Ganesh  Peth,  Poona  for  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  net  in  cloth  binding  and  six 
shillings  in  paper  covers,  postage  sixpence 
extra. 

Bombay  Representative  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  Language 
Examination  Board 

NOTICE 

The  Marathi  Examinations  will  be  held 
at  Mahableshwar  commencing  May  22nd. 
The  written  papers  will  be  taken  on  the 
22nd  and  23rd  and  the  oral  sections  on  the 
25th  and  26th.  Intending  candidates 
should  notify  the  undersigned  of  their 
intentions  immediately,  enclosing  the  exam¬ 
ination  fees. 

H.  R.  Coventry 
Superintendent 
Language  School 
Mahableshwar 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SPECIAL  COURSE 

FOR 

Rural  Reconstruction  Workers 

AT 

SANOLI, 

14t1i  June  to  29th  July  1933 

For  prospectus  apply  to  .— 

The  Principal, 

Sangli  Industrial  and 

Agricultural  School 
SANGLI.  (India) 
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5TRPT0I  fsa^i,  auftar 
Editor  :  D.  N.  TILAK,  Nasik 

%??,  star 

«fii  fwTfT  to  Frsrrr  ^ft  <ro  sto  gr  suto 
asTqrrea  rams  sto  to  totst  to  ii 
j:wrar  fa  to  saar^a  to  ‘  aarfro  rears’ 
afar  ara  aro  qja?ra  fa  as  sfraigar  taws 

H^TfT  3fTH  JT^TWr 

'tar  Car  area.  fata  3qra?ai  qraareqiqralq  gar 
toh  qnaqqar  aiarer.  re?ql  t?ots  qprra?  ate? 
qqaial  | nfl;  aui  farro  re?q?a  qqst  qafr  aq?  a^a 
aqarerere  ar%.  qrraqqar  aarq  frrffaraqfafaaqiaaaT 
areata  gait  Raftre?,  are  rat  rpra?  ^r  qqfarqsa 
sas  qlffia  aara  q>q?re  fara  rjqr  are  arrqataar 

a 'Jars  afre. 

aara»r  ^urra,  aaa  “garR  retqrq.  fara  gar 
aaqr  atar  3qmfarer  a  at  aarsrrer  ara  girer. 
5TO  ^ra,  if.  retqrq  aara  qrq<?r  *?aa  aaa 
aarer  araS?  gift.  at  aaa  aara  qrsa  gra-ftar. 
fara  raaqaiai  arerefi  rerarel,  ara  a!  grraqr  ara- 
aa?%  arreiare  'ana  axn  qrarg  aaa  aarqrra  agars 
%re"r. 

fggqi  ffrera,  aa  arfi.  aaa  aara  arrears  r  at 
srstgr  at  reisrq  arfa  faras  srqat  31s.  at 
srrera  rasra.  aror  aas  arans  %ff,  ffmr  to? 
are  square,  arrs?  srre#t  ssre;  art's?  arifr, 
art's?  srtfr-asra  arere  aaT  rail?  ‘  aaa  aara  ’ 
^rretr  to  %ht. 

an  par  3Tsg(  grea  ara.  sqreqsr  star 
reraiqia  sqrret  a  aqaqrarqrfaTqa-airaqrearsqi 
Tiara  Pfara.  sfssr  grparare  ar|s  jawresr 
aqrVtra  ?raa  frar. 

arrest  rarest  qffsraes  aras  as  aara?  rasa, 
aa  qqsr  3qqi?aa  q  ggq  frar,  aa  a^a  areatar 
gar  airer  s?s  sarerer  frar.  at  a?a  si|s  at  at 
rasra  rernrer.  rereaffsisi  aqreta  aar  srsa 
are^f  m  y-afa  aaaaari:  arfi  saar  ?r 
^rapar  ai^a  ^rsar  snRr  aqra  arai  aiaaT 
aaiiaTsqT  i%xff  aireai  aiqaiaiqpfar 
anro  ^aqi  ft  %qsl  qftaala  ai1;  ari?.  irrar^ar 
aiqnfsT  iat  T^qar^aqai  Rpai  aqT  qiafa 
fronat  aaafe.  aq  aa  iRpawiq  ^a  piaisaj 
ara^  at  qfa  aaaa  aaaar  jqra  ata  3Ttaa 

atrem  ^qairta  3aaf  ansa  araS.  larsar 
araa  ?a?  qfra  aia?  arq®7,  aai:  aisaTar^ 
rsfqaqr  aqr^i  afaa.  aar  qafr  ^q>r^an%  qqrai* 
aq  ga  ana  aiff.  a^qaa  qrarar  qafrai  q;rfr 
aq?  are  waicfia. 


sraCiasqrara  arar.  qraqrsffaTs  i^Rqalcsr 
gaara  arai. 

3Ti<afi  q?iar  aat  qat  art:  are  arearaa'. 
aia  aq®  qfta?  ^a  aifr  aqar  qa  araar. 
qiaa,?q  arar  ^qqrq  acaitq  qaaq  3fa  aa5 
qja  araa.  aa  qr^ar^q  qsfft  anaR  ji^qra. 
ftrfjqq  q  ?r.  arq?rqqr  a?af%  aia  aa  qrfaq([a 
ara  aiqipaa  qqra. 

aqil  aaa  araa  ^ta-ar  asa  ^qqrqra 
Rriar.  at  aala  fqaa  ?iar.  ?ra  ara,  are,  air 
qifiqa  ^arar  arijq  a%  fra.  rare  jl 
qsa  aif5ji  qqqa'ra  qrarai  aia  ffaara  %ar. 

‘  arfa^,  aar  apareat  atitqrar  aq^rat 
faiT?r  arasal  qqr^.  friar  araa  aararaqar! 
a="?t  ai'a  arap  araciaa  a?  3rra?ar  areara 
aqrar  a  aa  araqar  aq  qi^arja  ^a>  nqraaa 
ara?  555a  Cr  mia?  sqrasar  qqra?a  q^qrft  ^laq 
a?  3qra?  ai|.’  aqa  t?aa  far  aqarif  qraarjarsar 
araia?  a?  si?rqia!  aq«a?  Rqi-fr  Saa?. 

‘gar  C  Rail  ^re  arasai’!  qraia  aa  %ar. 

‘  a?rqra,  a?  ara^ar  qiaffra  fia!-  aaf 
area  ^  ^aqrar  aiar  s?a  frar.  far^ar  arSf  C 
ftaar  aar  aiasar.  ’  fara  aaq  %a. 

‘  aa  a  at  ®?a  a^qaarear  araaqTa  qqqaare? 
nreara  t  ’  a^arla  i?aia. 

‘  a?rqra,  far  rearqiga  ararqr  Rawar  ure 
ara  ?ia  ?ffn.  fr  afq  aat'  qif?aar  aqssla  qqra- 
anar  qrias.  wt  fafar  qrar  ara  aisr  at.  jf( 
c?ai3'i,  511  qi^aia  aqq  fosRaar^aai  aaa  araa 

"r|  |%TK  W^\  'T  Hi  HH  ^[HfcSr  q^R^Sl. 

qa?'!  srasr.  a  farear  aist  aarr  C  gaa- 
asi  afasqfr. 

qraia  'aiasai  fa?rqrara€a  aisi  aasa  far 
aqaiar  araiqil  aw. 

‘  ara,  aa  aqr  aarar  «qi?a.  aaia  aara  aaa 
aqar  aqf%.  C  Rqqfr  aaia  3qf£.  sft  ar^ra  aaa 
aqra  qa?55  tar^arara?'  ata  a^ra  a?  Raft  far 
Rnrqrarai  fqqqa  Cat-’  tC?  'jaa  qr^ia 
aaq  ^aq  a^  aqrqqiqre  an?3. 

‘  reasr  qa  arewi  aaa  aqrqfr  1  at  5a=arar 
aqra  aa^q  qqq’ara  aiai  ata  aqr  aaa  aqrqfl 
at  1  ’ 

qn=ai  wauaar  3qraa  aara  qrqta  sqtC-  saw 
a’«?i55  arrasa  %qa  sqrasarar  gai^aiareT  aqt®, 
ffrar  nqrajar  aararar  faqrsr  g:a  ^qra  farai 
saa  ?ra  sra'S  Rpqr  aqrasai  garar  Rairfl  a 
^qai  3a=afar  aara  g>m  qqq»ararer  sqaa. 

saasr  qrar  ^r  fta=ar  aa?a^ara  qftqrta? 
ar?qi  qqqfo.  fatara  at  aa®  qqq?3. 


*  \l, 


tq^rfar  aiara.  aqarp 

ajifar  n'rar  aiaaar  >qaqr  aara  ^aaia- 

“  a?ai  areqqfa  as  araar  arisafi  aa  arrer 
ar^a  aarRat?  sqr|.  3qqjqa>^  aa®  aarea 
Cre®  a  qfra:arR  araaTa  afarasa  qjqarejqa 
aqar  a?ra?  qqquara  aarq  aifi  35?N  ?r  -jqpa- 
aa  araa.  aFjqa^a  Ra  f|fr  Rqija  rei^f- 
ai%  aacre  w  a  a  qqq«rq"  ftaa  3q?qfa 
aKsrq'ifiqq  ai3t  qq^a  a  faa 

jff  arfi'qj  qqq?a. 

f|q?  afjqaar  a?ifar  ararar  aaara  wtmm 
reraTa  'ai?  ?  aq?®  aiftqsa  m  fra.  ajifar  nfai- 
arwar  aRq  'iqiaqaiaqr  sqqqTR  aroq  sqrai  flj- 
qaiaaai  araraTa  araqa  sqf|a.  a?[far  arar  g^- 
aq  q^r  afaq  R=araa  aa  aqsj  nqr^a.  Fataa 
1  aarqaaa  fr  %i®  ^qqrqqaqrar.fqrRq^qr  aj- 
airasa  aa  RaR,  qfi  fqrai  aaa  ^qqqTa  Raa 
aqsjraraa  qi?a  -urar  qq-qa  ?parq  arfi-  a  r^ro 
R^afa  ratal  ara  fiiarar  aaa  aaq  aqrC  ap- 
farai'ar  sqrraRsrra  ■arq  aiaar  aqqjg  aqraw 
ra=araa  arq  ai  nqa  farar  arqa  3qR.  aq'a  nq^j- 
qaarTaarqarar  aqaCi  aiaasi  a  aqaqf  a?qrar 
fatal  fi  aafa  aqil  ^rta  a-fC  ataa  aifr.  aq 
ajifaraT^ar  aara?«  aa?  asrqi  fa^r  sqf|  fatars 
qaifi  aia  aanfr  a^ra  are  sraafa  uraRa  aqrfr. 
■ara  1I3  asrarsr  aqqaqaasai  arara^a  aiaRrir 
a“ara?  at  'araqaarar  aqi|  faiaa  arraqs  are  ara- 
iRqa  a"ara?  3qraqaqfqi  uqsfi  aiaarear  aaia 
1  aia  sqtsaq  farrer  3qf|.  qaqoir|'|  qjqaaqqjqa- 
n=fat  aiatsr  aia  aaaa  arfi.  fareataTs  alaatJ 
aaia  aq’aa  sqqjqaar  3qraqaq?  3?ai  3qra?ar  aataq 
aq;  aia  aqif  aifi  aaaaia.  aq'a  fiqq.al  at^ra 
npjqaasi  ara  aaaat,  a  aq'qr  aaaa  aa^a  at 
aq  aaia?ar  aataR  ffiarrer  aqqaqa  asaa  3qaqs 
aq  fara  aara  ffj  anaarear  arai|a  aqfaqj  aaqsq 
aaas  aril  a. 

a?ifar  nrainar  Saarareatigaafa 3na?ai5sr  ft 
■qa;  fiaai  aracfi  aif|R,  fpi  a?  ^r  atarai  ataqa? 
3qf?  q?i !  3qas  aq  a?t|  ^ia  aiar?aa  a#r  aa 
raiaargr !  aara  a  araar  f'r  a?ifar  afalareia  qri^a 
1  lassr  aqr|a  ^t !  arf  arfi.  a?  rer  ara?  sqaa, 
arqar  ?raa  ¥®a  a  q;®a  aqqaqa^a  aiT  aati 
araa  farar  3a=aiqr ja  fr  aaa  araaf  at  fara 
faarqai  qrqiarar  aara  %ar  a%re  aq  arertf  %?- 
gara?  anaqaarar  3?^.  nqra  %  ifqrtai 
afWTaa?  re^a  ajifar  atar-qaa:®ar  aata 
aqqjqaRrer  arqrll  aaai-'ara?ar  aaataafare'ra 
a»|  aq  Raia?  ai^iareltl  aaara  ^Rra  snfa. 
siiTO  afrat  sawrqx:  a  aa’aaa  a^ifar  atarai 
f^sataa  aiaraqR  aa  aiaia  *$aia  a  f?5fa(ara?si 
Rc^l^r  ^I'U 
ara  a^i  ^r  1 
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Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  17th  July  1933  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  Samuel  Hoare). 

Some  months  ago  an  Indian  boy  was  asked  in  an  examination  paper  the  following 
question  :  “  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ?  ”  Being  a  very 
intelligent  young  man  he  replied  in  this  manner:  “  The  Secretary  of  State  appoints 
and  disappoints  the  senior  officials.”  Whether  or  not  that  answer  was  altogether 
accurate,  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  entirely  exhaustive.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  do  not  end  at  that  particular  point,  and  one  of  his  duties  not 
covered  by  the  young  Indian’s  answer  is  the  duty,  year  by  year,  of  coming  to  this 
Committee  and  giving  an  account  to  hon.  Members  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  12  months  in  the  Indian  Continent.  I  welcome  this  opportunity. 
I  welcome  it  the  more  as  it  gives  me  a  short  respite  from  the  battlefield  of  constitu¬ 
tional  controversy,  and  because  it  also  gives  me  a  short  respite  from  my  very  onerous 
duties  on  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  where,  according  to  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Government,  I  am  fast  qualifying  in  the  future  for  the  lucrative  career  of  an 
expert  witness  when  politics  have  either  finished  with  me  or  I  have  finished 
with  politics. 

Law  and  Order. 

If  I  had  made  this  speech  a  year  ago,  aud  still  more  if  I  had  made  it  two  years 
ago,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  give  a  very  prominent  place,  perhaps  the 
predominant  place,  to  questions  connected  with  law  and  order.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  state  of  affairs  is  now  so  much  changed  for  the  better  that  I  no  louger  have 
to  give  the  prominence  to  questions  of  that  kind  that  I  certainly  should  have  given  to 
them  12  months  ago.  Ask  to-day  any  administrator,  British  or  Indian,  as  to  the 
kind  of  questions  that  chiefly  interest  the  people  among  whom  he  is  living,  anti  I 
believe  that  almost  without  exception  he  will  give  this  answer  :  “  The  questions  that 
are  interesting  my  district  to-day  are  not  questions  connected  with  civil  disobedience, 
or  latv  and  order,  but  questions  connected  with  the  general  field  of  administration, 
particularly  improvements  in  the  social  and  economic  field  rather  than  questions  in 
the  political  field.”  That  is  a  very  significant  change  for  the  better. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  that  great  body  of  officials  in  India,  British  and  Indian, 
influenced  from  the  top  by  the  cheerful  confidence  and  indefatigable  energy  of  the 
Viceroy  and  passing  from  one  end  of  the  administration  to  the  other,  covering  the 
whole  field  of  activities  of  that  splendid  police  service,  and  last,  but  not  least,  backed 
in  recent  months  by  a  growing  body  of  public  opinion  expressing  itself  in  practically 
every  one  of  the  Provincial  Councils  of  India,  civil  disobedience  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  altogether  secondary  importance.  To-day,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  leave 
questions  connected  with  law  and  order  to  the  end  of  my  speech  and  am  able  to  ask 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members  to  the  other  fields  of  administrative  activity,  in 
particular  to  certain  definite  achievements  that  have  been  won  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  in  those  fields  of  administration  by  the  Government  of  India  during  the 
last  12  months. 


Health  Administration. 

I  suppose  that  the  three  questions  that  most  interest  everybody  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  agricultural  continent  like  India,  are  not 
political  questions,  but  questions  connected,  first,  with  health,  secondly  with  the 
weather,  and  thirdly  with  the  crops.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these 
questions  in  relation  to  India’s  problems.  I  begin  with  the  question  of  health.  The 
most  prominent  impression  that  is  left  on  the  mind  of  anyone  who  travels  in  the  East 
is  the  very  low  standard  of  health  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  some  countries 
in  the  West.  An  almost  incredible  amount  of  suffering  and  inefficiency  in  many  of 
these  Eastern  countries  is  clue  to  the  low  standard  of  health.  Any  efforts,  therefore, 
that  are  successful  in  raising  the  standard  of  health  redound  not  only  to  the  credit 
of  the  men  who  make  those  efforts  but  in  a  special  manner  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  country  in  which  those  efforts  are  made. 

In  India  we  have  a  very  fine  record  in  the  field  of  health  administration.  I  am 
not  sure  if  hon.  Members  always  realise  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  for  many  years 
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past  not  only  India  but  the  whole  world  has  owed  to  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  Many  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  the  field  of  surgery  and 
medicine  have  been  due  to  the  experiments  and  the  experiences  of  officers  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Service.  During  the  last  12  months,  in  spite  of  many  exceptional 
difficulties  the  difficulty,  for  instance,  of  finding  the  funds  necessary  for  medical 
research  and  medical  administration — the  record  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
satisfactory.  Let  me  give  the  Committee  two  examples.  A  great  Institute  of 
Preventive  Medicine  has  just  been  opened  in  Calcutta.  Its  foundation  is  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  its  maintenance  comes 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  believe  that  the  work  of 
this  Institute  is  going  to  be  of  immense  value  in  the  preventive  field  in  India  in 
the  future. 

The  other  illustration  is  taken  from  certain  experiments  that  have  been  recently 
made  in  India  with  a  view,  first,  to  controlling  the  spread  of  malaria  and,  secondly, 
to  preventing  the  relapses  of  the  patient  after  the  patient  has  begun  to  recover.  It 
may  not  be  in  the  mind  of  every  hon.  Member  that  the  scourge  of  malaria  is 
so  great  in  India  that  probably  at  any  given  time  there  may  be  as  many  as 
10,000,000  people  being  treated  for  it.  It  is  probably  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  people  die  from  malaria  in  India  every 
year.  What  an  appalling  scourge ;  and  what  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  medical  science !  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Committee  that  a  new 
drug  has  been  discovered  called  atebrin,  and  as  far  as  my  advisers  can  judge  it  looks 
as  though  it  will  be  most  effective  in  preventing  a  relapse,  which  has  always  been  the 
danger  of  malaria  epidemics.  I  take  those  two  instances  and  I  give  them  to  the 
Committee — I  could  give  them  many  others — to  show  how  very  active  are  the  efforts 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  the  field  of  health,  and  how  year  after  year  they  are 
meeting  with  the  success  which  they  deserve. 

Irrigation. 

I  pass  to  the  second  question  which  I  said  was  always  in  the  minds  of  evervone 
who  lives  in  the  West  or  the  East,  and  particularly  in  the  minds  of  people  who' live 
in  a  country  dependent  for  its  existence  on  agriculture — namely,  the  weather. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  India  can  we  control  the  weather,  but  we  can  to  a  great 
extent  control  its  effects.  Take  the  case  of  India.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  every 
hon.  Member  that  India  was  periodically  subjected  to  terrible  famine  due  to  drought 
which  swept  away  millions  of  its  population.  I  am  glad  to  think  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  work  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  field  of  irrigation,  that  chapter  is  for  ever 
ended.  We  cannot  control  droughts,  but  we  can  insure,  by  a  system  of  irrigation, 
that  the  canals  shall  still  be  filled  with  water  even  iu  the  dry  seasons. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  this  the  centenary  year  of  our  irrigation 
programme  in  India  we  have  made  still  further  advances,  about  which  hon.  Members 
no  doubt  would  like  to  hear  the  details.  Work  is  being  continued  on  various 
irrigation  projects,  four  of  which  at  present  in  hand  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
1 ,000,000  acres,  and  by  the  time  these  various  works  have  been  completed  the  total 
area  irrigated  by  Government  works  in  British  India  will  be  40,000,000  acres,  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  it  was  50  years  ago  and  nearly  10,000,000  acres  more  than  it 
was  only  four  years  ago.  India  will  then  have  an  irrigated  area  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Water  was  admitted  this  year  into  the  canals 
of  the  great  Lloyd  barrage  system  in  Sind,  and  the  first  year’s  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  the  total  area  at  present  affected  being  over  1,000,000  acres.  That  again 
is  another  very  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  beneficent  work,  month  by  month, 
sometimes  unknown  to  anyone  here,  which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government  of  India,  be  they  seniors  at  the  top  or  juniors  in  the  remote  districts  in 
which  they  live. 


Agriculture. 

I  come  to  the  other  question  which  I  suggested  interested  everyone  even  more 
than  political  questions — questions  connected  with  the  crops.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  so  far  as  the  crops  are  concerned  last  season  in  India  tliey  were 
satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  this  year  are  also  satisfactory.  Up  to  date  the  monsoon 
is  strong  and  plentiful  rains  are  falling  over  the  greater  part  of  India.  Great 
developments  take  place  in  India.  Let  me  give  hon.  Members  an  illustration.  A 
great  development  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  encouragement  of  sugar  industries 
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in  India.  I  am  told  that  within  a  short  time  something  like  50  sugar  mills  have  been 
set  up  in  India,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  in  passing  that  they  are  finding  British 
machinery  much  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  foreign  machinery.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge,  India  in  a  comparatively  short  time  will  be  making  the  sugar  that  it, 
requires  for  its  own  purposes,  and  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  imports  of 
sugar  from  foreign  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  that  faces  the  agricultural  community  in  India, 
apart  from  the  question  of  prices,  and  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment,  is  the 
question  of  land  revenue  and  land  taxation.  Mon.  Members  will  realise  how  serious 
is  a  problem  of  that  kind  in  a  country  in  which  rents  and  land  taxation  are  fixed  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  30  or  40  years,  and  fixed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  going  to  remain  fairly  stable. 
Then  comes  the  moment  when  prices  suddenly  slump,  and  the  agricultural  worker  is 
faced  with  a  burden  of  taxation  which  is  two  or  three  times  as  heavy  and  the  fact  that 
prices  of  commodities  are  two  or  three  times  lower  than  they  were  three  or  four  years 
ago.  That,  is  the  problem  which  is  facing  the  agricultural  provinces  of  India. 
Thanks  chiefly  to  the  far-sighted  initiative  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  and 
particularly  of  certain  of  the  Provincial  Governors,  a  readjustment  has  been  made  to 
meet  these  very  difficult  conditions,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  fair 
readjustment  by  landlords  and  by  tenants. 

I  will  give  the  Committee  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  kind  of  readjustment 
I  have  described.  I  take  the  case  of  the  great  agricultural  province — the  United 
Provinces.  The  Government  there  took  a  very  bold  action  and  persuaded  the 
landlords  to  reduce  their  rents  by  no  less  than  4J-  crores.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Government  has  itself  reduced  its  land  taxation  by  1  crore,  and  in  order  to  carry 
this  readjustment  into  effect  in  the  space  of  three  months  the  Government  had  to 
readjust  the  taxation  values  of  no  less  than  0,250,000  separate  agricultural  holdings. 
What  an  enormous  task,  and  with  what  success  it  has  been  carried  through  !  With  no 
commotion,  with  the  general  acceptance,  as  I  understand,  both  from  the  landlords 
and  from  the  tenants,  this  gigantic  operation  has  been  carried  through  by  the  officials 
of  the  United  Provinces  Government,  and,  so  it  seems,  has  laid  to  rest  causes  which 
a  year  or  two  ago,  if  they  had  been  ignored,  might  have  led  to  serious  and  even 
revolutionary  consequences. 


Commodity  Peices. 

I  come  from,  the  actual  question  of  the  crops  and  the  weather  to  the  other  very 
important  question-  the  question  of  prices.  I  suppose  that  no  country  in  the  world 
has  felt  the  slump  in  agricultural  prices  more  seriously  thau  has  India.  India  is  one 
of  those  great  tracts  of  the  world  that  responds  very  quicklv  to  changes  in  prices. 
W  hen  prices  go  up,  India  very  quickly  regains  her  prosperity.  When  prices  fall, 
India  feels  seriously  and  acutely  the  slump  in  commodity  prices.  I  wish  I  could 
make  a  more  optimistic  report  to  the  Committee  about  prices  than  I  can.  The  latest 
statistics  up  to  April  last  show  a  continued  decline.  None  the  less,  there  are  grounds 
for  hoping  that  those  for  May  and  June,  when  they  are  available,  will  contain  some 
indication  of  improvement.  Ihe  reports  have  begun  to  be  more  encouraging,  and 
several  of  the  commodities  in  which  India  is  interested  have  risen  in  price.  Although 
the  general  tendency  is  one  of  decrease,  the  decrease  in  the  case  of  imports  into  India 
from  the  United  Kingdom — and  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  hon.  Members  to 
this  fact-  is  very  small,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  imports  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  last  few  years.  In  L931,  it  was 
28 '4  ;  in  1932,  37  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year,  it  has 
risen  to  41 '4. 

The  Ottawa  Agreement  came  into  force  only  on  1st  January,  and  its  full  effect  is 
not  likely  to  be  felt  for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  striking  that  the  proportion  of 
imports  into  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  steadily  from  37 '5  in  January  to 
45  "7  in  April.  There  has  even  been  some  improvement  in  imports  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  the  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  1933  being  261,000,000  yards,  as 
compared  with  237,000,000  yards  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  The  general 
index  for  India’s  exported  articles  stood  in  1932  at  84,  based  on  100  per  cent,  pre-war, 
as  compared  with  151  in  1926  and  148  as  recently  as  1929.  This  change  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  value  of  imports  for  last  year  was  only  a  little  over  half  of  the 
value  of  imports  in  1928-29.  It  serves  to  show  that  the  recovery  in  the  price  of 
primary  commodities  is  the  principal  need  of  the  economic  situation  in  India  to-day, 
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ami  if  this  could  be  achieved  the  revenues  of  the  country  would  rapidly  expand,  and 
opportunities  would  again  present  themselves  for  advances  in  all  directions  where 
national  development  is  needed. 

Lastly,  before  I  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
trade  in  India  is  more  and  more  resuming  its  normal  course  undisturbed  by  political 
agitation.  I  will  quote  to  the  Committee  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  India — a  report  which  was  issued  only  two  months 
ago.  These  are  his  words  :  — 

“  There  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  political  agitation  and  the  boycott  campaign  has  now 
spent  itself,  and  is  a  negligible  factor.  On  all  sides  one  observes  signs  of  improvement  in  political 
and  racial  feeling.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  firm  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  growing  realisation  on  the  part  of  Indians  of  all  classes  and  all  shades  of  political  thought 
that  within  the  short  space  of  a  year  or  two  their  political  ambitions  will  very  largely  be  met.” 

Whether  or  not  every  hon.  Member  in  this  Committee  agrees  with  those  concluding 
words — and  I  see  that  one  or  two  of  my  hon.  Friends  seem  to  express  some  dissent — 

I  am  sure  we  shall  all  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  trade  is  now  resuming 
its  normal  course,  and  is  not  held  up  by  the  intervention  of  political  boycott. 

Finance. 

Let  me  complete  this  part  of  the  picture  by  a  few  observations  in  another  important 
field  of  government — the  field  of  finance.  There,  again,  I  can  draw  the  attention  of 
hon.  Members  to  many  evidences  of  very  substantial  improvement.  Take  the  Budget 
position  first  of  all.  The  Revised  Estimates  for  1932-33  show  a  surplus  of  two 
crores,  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the  Budget  Estimates.  This  was  achieved 
after  allocating  nearly  seven  crores  from  revenue  for  reduction  of  debt.  A  small 
surplus  is  budgeted  for  in  the  current  year.  This  surplus  again  assumes  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  allows  also,  of  course,  for  the  restoration  of 
half  the  pay  cut.  If  this  situation  is  compared  with  most  other  countries,  the 
comparison  is  in  India's  favour,  and  when  it  is  realised  that  as  recently  as  1931-32 
there  was  a  revenue  deficit  of  Ilf  crores,  the  Government  of  India  may  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  improvement  that  lias  been  brought  about,  although  this 
improvement  has,  of  course,  entailed  high  taxation  and  severe  retrenchment. 

There  has  been  an  even  more  striking  improvement  on  the  credit  side,  shown  not 
only  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  Government  securities  in  India,  and  by  the  fact 
that  borrowing  has  been  effected  at  declining  rates,  but  also  by  the  reduction  in  the 
disparity  between  the  prices  of  Indian  and  British  Government  securities  on  the 
London  market.  The  differences  in  the  percentage  yield  of  British  and  Indian 
securities  at  three  dates,  taken  in  1931,  1932  and  1933,  were  1  * 78,  "86  aud  '84. 
That  is  to  say,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  disparity  has  been  halved.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  prices  has,  of  course,  been  due  to  general 
influences,  particularly  cheapness  of  money,  but  those  influences  would  not  have 
produced  such  results  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  confidence  shown  in  the 
Indian  financial  position  aud  the  financial  future  of  the  country.  The  Government 
has  been  able  to  reap  great  advantage  from  the  situation.  There  has  been  a  large 
reduction  in  short-term  debts  both  in  London  and  in  India.  Since  the  repayment,  in 
1932,  of  £L  1,250, 000,  the  balance  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  then  maturing,  £13,000,000 
G  per  cent,  bonds  have  been  repaid,  the  last  block  of  these  having  been  discharged 
last  month.  Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  funding  aud  conversion 
of  the  short-term  rupee  debt.  Since  .Tune  last  year  Rs.  94  crores  of  Treasury  bills  and 
rupee  loans  maturing  in  the  next  few  years  have  been  converted  into  long-term 
securities.  The  amount  of  Treasury  balances  now  outstanding  is  18  crores  compared 
with  over  80  in  September  1931,  and  between  1st  May  and  September  of  this  year- 
loans  to  the  extent  of  22  crores  are  also  under  repayment.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  emphasise  to  every  hon.  Member  in  the  Committee  that  a  great  change  for  the 
better  has  come  over  Indian  credit  aud  over  the  general  financial  position  of  India  in 
the  short  space  of  a  comparatively  few  months. 

Law  and  Order. 

I  come  now,  as  I  said  I  would  come  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  to  questions 
connected  with  law  and  order.  I  purposely  left  over  this  part  of  my  speech  to  the 
present  point,  as  I  regard  it  now  as  of  secondary  importance  to  the  kind  of  questions 
on  which  I  have  just  been  commenting.  Here,  again,  I  think  I  can  report  substantial 
improvements  since  last  I  made  a  speech  of  this  kind  to  the  House.  The  improvement 


in  the  general  state  of  feeling  towards  the  Government  was  shown  in  particular  by 
the  way  in  which  the  Central  and  Provincial  Legislatures  passed  legislation  to  replace 
the  ordinances.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  movement,  which  has  fallen  to  so  lour  an  ebb  that  the  extension  of  it  at  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  recent  fast  made  little  or  no  practical  difference.  There 
are  now,  I  think,  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  civil  disobedience  prisoners,  something 
over  6,000  that  there  were  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  There  are  only  one-tenth 
of  the  civil  disobedience  prisoners  that  there  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  At  the 
present  moment  the  great  majority  of  the  Congress  Committee  are  not  in  prison  at 
all,  and  it  is  significant  that  even'after  this  great  reduction  of  numbers  the  general 
support  of  law  and  order  should  be  daily  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  A  sign 
of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  in  Bombay  about  150  English  cloth  shops,  which  only 
recently  were  closed  as  a  result  of  the  boycott,  are  now  reported  to  be  open.  A 
further  sign  of  the  times  is  the  report  that  a  few  days  ago  large  crowds  assembled 
at  towns  of  the  Surat  district,  which  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  civil  disobedience, 
in  which  to  witness  the  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  on  the  municipal  buildings  by 
the  Collector  of  Surat,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the 
municipality. 

The  position  of  the  Government  is  firm  and  clear,  but  on  the  Congress  side  there 
are  divided  counsels  and  many  uncertainties.  Their  present  embarrassment  is  a 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  Government.  The  attempt  to  hold  a  Congress 
meeting  in  Calcutta  in  the  spring  was  a  fiasco.  The  last  meeting  that  took  place  in 
the  course  of  last  week  in  Poona  was,  it  seems  from  all  accounts,  an  equal  fiasco. 
It  seems  that  counsels  were  divided  and  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  support 
within  the  Congress  itself  anxious  to  see  an  end  put  once  and  for  all  to  the  civil 
disobedience  campaign.  Summaries  of  the  Indian  Press  that  have  been  telegraphed 
to  me  show  clearly  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of 
Congress  against  the  continuance  of  an  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  programme. 

According  to  these  reports— at  present  we  have  no  other  detailed  account  of  the 
meeting — Mr.  Gandhi  set  himself  against  these  counsels  of  reason  and  moderation. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  fast  he  had  still  continued  to  maintain  a  threatening  attitude 
to  the  Government.  I  assumed  that  he  was  ill  and  out  of  touch  with  public  opinion. 
Now,  however,  it  appears  that  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  his  most 
trusted  supporters  he  has  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  resumption  of  civil 
disobedience  as  a  means  of  extorting  terms  from  the  Government.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  the  Government.  We  have  said  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  negotiate,  and  we  shall  maintain  our  refusal  to  negotiate.  Once  again 
Mr.  Gandhi  wishes  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  negotiator  with  the  Government 
-of  India,  a  negotiator  who  carries  in  reserve  the  unconstitutional  weapon  of  civil 
disobedience  to  back  his  arguments.  Let  me  repeat  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  making  a  bargain  with  Congress  as  the  condition  of  their  accepting  the  ordinary 
obligations  of  law-abiding  citizens.  I  will  read  the  Viceroy’s  answer  to  Mr.  Gandhi, 
who  had  requested  an  interview.  I  am  sure  that  all  reasonable  people  who  support 
-constitutional  methods  will  agree  with  it. 

“His  Excellency  has 'directed  me  to  say  that  if  circumstances  were  different  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  yon  ” — 

I  pause  on  that  point.  There  was  no  question  whatever  of  unconditionally 
refusing  Mr.  Gandhi  an  interview. 

“  but  it  would  seem  that  yon  are  opposed  to  the  withdrawal  of  civil  disobedience  except  on 
conditions,  and  that  the  interview  that  yon  seek  with  His  Excellency  is  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  negotiations  with  Government  regarding  those  conditions. 

“  jt  also  appears  to  have  been  decided  that  unless  Congress  reaches  a  settlement  with 
Government  as  a  result  of  these  discussions  civil  disobedience  will  be  resumed  on  1st  August. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  x>osition  of  the  Government  is  that  the  civil 
disobedience  movement  is  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  that  there  can  be  no  compromises  with  it, 
and  that  Government  cannot  enter  into  any  negotiations  for  its  withdraAval. 

“  On  29th  April  1932  the  Secretary  of  State\stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  can  be 
no  question  of  making  a  bargain  with  Congress  as  a  condition  of  its  co-operation.  The  same 
position  has  been  consistently  maintained  by  the  Government  in  numerous  subsequent  statements. 
If  Congress  desires  to  resume  its  position  as  the  constitutional  party  and  to  put  an  end  to  a 
movement  that  has  caused  grave  injury  and  suffering  to  the  country,  the  way  is  open  to  it,  as  it 
has  always  been,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  restore  peace  by  withdrawing  on  its 
own  initiative  the  civil  disobedience  movement.  As,  however,  Congress  is  not  willing  to  take  that 
action,  an  interview  with  His  Excellency  would  be  to  no  purpose.” 

That  telegram  has  the  full  concurrence  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
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Terrorism. 

I  pass  finally  to  a  very  serious  phase  o£  the  law  and  order  problem,  the  phase  of 
terrorism  in  Bengal.  Terrorism  in  Bengal  has  been  a  shameful  and  devastating 
disease  now  for  many  years.  From  time  to  time  it  has  lain  dormant.  Then  it 
breaks  out  again,  as  it  broke  out  again  two  or  three  years  ago  with  redoubled 
virulence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  Government  of  India  in 
general  and  the  Government  of  Bengal  in  particular  have  to  face.  Difficult  as  it  is  I 
think  that  I  can  report  to  the  Committee  to-day  definite  signs  of  an  improved  condition 
of  affairs.  There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  when  law  and  order  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist  in  certain  districts  in  Bengal,  in  which  official  Indians  as  well 
as  British  could  not  go  out  except  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in  which  it  had  become 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  information  about  terrorist  plots  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  successfully  with  them.  About  18  mouths  ago  we  reconsidered  the 
whole  position,  and  we  determined,  particularly  the  Government  of  Bengal  and  the 
officials  in  Bengal,  to  launch  against  terrorism  a  campaign  that  would  not  only  hold  it 
in  check,  but  would  go  far  to  eradicate  it  altogether. 

At  first  the  Government  of  Bengal  had  to  act  almost  exclusively  under  the 
Exceptional  Powers  Ordinance.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  in  recent  months  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Bengal  has  come  out  in  support  of  the  Government  and  lias 
given  it  the  necessary  legislative  enactments  in  place  of  the  temporary  Orders.  It 
was  necessary  to  reinforce  the  power  of  law  and  order.  It  was  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  draft  troops  into  certain  districts  of  the  Presidency.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  satisfaction,  though  not  of  surprise,  to  the  Committee  to  know  that  the  effect  of  the 
entry  of  troops  has  been  almost  instantaneous.  Backing  up  the  civil  authority  and 
the  'civil  authority  backing  them  up,  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  steady 
restoration  of  law  and  order  in  some  of  the  dangerous  districts  of  the  Province. 

What  is  equally  significant  is  the.  fact  that  sources  of  information  are  now  once 
again  open  to  us,  and  week  by  week  aud  month  by  month  the  Government  of  Bengal 
is  making  more  and  more  successful  progress  in  breaking  down  terrorism  and  in 
exposing  the  terrorist  plots.  During  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  remarkably 
successful  achievements  by  the  police  and  the  military  as  a  result  of  which  we  believe 
that  we  have  now  got  level  with  this  terrible  threat;  and  with  the  constant  and 
unremitting  pressure  that  we  intend  to  apply  nowand  in  the  future,  and  in  the  further 
future,  whatever  may  be  the  constitutional  changes  in  view,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  freeing  Bengal  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  shameful  plagues  that 
have  devastated  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

So  remarkable  do  we  consider  the  achievements  of  the  responsible  authorities, 
military  and  civil,  that  as  a  special  mark  of  recognition  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
approved  of  the  immediate  conferment  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Sheldon  Hands  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  district 
magistrate  of  Chittagong,  and  Captain  Thomas  Ivor  Stevenson,  Second  Battalion 
8th  Gurkha  Rifles,  Military  Intelligence  Officer  in  the  Chittagong  district. 


Lessons  of  Difficult  Times. 

I  hope  I  have  now  said  enough  to  interest  hon.  Members  In  the  administration  and 
achievements  of  the  officials,  military  and  civil,  of  the  Government  of  India.  We 
have  all  been  passing  through  very  difficult,  times,  and  they  most  of  all,  especially  the 
junior  men  among  them,  who  have  been  living  and  working  in  remote  districts,  far 
away  from  contact  with  their  own  friends  and  ordinary  associations.  I  believe  we 
have  all  learned  useful  lessons  in  the  difficult  times  through  which  we  have  been 
passing.  I  remember  a  wise  observation  of  Emerson’s : — 

“  Bad  times  have  a  specific  value.  These  are  occasions  a  good  learner  would  not  miss.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  missed  the  lessons  of  these  difficult  times.  I  believe 
that  we  have  come  to  realise  more  clearly  than  ever  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  our  system  of  Indian  government.  Facing  these  difficulties,  the  officials  on  the 
spot  have  shown  themselves  truo  to  our  traditions  and  history,  and  I  can  claim, 
without  being  either  hypocritical  or  sanctimonious,  that  they  have  consistently  and 
continuously  been  guided  by  a  sense  of  moral  duty.  In  one  aspect  that  sense  of 
moral  duty  may  be  thought  to  have  been  a  weakness.  There  might  have  been  a 
temptation  to  them  and  to  us  to  follow  in  the  way  of  the  dictators,  to  smash  all 
opposition,  to  give  up  any  attempt  at  co-operation  and  ruthlessly  to  proceed  upon  the 
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road  of  autocracy.  That  is  not  the  line  that  has  been  taken  in  these  difficult  months 
by  the  Government  of  India  or  by  any  of  its  officials.  Simultaneously  with  our  rigid 
enforcement,  of  law  and  order  we  have  consistently  followed  the  path  of  co  operation 
with  our  friends  in  India,  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  administration  or  in  those 
other  fields  that  we  cannot  discuss  here  this  afternoon.  I  take  no  credit  for  any 
of  these  achievements  myself,  but  I  claim  that  the  record  that  I  have  exposed  to 
the  Committee  this  afternoon  is  a  fine  record.  It  is  a  well-deserved  testimonial  to 
the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose  with  which  these  men  have  faced  their  difficult 
problems.  I  claim  that  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  success  that  has,  so  far,  crowned 
their  efforts.  Two  thousand  years  ago  King  Asoka  set  up,  from  one  end  of  India  to 
another,  a  series  of  columns  each  bearing  this  inscription  :  — 

“  For  what  clo  I  talk.  No  other  end  than  this.  That  I  may  discharge  my  duty  to  the  living 
beings.” 

That  is  the  motto  of  our  administration  in  India.  Our  past  and  present  records 
justify  it.  Our  future  record  may,  if  we  are  just  and  wise,  still  further  euhanee  it. 


Extract  from  letter  from  Rev#  H.  G.  Howard,  Dated  -  Kodoli,  India, 

September  10,1954 


In  some  sections  of  India  where  there  have  been  mass  movements  among  the  out- 
castes  there  are  now  considerable  numbers  of  middle  caste  and  high  caste  Hindus 
becoming  Christians.  In  our  part  of  India  there  has  been  as  yet  no  such  movement 
among  the  middle  castes,  though  we  think  there  are  so  many  Marathas  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  that  if  a  few  will  take  the  lead  in  accepting 
Christ  and  enduring  what  persecution  there  may  result  many  others  sill  follow  them. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  young  man,  a  Brahman  doctor  trained  by  Dr,  Vail  in  the  Miraj 
Medical  School,  accepted  baptism  after  having  his  heart  filled  with  devotion  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Before  being  baptized  he  visited  his  home  in  South  India  to  tell 
his  brother  and  other  relatives  why  he  was  talcing  this  step  and  to  try  to  persuade 
them  too  to  accept  the  Saviour. 

Last  May  I  spent  a  week  in  Mahabaleshvar,  where  the  language  school  for  new 
missionaries  is  held.  On  the  way  there  a  Hindu  sitting  near  me  in  the  bus  asked 

me  where  I  was  going.  When  X  replied  he  said,  "You  will  see  Iiarshe  pandit  there, 

he  has  become  a  Christian. 11  I  answered,  "I  have  known  Mr*  Harshe  for  many  years; 
he  is  a  Poona  Brahman.  How  do  you  know  that  he  has  become  a  Christian?"  "I  read  it, 
he  replied,  "in  the  newspaper." 

On  my  arrival  there  I  learnt  that  Mr*  Harshe  had  been  baptized  on  the  preceding 
Saturday.  As  the  service  had  been  announced  beforehand  it  was  no  secret 
and  %  Harshe  received  ever  so  many  letters  from  people  who  urged  him  not  to  become 
a  Christian.  A  delegation  of  Brahmans  from  Poona  went  to  have  a  special  confer¬ 
ence  with  Mm  to  try  to  persuade  Mm  not  to  be  baptized.  When  they  found  out, 
however,  that  it  was  because  of  Ms  personal  convictions  that  he  was  talcing  the 
step  they  said  that  they  would  no  longer  try  to  dissuade  Mm.  An  Indian  queen 
wrote  him  that  she  supposed  he  was  becoming  a  Christian  because  he  was  probably, 
loaded  down  with  debt,  in  wMch  case  she  would  give  Mia  #5000  to  help  him  pay  Ms 
debts  and  to  keep  Mm  from  being  baptized.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  in  need 
of  money,  but  it  was  because  of  Ms  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that  ne  was  accepting 
baptism.  She  then  wrote  Mm  to  go  ahead  and  be  baptized.  Mr(  Harshe  said  that 

he  could  find  beautiful  passages  in  the  Hindu  sacred  books  as  he  could  find 

beautiful  passages  in  the  Bible;  but  he  could  not  find  in  the  Hindu. books  the 

power  he  had  found  in  Christ  and  it  was  because  of  his  having  experienced  the 

power  of  Christ  that  he  was  publicly  accepting  Him. 

Especially  interesting  in  connection  with  Ms  baptism  is  the  fact  that  Ms 
family  aid  not  disown  Mm.  His  two  sons,  young  men  fl  or  2  years  olct,  .ublished. 
a  letter  in  the  newspapers  stating  that  they  were  still  Hindus,  but  that  they  loved 
their  father  and  would  not  disown  him,  in  fact  they  honored  him  more  than  before 
because  of  Ms  acting  in  accordance  with  Ms  convictions.  Mr.  GsndM  then  wrote 
them,  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  attitude  toward  your  father..  If  you  find  in 
Hinduism  the  peace  you  need,  it  is  your  duty  to  remain  Hindus  in  spite  of  youi 
father’s  change  of  religion."  The  sons  however  are  sei'iously  considering  uneir 
duty  in  the  matter;  they  wish,  if  they  become  Christians,  to  do  so  nou  because 
their  father  has  become  a  Christian,  but  because  of  their  own  personal  conviction. 


-  2  - 


VJhea  the  family  returned  to  Poona  in  June  the  father  was  wondering  whether 
his  landlord  would  let  him  come  back  into  his  house,  a  house  in  the  raicist  of 
Brahman  neighbors.  The  landlord,  however,  when  he  met  him  embraced  him  and  said, 
"fou  have  been  my  friend  all  these  years;  you  are  still  my  friend."  Many  of 
the  neighbors  have  asked  for  Bibles  or  New  Testaments  as  they  say  they  want  to 
out  .that  it  is  in  these  books  that  has  attracted  Hr,  Harshe.  His  sons  said 
they  had  to  get  quite  a  supply  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  to  give  to  their 
inquiring  neighbors. 

Pray  that  Mr.  Hcrshe  may  be  strengthened  in  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  he  may  have  the  joy  of  seeing  his  wife  and  two  sons  and  daughter  accept  the 
Saviour,  and  that  they  may  be  usee  to  lead  others  openly  to  confess  the  Lord  Jesus, 
hen  I  saw  him  I  said,  "It  is  a  great  joy  to  greet  not  simply  a  friend  but  a 
.ian  brother."  He  replied,  "I  am  very  happy  ana  this  is  all  the  result  of 
prayer." 
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September  27,  1934 


The  Educational  Needs  of 
Village  Christians 

A  Notable  Conference 
Wm,  Dye, 

On  the  31st.  August  and  1st.  September  last, 
-eighteen  representatives  of  the  Christian  community 
met  in  conference  with  the  Hon.  Minister  for  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  P.,  Sir  Jawala  Pershad  Srivastava,  to 
consider  the  special  educational  needs  of  village  Chris¬ 
tians. 

In  addition  to  Sir  Jawala  Pershad  and  the  new 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  R.  Harrop  Esq.,  the 
following  were  present: 

Rai  Bahadur  N.  K.  Mukerji,  18,  Clive  Road, 
Allahabad; 

Mr.  E.  Ahmad  Shah,  M.L.C.,  Badshahbagh,  Luck¬ 
now, 

The  Right  Rev,  J.S.C.  Banerji,  Bishop’s  Kutir, 
Amritsar ; 

The  Rev.  Bishop  J.  R.  Chitambar,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Napier  Town,  Jubbulpore; 

The  Rev.  Canon  S.J.  Edwin,  C.M.S.,  Aligarh; 

The  Rev.  A.  Haider  Ali,  Baptist  Mission,  Baraut, 
Dist»  McGrut" 

The  Rev!  W.  Mac’hin,  Methodist  Mission,  Fyzabad; 

Mr.  E.C.  Bhatty,  Ewing  Christian  College,  Al¬ 
lahabad; 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  McBride,  C.M.S.,  Khatauli; 

Rev.  W.  Dve,  Ingraham  Institute,  Ghaziabad; 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Pickett,  D.D.,  37,  Cantonment  Rd., 
Lucknow, 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Wallace,  A.P.  Mission,  Mainpuri; 

Miss  M.  Elliot,  20,  Stanley  Road,  Allahabad; 

Mr.  S.C.  Chatterji,  Principal,  Christ  Church  Col¬ 
lege,  Cawnpore; 

Mr.  E.  V.  David,  Bar-at-Law,  Cawnpore; 

Mr  G  S.  Ingram,  C.M.S.,  Barhan,  district  Agra. 

The  Rev.  H.  Norman,  Catholic  Chaplain,  Meerut. 

We  were  specially  gratified  at  having  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  us,  as  the  conference 
was  thus  made  a  thoroughly  representative  gather- 

S  In  his  opening  address  to  the  Conference,  Sir 
Jawala  Pershad  referred  in  generous  terms  to  the 
fine  contribution  Christian  educational  agencies  had 
made  in  the  past,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  nation  in  its 
own  interests  can  afford  to  allow  any  section  ol  its 
people  to  be  permanently  backward  in  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  country;  and  assured  the  Conlerence 
that  Government  was  not  unmindful  of  its  obligations 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  smooth  the  path  of  pro¬ 
gress  for  any  such  backward  communities. 

The  Christian  representatives  met  together  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  days  immediately  preceding  those  of  the 
Conference,  and  after  thorough  discussion  formulated 
statements  setting  out  in  detail  the  disabilities  and 
needs  of  village  Christians  for  presentation  at  the 
Conference,  and  also  worked  out  thirteen  definite 
suggestions  whereby  these  needs  might  be  more 

adequate  ,y^t  necessary  that  the  group  on  whose 

behalf  the  Conference  had  been  called  should  be  ac¬ 
curately  defined.  ‘Christians’  are  excluded  from  the 
list  of  those  officially  known  as  Depressed  Classes, 
vet  it  is  clear  that  village  Christians  generally  do,  in 
actual  fact,  share  exactly  the  same  disabilities  as  the 
Depressed  Classes  and  stand  in  need  of  precisely  the 
same  special  assistance  for  fostering  education  among 
them.  The  suggestion  of  the  delegates  that  the  term 

‘Backward  Classes,’ suitable  qualified,  might  be  used 

(see  Proposal  I)  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  this 
term  is  already  officially  used  to  denote  certain  classes 
quite  distinct  socially  from  depressed  classes.  Final  y 
it  was  left  to  the  Department  to  suggest  a  suitable 
classification  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation 
and  be  free  from  any  danger  of  confusion  or  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  main  point,  however,  that  a  large  group 


of  village  Christians  exist  who  share  the  disabilities  ot 
the  recognized  Depressed  Classes,  and  need  the  same 
special  consideration,  was  made  perfectly  clear. 

Next,  a  statement  was  prepared  setting  out  clearly 
the  disabilities  to  which  village  Christians  are  subject. 
This  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Village  Christians  (and  those  of  city  mohallas) 
are  subject  to  all  the  general  disabilities  of  the 
Depressed  Classes,  such  as  untouchability,  exclu¬ 
sion  from  public  wells,  begari,  etc. 

There  are  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  using  common  schools. 

(a)  District  Boards  are  generally  indifferent 
in  securing  them  admission;  masters  may  be  either 
indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  their  admission  on 
account  of  their  own  personal  feelings,  their  social 
relations,  the  opposition  of  the  public  generally,  or 
the  inability  of  Christians  to  make  the  offering 
generally  given  by  others. 

Even  where  Christians  are  admitted,  they 
are  often  subjected  to  unfair  and  discouraging  dis¬ 
crimination,  either  by  being  compelled  to  sit  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  scholars,  being  given 
scant  attention,  or  by  being  bullied  by  other 
scholars.  Cases  have  been  known  where  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Christian  boys  has  precipitated  a  gener¬ 
al  strike  in  the  school. 

(c)  These  difficulties  of  obtaining  admission, 
unfair  discrimination  after  admission,  naturally 
result  in  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  both  of 
parent  and  child  to  attempt  to  use  the  common 
school. 

'd)  The  occupation  of  village  Christians  and 
their  low  economic  level  are  an  added  difficulty, 
children  being  compelled  to  work  and  make  their 
contribution  to  the  family  income  at  the  earliest 
possible  age.  By  children  attending  school  not 
only  is  this  added  income  lost,  but  added  expense 
in  the  way  of  fees  and  clothes  is  incurred. 

The  present  accentuation  of  communal  feeling- 
also  renders  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  small 
minority  community  to  secure  its  just  share  in 
public  facilities. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  gather  complete 
and  reliable  statistics  on  various  points,  but  the  final 
figures  were  very  incomplete  and  much  labour  was 
rendered  comparatively  useless.  It  was  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  use  some  figures  as  indications  and  fair  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  larger  whole.  Thus,  the  3,296  children  report¬ 
ed  as  attending  Missions  schools  shows  how  small  a 
proportion  are  getting  any  education  at  all,  and  the 
858  reported  as  reading  in  District  Board  Schools  shows 
that,  notwithstanding  a  welcome  change  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  the  opposition  to  Christians  reading  in  public 
schools  is  still  very  strong.  Selected  representative 
instances  were  also  given  showing  how  large  and 
general  had  been  the  decrease  in  grants-in-aid  given  to 
Christian  v'llage  schools. 

A  careful  statement  was  prepared  regarding 
separate  Christian  schools,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
we  ask  for  their- continuance  and  strengthening  for 
a  limited  transitional  period.  Extracts  from  the 
recently  published  Weir  Report  had  been  circulated 
and  carefully  considered.  We  recognized  the  justice 
of  the  severe  criticisms  Mr.  Weir  offers  of  small  in¬ 
efficient  one  teacher  schools,  often  communal  in  spirit, 
where  the  requisite  number  for  grant-in-aid  is  only 
obtained  by  crowding  into  class  A  and  B  numbers  of 
small  children  of  whom  but  a  small  fraction  ever  reach 
class  IV.  Such  schools  become  mere  creches,  are  of 
little  value  in  promoting  literacy,  and  do  much  to 
retard  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  generally. 
Mr.  Weir  has  boldly  suggested  the  closing  of  over 
2,000  of  such  schools  as  being  a  sheer  waste  of  public 
money.  We  would  advise  all  interested  in  village 
education  to  carefully  consider  the  Weir  Report,  which 
is  still  under  consideration  by  Government. 

The  Conference  expressed  hearty  agreement  with 
Government  in  their  ideal  of  larger  and  more  efficient 
schools  open  to  all  classes.  This  also  is  our  first 
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choice,  and  the  ideal  to  which  our  efforts  lead.  We 
further  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  separate 
schools  tend  to  duplication,  larger  expense,  and,  much 
more  important,  may  even  perpetuate  divisions  and 
stigmas  that  ought  to  be  removed.  In  view  however 
of  the  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christians 
using  common  schools  in  any  general  way  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  urged  that  special  help  be  given  to 
continue  and  strengthen  Christian  schools  for  a  limited 
transitional  period.  The  suggestion  is  in  no  way  pro¬ 
moted  by  communal  feeling,  but  is  a  frank  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  for  some  years  to  come  at  least 
separate  schools  alone  can  give  our  village  Christian 
children  any  adequate  opportunity  for  education. 
Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  entrance  to  common  schools  are  more 
acute  in  the  lower  classes,  separate  Christian  schools, 
by  tiding  children  over  their  initial  difficulties,  and 
also  by  fostering  a  more  general  desire  for  education, 
will  in  the  end  really  hasten  the  time  when  common 
schools  will  be  used  by  all.  The  request  was  also  made 
that  such  help  as  is  given  for  Christian  schools  should 
be  given  direct  from  Provincial  Funds. 

We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  Government  will 
give  our  schools  very  favourable  consideration,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  mere  multiplication  of  indifferent 
schools  in  any  way  approaching  the  type  castigated  by 
Mr.  Weir  will  make  little  appeal,  and  that  larger 
effectiveness  in  leading  to  the  achievement  of  literacy, 
and  also  in  ministering  to  the  all  round  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  young  life  of  the  groups  we  serve,  is 
necessary.  With  village  primary  education  generally 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  Christian  agencies  still  have 
a  fine  opportunity  for  taking  the  lead  with  an  effective 
well  balanced  programme,  especially  as  regards  female 
education  and  co-education.  One  of  the  proposals  was 
directed  to  giving  special  encouragement  to  schools 
enrolling  girls  as  scholars. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  much  of  what  is  desired 
is  already  provided  for  by  existing  rules :  but  the 
enforcement  of  those  rules  is  another  matter.  We 
were  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  common 
schools  by  depressed  class  children,  and  that  every 
assistance  would  be  given  where  cases  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Christian  children  were  reported.  This 
is  all  to  the  good,  but  there  is  the  deeper  difficulty 
that  in  view  of  the  multifarious  ways  in  which  adverse 
social  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  village 
Christians,  few  have  the  hardihood  to  bravely  insist  on 
their  rights. 

That  our  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
officer  to  investigate  the  difficulties  faced  by  Christians 
was  not  out  of  harmony  with  official  thinking  was  seen 
in  the  announcement  to  the  Conference  that  such  a 
special  officer  had  been  appointed  to  look  into  the 
special  needs  of  Depressed  Classes.  The  further 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  enforcement  of  present 
rules  might  be  greatly  helped  by  the  appointment 
of  non-official  visitors  with  the  necessary  educational 
qualifications. 

Other  proposals  were  made  in  connection  with 
remission  of  fees,  aid  for  night  schools,  special  bonuses 
to  teachers  successfully  passing  children  from  depress¬ 
ed  groups,  Government  inspection  of  unaided  schools, 
wider  latitude  in  the  enforcement  of  the  age-limit  rule, 
scholarships  for  boys  passing  into  middle  and  technical 
schools,  etc.  i  see  Proposals). 

We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  results  of 
the  Conference  will  be  both  beneficial  and  far-reaching. 
There  was  a  fine  sense  of  corporate  unity  the  Minister 
himself  commenting  on  the  business-like  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  carried  through  and  the  unanimity 
shown  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  That 
the  Conference  was  initiated  by  the  Indian  Christian 
Association  and  the  work  carried  through  with  such 
harmony  by  a  group  of  Indian  and  missionary  leaders 
augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  we  congratulate  Rai 
Bahadur  N.  K.  Mukerji  on  the  success  with  which  his 
efforts  have  been  crowned. 


WITNESS  September  27,  1934 

Proposals 

I 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  that 
the  following  definition  of  the  Backward  Classes 
amongst  Indian  Christians  be  adopted. 

Those  Indian  Christians  that  share  with  any  of  the 
Depressed  Classes  a  common  origin,  and  a  common 
residential  area  (mohalla,  etc.)  or  a  common  occupation, 
and  who  in  consequence,  are  subject  to  the  disabilities 
of  the  Depressed  Classes. 

II 

In  view  of  the  economic  and  social  disabilities  of 
Indian  Christians  belonging  to  the  Backward  Classes 
this  Conference  recommends  that  special  consideration 
be  accorded  to  them  on  the  following  lines: — 

1.  The  enforcement  of  the  existing  rules  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  admission  of  all  classes,  including  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  the  schools  of  local  authorities. 

2.  (a)  This  Conference  recommends  to  Government 
that  as  proposed  in  the  Report  of  the  Depressed  Classes 
and  Aboriginal  Tribes  Committee,  Bombay  Presidency, 
March,  1930,  the  following  principle  be  adopted:— 

‘  To  encourage  the  teacher  to  take  especial  interest  in 
such  children  rewards  should  be  given  to  the  class- 
teachers”.  We  suggest  that  these  should  be  based  on 
the  enrollment  of  children  of  the  Depressed  and  Back¬ 
ward  Classes  in  and  above  Class  I,  and  should  be  shared 
by  all  the  teachers  of  the  school  concerned. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  female  education: 
That  where  the  enrolment  in  an  aided  primary  school 
includes  not  fewer  than  five  girls  to  every  twenty 
pupils  enrolled,  the  grant  to  that  school  be  increased  by 
twenty  per  cent  from  the  funds  allocated  to  girls’  edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  Such  remission  of  fees  as  is  granted  to  Depress¬ 
ed  Classes. 

4.  Provision  for  night  schools.  Those  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  enabling  adolescents  that  have  already  attended 

school  to  attain  and  retain  literacy. 

III 

.  In  view  of  the  great  educational,  economic  and 
social  need  of  uplift  among  the  Backward  and  Depress¬ 
ed  Classes  in  the  United  Provinces  and  because  of  their 
large  numbers,  this  Conference  recommends  to  Govern¬ 
ment  to  form  a  special  department  for  their  uplift  as 
has  been  done  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies. 

IV 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  that 
an  officer  be  placed  on  special  duty  to  investigate  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christians  from  the  Backward 
Classes  obtaining  ordinary  educational  facilities,  and  to 
suggest  remedies.  This  Conference  also  recommends- 
that  non-official  visitors  with  the  requisite  educational 
qualifications,  including  Christians,  should  be  appointed 
to  visit  schools  and  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  Government. 

V 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  to 
appoint  a  certain  number  of  Christians  as  special  in¬ 
specting  officers  who  would  tour  and  inspect  schools, 
and  who  would  see  that  Christian  children  of  the  Back¬ 
ward  Classes  were  not  compelled  by  disregard  of 
Government  rules  to  suffer  the  disabilities  pointed  out 
in  the  Conference. 

VI 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  that 
in  areas  where  the  number  of  Christians  justifies  it,  a 
Christian  should  be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  of  the  local  body. 

VII 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  usual  to  grant 
recognition  to  unaided  vernacular  schools,  this  Confer¬ 
ence  recommends  to  Government  that  rules  be  framed 
for  the  recognition  of  unaided  vernacular  schools,  and 
that  if  recognized  they  be  inspected  by  the  vernacular 
inspecting  staff. 
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VIII 


This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  that 
since  primary  schools  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Christian  children  of  the  Backward  Classes 
cannot,  except  in  rare  instances,  employ  move  than  one 
teacher  each  because  of  the  number  of  Christian  fami¬ 
lies  and  of  other  families  willing  to  send  children  to 
the  school  is  not  enough  to  provide  sufficient  children 
to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  second  teacher,  insist¬ 
ence  on  two  teacher  schools  should  not  be  enforced  in 
the  near  future. 

IX 

Age  limit  for  pupils.  This  Conference  recommends 
to  Government  to  amend  Article  96  (6)  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Code  as  follows:  That  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
rule  inspectors  be  given  wider  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  exempting  pupils  who  are  from  the  backward  and 
depressed  classes. 

X 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  (a) 
to  provide  scholarships  for  Indian  Christian  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Backward  Classes  on  the  following  plan:— 

(1)  Amount.  Rs.  2  per  mensem. 

(2)  Duration.  To  be  tenable  for  three  years,  sub¬ 

ject  to  satisfactory  progress. 

(3)  Number.  In  each  district  where  the  number 

of  Indian  Christians  exceeds  otfe  thousand, 
one  scholarship  be  assigned  each  y  ear,  with 
an  additional  scholarship  to  be  assigned  an¬ 
nually  for  every  additional  1,000  Christians. 

(4)  Qualifications  of  scholarship  holders.  The 

scholarships  shall  be  assigned  to  boys  or 
girls  who  have  obtained  the  primary  certi¬ 
ficate  and  proposeto  study  in  middle  schools 
or  have  passed  middle  schools  and  propose 
to  study  in  technical  schools. 

(6)  To  instruct  the  District  Boards  that  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  scholarship  funds  sanctioned  under  Rule 
64  of  the  District  Board  Educational  Rules,  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  boy  or  girl  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  caste  or  community.  The  deputation  espe¬ 
cially  desires  to  emphasize  that  no  proposal  which  they 
are  putting  forward  for  special  treatment  for  the 
backward  classes  among  Indian  Christians,  necessary 
to  redress  their  legitimate  grievances  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  any  provision  made  for  boys  and  girls  drawn 
from  the  general  public. 

XI 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  that 
more  liberal  treatment  in  respect  of  grants-in-aid  be 
given  to  such  secondary  schools  as  serve  to  an  appreci¬ 
able  extent  children  drawn  from  the  Backward  Classes. 

XII 

In  view  of  the  large  share  that  Christian  agencies 
have  taken  in  the  past,  and  still  are  taking,  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  backward  classes,  and  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
cent  considerable  reduction  in  the  Christian  resources 
available  for  this  purpose,  this  Conference  recom¬ 
mends  that  special  recurring  grants-in-aid,  up  to  a 
limit  of  Rs.  15,000  be  made  available  from  Provincial 
Funds  for  Christian  primary  schools. 

XIII 

This  Conference  recommends  to  Government  that 
the  treasures  they  have  asked  for  should  be  put  in  force 
for  a  preliminary  period  of  five  years  in  the. hope  that 
after  such  period  common  educational  facilities  will  be 
more  generally  available  for  the  backward  classes. 

Impressions  of  the  Education 
Conference 

Bygone  who  was  there 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  to  be  a  member 


was  an  miutouut  -  - - , 

of  the  recent  Conference  of  Christians  with  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  of  the  United  Provinces,  held  at 


Lucknow.  There  was  much  hard  work  outside  the 
actual  conference ;  as  one  of  the  members  said  to 
Sir  Jwala  Srivastava,  when  the  conference  was  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  business-like  manner  in  which  they 
had  presented  their  proposals,  "We  washed  our  dirty 
linen  in  private,  sir."  Not  that  there  was  much  dirty 
linen,  but  the  conference  did  not  commit  the  mistake 
of  leaving  anything  to  be  argued  between  its  members 
when  it  met  in  public.  Rai  Bahadur  N.  K.  Mukerji  is 
much  to  be  congratulated  for  the  way  in  which  he 
arranged  for  the  previous  sessions  of  the  deputation. 
One  member  unable  to  be  present  both  at  these  and 
also  at  the  conference  itself  decided  that  better  work 
could  be  done  behind  the  scenes,  and  forwent  the  con¬ 
ference.  . 

I  was  struck  with  the  readiness  of  both  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Instruction  and  also  of  Sir  Jwala  to  listen 
sympathetically,  and  give  a  fair  hearing  to  proposals 
that  were  sometimes  at  first  not  very  pleasing  to  them. 
They  both  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  had 
open  minds,  and  were  able  to  come  to  a  definite  at¬ 
titude  on  most  of  the  subjects  brought  forward  with¬ 
out  that  undue  delay  that  characterises  irresolute  men. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  readiness  of  members  of  the 
conference  to  see  points  brought  forward  by  Sir  Jwala 
or  Mr.  Harrop,  and  to  give  way  or  at  least  to  be  con¬ 
ciliatory  without  that  struggling  for  every  last  point 
that  makes  some  conferences  and  committees  so  dull 
and  fatiguing. 

Whether  all  the  proposals  of  the  conference  will  be 
accepted  by  Government  after  a  detailed  examination 
is  open  to  doubt.  However,  it  seems  certain  that 
whatever  aid  is  given  to  Hindus  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  will  be  available  for  Christians.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  officials  of  District  and  Municipal  Boards 
have  taken  the  view  that  grants  for  these  classes  were 
not  available  for  Christians,  this  is  a  great  advance. 
This  also  is  true  that  for  the  first  time,  probably,  the 
heads  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  United 
Provinces  have  had  clearly  brought  to  their  notice 
the  very  real  disabilities  that  Christians  drawn  from 
the  out-caste  section  of  the  Hindu  population  suffer 
from.  It  would  be  wrong  in  this  place  to  outline  the 
proposals  of  the  conference,  and  also  unnecessary, 
since  they  will  eventually  be  published  by  authority, 
and  obtainable  by  the  public.  When  this  happens,  no 
doubt  the  columns  of  this  paper  will  contain  some  ac¬ 
count  of  them. 

One  difficulty  lies  ahead.  It  is  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  trained  vernacular  Christian  teachers.  Mis¬ 
sions  and  churches  have  not  paid  any  attention  to 
middle-school  education  in  the  vernacular.  The  two 
Christian  vernacular  training  schools  in  the  Provinces, 
at  Ghaziabad  and  Benares,  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  Christians  elegible,  as  having  passed  the  Ver¬ 
nacular  Final  Examination,  for  their  training  course. 
The  immediate  remedying  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  a 
matter  of  great  urgency.  We  ought  to  be  able  within 
the  next  few  years  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
well-trained  vernacular  teachers  for  our  Christian 
elementary  schools,  and  until  we  have  this  body  of 
Christian  men  so  trained,  our  schools  must  remain 
weak,  and  in  danger  of  sooner  or  later  forfeiting  Gov¬ 
ernment  support. 

It  was  cheering  to  some  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  perhaps  to  all,  to  feel  how  great  an  in¬ 
terest  is  now  taken  in  mass-movement  work,  and 
mass-movement  converts,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  Christian  community  of  the  United  Provinces. 
It  was  delightful  to  find  a  great  spirit  of  unity  between 
these  leaders  and  the  missionaries  whom  they  so  kindly 
invited  to  join  them,  so  kindly,  and  one  may  add,  so 
wisely.  For  it  must  be  recognised  that  it  was  natur¬ 
ally  largely  the  Indian  ministers  and  the  missionaries 
present  that  had  the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  the  disabilities  of  the  people  represented  by 
the  conference.  But  the  driving  power  behind  the 
conference,  the  power  that  was,  as  I  think,  alone  able 
to  secure  its  being  held,  and  to  obtain  the  ear  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  was  the  Indian  Christian  Association. 
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THE  INDIAN  WITNESS 


September  27,  1934 


Where  all  did  so  much,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
name  any  except  the  leader  of  the  deputation,  already 
mentioned.  The  meetings  were  cordial,  and  friendly, 
both  when  we  met  as  a  separate  body,  and  in  the 
meetings  with  the  Ministers  and  the  Director.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  was  a  great  thing  that  all  Christians,  Roman  as 
well  as  Protestant,  presented  a  united  front,  and  made 
united  demands.  Whatever  our  differences,  our  needs 
in  respect  of  education  are  the  same.  Honour  is  due 
to  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  was  much  fitter  for  a  hospital  bed  than  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  room,  but  yet  who  manfully  did  his  share  in  the 
work  that  required  to  be  achieved. 


Estimating  Gandhiji’s 
fluence 


In- 


Ralph  T.  Templin 

The  Indian  Witness,  bearing  the  description  of 
Gandhi’s  visit  to  Lucknow,  came  at  a  time  when  we 
were  having  extended  contacts  with  missionaries, 
recently  returned  from  India,  who  gave  us  a  very 
different  impression.  While  they  had  nothing  specific 
against  Gandhi  or  his  movement,  they  reported  that 
he  had  lost  his  following  and  seemed  therefore  to  be 
discredited  by  his  own  people.  They  interpreted  this 
to  mean  the  awakening  of  intelligent  India  to  the  fact 
that  Gandhi  was  never  consistent  or  his  doings  other 
than  superb  showmanship.  This  impression  of  Gandhi 
and  his  movement  is  not  new.  Indeed,  since  last 
November  I  have  traced  this  impression  all  over  Michi¬ 
gan  wherever  returned  missionaries  have  gone.  Your 
picture,  and  numerous  other  press  accounts  which  come 
from  India  seem  to  indicate  that  Gandhi  does  still  have 
a  following  and  one  is  puzzled  to  know  what  to  believe 
or  whether  to  believe  any  thing  at  all. 

I  am  concerned  about  such  statements  but  not  for 

Gandhi’s  or  India’s  sake.  In  all  reason  ableness,  what  is 
America  to  think  of  missionaries  who  make  such  an¬ 
nouncement  with  evident  joy,  as  if  in  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy?  Is  not  such  talk  likely  to  prove  a  boomerang? 

I  find  already  pertinent  questions  being  raised  in 
Methodist  circles  such  as  the  following:  Do  these 
missionaries  really  believe  that  a  great  leader  is  actu¬ 
ally  discredited  by  the  loss  of  his  following?  If  so 
with  Gandhi,  do  they  find  that  is  cause  to  rejoice?  If 
so,  why?  On  what  grounds  do  they  make  their  sweep¬ 
ing  statements  that  Gandhi  has  lost  his  following?  Is 
it  not  strange  that  missionaries  seem  least  to  favour  his 
movement  at  the  very  time  when  Gandhi  seems  definite¬ 
ly  to  have  turned  from  a  political  to  a  moral  struggle, 
and  that,  the  movement  for  removing  untouchability? 
If  Gandhi  really  accomplished  something  for  untoucha¬ 
bility  within  Hinduism,  would  they  be  happy  about  that 
or  would  they  call  down  fire  from  heaven?  And  what 
of  the  inconsistency  charge?  When  did  Christianity 
become  a  defense  of  consistency?  Does  Gandhi  be¬ 
come  more  inconsistent  as  his  movement  becomes  more 
moral  in  significance?  The  Church  at  home  is  asking 
searching  questions  about  missions  as  never  before. 
In  the  eleven  districts  and  226  towns  by  actual  count 
where  I  have  carried  specific  cultivation,  people  wanted 
to  know  the  truth  about  the  mass  movements,  how  they 
relate  to  untouchability  and  what  Gandhi  proposes  to 
do  for  the  untouchable,  and  the  relation  to  the  Christian 
movement  in  India.  They  are  puzzled  when  mission- 
arise  seem  not  to  favour  this  phase  of  his  work  when 
our  own  work  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  removal 
of  that  same  untouchability.  The  missionary  has  his 
case  for  the  mass  movement  but  it  seems  to  me  he  does 
only  injury  to  it  when  he  reveals  disapproval  of  this 
other  movement.  .  , 

The  removal  of  untouchability  is  still  in  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  India.  It  is  now  going  on  outside  as  well  as 
inside  Christianity.  No  one  knows  just  what  it 
will  come  to  in  either  case.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
significance  of  Gandhi’s  movement  for  that  removal 


when  I  say  that,  however  it  may  come  to  India,  it  will 
stand  in  history  as  probably  the  gieatest  miracle  ever 
performed  in  the  power  of  Christ.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  neither  Gandhi  nor  his  movement,— mind  you,  of 
course,  a  Hindu  leader  of  a  predominantly  Hindu  follow- 
ingj — could  have  come  into  being  in  the  same  time  and 
manner,  but  for  Christianity  and  what  it  had  done  in 
the  direction  of  that  same  removal.  Christ  rebuked 
his  own  followers  because  of  unfriendliness  toward 
outsiders  who  wrought  holy  works  in  his  name.  God 
works  in  mysterious  ways.  Certainly  the  teeth-gnash- 
ing  attitude  cannot  be  Christian!  . 

Gandhi  is  not  consistent?  Well,  what  of  it?  Who 
is?  The  more  limited  one’s  horizon  the  easier  it  is,  of 
course,  for  one  to  be  consistent.  I  suppose  that  is 
what  Emerson  meant  when  he  said  that  consistency 
was  the  hobgoblin  of  weak  minds.  Gandhi  could  have 
met  the  requirements  of  the  strictest  construction  of 
consistency  if  he  has  narrowed  his  programme  down  to 
any  one  issue  and  held  to  that  alone.  But  Gandhi 
chose  to  lead  the  most  comprehensive  movement  for 
human  liberty  the  worid  has  yet  known.  Others  had 
simple  issues,— slavery,  serfdom.  But  this  ;s  all-in¬ 
clusive.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  interpret 
Gandhi  in  terms  only  of  a  political  struggle.  No  form 
of  slavery  to  which  man  could  be  bound  has  been  omit¬ 
ted  from  its  programme. 

I  should  have  said  there  is  one  other  movement 
even  more  comprehensive,  when  rightly  understood, 
which  goes  even  deeper  into  the  essential  spirit.  That 
is  the  movement  which  Christ  launched.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  He  too  seemed  inconsistent  to  His  own  day.  So 
clearly  did  He  stand  against  established  orthodoxy  of 
state  and  church  that  the  nationalists  joyously  acclaim¬ 
ed  Him  leader.  But  He  said,  “Render  unto  Ctesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s.”  They  condemned  Him  bit¬ 
terly  for  His  inconsistency,  because  they  did  not  know 
what  He  meant  by  ‘kingdom.’  He  was  inconsistent,  to 
their  understandings,  but  that  very  inconsistency  was 
the  certain  measure  of  His  greatness.  After  all  what  are 
the  signs  of  greatness?  There  is  a  strange  passage  in 
the  gospels  where  you  find  just  a  little  apart  three 
statements  concerning  Christ:  ‘‘Tnere  arose  a  great 
controversy  concerning  Him  . .  some  wanted  to 

arrest  Him . but  no  one  could  touch  Him.”  Add  to 

that  the  statement,  “They  forsook  Him,”  and  you  have 
a  most  striking  analysis.  The  point  is  greatness,  true 
or  false,  is  something  you  cannot  touch.  If  it  is  false, 
it  is  self-destructive.  If  it  is  true,  all  opposition  will  be 
broken  against  it.  One  does  well  to  study  greatness 
critically,  but  to  belittle  greatness  is  but  to  belittle  one¬ 
self.  An  unthinking  attitude  can  do  no  one  a  service, 
least  of  all  ourselves. 


Indianization  of  Services  in 
Indian  Churches 

(  Concluded ) 

E.  W.  Lall 

Another  important  task  which  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  is  that  of  writing  the  gospel  story  in  verse  in 
the  simple  dialect  of  the  province,  with  suitable  music, 
such  as  is  used  for  singing  the  Ramayana,  Alakhand, 
and  other  stories.  Attempts  should  also  be  made  to 
get  hold  of  and  write  in  notation,  tunes  used  particularly 
in  villages.  In  the  U.  P.  there  are  some  special  tunes 
to  which  villagers  sing  seasonal  songs,  like  Baramasa, 
and  Holi  festivals  songs,  as  in  Cawnpore;  and  round 
about  Muttra  they  have  some  very  popular  tunes  for 
their  folksongs.  Other  places  have  their  own  tunes 
to  which  they  sing  their  special  songs.  These  may  be 
utilised  for  the  village  preacher’s  work.  This  kind  of 
preaching  will  be  very  interesting,  and  attract  crowds 
of  people  to  the  place  of  preaching.  The  method  will 
be  to  sing  a  few  verses  of  the  story,  if  possible,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  some  Indian  musical  instrument,  to 
play  which  one  of  the  audience  may  be  invited  as  is 
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LESLIE  D.  WEATHERHEAD,  M.A. 


Just  Out 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LIFE.  By  Leslie  D.  Weather- 
head.  Rs.  3-12. 

‘(1)  I  want  to  write  a  book  on  Psychology  that  is  entertaining  and  popular 
and  yet  accurate,  which  ordinary  folk  will  read,  and  which  will  suggest  to 
them  ways  of  becoming  the  masters  of  their  lives,  ways  of  escaping  some 
pitfalls,  and  climbing  out  of  others.  (2)  I  am  appalled  by  the  number  of 
people  who  have  nervous  breakdowns  which  ought  not  to  happen.  They 
need  not  happen  if  mental  hygiene  were  as  well  known  as  physical  hygiene, 
and  if  the  causes  of  mental  conflict  were  laid  bare.  (3)  I  also  want  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  new  and  closer  co-operation  with  the  medical  profession.  There  is 
a  future  for  4  Spiritual  Healing  ’  but  it  must  be  in  obedience  to  scientific 
method  and  yet  include  religion  and  psychology.  These  three  things  my 
new  book  is  out  to  promote.* 

DISCIPLESHIP.  Paper,  Re.  1-14. 

Mr.  Weatherhead’s  books  have  an  enormous  circulation  throughout  the 
world,  and  his  latest  book  is  one  of  the  best  that  he  has  written.  It  has  an 
added  interest  for  some  people  because  it  deals  with  the  aspects  of  the 
Christian  life  which  have  been  emphasised  by  the  Oxford  Group  Movement. 
It  is  full  of  wise  and  sympathetic  counsel  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  how  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  everyday  living.  These  are 
some  of  the  topics  dealt  with:  Surrender,  Sharing,  The  Quiet  Time,  Guid¬ 
ance,  Restitution,  Witness. 

HIS  LIFE  AND  OURS.  Rs.  3-12. 

For  all  who  love,  or  want  to  love,  the  adventure  we  call  life.  For  all  who  want  to  live  again  His  life  in  theirs 
For  the  depressed  and  despairing,  for  the  valiant  and  the  brave.  For  all  who  want  to  come  up  on  deck  again  and 
face  life  anew  with  steady  eyes,  a  quiet  heart  and  cool  nerves. 


How  Can  I  Find  God?  The  Westminster  Books.  Rs.  2-4. 

The  book  opens  with  a  prologue,  ‘Do  we  really  want  to  find  Him  ?’  The  author  recognises  that  God  is  seek¬ 
ing  for  us  with  far  greater  passion  than  we  can  be  said  to  be  seeking  Him.  The  first  thing  to  discover,  therefore, 
is  the  nature  of  the  particular  shelter  in  which  we  are  hiding  from  God.  This  task  occupies  the  first  half  of  the 
book.  We  are  then  led  to  understand  what  finding  God  means  and  involves,  and  that  God  can  only  be  found 
fully  by  man  in  a  personal  experience  of  Christ. 

After  Death.  A  popular  statement  of  the  Christian  view  of  life  beyond  the  grave.  Third  edition.  Revised 
Rs.  2-10. 

Psychology  in  Service  of  the  Soul.  With  Forewords  by  Dr.  Eric  S.  Waterhouse  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
Telling,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Leeds  University.  Rs.  2-10. 

Subjects  dealt  with  are:  Psycho-Religious  Healing,  Meaning  of  Dreams,  Auto-Suggestion,  Confession,  Un 
conscious  Motives,  Hypnosis,  Mental  and  Spiritual  Factors  in  Fatigue,  The  Harnessed  Instincts,  The  Curse  and 
Cure  of  Impure  Thoughts,  Fear  and  Funk,  and  the  Soul’s  Urge  to  Completeness. 


Jesus  and  Ourselves.  Rs.  2-10. 

Underlying  every  page  is  the  deep  consciousness  of  the  author,  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S 
(Hon.),  C.F.,  that  ‘the  profound  love,  hunger,  and  reverence  for  Jesus  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  Men  and 
women  who  “have  no  use  for  religion,”  dislike  parsons,  and  are  confused  by  ritual  and  bewildered  by  theology, 
are  attracted  to  Jesus.’ 


The  Transforming  Friendship.  Rs.  2-10. 

With  the  skill  of  a  trained  psychologist  and  the 
tender  touch  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Leslie  D.  Weather¬ 
head,  M.A.,  in  this  book  about  Jesus  and  ourselves, 
lays  bare  our  deepest  longing  in  these  modern  days. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

Prayer  for  India 

Prayer  is  a  standing  Christian  duty  ‘Men  ought  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint,’  saith  the  Scripture — but  while  the 
obligation  is  readily  recognized  the  will  to  observe  it  is  often 
defeated  by  the  tendency  to  faint  that  invades  even  the  most 
alert  Christian  spirit.  Let  us  pay  heed  therefore  to  the  note  of 
urgency  that  comes  from  time  to  time  to  rally  the  faithful  to 
prayer.  It  may  be  the  new  occasion  that  teaches  the  new  dut\ 
and  stimulates  the  old,  the  perplexing  problem  whose  solution 
passes  the  wit  of  man,  or  the  opportunity  that  comes  disguised 
as  crisis.  We  hear  this  note  of  urgency  today.  Matters  of  serious 
moment  alike  to  India,  the  British  Empire  and  the  world  are 
under  discussion  and  decisions  of  far-reaching  consequence  are 
pending.  At  such  a  time  it  is  incumbent  on  all  Christians  to 
wait  humbly,  unitedly  and  expectantly  upon  God. 

We  welcome  the  action  of  Church  leaders  in  the  British 
Isles,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  have 
recently  issued  a  Call  to  Prayer  for  India.  Their  appeal,  which 
has  been  widely  quoted  in  the  British  and  Indian  press,  lies 
primarily  to  the  Christians  of  the  British  Isles;  but  the  purpose 
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of  it  will  touch  a  responsive  chord  everywhere.  It  is  an 
impressive  reminder  that  the  things  that  affect  the  peace  of 
India  affect  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  the  making  and  ordering 
of  constitutions  call  for  more  than  human  skill,  that  ‘Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.’  The 
destinies  of  a  great  people  concern  not  only  statesmen  and 
politicians;  they  concern  all  good  citizens,  and  still  more  they 
concern  God.  We  therefore  invite  our  Christian  brethren  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  their  brethren  in  the  West  and  give 
themselves  to  instant  and  continued  intercession.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  his  friends  enter  this  plea: 

India  is  present  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people  today  in  a  degree 
that  is  new  in  our  time.  Though  the  interest  is  focussed  in  the  main  upon 
political  issues,  and  therefore  omits  most  of  bidian  life  from  its  range ,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  rising  importance  of  India,  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  India,  and  the  duty  of  Britain  in  regard  to  India,  hold  the 
attention  of  great  numbers  of  British  men  and  women. 

This  new  awareness  should  of  itself  lead  to  more  prayer  for  India. 
But  when  we  consider  the  facts  of  the  Indian  situation  we  are  impelled  to 
prayer,  not  by  interest  and  knowledge  alone,  but  by  a  deeper  realization  of 
our  common  human  need. 

The  appeal  draws  attention  to  the  difficult  issues  that  beset 
the  Indian  scene,  the  opposing  forces  at  work,  the  suspicions 
that  seem  to  deepen  rather  than  lessen,  the  cleavages  in  honest 
opinion,  the  disappointed  hopes,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion  at  once  adequate,  honourable  and  acceptable.  The  conclusion 
is  inevitable: 

But  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom  to  command  success.  Our  hope  lies  in 
the  grace  and  power  of  God.  If  we  believe  in  the  operation  of  God  in 
human  affairs,  surely  we  must  hold  that  He  has  some  good  end  to  which 
the  long  continued  contact  of  the  two  peoples  is  to  lead.  We  need  to  pray 
most  earnestly  that  God’s  will  may  be  done,  and  that  in  no  formal  way, 
as  those  who  use  a  familiar  and  well-worn  phrase,  but  literally  and  with 
great  insistence.  We  must  ask  that  there  may  be  that  change  in  the 
temper  of  men  through  which  God  can  work.  For  no  skill  of  man  can 
bring  peace  to  India  or  Great  Britain  or  to  any  other  country  but  only 
the  will  of  God. 

But  there  are  many  omens  of  hope  in  the  Indian  sky. 
Movements  athrob  with  new  lite  are  on  foot;  a  new  day  is 
breaking  for  the  disinherited,  the  peasant  is  awake  and  on  the 
march,  women  are  coming  into  their  own,  the  social  reformer  is 
abroad  with  new  authority,  and  the  will  to  communal  peace. 
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although  persistently  thwarted,  refused  to  accept  defeat.  1  he 
Call  takes  note  of  these  things  as  it  ends : 

This  call  to  prayer  is  issued  therefore  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help 
those  who,  in  all  denominations  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  pray¬ 
ing  for  India,  to  pray  with  greater  unity  of  spirit.  It  must  be  continued 
and  insistent  prayer,  for  the  great  issues  which  are  being  worked  out  are 
not  to  be  settled  in  a  day.  Above  all,  let  us  seek  in  prayer  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  people  of  India,  trying  to  see  our  common  need  through 
their  eyes  as  well  as  our  own,  remembering  the  multitudes  who  are  in 
prayer  for  their  country,  and  knowing  that  the  living  purposes  of  God  are 
for  them  and  for  us  alike. 

There  are  Churches  in  India  where  Christians  meet  once  a 
week  ‘to  pray  for  the  country.’  This  is  well,  for  there  is  virtue 
in  united  intercession;  but  the  present  perplexing  situation 
calls  for  the  earnest  prayers  of  all  Christian  people.  This  is  an 
occasion  when  all  must  pray.  The  measure  now  being  debated 
in  the  British  Parliament  is  fraught  with  imponderable  conse¬ 
quences  for  India,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  many  of  its 
provisions  have  given  rise  to  genuine  differences  of  opinion  both 
in  India  and  in  Britain.  The  way  of  peace  and  understanding 
has  yet  to  be  found.  Communal  jealousies  and  suspicions  baffle 
the  efforts  of  leaders  to  settle  them,  and  to  many  eager  watchers 
the  future  appears  dark  and  obscure.  More  than  at  any  other 
time,  we  need  to  wait  upon  God  that  He  may  guide  and  over¬ 
rule  present  events  and  plans  for  the  good  of  India  and  the 
fulfilment  of  His  own  eternal  purpose  for  her  peoples.  But 
while  there  is  prayer  there  is  hope.  ‘For  this  cause  I  bow  my 
knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  fellowship 
with  our  friends  in  the  British  Isles  let  us  pray: 

That  the  different  elements  in  Indian  life  may  be  brought  together; 
and  that  there  may  be  a  growing  sense  of  national  unity  among  her 
people. 

That  those  in  whose  hands  the  direction  of  policy  will  be  placed,  both 
in  the  Provinces  and  at  the  Centre,  may  use  their  new  powers  for  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  in  India. 

That  the  Viceroy  and  Governors  of  Provinces,  and  all  upon  whom , 
during  the  period  of  transition,  great  responsibilities  will  lie,  may  have  a 
single  eye  to  India's  welfare  and  a  sensitive  regard  for  her  national  honour. 

Church  History  Association 

We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  recently  formed  Church 
History  Association  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  We  see  in  it 
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the  happy  consummation  of  many  hopes  and  we  congratulate 
the  enthusiastic  group  of  scholars  in  Bengal  to  whose  initiative 
the  Association  owes  its  existence.  The  need  for  such  an 
Association  had  long  been  recognized  and  the  visit  of  the  Church 
History  Deputation  to  India  in  the  winter  of  1931—32  accentu¬ 
ated  it;  but  not  until  now  has  it  been  possible  to  do  anything 
tangible.  The  Association  has  made  a  good  beginning  and  we 
foresee  for  it  a  future  of  increasing  usefulness.  Many  congenial 
tasks  await  it.  In  the  engaging  field  of  historical  research  rich 
material  awaits  discovery  and  recognition;  the  preservation  of 
precious  records  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Church 
History  are  other  duties  to  which  the  members  will  naturally 
turn.  We  may  now  hope  that  at  long  last  the  much  desired 
History  of  the  Christian  Movement  in  India  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  Association  deserves  a  large  membership  and  we  warmly 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  The  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Abraham,  M.A.,  The  College,  Serampore,  Bengal.  He  will 
gladly  give  further  information. 

Traffic  in  Women 

May  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  is 
printed  in  the  Reports  section  of  this  number  about  an  impor¬ 
tant  conference  held  in  London  in  July  last  on  this  subject? 
Traffic  in  Women  in  the  East  for  immoral  purposes  is  now 
engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
the  League  can  take  effectively  steps  to  meet  this  evil  only  with 
the  co-operation  of  governments  and  the  public.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene  in  India  is  now  seeking  to 
enlist  the  active  co-operation  in  this  matter  of  the  Provincial 
and  Central  Governments  in  India  and  of  religious  and  social 
reform  organizations.  Christian  Missions,  too,  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  work.  The  Association’s  representative  in 
India,  Miss  Meliscent  Shephard,  has  her  headquarters  at  27, 
Brakhamba  Road,  New  Delhi.  Missionaries  and  others  interested 
in  this  question  passing  through  or  visiting  Delhi  will  find  a 
welcome  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Association.  Miss  Shephard 
will  be  glad  to  meet  any  such,  give  information  about  the  work, 
show  literature  available  on  the  subject  and  discuss  topics  related 
to  this  much  needed  work  of  social  reform. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA 

III 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  V.  S.  AZARIAH,  D.D. 

ANOTHER  factor  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  three  centuries  was  the  witness  of  life.  The  high 
moral  standard  achieved  by  the  Church  corporately,  and  the 
changed  lives  of  Christians  individually,  constituted  a  most  com¬ 
pelling  evidence  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion.  ‘We  are 
witnesses  of  these  things,’  said  the  Apostles,  ‘and  so  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  whom  God  has  given  to  them  that  obey  Him.’  The 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  evidenced  by  the  divine  power 
manifested  in  the  transformation  of  character. 

This  continued  beyond  the  apostolic  age.  ‘During  the  third 
century,’  says  Harnack,  ‘the  mission  of  Christianity  was  being 
prosecuted  in  a  different  way  from  that  followed  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  There  were  no  longer  any  regular  mission¬ 
aries _ and  the  propaganda  was  a  sort  of  steady  fermenting 

process,  expanding  from  the  centres  it  had  already  occupied. 
The  personal  manifestation  of  the  Christian  life  led  to  imitation. 

One  element  in  that  Christian  life  was  moral  purity.  It  was 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  early  writers  that  ethical  demands 
occupied  the  front  rank  in  Christian  teaching,  and  it  was  said  of 
the  Christian  communities  that  they  ‘sought  to  regulate  their 
common  life  by  principles  of  the  strictest  morality,  tolerating  no 
unholy  members  in  their  midst,  and  well  aware  that  with  the 
admission  of  immorality,  their  very  existence  at  once  ceases. 
‘Those  who  are  despised,’  says  Origen,  ‘for  their  ignorance  and 
set  down  as  fools  and  abject  slaves  no  sooner  commit  themselves 
to  God’s  guidance  by  accepting  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  than,  so  far 
from  defiling  themselves  by  licentious  indulgences  or  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  shameless  passion,  they— in  many  cases— keep  themselves 
in  act  and  in  thought  in  a  state  of  virgin  purity.’  Justin  in  his 
Apology  devotes  lengthy  sections  to  the  moral  principles  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  to  prove  that  these  were  observed  by  Christians.  He 
declares  that  the  steadfastness  of  Christians  convinced  him  of  their 

1  Acts  5 :  32.  2 3  . Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  87.  4  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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purity,  and  these  impressions  decided  him  to  go  over  to  the  faith. 
Tatian  mentions  ‘the  excellence  of  the  moral  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  conversion.  One  proof 
that  the  Apologists  always  gave  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  was 
that  goodness  among  Christians  was  not  an  empty  claim  or  a 
pale  ideal  but  a  power  actually  exercised  in  life.1  ‘Among  us, 
says  an  early  writer,  ‘are  uneducated  folk,  artisans,  and  old 
women  who  are  utterly  unable  to  describe  the  value,  of  our 
doctrines  in  words,  but  who  attest  them  by  their  deeds. 

Even  enemies  bore  testimony  to  the  Christians’  purity  of 
life.  While  Lucian  calls  Christians  credulous  fanatics,  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  them  as  people  of  a  pure  life,  of 
devoted  love  and  of  a  courage  equal  to  death  itself.  Celsus  in 
all  his  bitter  criticisms  of  Christians  never  said  a  word  against 
the  moral  conduct  of  Christians.  Pliny  told  the  Emperor 
Trajan  that  he  had  been  ‘unable  to  prove  anything  criminal  or 
vicious  on  the  part  of  Christians  during  all  his  examination  of 
them  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  their  gatherings 
was  to  make  themselves  more  conscientious  and  virtuous, 
it  any  wonder  that  such  an  exemplary  life  won  notable  converts 
in  all  ranks  of  life? 

The  love  of  the  Christians  to  one  another  was  also  a  great 
attraction.  ‘  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,’  the  Lord  had  said.  Christians 
exemplified  this  everywhere  in  actual  life.  The  new  language  on 
the  lips  of  Christians  was  said  to  be  the  language  of  love;  ‘it 
was  more  than  a  language,  it  was  a  thing  of  power  and  action. 
Tertullian’s  words  are  well  known:  “‘Only  look,  how  they  love 
one  another,”  said  the  pagans  of  Christians  (they  themselves 
being  given  to  mutual  hatred).  “Look,  how  they  are  prepared  to 
die  for  one  another!”  (they  themselves  being  readier  to  kill  each 
other).’  Such  love  within  the  community  was  a  powerful  witness 
in  that  age  and  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  non-Christians. 

Their  honesty  was  another  marked  feature  of  their  lives. 
‘Christians,’  sums  up  Harnack,  ‘opposed  covetousness,  greed  and 
dishonesty  in  business  life;  they  attacked  mammon  worship  in 
every  shape  and  form.  They  also  combated  all  double-dealing  and 
falsehood.’4  In  that  age  of  social  corruption  and  mutual  distrust, 

Christians  won  by  their  exemplary  life  of  rectitude. _ _ 

- -  .an  :i  ^  oil  4  Ibid.,  p.  208. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  207. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  209. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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Purity,  love  and  honesty  were  the  three  lines  along  which 
Christians  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  them  and 
won  their  victories  in  the  Roman  world.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  when  Christians  were  no  longer  what  they 
had  previously  been,  Christian  Churches  exhibited  a  moral  purity 
higher  than  any  known  in  the  heathen  world,  and  wielded  a 
powerful  influence  and  fascination  for  people  of  that  age. 
Christianity  conquered  by  the  witness  of  life  thus  vigorous  \ 

expressed  by  its  followers.  , 

The  lesson  for  India  is  obvious.  While  the  Word  of  God 
can  by  its  own  innate  power  commend  itself  to  outsiders  as  long 
as  there  is  no  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  as  soon  as  a 
community  is  formed  calling  itself  Christian,  the  movement 
depends  for  its  success  on  the  message  incarnated  in  the  life  o 
those  who  have  accepted  it.  When  the  spoken  or  written  word 
is  confirmed  demonstrably  as  embodied  in  life,  its  power  is 
irresistible.  The  evangelization  of  India  depends  not  only  on  the 
faithful  proclamation  of  the  message  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  also  on  the  witness  given  by  the  life  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  In  areas  where  a  Church  has  come 
into  being,  the  success  of  the  gospel  enterprise  stands  or  falls  on 
the  proof  afforded  by  the  life  of  that  Church,  however  small  it 
may  be,  and  from  whatever  strata  of  society  the  converts  may 

have  been  drawn.  ,  .. 

Can  we  say  that  the  witness  borne  by  the  life  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  in  all  parts  of  India  has  a  fascination  for  outsiders?  Do  we 
exhibit  such  a  strikingly  high  standard  of  purity,  love  and 
honesty  that  our  non-Christian  brethren  not  only  acknowledge 
it,  but  are  attracted  to  the  faith  by  it?  Does  the  personal  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Christian  life  lead  to  imitation,  acceptance  and 

following  ? 

Does  the  Indian  Church  as  a  whole  present  before  non- 
Christian  India  those  qualities  that  are  palpably  lacking  in  Indian 
communal  and  national  life?  Does  the  Christian  community 
stand  out  by  its  unity,  selflessness,  and  service,  as  contrasted 
with  the  communal  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  self-seeking  o 
caste-ridden  India?  Do  we  stand  for  an  uncompromising  moral 
purity  of  home  life,  and  clean  and  uncorrupt  hands  in  public  life. 

If  not,  why  not?  Is  it  possible  that  sometimes  we  have  been 
more  anxious  to  extend  the  gospel  to  outsiders  than  to  bring 
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those  already  gathered  in  to  a  higher  standard  of  conduct  and 
godliness? 

Is  it  possible  that  before  we  may  expect  any  large  expansion 
of  Christianity  in  many  a  mission  station,  town  or  rural  congre¬ 
gation,  there  must  come  a  revival  of  religion— not  necessarily 
one  which  may  manifest  itself  through  ecstacies,  visions  and 
miraculous  signs — but  one  which  brings  with  it  an  honest 
separation  from  all  sin,  a  casting  away  of  all  that  is  impure, 
dishonest,  and  unforgiving  and  a  fresh  self-dedication  of  all  we 
are  and  have  to  the  Crucified  Saviour  and  His  matchless  love? 

When  those  that  had  believed  in  Ephesus  came  ‘confessing 
and  declaring  their  deeds,’  the  heathen  brought  out  their  books 
of  magic  and  burnt  them.  ‘So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  prevailed.’  Is  it  possible  that  that  is  what  is  wanted 
in  your  station  and  mine? 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
IN  MADRAS 
I 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  W.  RANSON 

IN  the  March  number  of  this  Review  a  brief  summary  of 
recent  developments  in  the  Christian  Social  Movement  in 
the  West  was  given,  which  indicated  the  great  increase  in 
effectiveness  which  had  resulted  from  concentrated  study  and  co¬ 
operative  effort.  The  Christian  Social  Movement  in  India— in 
so  far  as  there  is  anything  that  can  be  described  as  a  movement — 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  have  not  yet  achieved  a  united 
Christian  witness  on  social  questions,  and  there  is  little  evidence 
of  any  sustained  interest  in  the  Church  s  task  of  social  redemp¬ 
tion  or  any  well-defined  policy  regarding  the  changing  social 
situation.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  where  individuals  and 
organizations  work  in  isolation  and  without  the  stimulus  and 
strength  which  an  efficiently  co-ordinated  Christian  Social 
Movement  might  give.  The  Editor  has  asked  for  a  description 
of  one  such  isolated  effort,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  more 
than  local  interest  and  that  the  sharing  of  a  united  experience 
in  this  immense  field  with  its  ‘endless  multiplication  of  needs 
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and  sadness,’  may  help  towards  a  fuller  co-ordination  ol  Christian 
social  effort  throughout  the  country. 

The  Past 

Triplicane  is  a  densely  populated  area  in  the  south  eastern 
section  of  Madras  City.  Right  in  the  centre  of  it  stands 
Parthasarathy  Kovil — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  temples 
in  Madras.  The  presence  of  this  great  Vaishnavite  shrine  has 
meant  that  until  comparatively  recently  Triplicane  was  a  more 
or  less  exclusive  Brahmin  locality.  It  is  still  predominantly 
Brahmin,  though  the  rigidity  of  the  old  exclusiveness  is  tending 
to  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  modern  conditions. 
Triplicane  possesses  the  added  distinction  of  being  the  most 
literate  division  in  the  municipal  area,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  University  and  several  of  the  big  colleges 
and  hostels  ensures  the  presence  of  a  large  student  population 
It  is  in  a  sense  the  home  of  the  rising  intelligentsia  in  Madras 
City,  and  local  patriotism  proudly  declares  that  Triplicane  is  ‘the 
intellectual  headquarters  of  South  India.’ 

By  the  middle  of  last  century  the  old  Wesleyan  Mission  had 
well-established  work  in  Royapettah,  a  mile  or  so  from  Triplicane, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  1897  that  the  work  of  the  Mission 
was  extended  to  Triplicane.  The  opportunity  came  in  an 
unexpected  way.  There  was  a  school,  under  private  manage 
ment  in  Triplicane,  known  as  the  Aryan  High  School.  The 
governing  body  found  the  school  an  increasingly  heavy  financial 
burden  and  finally  decided  to  close  it.  The  staff  of  the  school 
were  naturally  perturbed  at  the  prospect  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  management,  sent  a  deputation  to  ask  the  Rev.  James 
Cooling  if  the  Wesleyan  Mission  would  take  over  the  school. 
Mr.  Cooling  consented  to  do  so  and  when  suitable  arrangements 
were  completed  with  the  former  management,  the  Aryan  High 
School  became  the  Wesleyan  Mission  High  School,  Triplicane. 

At  that  time  the  late  F.  W.  Kellett  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Madras  Christian  College,  and  had  already  established  a  consider¬ 
able  reputation  in  the  city.  He  was  holding  his  famous  ‘At 
homes’  for  students  and  had  gathered  around  him  a  group  of 
keen  young  men  whom  he  tried  to  interest  in  social  study  and 
service.  When  the  Wesleyan  Mission  acquired  property  in 
Triplicane,  Kellett  conceived  what  was  then  a  bold  scheme  of 
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holding  regular  public  lectures  for  the  educated  classes.  Behind 
the  school  there  was  a  patch  of  open  ground  which  is  pow 
occupied  by  part  of  the  school  buildings.  Kellett  began  his 
lectures  in  the  open-air  on  this  piece  of  open  ground.  They 
were  the  first  lectures  ol  the  kind  held  in  Madras  and  they 
created  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  Triplicane  lectures  of  to¬ 
day  are  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  these  early  lectures. 
At  the  same  time  Kellett  pursued  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
student  element  in  Triplicane  for  social  service. 

One  of  Kellett’s  most  enthusiastic  lieutenants  was  the  late 
Duncan  Leith;  and  when  Kellett  died  at  what  seemed  a 
tragically  early  age,  Leith  stepped  into  his  shoes  in  Triplicane. 
Meanwhile  the  Mission  acquired  a  house  adjoining  the  school, 
and  Leith  determined  to  go  and  live  there.  He  was  told  that 
a  European  could  not  hope  to  live  for  more  than  a  few  months 
amid  the  crowded  and  insanitary  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
Triplicane.  But  he  got  his  way,  and  finally  moved  his  home 
to  an  Indian  house  in  Triplicane,  which  became  known  as  the 
Kellett  Institute.  He  lived  there  for  many  years  and  did  a 
magnificent  work  in  building  up  a  great  school  and  in  carrying 
on  a  sustained  and  enlightened  presentation  of  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  educated  men  of  the  locality. 

We  must  turn,  however,  to  his  social  activities — which  are  our 
special  concern  just  now.  Leith  gathered  around  him  a  small 
but  intelligent  group  of  men  who  were  keenly  interested  in 
social  problems  in  the  city.  They  called  themselves  the  Tripli¬ 
cane  Sociological  Brotherhood  and  the  members  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  were  pledged  first,  to  the  study  of  social  problems  and 
second,  to  the  pursuit  of  some  form  of  active  social  service. 
This  was  the  first  social  service  organization  of  its  kind  in 
Madras  City.  The  members  were  drawn  from  various  com¬ 
munities  and  membership  was  open  to  all  who  shared  the  ideals 
of  the  Brotherhood.  It  has  all  along  had  a  majority  of  non- 
Christians  in  its  membership,  though  the  driving  force  behind 
the  movement  is  essentially  Christian. 

The  ideal  of  study,  which  the  Brotherhood  set  before  its 
members,  has  not  always  been  preserved  in  practice  with  that 
strenuousness  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
social  questions.  But  Leith  made  it  his  business  to  build  up  a 
library  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  useful  sociological  litera- 
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ture.  Very  little  sociological  work  had  been  done  in  India  at 
the  time  and  most  of  the  books  dealt  with  foreign  conditions. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such  study  as 
a  preparation  for  social  work.  The  Brotherhood  did  not  confine 
itself  to  the  academic  study  of  English,  American  or  German 
problems.  It  undertook  first-hand  research  into  local  conditions. 
It  learned  its  methods  from  abroad  and  sought  to  apply  them 
in  Madras. 

The  old  files  of  the  Brotherhood  reveal  investigations  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects — housing,  prostitution,  literacy,  family 
budgets,  sanitation  and  many  other  topics.  As  an  illustration  ol 
the  kind  of  thing  that  was  done  a  description  ol  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  useful  bit  of  work 
done  by  the  Brotherhood  during  that  period  will  be  of  interest. 
A  group  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  got  to  work  on  an 
investigation  of  the  minimum  of  subsistence  in  Madras,  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Gilbert  Slater. 

This  group  took  the  diet  prescribed  in  the  jail  for  an  adult 
male  prisoner  doing  hard  labour,  and  on  that  basis  worked  out 
the  cost  of  food  for  a  family  of  given  size.  Other  investigations 
related  to  rent,  fuel,  clothing  and  miscellaneous  items.  The 
results  of  the  enquiry  were  published  in  the  Press  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest'  The  figure  suggested  by  the  Brotherhood, 
(which  was  Rs.  22 — 8 — 10  per  mensem  for  a  man,  his  wife  and  two 
children)  was  afterwards  accepted  by  one  or  two  large  firms  as 
the  basis  for  a  minimum  wage. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  lines  of  study  pursued 
by  the  Brotherhood.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  forms  of  practical  social  activity  in  which  the  group 
indulged.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Brotherhood  it  kept  to  three 
main  lines  of  practical  work — Sanitation,  Adult  Education  and 
Temperance. 

(a)  Sanitary  Service  took  the  form  of  organized  and  regular 
‘Sanitary  tours,’  which  euphemistic  title  describes  a  very 
ordinary  procedure.  Certain  members  of  the  Brotherhood  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  certain  streets. 
They  noted  sanitary  defects  such  as  inadequate  drainage, 
inadequate  water,  incompetent  street  cleaning  on  the  part  ol 
public  scavengers — and  any  such  defects  which  could  be  rectified 
by  the  municipal  authorities  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
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department  concerned.  In  addition  the  workers  sought  to 
educate  the  people  in  the  elements  of  civic  decency — the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  street  pollution,  the  right  use  of  dust-bins  and  similar 
matters.  Trivial  as  such  work  may  seem  it  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  cultivation  of  a  civic  sense.  All  along  the 
Brotherhood  has  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  and 
preserved  the  goodwill  of  the  City  Corporation.  That  in  itself 
has  given  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  a  very  useful  educa¬ 
tion  in  municipal  administration. 

( b )  In  the  field  of  Adult  Education,  the  Kellett  Institute  has 
since  its  inception  carried  on  a  vigorous  programme.  But  in  the 
main  its  adult  education  has  been  planned  for  the  intelligentsia 
and  has  taken  the  form  of  regular  public  lectures  in  English. 
The  Brotherhood,  however,  directed  its  attention  to  adult 
education  among  the  fishermen  in  a  neighbouring  slum.  A  night 
school  was  started  and  is  still  carried  on.  The  quality  of  the 
work  done  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  for  almost  20 
years  a  steady  effort  has  been  made  through  the  school  to  help 
the  unprivileged  in  the  things  of  the  mind.  Today  the  school 
is  vigorous  and  healthy  and  has  a  most  interesting  Rover  Scout 
Troop  and  Boys’  Club  attached.  On  a  recent  Solar  Eclipse  Day, 
when  half  the  population  of  Madras  went  to  bathe  ceremonially 
on  the  beach  and  a  number  of  people  were  drowned,  one  of  our 
Brotherhood  Rovers  saved  a  man  from  drowning. 

This  night  school  has  given  many  a  privileged  young 
student  his  first  introduction  to  social  work  and  has  given  many 
an  unprivileged  young  fisherman  his  first  introduction  to  learning. 

(c)  All  through  the  years  the  Brotherhood  carried  on  a 
vigorous  programme  of  Temperance  work  on  more  or  less  conven¬ 
tional  lines:  and  some  members  sought  to  study  the  problems  ot 
excise  and  temperance  reform.  Anyone  familiar  with  conditions 
among  the  working  classes  knows  the  economic  havoc  wrought 
by  drink.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Leith  came  to  see  that  the 
most  effective  form  of  temperance  propaganda  lay  in  the  provision 
of  an  alternative  to  the  toddy-shop.  With  the  encouragement 
and  active  co-operation  of  the  Labour  Department  of  Government, 
he  laid  plans  for  a  workmen’s  club  with  a  canteen  attached  to 
be  erected  in  Parthasarathy  Kuppam,  the  aforementioned  fishing 
village.  Unfortunately  those  plans  never  matured,  but  they  still 
point  a  way  to  the  effective  solution  of  one  side  of  the  drink 
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problem  and  efforts  are  still  being  made  to  get  such  an 
experimental  club  going. 

This  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  story.  Many  of  the 
lines  of  work  described  may  seem  trivial  and  commonplace. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Leith  was  the  pioneer 
of  many  of  these  methods  in  Madras  and,  if  the  city  today  is 
almost  over-ridden  with  social  service  organizations  of  one  kind 
and  another,  when  the  Triplicane  Sociological  Brotherhood 
started  30  years  ago  it  was  first  in  the  field.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  also  that  this  work  was  initiated  and  inspired  not 
by  a  man  who  was  set  apart  for  such  work  and  given  ample 
time  for  it,  but  by  a  man  doing  a  heavy  full-time  job  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  big  school  and  carrying  on  a  variety  of  other  tasks 
connected  with  mission  and  intermission  activities.  Leith  had 
visions  of  the  building  up  of  a  proper  social  settlement.  He  did 
succeed  in  opening  a  small  hostel  for  university  students  which 
still  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  possible  settlement. 

But  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
city  in  which  he  had  toiled  for  25  years  was  giving  recognition  to 
his  work,  he  was  called  from  the  tasks  he  loved  and  did  so  well. 


THE  AVERAGE  MISSIONARY 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  MACHIN.  M.A. 

THE  present  time  seems  to  be  the  age  of  specialists  and 
specialisation.  In  most  branches  of  knowledge  this  is 
hardly  avoidable,  for  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
themhave  so  increased  the  bulk  of  facts  to  be  known  that  it  has 
become  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  with  any  approach  to 
thoroughness  more  than  one  branch  of  his  particular  subject. 
The  old  man  of  science  has  become,  for  example,  the  chemist ; 
and  then  the  chemist  has  become  the  organic  chemist  or  the 
physical  chemist,  and  so  on. 

In  the  mission  field  specialization  has  increased  and  is  per¬ 
haps  increasing.  As  time  has  passed  the  number  of  institutions 
required  for  the  training  of  Christian  young  men  and  women,  or 
for  the  needs  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  other  com¬ 
munities  around  it,  has  become  greater.  The  school,  the  college, 
the  hospital,  the  agricultural  institute,  the  carpentry  school,  the 
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weaving  shed,  the  theological  college  and  so  on  have  come  and 
have  come  to  stay.  They  are  needed,  and  will  be  needed  more  and 
more.  With  them  have  come  the  specialist  missionary,  school¬ 
master  or  schoolmistress,  doctor,  nurse,  carpenter,  printer, 
theological  professor,  secretary,  accountant  and  the  like.  Having 
been  a  schoolmaster,  and  now  being  a  sort  ot  compound  of 
secretary  and  accountant,  I  write,  if  from  any  particular  stand¬ 
point,  from  that  of  the  specialist  missionary,  and  I  write  to  plead 
for  a  larger  number  of  average  missionaries  and  lor  more  adequate 
recognition  of  the  average  missionary. 

There  are  some  callings  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  human  life;  there  are  others  essential  to  its  being.  Without 
the  schoolmaster,  the  doctor,  the  musician  or  the  architect 
human  life  lacks  very  much  of  what  it  needs  in  order  to  be  a 
full  life.  But  without  the  men  and  women  that  produce  food— 
without  the  farmer,  the  dairyman  and  the  fisher— human  life 
would  either  cease  to  exist  or  be  reduced  to  an  all-absorbing 
occupation  in  the  search  for  edible  roots  and  insects,  to  the  level 
of  an  Australian  aboriginal. 

For  the  well-being  of  a  mission  specialists  are  needed;  for 
its  existence,  for  its  church  life,  evangelists,  average  missionaries, 
are  needed.  Without  the  evangelist  the  church  never  comes 
into  existence  at  all,  and  if  the  supply  of  evangelists  afterwards 
fails,  the  church  declines  in  spiritual  life  and  becomes  a  dead 

church.  . 

Nevertheless  in  our  church  and  mission  councils,  in  our 

provincial  and  national  Christian  Councils,  it  is  the  specialist 
that  bulks  largest.  When  money  becomes  difficult  to  get,  it  is 
the  specialist  that  is  the  last  to  be  cut  off,  because  he  or  she  is 
so  hard  to  replace.  ‘If  another  cut  comes,  who  must  go  nome? 
‘So-and-so.’  ‘Yes;  but  he’s  a  schoolmaster.  Though  he  is- 
perhaps  our  least  efficient  missionary,  we  must  have  him  because 
of  our  schools.’  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  conversation  has  ever 
taken  place,  but  one  can  conceive  of  its  doing  so. 

We  specialists  have  to  remember  that  valuable  and  even 
necessary  though  our  work  may  be  it  is  not  finally  the  most 
important  work  that  the  church  has  to  do  in  India.  The  most 
important  work  and  the  most  important  missionary  are  alike 
evangelistic.  There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  the  task  ol  the 
churches  of  the  West  in  countries  such  as  this  is  to  be  the  work 
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of  training,  and  ol  providing  the  specialist.  1  his  notion  is  so 
far  true  that  an  old  established  church  can  provide  such  workers 
more  easily  than  a  new  church.  But  the  gift  of  the  Church  ol 
the  West  to  the  lands  of  the  East  and  the  Church  ol  the  East  in 
this  age  is  not  to  be  merely  that  of  technical  instruction  and 
advice.  It  must  contribute  also  men,  women  and  methods  lor 
evangelization.  The  backbone  of  the  Church  is  the  average  lay 
member  witnessing  to  Christ  and  bringing  Iriends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  under  the  influence  ol  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  exercising 
the  priestly  office  of  being  in  effect  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man.  If  St.  Peter’s  calling  the  Christian  community  a 
‘royal  priesthood’  means  anything,  it  means  this  among  other 
things.  The  backbone  of  the  clergy  of  any  church  is  the  average 
pastor  and  minister,  ministering  to  his  flock  and  preaching  the 
word  of  God  to  those  that  are  without.  The  backbone  of  any 
missionary  staff  is  the  ‘district  missionary,’  the  average  missionary. 

We  need  that  churches  and  missions  should  send  to  our 
Christian  Councils,  provincial  and  national,  more  men  and 
women  of  this  kind.  The  most  essential  office  of  these  councils 
is  the  promotion  of  united  effort  in  evangelization.  I  believe  that 
our  Christian  Councils  suffer  from  having  too  many  specialists 
and  too  few  average  missionaries  amongst  their  membership. 

It  is  easy  for  a  missionary  to  feel  more  pleasure  in  describ¬ 
ing  himself  as  an  educational  or  medical  missionary  than  just  as 
a  missionary.  Worldly  people  are  less  prejudiced  against  the 
specialist  than  the  evangelist.  They  may  think  it  is  nonsense, 
adjectivally  qualified,  to  be  a  missionary  at  all,  but  they  have 
more  respect  for  the  specialist  than  for  the  average  missionary. 
Let  Christians  at  any  rate  not  resemble  them.  Hindus  and 
Muslims  are  more  kindly  disposed  to  the  missionary  doctor, 
agricultural  expert  or  vocational  trainer  than  the  evangelist.  Let 
the  Christian  not  make  this  mistake.  The  first  tribute  that  we 
specialist  missionaries  can  pay  to  the  district  missionary  is  always 
to  describe  ourselves  as  missionaries,  and  then,  if  we  cannot 
avoid  it,  to  let  the  fact  leak  out  that  we  are  also  doctors  or  school¬ 
masters  or  whatever  our  special  job  may  be.  The  second  is  to 
be,  as  often  as  we  can,  and  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  we  may, 
evangelists  ourselves.  This  may  mean  a  rubbing  up  of  forgotten 
or  rusty  vernacular  or  theological  studies,  but  it  will  be  good  for 
our  own  souls,  and  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  men  and 
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women  that,  often  with  but  little  encouragement,  go  on  year  in 
and  year  out  proclaiming  the  forgiving  love  of  God  in  Christ  to 
men  and  women  that  will  not  hear. 

The  Director-General  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  Rev. 
D.  E.  Hoste,  remarked  not  long  ago  that  a  missionary  s  first  duty 
was  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  this  may  we  all  be 
faithful,  specialists  in  prayer  and  the  Word,  whatever  may  chance 
to  be  our  own  particular  work! 
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BY  THE  REV.  C.  H.  SMILEY,  M.A. 


T  T  TITHIN  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  adjoining  Telugu 
Y  \  area  of  the  Nizam  s  Dominions  a  most  significant 
movement  to  Christ  and  His  Church  is  under  way  today.  During 
the  last  census  decade  there  was  a  rapid  increase  to  the  Church 
from  the  outcaste  community  and  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
movement  among  the  caste  people.  The  Telugu  area,  during 
the  last  half  century  and  more  has  been  one  of  God’s  great 
fields  of  demonstration.  The  power  of  Christs  Gospel  to  lilt 
whole  communities  to  a  higher  level  of  life  has  been  adequately 
demonstrated.  In  the  large  Guntur  District  Christians  are 
living  in  practically  every  village.  In  three  main  centres  and 
twenty-five  other  important  centres  the  movement  now  begins 
among  the  caste  people,  the  Sudras.  The  turning  of  these  caste 
people,  the  wealthy,  the  rulers,  men  and  women  of  influence  and 
position,  ushers  in  a  new  era  in  the  Church  in  India.  Through 
the  Telugu  mass  movements,  among  the  caste  and  outcaste 
people,  God  is  revealing  to  us  His  method  and  principle  ol  work. 

Certain  definite  impressions  came  to  us  as  we  visited  twelve 
different  stations  in  the  Bishop  of  Dornakal’s  Diocese,  the 
United  Lutheran  Mission,  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  and 
the  Canadian  Baptist  Mission.  Frequently  and  spontaneously, 
as  we  observed  the  movement  and  interviewed  the  converts,  we 
found  ourselves  exclaiming,  ‘God’s  hand  is  here’;  ‘Truly  God  is 
at  work  in  this  area’;  ‘This  is  the  work  of  God  and  God  alone. 
Wherever  we  went  it  seemed  the  movement  was  not  confined  to 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Chattisgarh  mela,  February,  1935. 
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any  one  mission  or  method  or  type  of  work.  T  he  turning  ot 
these  multitudes  was  evident  in  both  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  Nonconformist  Church.  They  were  coming  under  both 
centralized  and  decentralized  control  systems.  Whether  the 
leadership  was  foreign  or  indigenous  did  not  seem  to  explain 
the  situation.  Over  800,000  were  numbered  in  the  last  census 
report  and  now  many  enquirers  are  awaiting  further  instruction 
and  admittance  to  the  Church  through  baptism.  Who  is  man  and 
what  is  man  in  this  unique  situation  ?  It  is  truly  the  work  ot  God ; 
and  man  with  his  institutions,  plans  and  methods  is  apparently 
insignificant.  These  people  are  finding  Christ  as  their  Lord  an 
Saviour  and  there  is  no  turning  them  aside.  This,  I  believe, 
was  our  first  definite  impression  and  it  will  always  be  a  lasting 
impression  that  the  movement  of  outcaste  and  caste  people  o 
the  Telugu  area  to  Christ  is  truly  the  work  ot  our  Gracious 


God  and  Father.  ,  .  ( 

The  situation  as  we  continued  further  to  observe  it  carefully 

and  thoughtfully  throughout  the  tour  revealed  to  us  the  reality 
of  Christian  work  in  our  present  day  world.  Man  was  there  m 
the  actual  situation  being  used  of  God  in  a  mighty  way  to  establish 
His  everlasting  Kingdom.  Institutions  and  organizations  were 
therewith  all  their  weaknesses  and  problems.  We  were  not  moving 
in  a  fairy  land,  or  a  land  of  dreams,  or  sitting  as  spectators  before 
a  stage  where  some  event  isolated  and  set  apart  from  the  world 
of  reality  was  being  enacted.  Instead  we  were  permitted  to 
observe  the  actual  working  of  Christ’s  transforming  power  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  whole  communities.  God  s  field  ot 
demonstration  is  the  lives  of  these  people  as  they  live  in  their 
ancestral  palems  and  villages.  Something  comparable  to  the 
events  of  the  early  Church  is  taking  place  within  three  hundred 
miles  from  where  we  are  assembled  today.  Too  often  we  may 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  situation  as  something  fantastic  or 
lasting  for  a  fleeting  moment.  But  turn  aside  from  it  we 
cannot.  This  significant  movement  is  actually  taking  place  in 
India  today.  God  is  revealing  to  us  His  method  of  work.  By 
careful  study  and  observation  we  may  learn  how  our  loving  and 
merciful  God  and  Father  will  do  His  mighty  works  in  other  areas 
of  the  world.  It  is  written  there  in  His  plan  for  the  ages  to  win 
’  all  men  everywhere  to  His  glorious  Kingdom.  As  Pau  apt  y 
expresses  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  ‘the  purpose  which 
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He  has  cherished  in  His  own  mind  of  restoring  the  whole 
creation  to  find  its  one  Head  in  Christ;  yes,  things  rn  Heaven 
and  things  on  earth,  to  find  their  one  Head  in  Him. 

The  moving  factor  in  the  whole  situation,  eieve,  may 
explained  by  one  phrase,  ‘The  Transforming  Fellowship. 

God’s  field  of  demonstration  in  the  Telugu  area  whole  commu- 
nicies  have  been  caught  up  in  a  vita,  transforming  eik,wsh  p 
Communit.es  and  individuals  have  been  renewed  and  trans 
formed.  The  divine  fires  have  been  lighted;  saved  souls  reac 
out  in  search  of  the  lost;  their  testimony  is  sure  and 
The  joy  and  victory  of  the  new  experience  is  written  arge  up 
their  countenances  As  the  Psalmist  so  vividly  expressed  .  , 
•They  looked  unto  him  and  were  radiant,  and  their  laces  s 
never  be  confounded.’  Yes,  it  is  a  transforming  fellowship 
The  radiant  faces  of  those  eo, averts  can  never  lade  tro”  °"“ 
memory ;  Jesura.nam,  the  gracious  young  pastor  of  oumas. 
or, an  as  he  ministers  to  h,s  congregation  of  1,500  souls  of 
similar  origin;  Janjgaiah,  the  village  munsit  and  andlord  a 
one  of  the  outstanding  Sudra  converts,  peace  and  assurance 
written  large  on  his  countenance;  Sheshamma,  of  Sudra 

'*’m  £  TIT  Ufei  KISS 

P  ■  1Q1S-  Paul  Narain  Rao,  the  Brahmin  convert, 

of 

nihrv  all  testify  of  this  transforming  fellowship. 

A  idih  ma  n  point  that  I  wan.  to  carry  through  in  all  that 

i  h ",  - 

»  a  lTd 

and  womer,  to  action  and^eeps^hem^  ^  ^ 

demsions  o  fellowships  of  sympathy  and  good  works. 

of  organizations  an  before  the  world  today  the 

t  ™s8f„Sn!tg  Mothiapn.  This  was  the  type  of  fellowship  which 
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brought  the  Church  into  existence  in  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
type  of  fellowship  today  which  keeps  the  divine  fires  aglow'.  It 
is  the  type  of  fellowship  which  alone  can  light  the  fires  among 
new  groups  of  people  and  turn  whole  castes  and  communities 
by  the  scores,  hundreds  and  thousands  to  Christ. 

Before  entering  upon  the  actual  work  of  the  Sudra  Move¬ 
ment  Survey  in  the  Telugu  area  I  laid  out  for  myself  certain 
definite  lines  of  observation  which  I  should  follow  during  the 
course  of  the  tour.  Among  these  I  need  only  mention  here  the 
first  two:  (1)  How  the  Mass  Movement  began:  the  human  and 
supernatural  agencies  involved;  the  period  of  preparation;  to 
what  extent  have  schools,  hospitals,  village  uplift,  and  ail  forms 
of  social  service  been  used;  the  place  of  literature  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  (2)  How  the  Mass  Movement  continues  to  grow:  the 
types  of  leadership,  workers  and  organizations  through  which 
and  in  which  the  movement  is  conserved  and  furthered.  While 
it  was  not  possible  to  do  exhaustive  research  along  all  these 
lines  it  was  possible  to  gain  certain  definite  impressions  and 
conclusions  which  surely  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  survey  work  it  became  evident 
to  us  that  the  present  significant  Sudra  movement  could  not 
be  understood  and  explained  apart  from  the  previous  movements 
of  the  last  sixty  years  or  more  of  the  Untouchables  to  the 
Church.  Diligently,  Dr.  Pickett  sought  every  light  possible  on 
the  motives  and  reasons  for  the  Sudras  coming  to  Christ.  He 
has  gone  into  this  very  thoroughly  and  his  next  book  will  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  Sudra  movement.  In  brief, 
the  Sudras  are  beginning  to  come  to  Christ  today  as  the  result 
of  first  hand  observation,  over  a  period  of  forty  and  fifty  years, 
of  the  transforming  power  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  in  the  lives 
of  the  outcaste  peoples.  Careful  and  thoughtful  Sudra  observers 
are  now  confident  that  Christ  and  Christ  alone  has  the  power  to  lift 
and  transform  whole  communities  of  people.  So  convinced  are 
they  that  even  under  derision  and  persecution  they  are  beginning 
to  come  into  the  Church.  They  number  now  nearly  30,000,  which 
of  course  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  Sudra  community  of 
the  Telugu  area.  But  still  it  is  significant  that  these  influential 
men  and  women  have  stood  out  courageously  as  baptized 
followers  of  Christ  in  more  than  a  score  of  important  centres. 
This  movement  marks  a  new  era  in  the  Church  in  India. 
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The  Sudras,  and  not  the  Brahmans,  have  been  the  real  rulers 
of  the  South.  The  upper  Sudra  groups:  the  Kammas,  Reddis 
and  Telagas,  have  been  the  landlords  of  the  South  throughout 
the  centuries.  They  have  been  orthodox  Hindus  and  have 
followed  rigidly  the  Hindu  forms  of  worship  and  caste  organiza¬ 
tion.  Whatever  power  the  small  Brahman  community  had  in 
the  beginning  has  today  been  entirely  wiped  out.  The  phrase 
is  patent  throughout  the  South  that  the  Brahmans  now  con¬ 
stitute  the  new  depressed  classes.  In  the  villages  owned  by 
the  Sudra  landlords  there  has  existed  throughout  the  centuries 
a  definite  outcaste  community,  known  as  the  Panchamas. 
The  Sudras,  though  fourth  among  the  Hindu  social  groups, 
were  virtually  in  control  of  the  situation  and  considered 
the  outcaste  community  far  below  them.  In  the  village  or¬ 
ganization  one  outcaste  group,  the  Madigas,  did  the  leather 
work,  and  the  Malas,  were  the  pariahs  or  scavengers.  As  far 
as  the  Hindu  social  code  and  the  Sudras  were  concerned 
this  was  their  lot  in  life  and  never  could  be  altered  or  changed. 
But  God  had  another  plan.  He  would  take  these  despised, 
oppressed,  and  downtrodden  people  and  make  of  them  through 
the  transforming  power  of  His  Son  a  new  people  to  show  forth 
His  glory  to  the  whole  world.  ‘But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty;  and  the  base  things  of  the  world  and  things 
which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are:  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence.’  God  called  these  outcastes  into  His 
Kingdom.  Throughout  the  decades  they  have  been  coming, 
until  today  they  constitute  a  large  and  influential  community  in 
the  Telugu  area.  And  God’s  power  to  transform  has  been  so 
vividly  portrayed  that  the  caste  groups  follow  too,  even  though 
their  friends  and  relatives  ridicule  them  as  those  accepting  the 
religion  of  the  outcaste.  The  fires  of  the  transforming  fellowship 
have  been  lighted. 

It  was  eighty-six  years  ago,  that  Venkayya,  the  outcaste 
robber  chieftain  entered  into  this  transforming  fellowship.  In 
his  despair  and  hopelessness  he  heard  of  Christ  and  after  due 
instruction  was  baptized.  We  tarried  for  three  days  at  Raghava- 
puram,  the  site  of  Venkayya’s  labours  for  Christ.  The  well 
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which  he  loaned  to  the  caste  people  in  time  of  drought  is  now 
enclosed  within  the  Church  compound  wall.  This  well  may 
become  a  historical  spot  in  the  Church  in  India  for  in  this  act 
of  mercy,  this  pioneer  of  the  Kingdom  showed  forth  the 
neighbourly  love  and  spirit  of  his  Master.  There  is  a  large 
church  building  there  where  many  worship  today.  We  went 
to  Venkayya’s  ancestral  palem  where  in  old  age  and  blind  he  sat 
on  the  road  side  and  proclaimed  to  passers-by  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  We  greeted  his  aged  daugher  and  the  fine 
Christian  grandsons  and  sat  together  with  a  large  group  at  the 
evening  prayers  led  by  their  able  Indian  padre,  Mr.  Prasadam. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  a  nearby  village  chapel 
and  worshipped  together  with  a  large  group  of  village  Christians. 
In  this  audience  were  many  converts  from  the  lower  Sudra 
group,  the  Yanadis,  who  from  ancient  times  have  been  the 
village  actors.  They  are  good  singers  and  are  finding  expression 
of  their  experience  in  Christ  through  the  musical  Telugu  lyrics. 
At  the  annual  thanksgiving  festival  they  come  marching  and 
singing  together  with  their  banners  and  offerings  to  the  pcmdols . 
On  one  special  occasion  they  enacted  a  Christian  drama  before 
an  audience  of  4,000  spectators  with  the  Bishop  as  the  guest  of 
honour.  After  the  worship  service  we  visited  the  Christian 
palem  of  those  who  were  formerly  outcastes.  I  hough  they  live 
in  thatched-roofed  huts  their  village  site  is  clean  and  orderly 
and  a  new  light  is  upon  their  faces.  Christ  is  dwelling  in  their 
midst.  Mr.  Prasadam  pointed  out  the  village  elder  and  informed 
us  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Kistna  District  Church  Council 
and  that  he  goes  regularly  to  the  sessions  in  Bezwada. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  went  to  a  nearby  village  to  visit  caste 
people,  the  Kammas.  We  were  given  a  most  cordial  reception 
in  this  village  as  we  went  from  home  to  home.  The  village 
munsif  there  is  a  Christian.  Several  influential  families  have 
already  accepted  Christ  and  that  very  evening,  Dr.  Pickett, 
speaking  through  an  interpreter,  was  able  to  bring  the  heads 
of  three  families  to  a  decision  to  accept  Christ.  The  son 
of  the  wealthiest  land  owner  in  the  village  is  a  student  in 
Andhra  Christian  College.  There  are  several  hundred  Christians 
of  outcaste  origin  in  this  same  village.  We  attended  evening 
prayers  in  their  palem.  It  was  also  at  Raghavapuram  mission 
bungalow  where  Sheshamma  came  with  her  two  children  to  tell 
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the  beautiful  story  of  Christ’s  redeeming  love  in  her  life.  The 
progress  of  the  years  is  evident  to  all:  86  years  ago  a  lowly 
robber  chieftain  converted  and  transformed;  today  a  Christian 
community  in  the  Bishop  of  Dornakal’s  diocese  in  Kistna 
District  of  1|  lakhs.  Venkayya  was  caught  up  in  the  transform¬ 
ing  fellowship.  He  told  the  Good  News  to  others  and  showed 
forth  by  his  changed  life  the  power  of  Christ  to  save ;  today  the 
caste  and  the  outcaste  peQple  caught  up  together  in  this  precious 
soul  satisfying  fellowship. 

It  was  69  years  ago  that  another  chapter  was  began  in  God’s 
work  in  the  Telugu  area  within  the  American  Baptist  field. 
Periah,  an  illiterate  hide  dealer,  heard  the  story  of  Christ  from 
a  distant  relative  who  had  accepted  Christ  in  Nellore.  Later 
Periah  with  a  group  of  twenty  other  ardent  Christians,  gathered 
themselves  around  Dr.  Clough,  the  great  pioneer  missionary  of 
Ongole.  Here  was  a  group  forming  an  inner  circle  within  the 
greater  circle  of  the  transforming  fellowship.  There  was  true 
Christian  love  and  loyalty  between  Dr.  Clough  and  his  group 
of  workers.  Their  converts  were  severely  persecuted  and  on 
several  occasions  were  imprisoned,  yet  like  the  disciples  of  old 
they  remained  steadfast  through  it  all.  Attempts  were  made  to 
take  Dr.  Clough’s  life;  he  was  beaten  and  at  times  when 
passing  through  the  market  people  called  out  to  him,  ‘The 
Madiga  Dhora,  The  Madiga  Dhora’  or  in  terms  of  our  area 
would  be,  ‘The  Chamar  Sahib,  the  Chamar  Sahib.’  Literally 
thousands  were  brought  into  the  Kingdom  through  this  group. 
At  one  stage  in  their  work  they  baptized  9,000  adults  within  six 
weeks  time.  There  were  many  doubts  about  method  and  proce¬ 
dure  in  those  early  days  yet  today  the  fruits  of  their  labours  are 
evident  to  all.  The  Baptist  Mission  now  has  110,000  Christians, 
337  churches,  and  1,244  village  schools.  We  found  a  most 
interesting  situation  at  Vinukonda,  one  of  the  Baptist  mission 
stations.  In  this  taluk  all  the  Madiga  outcastes  have  become 
Christians  and  there  are  several  hundred  Sudra  converts.  It 
was  here,  near  Vinukonda,  where  Mariamma,  the  Madiga  origin 
Christian  servant  girl,  won  an  entire  Sudra  family  to  Christ.  We 
met  this  family,  Hanumanamma  and  her  husband,  Sandayya,  and 
their  neighbour,  Venkayya,  whom  they  had  won  to  Christ. 
Lakshmi,  the  bania  convert,  also  lives  near  Vinukonda.  She,  too, 
inspired  us  with  the  story  of  her  coming  to  Christ.  Here  again 
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it  was  the  hope  of  the  great  fellowship  which  challenged  her. 
She  told  of  how  one  day  she  was  travelling  by  train  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  women’s  conference.  In  the  same  compartment  she  met 
Christian  women  of  outcaste  origin.  They  assisted  her  in  many 
ways  and  showed  lives  of  order  and  graciousness.  Spirit  there 
met  kindred  spirits  in  the  great  fellowship. 

Near  Rapalle  in  the  United  Lutheran  Mission  field  we  found 
more  examples  of  the  moving  factor  in  the  Telugu  situation. 
We  cycled  one  day  ten  miles  along  the  canal  bank  to  interview 
Ponaigaru,  an  earnest  Kamma  enquirer.  He  and  twenty  other 
men  of  the  same  caste  representing  five  different  villages  are 
enquirers.  The  testimony  of  his  experience  of  Christ  even  as  an 
enquirer  was  most  challenging  to  us.  There  came  that  day  to  his 
home  Christian  workers  and  other  enquirers.  One  Bible-woman 
of  outcaste  origin  brought  with  her  two  earnest  enquirers  ol  the 
dancing  girl  caste.  One  of  these  women,  Madella,  had  a  most 
inspiring  story  to  tell  of  her  experiences  in  the  Christian  fellowship. 
She  had  travelled  with  the  Bible-woman  to  a  district  women’s 
conference  and  the  precious  fellowship  she  experienced  en  route 
and  during  the  conference  stood  out  as  a  high  peak  of  spiritual 
experience  in  her  life.  Dr.  Pickett  had  met  in  the  south  during 
his  previous  survey  work  converts  and  enquirers  from  this  caste. 
The  mystic  appeal  and  full  spiritual  union  with  Christ  he  stated 
always  stood  out  prominently  in  the  testimonies  of  these  people. 
Two  miles  distant  from  Ponaigaru’s  house  lives  Jesuratnam,  the 
young  parish  pastor  ministering  to  his  hundreds  of  parishioners. 
This  pastor,  a  F.A.  pass  and  normal  trained,  could  be  earning 
nearly  twice  his  present  salary  in  Government  service,  but  he 
chooses  the  way  of  the  Great  Fellowship  and  in  his  sacrificial 
service  leads  his  flock  to  ever  greater  knowledge  and  experience 
of  Christ,  the  true  Shepherd. 

The  next  day  we  passed  on  to  Tenali  and  motored  out  to 
Janjgaiah’s  village.  Janjgaiah  presents  both  a  challenge  and  a 
problem.  Great  areas  of  his  life  have  become  wholly  christia¬ 
nized.  Would  that  we  had  many  hundreds  more  as  Christian  as 
he  and  his  family.  He  typifies  the  problem  ot  caste  in  the 
Church.  He  is  most  beneficent  in  his  attitudes  and  dealings 
with  the  Christians  of  outcaste  origin.  He  pays  them  just  wages 
when  they  help  cultivate  his  fertile  acres;  when  they  appear 
before  him  in  court  he  gives  them  justice;  he  helps  them  finance 
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and  manage  their  palem  school  and  chapel;  yet  he  will  not  admit 
them  to  full  equality  of  formal  fellowship  in  the  Church.  In  the 
story  of  his  conversion  Christian  workers  of  outcaste  origin 
played  a  prominent  part.  While  a  boy  he  wanted  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  feared  the  persecution  which  might  follow.  Later 
in  life  when  his  wife  was  seriously  ill  Pastor  Samuel  directed 
him  to  the  Kugler  Women’s  Hospital  in  Guntur.  Here  the 
challenge  came  again  forcibly  to  him.  He  witnessed  the  jubilee 
parade  in  1917  of  thousands  of  Christians  and  wept  that  he  was 
not  among  their  numbers.  The  same  year  he,  with  his  entire 
family  and  twenty-five  Kamma  caste  people,  accepted  Christ. 
He  helped  to  build  the  church  in  his  village.  He  was  threatened 
and  persecuted  by  prominent  caste  people  throughout  the  district, 
yet  throughout  the  years  he  has  remained  steadfast.  His  home  is 
ordered  as  a  Christian  home.  He  keeps  a  written  schedule  lor 
daily  prayers.  Gradually  caste  distinctions  wdl  be  entirely  erased 
in  the  church.  Christian  fellowship  is  there  and  will  accomplish 
its  task. 

It  was  the  next  day  in  Tenali  that  the  women  came  into 
prominence.  In  a  nearby  village  there  exists  a  women’s  church 
composed  entirely  of  caste  women  led  by  a  Bible-woman  of 
panchama  origin.  They  meet  on  Sundays  for  regular  worship 
in  the  home  of  one  of  the  members.  Likewise  they  hold  their 
midweek  prayer  service.  Here  again  was  fellowship  of  the 
Apostolic  type. 

And  so  we  passed  from  interview  to  interview  throughout 
the  course  of  the  tour.  At  Giddallur  in  the  S.P.G.  field  under 
the  Bishop  of  Dornakal,  we  found  again  the  same  witness  and 
testimony.  Aiyappa  Reddi,  a  large  land  owner,  had  come  into 
the  church  through  a  miraculous  experience  and  had  found 
joy,  victory  and  peace  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  So 
went  the  testimony  of  his  son  who  had  led  his  father  into  the 
Christian  life.  The  testimony  of  the  elder  uncle  who  had 
observed  Christ’s  transforming  power  for  forty  years  in  the 
lives  of  Christians  of  outcaste  origin  in  his  village  was  sure  and 
certain.  Again  in  the  Lutheran  field  at  Sattenpalle  we  inter¬ 
viewed  converts  from  both  the  upper  and  lower  Sudra  gioups. 
Beyond  Sattenpalle  at  Rentichintala  is  one  of  the  strongest 
centres  of  the  movement  among  the  Sudras.  At  Narasaravupet, 
the  caste  people  are  coming  out  boldly  for  Christ  and  that 
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under  persecutions  and  difficulties.  Here  again  were  strong 
leaders  of  both  caste  and  outcaste  origin  labouring  together  in 
Christ’s  vineyard.  The  predominant  note  in  Poda  Rangaiah’s 
witness  was  the  precious  fellowship  he  had  had  in  Christ  and 
with  the  followers  of  Christ  since  1915.  At  Rajamundhry,  we 
came  into  one  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Mission.  Here  fine  young  men  of  Brahman  and  Sudra  origin 
greeted  us  and  made  strong  our  hearts  by  their  testimonies  ot 
what  Christ  had  done  in  their  lives.  Finally,  in  Cocanada  ot 
the  Canadian  Baptist  field  we  interviewed  and  fellowshipped 
with  Chintala,  the  young  village  munsif  undergoing  Bible  train¬ 
ing  at  his  own  expense  in  order  to  be  a  volunteer  worker  for 
Christ,  and  the  young  goldsmith  who  came  to  Christ  through 
great  persecution.  Near  Cocanada,  at  Ramachandrapuram,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  strong  movement  among  caste  women  and  the 
fishermen  caste  group. 

In  this  summary  of  our  month’s  tour  in  the  Telugu  area  I 
have  mentioned  outstanding  impressions  ot  God’s  working  in 
that  field.  I  have  dwelt  largely  upon  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  moving  factor  in  the  situation,  which  is  the  vital  trans¬ 
forming  fellowship  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  comparable  in 
many  respects  to  the  great  fellowship  which  moved  the  Church 
in  its  beginning.  There  are  other  vital  factors  in  the  whole 
situation.  The  instrumental  fellowship,  or  the  fellowship  of 
service  and  uplift,  has  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
coming  of  these  thousands  in  the  Kingdom.  In  station  after 
station  we  observed  the  place  and  importance  of  schools,, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  human  betterment.  The 
Kugler  Zenana  Mission  Hospital  in  Guntur  has  rendered  a  most 
valuable  and  lasting  service  through  the  revered  Dr.  Kugler. 
Many  doors  have  been  opened  for  the  message  of  Christ  in  the 
caste  homes  of  the  entire  district.  Dr.  Kugler  herself  was  an 
ardent  evangelist  throughout  her  forty  years  of  service  there. 
Dr.  Beal  and  the  other  leaders  in  the  hospital  have  taken  the 
same  line  of  approach.  There  is  a  large  chapel  on  the  hospital 
compound  where  daily  worship  is  held  and  baptisms  take  place. 
Ardent  zenana  workers  are  on  daily  duty  in  the  hospital.  It 
w'as  here  where  Sheshamma  was  converted  and  baptized.  1  hat 
service  of  instrumental  fellowship  is  a  fingerpost  pointing  to  the 
great  transforming  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
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There  are  literally  thousands  of  village  schools  throughout 
the  Telugu  area  where  daily  many  thousands  of  Christian 
children  receive  definite  religious  instruction  along  with  secular 
instruction.  The  Lutheran  Mission  alone  has  more  than  15,000 
Christian  children  in  these  village  schools.  Here  again  this 
service  of  the  schools  is  made  the  open  door  to  the  greater 
fellowship  within  the  Church. 

The  definite  aim  of  missions  in  the  Telugu  area  is  to  render 
every  possible  service  for  the  welfare  and  uplift  of  the  villages. 
To  quote  from  the  Statesman  of  January  13: 

‘The  necessity  for  performing  social  work  in  Indian  villages  and 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  depressed  classes  was  emphasized  by  the 
Rev.  P.  W.  Cash,  general  secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission  (London), 

who  is  now  in  Bezwada.  ,  , 

‘In  an  interview  he  said:  “We  want  to  serve  the  depressed  classes 

by  improving  their  lot  socially  and  economical  y.  e  wan  o  p 
them  to  have  a  school  in  their  locality  and  in  having  decent  homes 
and  to  encourage  thrift  among  them.  Education  goes  a  long  way  and 
we  want  to  provide  greater  facilities  in  that  direction. 

‘Village  improvement  and  the  uplift  of  the  depressed  classes  are 
two  vital  questions  that  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  web  - 
wishers  of  India  and  we  are  determined  to  tackle  these  two  problem 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.’ 

One  point  always  to  be  remembered  regarding  social  service 
to  the  peoples  of  India  is  that  it  may  be  performed  by  both 
religious  and  secular  institutions  wfith  varying  degrees  of  effici¬ 
ency  and  effectiveness.  Social  service  is  not  the  peculiar  task  of 
the' Church  and  Mission.  It  is  carried  on  by  Governments 
dubs,  secret  societies,  philanthropic  societies  and  individuals.  It 
is  generally  true  that  Missions  in  India  have  made  an  outstand¬ 
ing  success  in  this  type  of  service  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
Mission  work  in  the  Telugu  area.  While  in  Madras  Presidency 
we  were  informed  that  a  high  Government  official  of  the  Labour 
Department  which  exists  to  serve  the  Depressed  Classes  stated 
that  Government  funds  set  aside  for  this  purpose  could  be  more 
effectively  administered  by  Missions  than  Government-a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Missions.  Along  with  this  challeng¬ 
ing  programme  of  social  service,  Missions  there  have  kept  upper¬ 
most  their  chief  object  of  endeavour,  which  is  the  calling  of  men 
and  women  into  open  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  they  are 
making  a  phenomenal  success  in  this  phase  of  Christian  activi  y. 
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Their  great  problem  now  is  to  instruct  adequately  and  care  for 
the  lakhs  who  have  come  and  the  long  list  ot  enquirers  waiting 
admittance  into  the  Church.  We  cannot  account  for  these  multi¬ 
tudes  coming  for  social  uddhar  alone.  Doubtless  there  are 
mixed  motives  to  their  coming  but  the  predominant  motive, 
perhaps  not  always  conscious  or  rational,  is  the  lure  of  the  Great 
Transforming  Fellowship  found  only  in  Christ  and  His  Church. 

In  an  illuminating  chapter  on  fellowship  Prolessor  Weiman 
contrasts  these  two  types  of  fellowship  and  estimates  their  place 
in  the  Early  Church  and  the  Church  today : 

<  Tt  should  be  noted  that  the  early  church  was  not  primarily  an 
instrumental  association.  It  was  not  first  of  all  devoted  to  service  or 
good  works.  We  do  not  find  that  it  concentrated  its  efforts 
immediately  on  providing  wholesome  recreation,  or  fighting  poiitical 
corruption  or  bringing  justice  into  the  economic  system,  or  improving 
SI  sCs,  or  opposing  slavery,  or  doing  any  good  works  m  marked 
degree  except  to  dispense  chanty.  It  was  organic  rather  than 
instrumental.  It  was  an  association  devoted  to  saving  souls ,  that  , 
it  fostered,  enriched,  and  exalted  the  individualities  ot  its  members 
until  these  outcastes,  these  downtrodden  and  crushed,  these  slaves  an 
riff-raff  rose  up  in  towering  strength  to  dominate  the  age.  buc 
magnified  and  developed  personalities  could  and  did,  in  the  course  o 
time  enter  into  instrumental  association  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good’  works,  removing  causes  of  evil,  transforming  conditions,  and 

reC°.  We'donot1  mein  to  suggest  that  the  church  should  refrain  from 
good  works.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  do  even  more  than  it  is  doing 
It  should  be  an  instrumental  association  as  well  as  organic.  But  first 
of  all,  we  claim,  it  should  be  organic.  Its  first  and  greatest  func  ion 
in  the  world  is  to  bring  people  together  in  such  a  way  that  they  ca 
interact  in  deep  organic  community,  with  profound  mutual  under 
standing.  It  should8  quicken  to  life  and  to  abundant  growth  those 
impulses,  aspirations,  and  personal  attitudes  wherem  the  tndmdua 
comes  to  largest  fulfillment  of  his  utmost  possibilities.  This 
individual  salvation;  but  it  is  also  profoundly  social. 

God  is  at  work  in  the  Telugu  area.  We  believe  it  is  His 
good  and  perfect  will  to  work  in  a  similar  manner  in  other  parts 
of  India.  We,  too,  have  the  hope  of  salvation,  full  and  complete, 
to  proclaim  to  the  peoples  of  this  mid-India  area.  We,  too  may 
lead  men  and  women  into  the  great  experience  of  the  transform¬ 
ing  fellowship.  Our  Chhattisgarh  area  has  been  occupied  during 
the  last  fifty  years  with  a  fine  base  line  of  schools,  hospitals, 

1  Methods  of  Private  Religious  Living. 
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leper  asylums  and  other  institutions.  Villages  lor  settlements 
have  been  established  by  Missions.  Village  uplift  and  social 
service  have  not  been  neglected.  Churches  have  been  established, 
largely,  in  the  centres  of  population.  Here  and  there  converts 
have  come  individually  or  by  the  scores.  There  have  also  been 
too  many  reverts.  Wherein  does  our  deficiency  lie?  This  is  a 
common  heart-searching  question  which  we  are  all  asking  these 
days.  There  is  danger  in  a  too  general  and  sweeping  answer. 
In  order  to  meet  the  need  and  challenge  of  the  new  day  it  does 
seem  that  we  need  first  of  all: 

To  establish  more  adequate  fields  of  demonstration  in  the  villages 
of  the  power  of  the  Christian  Gospel  to  lift  and  transform  individuals 
and  whole  groups  of  people.  If  we  can  take  villages  and  form  Christ¬ 
ian  groups  that  will  remain  steadfast  over  a  period  of  years  and  show 
by  their  transformed  lives  that  the  Gospel  is  genuine  then  we  will  have 
real  bases  of  operation  for  mass  movements. 

Secondly : 

We  need  a  keener  edge  and  point  to  all  our  uplift  and  social 
service  now  being  carried  on  through  our  base  line  of  institutions. 
These  exist,  first  of  all,  to  help  win  men  and  women  to  open  disciple- 
ship  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Thirdly : 

We  need  to  win  men  and  women  here  and  there,  who  will  become 
key  workers  in  the  group  movements  to  Christ:  men  and  women  of 
the  masses  and  remaining  in  their  ancestral  surroundings,  who  have 
experienced  the  transforming  power  of  Christ  and  can  bear  witness  to 
others.  They  will  light  the  fires  of  divine  love  and  grace  throughout 
the  area.  May  God  give  us  in  this  region  of  the  thirty-six  forts  and 
other  areas  of  mid-India  our  Periahs  and  Venkayyas  and  Ditts  and 
Janjgaiahs  and  Sheshammas  and  Poda  Rangiahs  and  then  we  can  and 
will  win  the  Bhils,  Garas,  Gondhs,  Chamaras,  Satnamis  and  the  caste 
people  to  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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the  higher  elementary  training  school 
AS  A  FACTOR  IN  RURAL  BETTERMLN I 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  A.  DUDLEY.  B.A..  B.D. 

TT  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  make  a  variety  of  suggestions 
1  pertaining  first  of  all  to  the  staff,  and  secondly  to  the 

studentS-  Staff 

1  The  staff  (all  the  staff)  should  systematically  try  to 
broaden  their  vision  and  go  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine  level  that  now  prevails.  They  should  be  studen  s 
teaching  methods  the  world  over;  students  of  rural  life  the 
world  over;  and  they  should  so  far  as  possible  be  constantly 
visiting  places  where  unique  rural  work  is  going  on  in  n 
They  Should  steadily  strive  to  adopt  and  adapt  what  they  are 
learning  to  the  particular  situation  they  are  working  in.  o 
doing  their  leadership  will  be  fresh  and  inspiring  and  they 

themselves  will  be  growing  men  and  women 

2  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  school  if  every 
member  of  the  staff  each  year  spent  at  least  one  week  in  direct 
contact  with  village  schools  in  the  district  the  train*n| 
serves.  In  so  doing  they  could  bring  inspiration  and  guidance 
to  students  they  have  taught  in  former  years.  But .more  than 
this  it  would  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground.  It  would  help  them 
in  all  their  teaching  to  work  constantly  toward  meeting  things 
as  they  are.  Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  in  substance 
are  confronted  with  a  fact,  not  a  theory.’  The  village  teacher  is 
confronted  with  stubborn  facts.  It  is  well  that  training 

school  teacher  be  very  definitely  aware  of  those  facts  and  co 

stantly  facing  them,  along  with  the  theory. 

3  The  staff  should  participate  in  the  educationa  affairs  of 
the  district  as  fully  as  possible.  District  educational  councils 
school  anniversaries,  teachers’  meetings,  conferences,  etc.,  otte 
occasions  when  these  men  and  wpmen,  presumably  among  the 
best  educationalists  of  the  District,  may  constructively  shape 

policies  and  bring  guidance  and  inspiration 

But  Samuel  Morley  once  said:  ‘He  who  does  the  work  is 
not  so  profitably  employed  as  he  who  multiplies  the  doers.  I 

i~A^papei^read  before  the  Pasumalai  Conference  in  December,  1934. 
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is  the  first  business  of  the  training  school  to  multiply  the  doers; 
not  only  to  multiply  but  to  add  to  their  effectiveness  and  their 
fitness  in  every  way.  The  Training  School  is  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits — its  students. 

Students 

We  read  repeatedly  that  the  village  teacher  is  the  key  manr 
that  traditionally  he  is  the  village  leader.  We  can  hardly  assume 
today  that  this  is  true.  The  old-fashioned  village  teacher  was 
usually  a  caste  man,  perhaps  a  Brahman.  Sometimes  the  father 
ran  the  school  before  him.  He  was  one  of  the  few  literate  men 
in  the  village.  Today  the  teacher  comes  and  goes  in  frequent 
transfers.  An  army  of  high  school  boys  and  college  boys  are 
flooding  the  district.  Literacy  is  on  the  gain.  If  the  village 
teacher  is  to  be  the  village  leader  he  will  have  to  win  that  place 
because  of  what  he  is  and  does.  We  cannot  assume  that  the 
mantle  will  fall  upon  him. 

We  do  well  to  have  a  high  ideal  for  the  village  teacher.  But 
we  also  do  well  to  remember  what  he  is  up  against,  and  to 
remember  that  the  boy  or  girl  coming  out  of  training  school  is 
after  all  a  boy  or  girl — inexperienced  as  a  teacher;  perhaps 
inexperienced  in  village  life,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  town 
or  at  least  educated  for  some  years  in  a  town  more  or  less 
isolated  from  the  villages.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  too  much  of 
him.  Bishop  Waller  has  said  the  village  teacher  must  have  at 
least  the  qualities  of  an  archbishop  to  accomplish  what  we  seem 
to  expect  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  an  effort  to  suggest  what 
we  can  do  to  make  the  boy  or  girl  an  effective  ‘doer’  for  the 
thirty  years  that  lie  ahead  of  him  or  her. 

1.  They  should  first  of  all  be  chosen  wisely.  A  great  Yale 
football  coach  walked  off  the  field  after  practice  one  day,  and 
was  asked  how  the  team  was  progressing.  His  reply  was:  ‘My 
friend,  you  cannot  stage  a  show  without  the  scenery.  Training 
schools  need  the  best  available  material.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  set 
examinations  and  measure  the  attainment  of  applicants  for 
entrance.  It  is  not  so  easy,  but  still  it  is  probably  possible  by 
intelligence  tests  to  select  fairly  well  those  of  mental  capacity. 
It  is  most  difficult,  yet  most  important,  to  select  those  of  sound 
moral  character,  zeal,  capacity  for  growth,  and  genuine  desire  to- 
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serve.  In  selections  there  should  be  close  co-operation  between 
the  training  school  and  the  schools  where  the  candidates  have 
already  studied  and  the  Church  or  other  organization  that  sends 
the  candidates.  In  Pasumalai  the  staff  and  Local  Council 
chairmen,  who  are  also  frequently  in  charge  of  boarding  schools, 
often  sit  together  for  this  selection. 

2.  Character  is  the  first  essential,  we  hope  Christian 
character.  Without  it  the  teacher  will  get  nowhere  and  sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  an  awful  mess  wherever  he  is.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  student  brings  to  training  school  a  sound  character. 
This  must  by  every  means  be  fostered.  It  is  only  those  that 
have  ‘overcome’  that  become  ‘pillars  in  the  temple’  we  are 
trying  to  build  in  the  villages.  Perhaps  you  deal  with  this 
elsewhere  in  your  programme.  I  hope  so.  Anyhow,  let  not  the 
brevity  of  this  paragraph  minimize  its  importance. 

3.  The  teacher,  if  a  Christian,  should  be  vitally  connected 
with  the  Church.  He  should  be  a  communicant  member,  a  giver 
and  a  worker.  He  should,  in  training  and  after,  be  in  intimate 
contact  with  his  pastor.  He  should  gain  from  the  Church  the 
spiritual  and  moral  support  he  will  desperately  need  if  he  is  to 
accomplish  anything.  He  should  be  a  worker  for  Christ  whether 
or  not  in  Mission  employ.  The  training  school  itself,  and  its 
staff  should  have  this  vital  relation  to  the  Church.  Whatever 
may  be  the  body  that  is  superior  to  the  training  school  (Church, 
Sangam,  Diocesan  Council)  there  should  be  a  warm  spiritual 
relation,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school  a  warm,  practical 
co-operation  between  the  staff  and  the  Church.  This  may  be 
fostered  if  pastors  and  District  missionaries  are  frequently  invited 
to  the  school  to  give  talks  to  the  students,  and  if  students  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  time  they  can  spare  visit  the  churches 
with  or  without  the  staff. 

4.  The  teacher  should  know  how  effectively  to  teach 
the  three  R’s.  There  are  a  variety  of  so-called  methods.  Most 
of  these  methods  will  get  results  if  they  are  conscientiously  and 
enthusiastically  followed,  and  if  the  teacher  makes  his  teaching 
live  and  interesting.  I  shall  suggest  some  things  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  in  the  way  of  rural  reconstruction.  But  he 
is  first  of  all  a  teacher,  and  parents  do  want  their  children  to 
read,  write  and  add.  Next  to  character,  the  ability  to  get  results 
somehow  or  other  in  teaching  the  three  R  s  is  the  concern  of 
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the  training  school.  Good  practice  teaching,  so  far  as  possible 
under  village  conditions,  is  important.  Especially  a  teacher 
must  know  how  to  teach  from  two  to  four  classes  at  once.  It 
can  be  done.  And  the  village  teacher  must  expect  his  students 
to  progress.  It  would  seem  that  some  teachers  in  villages 
expect  far  too  little  and  get  what  they  expect.  _ 

5.  The  village  teacher  should  be  rurally  minded.  He 
should  look  upon  service  in  a  village  as  an  opportunity  and  not 
a  punishment.  He  should  be  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  bottle 
—the  soda  water  bottle.  Let  the  soda  water  bottle  symbolize 
the  movies,  coffee  hotel,  neck  ties,  flash  lights,  and  all  the  rest 
of  modern  paraphernalia  that  is  now  coming  in.  It  is  all  well 
enough  in  itself,  but  the  villager  cannot  go  in  tor  these  things 
with  paddy  selling  at  16  measures  and  the  tank  dry,  and  with 
the  cash  value  of  all  his  produce  very  low.  If  the  village 
teacher  can  be  happy  in  putting  himself  on  a  village  basis,  use 
the  country  grains  somewhat  in  his  diet,  and  enter  contented  y 
into  a  wholesome  but  thoroughly  rural  life,  he  will  be  happier  and 
more  useful.  He  will  be  leading  the  village  young  men  in  the 
right  way.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  We  want  the 
teacher  to  be  progressive,  but  the  things  I  am  speaking  against 
now  are  not  true  progress  for  the  villager.  The  teacher  shoul 
have  vision  and  ideals  beyond  his  people,  but  it  is  best  it  he  is 
at  home  living  somewhat  as  they  can  live.  Blessed  be  the 
training  school  that  leadeth  the  boy  toward,  not  away  from, 

wholesome  rural-mindedness.  . 

6.  The  teacher  should  be  ‘in’  village  life  but  not  entirely 
‘of’  it  He  should  be  able  to  view  with  some  detachment  what 
is  going  on,  and  be  able  to  analyze  it,  not  merely  accept  it  as 
inevitable.  Just  because  the  village  has  up-to-date  no  road  out 
does  not  mean  it  cannot  have  one.  It  is  asking  a  good  deal, 
but  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  teacher  could  convince  the 
people  to  accept  some  new  things  that  are  real  progress.  It  is 
well  if  the  teacher  is  equipped  to  study  village  life  effective  y. 
It  is  well  that  he  himself  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  more 
excellent  way  of  doing  some  things.  This  conviction  must  rest 
on  practical  experience  of  those  things  to  be  of  much  use. 

7.  Some  things  the  teacher  ought  to  know  about: 


(a\  The  Health  Department  of  Government.  Cholera  prevention, 
hook-worm  treatment,  educational  material,  lectures,  etc.,  aval  a  e. 
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(b)  The  programme  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  Breeding 
bull  programme,  seeds,  ploughs,  dealing  with  pests. 

(c)  Co-operative  Department.  How  they  work,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  why  they  usually  do  not  work. 

(d)  Medical  Department.  Dispensaries.  Possibility  of  starting 

rural  dispensaries.  Leper  clinics  at  these  dispensaries.  Other  places 
for  treating  leprosy.  r 

( e )  He  should  know  everything  there  is  to  be  known  of  the  Mission 
programme  in  that  area.  The  farm  at  the  central  school,  the  work  of 
the  hospitals,  people  who  might  be  invited  to  come  to  lecture  on 
various  subjects. 

(/)  The  teacher  ought  to  assemble  for  himself  a  good  set  of 
teaching  appliances,  particularly  every  kind  of  appliance  that  can  be 
made  with  little  cost.  Charts,  flash  cards,  dials  for  teaching  math- 
all  manner  of  simple  kindergarten  materials  that  he  can  gather-  how 
to  get  together  a  small  library  and  use  it  as  is  done  in  Pasumalai  and 
1  irumangalam  and  I  trust  elsewhere. 

The  teacher  should  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  these  things 
so  that  he  remembers  them.  Refresher  courses  conducted  by 
the  training  school  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies  may 
serve  to  keep  him  alive  to  these  possibilities  which  he  can  use 
as  occasion  requires. 

8.  Lastly,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
every  Christian  teacher,  if  he  is  really  a  sound  Christian,  can 
be  an  effective  evangelist  no  matter  by  whom  he  is  employed. 
He  not  only  can  be  but  ought  to  be.  It  is  possible  to  so  win 
the  love  of  the  most  bigoted  people  that  they  will  respect  the 
teacher  and  give  him  large  liberty.  I  do  not  mean  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  accomplished  by  street  preaching.  It  is  to  be 
accomplished  first  by  a  Christlike  life,  manifested  in  the  many 
ways  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  open.  Without  going  into  the 
details,  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  training  school  to 
guide  the  student  into  a  desire  to  do  this  and  so  far  as  may  be 
into  the  ways  of  doing  it.  The  rural  betterment  of  India  is  an 
economic  problem,  but  it  is  even  deeper  than  that  a  spiritual 
problem.  Some  devils  come  out  only  by  prayer  and  fasting. 
Love  never  faileth. 

So  then,  the  greatest  contribution  the  training  school  has 
to  make  is  an  army  of  ‘doers’  motivated,  disciplined  and  equipped 
to  train  the  young  and  guide  in  some  measure  the  old. 
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In  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  The  first  Jewish  Christian  Symposium  ever 
published.  By  Different  Contributors.  8f  x5r  .  Pp.  333.  Hodde 
and  Stoughton  Ltd.,  London.  Price,  7,.  6d  Obtainable  from  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Publishing  House,  5  Russell  St.,  Calcutta. 

The  Christian  and  the  Jew  have  a  common  spiritual  heritage. 
Christianity  owes  much  to  Judaism.  The  Old  Testament  is  part  oi  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  How  often  have  we  repeated  these  truisms  an 
vet  how  few  of  us  have  really  made  an  attempt  to  understand  Jew  _ 
religious  thought.  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  have  drifted  apart  not 
only  in  the  social  but  also  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  best  minds  in  modern 
Jewish  and  Christian  circles  have  been  making  an  attempt  a  a 
rapprochement.  Their  endeavours  have  resulted  in  the  formation  o  h 
Society  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  London.  In  Spirit  and  in  lrutn 
which 's  the  first  Jewish  Christian  symposium  ever  published,  is  mostly 
mad^ up  of  papers  read  before  this  society.  Its  list  of  contributors 
constitute  a  galaxy  of  talent.  Problems  of  fundamental  importance  to 
religion  such  as  ‘The  Problem  of  Pam,’  ‘ Atonement,  ‘ Devotional 
Life  ’  to  mention  but  a  few,  are  here  discussed  on  a  parallel  basis 
L  We  consider  the  last  two  essays  in  this  book  the  most  important  a 
thev  pass  in  review  the  Christian  view  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewi 
views  of  Christianity.  Prof.  F.  C.  Burkitt  writing  on  the  former  topic 
tells  us  that  the  religion  of  the  modern  Jew  is  not  the  rehgion ^of  h 
Old  Testament  at  all,  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  1  his  diefl  m 
70  b  c  Modern  Judaism  is  of  Rabbinical  origin  and  like  Christian  iy 
is  a  growth  from  the  Old  Testament  religion  Thus  they  have 
common  origin  in  some  respects  and  they  alike  have  to  face  a 
nroblem  today — the  problem  of  how  much  of  the  beliefs 
Ca°nd  customs^  and  social  rule?  that  they  have  inherited  they  can 
succeed  in  maintaining  in  this  scientific,  material  and  archaeological 

1  j  u;s  vis-a-vis  Mr.  C.  A.  Montefiore,  sums  up  the  quintessence 
of  the  modern  Jewish  and  Christian  attitude  towards  each  other  s 
relilionTn  the  following  words:  ‘Both  the  ordinary  Christian  critic 
of  Judaism  and  the  ordinary  Jewish  critic  of  Christianity  seem  to 
take  up  the  position  that  there  is  no  good  feature  in  the  other  religio 
which  is  not  found  in  a  yet  better  form  in  their  own. 

The  average  Christian  has  exaggerated  and  sometimes  grossly 
mLleadlng  views  regarding  the  place  of  Law  and  Atonement  in  the 
miaeaui  g  Regarding  both  these  topics  the  Jewish  pait  of 

hrto  pfoves  to  be  extremely  illuminating.  ‘The  fundamcnta 

“T*  STandS  To’ the  Jew 

totality.  .  •  •  prescriptions  about  the  Sabbath,  about 

tht°food‘ 'and  the  like  were  divinely  commanded,  the  observance  of 
these  brought  a  joyous  sense  of  nearness  to  Go  ...  . 
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the  law  meant  not  only  joy  in  carrying  out  its  prescriptions  but 
also  joy  in  studying  it.’  We  are  told  that  Christian  writers  have 
often  entirely  misunderstood  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  the  Jewdsh 
conception  of  atonement.  Sacrifice,  in  the  sense  of  shedding 
blood,  was  only  an  incident  in  the  drama  of  atonement,  repentance 
is  again  and  again  emphasized  as  the  more  important  requirement 
and&so  are  good  works  and  prayer.  Rev.  A.  J.  Macdonald  under¬ 
takes  the  exposition  of  the  Christian  point  of  view  regarding  atone¬ 
ment.  His  paper  is  in  some  ways  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  series. 

He  has  a  tendency  towards  obscurantism  and  often  takes  shelter 
behind  theological  phraseology  which  through  constant  repetition  has 
become  almost  meaningless.  Talking  of  sin  for  example  he  observes 

_ _ ‘Its  effects  are  perceptible  at  the  very  centre  of  reality,  they  have 

an  eternal  reference,  using  eternal  not  as  a  time  concept,  but  as  a 
predicate  of  the  spiritual  constitution  of  reality  which  is  independent 
of  time.’  A  sentence  like  this  is  apt  to  leave  the  average  reader 
guessing.  The  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Matthews  on  the  theme  of  ‘The 
Christian  Ideal  for  Human  Society’  proves  himself  to  be  a  veritable 
iconoclast.  He  demolishes  many  pet  theories  regarding  the  social 
teachings  of  Christianity.  He  reminds  us  that  the  main  stress  of  the 
Christian  teaching  is  on  the  value  of  the  individual.  The  reform  of 
society  is  not  its  main  object  for  it  ‘has  steadily  and  consistently 
denied  that  man’s  true  blessedness  and  complete  good  can  be  achieved 
in  this  present  order.’  But  the  faith  in  the  value  of  persons  because 
of  their  relation  with  God  has  in  practice  proved  a  powerful  motive 
for  social  progress.  Rabbi  I.  I.  Mattuck,  Senior  Minister  of  the 
Liberal  Jewish  Synagogue,  London,  who  has  contributed  more  than 
one  paper  to  this  symposium,  gives  us  the  Jewish  ideal  for  human 
society.  Here  the  idea  of  collective  responsibility  based  on  ‘the 
fundamental  belief  in  the  kinship  between  man  and  God’  plays  an 
important  part.  Canon  B.  H.  Streeter,  Rev.  O.  C.  Quick,  the  Hon. 
Lily  H.  Montagu  are  among  the  other  distinguished  contributors  to 
this  anthology. 

Our  first  feeling  on  reading  this  collection  of  papers  was  one  of 
disappointment.  So  many  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
religions  revealed  themselves  as  we  proceeded,  that  it  looked  as  though 
instead  of  bringing  about  a  rapprochement  it  had  merely  widened  the 
gulf.  But  this  was  only  a  passing  feeling.  It  is  inevitable  that  a 
juxtaposition  of  the  view  points  of  two  different  religions  such  as 
achieved  in  this  book  should  throw  into  relief  the  fact  of  difference. 
But  even  this  we  think  has  served  the  valuable  purpose  of  clearing  the 
ground.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  writers  have  imported  more 
warmth  into  their  assertions  than  is  strictly  necessary.  But  we  do  not 
deprecate  this  attitude  either.  For  unless  convictions  are  courageously 
expressed  and  fearlessly  adhered  to,  religious  exposition  would  soon 
degenerate  into  a  game  of  verbal  quibbling.  All  writers  however  make 
a  plea  for  mutual  sympathy.  But  sympathy  without  knowledge  soon 
deteriorates  into  insipid  tolerance.  The  requisite  knowledge  however 
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is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  book.  We  welcome  In  Spirit  and  in 
Truth  not  merely  as  an  interesting  study  in  comparative  religion  but 
as  the  usherer  in  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  sphere  of  rellip°£- 
It  has  given  us  the  courage  to  dream  of  a  day  when  the  Jew  and  he 
Gentile,  the  Hindu  and  the  Muslim,  the  Christian  and  the  Parsee  wi 
each  understand  and  rejoice  in  the  other’s  spiritual  heritage,  and  in 
doing  so  draw  nearer  to  Him  who  is  the  goal  of  the  world  s 
quesf.  For  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  observes  in  a  truly  noble 
foreword  to  this  volume,  ‘We  owe  more  than  we  think  to  die  faiths 
by  which  other  men  have  honestly  lived.’  Mr.  George  A.  \ates  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  future  of  religious  co-operation  b) 

editing  this  truly  inspiring  symposium.  g  p  Adinarayan. 


Donald  Fraser  of  Livingstonia.  By  Agnes  R  Fraser  8"  x  5J  . 

Pp  325.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London.  Pr»ce>  '*•  °  • 

Obtainable  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  Publishing  House,  5  Russell  St., 

Calcutta.  , 

In  one  of  his  best  known  missionary  addresses  Donald  Fraser  use 
to  describe  how  he  met  in  all  parts  of  the  world  men  from  Lochgilp¬ 
head  usually  occupying  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility. 
Through  it  there  ran  the  refrain  ‘a  lad  from  my  parish.  From  the 
way  heg  said  the  words  it  was  very  easy  to  feel  the  pride  and  affection 
with  which  he  ever  remembered  his  early  home.  The  years  he  spent 
there  in  the  Lochgilphead  Free  Church  Manse  are  graphically 
described  in  this  book.  The  fame  of  his  year  at  the  Glasgow 
Theological  College  has  become  traditional  in  the  annals  of  Scotch 
theologfcal  students.  In  their  natural  pride  in  one  another  they  called 
themselves  ‘the  Celestials.’  Among  them  there  were  Dr.  Moffat  and 
]  M  E  Ross,  afterwards  editor  of  The  British  Weekly  and  eig  o 
them  became  missionaries,  two  of  whom  are  still  at  work  in  India. 
They  would  all  pay  tribute  to  what  Donald  Fraser  meant  to  them, 
whose  ‘personality;’  as  Dr.  Moffat  phrased  it, ‘put  so  much  into  our 
lives  ’  All  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Student  Movement 
have  had  it  handed  down  to  them  what  the  movement  owed  to 
Donald  Fraser  at  ‘Liverpool,  1896’  and  by  his  work  in  the  co  eges. 

It  is  all  vividly  told  here.  .  .  ~  , 

And  then  there  is  the  story  of  h,s  missionary  servrce  m  Central 

Africa  One  reads  of  his  arduous  preaching  tours.  135  miles  walking 
in  ‘the  last  few  days’  as  he  put  it,  the  emergencies  of  the  missionary 
life  the  resources  of  faith  and  courage  and  insight  that  matched 
them  as  when  in  time  of  plague  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Government  all  payments  were  made  in  return  for  rats  tails 
Led  up  into  neat  bundles  of  ten  apiece  political  troubles  tided 
over  so  often  by  the  understanding  of  the  missionary  As  a 
result  of  all  else  there  is  recorded  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Churc  , 
the  unceasing  instruction  of  catechumens,  the  training  of  numbers  of 
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village  teachers,  the  great  gatherings  for  Communion  Services,  the 
struggle1  with  superstition,  the  effort  to  make  the  Church  indigenous 
bv  baptizing  into  Christ  whatever  is  good  in  African  tradition,  and  so 
on.  In  this  book  one  reads  of  all  the  variety  of  service,  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  missionary  who  is  out  to  win  (a  word  very  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  Donald  Fraser)  primitive  people.  On  one  occasion  after  a 
devastating  plague  of  locusts  he  actually  evacuated  his  station  with  1  s 
bui'dings  and  equipment  and  followed  his  tribe  to  a  new  situation 
where  he  made  a  completely  fresh  beginning.  To  a  very  immobile 
missionary  it  all  reads  as  being  on  such  a  heroic  scale. 

The  last  years  spent  in  an  equally  heroic  and  self-giving  effoit  ti 
awaken  the  United  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  greatness  of  her 
vocation  are  passed  over  rapidly.  But  any  one  who  saw  him  on  his 
campaigns  in  Scotland  knows  how  he  could  kindle  the  love  of  Chris 
and  His  Kingdom.  To  many  the  book  will  be  precious  because  1 
does  distil  the  fragrance  of  a  very  Christian  life.  One  reads  of  the 
love  children  had  for  him,  of  his  irresistible  ways  in  intercourse  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  above  all  and  central  to  everything 

else  his  delighted  adoring  love  of  Christ. 

Temple  Gairdner,  another  great  missionary, gave  Donald  Eraser  a 
Greek  Testament  when  he  went  to  Africa  in  which  was  written 
‘Agonia  is  the  measure  of  success.’  Through  his  life  recorded  here 

there  runs  that  strain,  but  ever  and  always  the  dominant  note  is  joy. 

T.  W.  Gardiner. 


* 


The  Evangelical  Church  Catholic.  By  Dr.  P.  Carnegie  Simpson. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London.  Price,  6^  Obtainable  from 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Publishing  House,  5  Russell  St.,  Calcutta. 

This  is  as  good  as  anything  Dr.  Simpson  has  yet  done,  and  that  is 
saving  a  good  deal.  In  thought  and  expression  it  matches  well  the 
lofty  theme  it  handles.  The  book  is,  moreover,  well  printed  and  the 
look  of  it  invites  a  reading.  It  comprises  the  lectures  delivered  by 

Dr  Simpson  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chalmers  Trust,  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculties  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews 
Universties.  It  is  a  happy  condition  of  this  Trust  that  the  lectures 
given  under  its  authority  should  be  published,  for  m  this  case  they 
have  a  message  for  a  larger  company  than  is  found  within  these  four 
favoured  folds.  The  book  consists  of  six  chapters  and  an  index.  I  he 
Church  a  Continuous  Life’  makes  a  good  opening.  It  is  a  fine  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church,  and  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  structure  of  the  United  Church  that  is  to  be 
in  India  an  hour  spent  here  will  be  an  hour  well  spent,  bays  Ur. 
Simpson,  ‘We  start  from  the  general  position  that  the  identity  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  found  not  in  anything  of  ecclesiastical  structure,  the 
perpetuation  of  which  is  the  guarantee  of  its  continuity,  but  is  the 
life  of  those  in  whom  Christ  lives— a  personal  spiritual  relationship 
which  alike  its  very  nature  and  also  the  facts  of  Christendom  forbid 
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us  to  limit  by  anything  external.’  On  the  basis  of  this  view  he  finds 
room  within  that  which  is  the  Church  lor  both  the  Society e°rWch  of 
which  discards  much  that  other  Churches  cherish, 

Rome,  which  gathers  to  itself  much  that  appears  to  the  evang 

view  superflous  and  even  offensive.  i;f  p. 

Having  interpreted  the  Church  in  terms  of  a  contmuous  hfe  Dr. 
Simpson  next  considers  the  things  that  belong  to  its  life  and  structure. 

Priority  must  be  determined  by  significance  rf  Soder- 

and  he  quotes  with  approval  a  saying  of  the  late  Archbish  p 

blom _ The  first  thing  is  the  evangelic.’  The  Christian  Gospe  an 

tie  Relilbn  to  whic8h  it  gives  birth  form  the  subject  matte, o 
Chapter  II.  Here  is  Dr.  Simpsons  definition  of  the  Gospel 
Gospel  is  assuring  truth  about  God  and  saving  power :  to  m 

Christianity  this  truth  comes,  not  in  abstract  ldeas>  ^u 
Christ,  and  this  power  comes,  not  through  moral  ldea  ’  {  P  d 

sonal  relatedness  with  Him;  the  preservation  of  this  factual  ana 
personal  element  is  thus  indispensable  in  the  Church  s  stewardship  o 
the  Christian  Gospel.’  That  is  stately  language,  and  the  village ^eWe 
mqv  not  catch  the  drift  of  it  on  a  first  reading,  but  it  embodies 
essential  troth,  and  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is  good 
news  It  follows  that  evangelical  religion  is  the  response  to  the  Gosp  . 
ItTs  religion  related  to  lie  and  to  life  in  this  world,  the  world  into 

“"ewe? 5nTso"d8wi.rhe^  Gospel  in  Word  and  Sacrament.' 
Having  emphi  aed  the  personal  character  of  the  Christian  religion 
SrsfmSon  shows  that  tins  does  not  imply  an  isolated  mdividu- 
ffism  The  personal  relatedness  of  the  Christian  to  God  carries  with 
h  a^elattdnePss  to  all  who  are  H,s.  In  the  sentence,  ‘The  evangelical 
experience  is  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  fellowship' we  have  the  key 
to  n  penetrating  study  in  ecclesiastical  order  and  practice 
WordTs  to  be  understood  ‘in  the  older  sense  the  Word  of  God- 

Regariffng 

"ay  in  them,  bu,  what  God  in  Christ  says  and  does  m  them.  Since 
rl presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Loid  s  Suppe 
assured  and  essential  thing  an  evangelical  Protestant 

SSSSSglisHS 

whether  this"  be  acknowedged  by  others  or  not-in  a  fell°wshiP  which 
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-  „ood  enough  to  indicate  the  lines  it  should  follow.  Had  he  gone 
further  and  gfven  us  the  complete  article  we  should  have  been  relieved 
and  grateful  But  it  is  to  Chapter  V— ‘Elements  ot  Order  and  Cnity 
—that  most  readers  will  expectantly  turn,  having  regard  to  the 
influential  part  the  writer  has  taken  in  Church  Onion  movements. 
He  cte  wPo  capital  facts;  (1)  Christ  has  not  preset, bed  any  const,- 
tution  for  His  Church  and  (2)  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  no  vital 
difference  between  His  recognition  and  using  of  a  Church  of  one  type 
of  ecclesiastical  order  and  His  recognition  and  using  of  a  Church  of 
another.  Order  is  important,  but  it  is  not  determinative,  bine 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  authority  must  be  derived  from 
Him  This  raises  the  old  problem  of  Church  and  State  to  which 
Dr  Simpson  devotes  a  brief  but  weighty  passage  that  would  we 
fear  displease  Karl  Barth.  ‘The  secular  power  is  also  ordained  of 

God  and  is  responsible  to  Him  for  civil  jusLtlce  ancJ  rirg^?°UStneJL 
Church  practice  is  to  be  an  expression  of  the  Mind  of  Christ,  the 
function  of  the  Church  is  therefore  essentially  ministerial.  Preference 
is  shown  for  the  title  ‘minister’  as  against  priest,  rector,  parson  or 
nastor.  The  Church  cannot  make  a  man  a  minister:  it  can  only  oidet 
his  ministry.  Coming  on  to  Church  Union  four  indispensable  postu¬ 
lates  are  laid  down:  a  realization  of  an  existing  oneness  in  Christ,  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  an  agreement 
over  the  fundamental  faith  and  Gospel,  a  recognition  by  the  Churches 
concerned  of  one  another  as  Churches.  In  discussing  the  fourth 
postulate— it  is  here  controversy  gathers— Dr.  Simpson  makes  this 
candid  statement—1  If  one  is  to  speak  about  recognition  frankly,  then 
it  must  I  think,  be  said  that  the  test  ot  it,  and  the  only  adequate 
expression  of  it,  is  Inter-communion.’  All  will  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Simpson  here,  but  all  will  respect  his  candour  and  share  his ;  resolve 
to  cherish  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  unity.  We  are  not  sure  that  . 
Simpson  unbends  at  times,  but  there  are  two  references  m  this  chapte 
that  are  suggestive.  On  page  153  he  recovers  and  quotes  with 
approval  from  Hooker  the  tremendous  word,  ‘  exagitated.  The  second 
isP?his  condescending  footnote  to  page  158, ‘These  quotations  from 
Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort  illustrate  how  easy  agreement  with  the 
Anglican  Church  might  be  if  we  had  to  deal  only  with  its  great 

bCh°The  book  ends  with  a  characteristic  chapter  on  ‘The  Evangel  and 
Civilization.’  He  enters  a  noble  and  needed  plea  for  justice.  The 
Church  must  have  a  conscience  about  injustice  But  we  are  reminded 
that  ‘The  first  and  the  constant  work  of  the  Church  is  to  ma 
Christians,’  that  changes  in  government  or  laws,  or  even  social  condi¬ 
tions,  will  not  of  themselves  make  a  moral,  or  even  a  happy  society 
The  book  ends  on  a  hopeful  note  and  to  us  in  India  facing  a  new  era 
in  evangelism  the  final  word  is  prophetic-*  It  is  in  P^0™1 
nity  that  the  Evangelical  Church  will  renew  its  strength ;  and  thus  the 

banners  of  God  will  forward  go.  J  •  • 
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Psychology  and  Life.  By  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead.  7f  X  5  . 

Pp.  320.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  Ltd.,  London.  Price,  Sj. 

Obtainable  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  Publishing  House,  5  Russell  St., 

Calcutta. 

There  are  many  troubled  in  mind  and  spirit  who  go  about  with 
serious  physical  disabilities;  but  not  having  any  ‘organic  disease  they 
are  classed  among  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  unwell  and 
therefore  they  are  refused  sympathetic  consideration  even  by  medical 
men.  When  such  patients  go  to  doctors  they  are  examined  and  their 
trouble  is  diagnosed  as  ‘functional’  and  they  are  written  off  as  being 
outside  the  reach  of  their  normal  ministrations  and  little  further 
interest  is  usually  shown  in  them.  But  their  sufferings  are  neverthe¬ 
less  real  and  all  advice  given  to  them  by  medical  men  and  others 
asking  them  ‘to  pull  themselves  together’  and  ‘not  to  imagine  that 
they  are  ill’  prove  unavailing.  That  the  practising  doctors  are  unable 
to  do  anything  for  such  cases  of  suffering  shows  that  their  predomi¬ 
nant  occupation  is  only  with  the  body  and  that  the  ills  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  are  beyond  their  knowledge  and  experience.  Mr. 
Weatherhead  who  is  a  minister  of  religion  and  a  sound  psychologist 
with  a  wide  experience  of  the  practical  application  ol  the  science,  sets 
forth  in  this  book  certain  important  conclusions  about  psychology, 
health  and  religion  which  have  been  tested  and  proved  of  value  in  his 
remarkable  work  among  ‘sick  souls.’  He  makes  it  clear  that  many  of 
the  so-called  ‘nervous  breakdowns’  are  brought  about  by  mental 
conflicts,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  which  people  get  themselves 
entangled,  and  the  treatment  for  such  trouble  should  penetrate  to  the 
depths  of  the  unconscious  mind  and  attack  the  origin  of  the  dishar¬ 
mony.  The  parts  that  the  physician  and  the  clergyman  respectively 
have  to  play  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  mental  and 
spiritual  health  are  also  made  clear  in  this  book.  Just  as  widespread 
knowledge  of  facts  about  the  hygiene  of  the  body  in  these  days  has 
tended  to  improve  physical  fitness,  the  author  believes  that  a  spread 
of  knowledge  about  mental  and  psychological  hygiene  among  the 
public  will  save  many  from  mental  conflicts  and  breakdowns.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  light  style,  free  from  technical  expressions.  It 
should  be  read  by  all,  especially  by  medical  men  and  ministers  of 
rJmmn  P-  O.  PHILIP. 


What  is  this  Christianity  ?  By  The  Bishop  of  Croydon.  1\  X  5  - 
Pp  271.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  Ltd.,  London.  Price,  3s.  6 d. 
Obtainable  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  Publishing  House,  5  Russell  St., 
Calcutta. 

To  the  question, ‘What  is  this  Christianity?’  the  Bishop’s  answer 
is  that  it  is  ‘not  a  theory  but  an  Event.’  Rather  a  series  of  events 
starting  from  the  manger  and  culminating  in  the  Cross,  the  empty 
tomb  and  the  resurrection.  But  Christianity  is  infinitely  more  than 
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an  event,  it  is  an  experience.  For  behind  the  historic  Christ  is  the 
eternal  Christ  ever  ready  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  believer.  Such  an 
advent  transforms  the  society  of  believers  from  an  aggregate  into  a 
fellowship — at  once  a  source  of  mutual  strength  and  a  motive  power 
behind  the  desire  to  reform  the  world.  Thus  Christianity  becomes 
an  adventure.  It  is  something  far  bigger  than  tolerant  good-nature, 
it  is  something  poles  apart  from  ‘the  religion  of  being  kind  to  granny 
and  the  cat.’  Even  the  solution  of  world  problems  like  economic 
co-operation,  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  and  limitation 
of  armaments  come  within  its  scope.  Such  a  fellowship  embarking 
on  adventure  is  bound  to  consolidate  its  position  and  in  doing  so  has 
created  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Church  thus  stands  and  will 
always  stand  for  a  great  ideal,  notwithstanding  its  present  deplore  e 
condition  ‘  its  timidity,  its  barren  dogmatism,  its  devastating  division. 
The  nerve  of  the  Christian  faith  lies  in  the  conviction  about  a  personal 
God— the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  ‘that  He  has  been  and  always  is,  active 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  for  men  to  understand  and  co-operate  with  His 
plans  is  at  once  practicable  and  the  only  hope  of  a  satisfactory  human 

life  on  earth.’  .  ... 

A  plea  for  the  incorporation  of  aesthetics  into  religion,  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  faith  in  modern  youth,  a  warning  to  missionaries  to  forsake 
all  spirit  of  patronage,  and  a  clarion  call  to  Church  umon-these  we 
consider  are  the  most  important  notes  struck  by  the  author.  While 
discussing  Church  union,  however,  he  betrays  a  nervousness  which 
seems  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  all  exponents  of  the  subject.  When 
so  many  controversial  issues  are  at  stake,  a  certain  amount  o 
nervousness  is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  one  may  well  wonder  whether 
any  union  which  is  the  result  of  stressing  too  much  the  diversity  in 
unity’  principle  (as  the  Bishop  seems  to  do)  is  really  worth  having. 

What  is  this  Christianity ?  is  more  a  textbook  than  a  treatise. 
At  times  it  degenerates  into  a  string  of  platitudes.  But  behind  it  a 
one  can  hear  the  voice  of  a  sincere  Christian  speaking  bom  *1 
depths  of  his  experience.  At  places  he  is  refreshingly  broadminded. 
He  rightly  deplores  the  tendency  among  certain  religious  people  to 
go  out ‘gun  in  hand’  to  meet  all  unfamiliar  truth.  As  for  himself  he 
would  fain  give  even  sun-bathing  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
The  Bishop  of  Croydon  has  given  an  old  answer  to  an  old  quest  10 
but  we  feel  that  the  repetition  has  been  eminently  worth^vhd^ 


The  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  E  L.  Strong.  7I' X  5  • 
Pp  234.  S.P.C.K.,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London, 

Price,  6s. 

This  book  is  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  deliveied  to  the  Oxford 
Mission  Sisterhood  of  the  Epiphany.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  o 
the  doctrine  as  given  in  the  Creeds  and  the  difficulties  in  reconciling 
the  idea  of  spirit  with  a  personal  being  are  considered  and  explained. 
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From  a  summary  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  Spirit  as  it  is  seen 
working  through  the  Old  Testament,  faintly  understood  at  first, 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  inspiring  the  prophets,  to  the  crowning 
work  of  anointing  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come,  we  are  led,  through 
a  brief  chapter  on  the  Apocrypha,  to  the  full  light  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  distinction  between  the  indwelling  of  Christ  and  that  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  in  Dr.  Thornton’s  words — ‘in  the  New  Testament 
the  new  creation  is  the  result  of  two  kinds  of  activity,  one  transcendent 
and  formative  (that  is  Christ);  the  other  immanent  and  quickening 
(the  Spirit).’  The  results  that  should  follow  a  belief  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  dwelt  on  throughout,  making  the  book  a  devotional  study 
which  should  prove  both  profitable  and  helpful.  M.R. 

*  *  *  #  # 

IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY  COUNCIL 

We  have  received  for  sale  a  few  copies  of  the  following  two  books. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  National  Christian  Council, 
Nagpur. 

(1)  Forerunners  of  a  New  Age:  An  interpretative  report  of  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  training  of  the  ministry  of  the  younger  churches 
held  at  Newark,  New  Jersey;  St.  Andrew’s  Tide,  1934.  By  Basil 
Mathews.  Pp.  87.  Price,  50  cents  (Re.  1 -6--0).  (A  review  is  in 
preparation.) 

(2)  Partners  in  the  Expanding  Church:  A  review  of  the  developing 
relations  between  the  younger  and  older  churches  since  the  Jerusalem 
meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  Presented  to  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  January  3,  1935. 
By  A.  L.  Warnshuis,  Secretary,  and  Esther  Strong,  Asst.  Secretary, 
International  Missionary  Council.  Pp.  62.  Price,  20  Cents  (As.  10). 
(A  review  is  in  preparation.) 
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The  Week  of  Witness  in  Madras 

January  20-26,  1935 

For  the  past  four  months  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
representing  various  denominations,  missions  and  missionary  societies 
and  Christian  organizations  like  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  S.C.A.  met  with 
prayer,  preparing  and  planning  for  a  great  evangelistic  effort  in 
Madras.  Our  objective,  as  was  well  brought  out  by  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  in  an  article  to  the  Madras  Mail  was  ‘to  focus  into  one 
week  of  special  effort  the  witness  to  the  Christian  life  and  power 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  showing  every  day  of  our  lives.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  make  this  week  a  substitute  for  a  life  of  witness  but 
to  arouse  a  fresh  enthusiasm  among  all  our  members,  and  to  establish 
fresh  contacts  outside  and  to  provide  fresh  starting  points  for  sub¬ 
sequent  endeavours.’ 

Before  the  Week  of  Witness  a  very  helpful  Retreat  was  arranged 
and  held  in  Zion  Church,  Chintadripet,  on  Thursday,  January  17,  for 
all  who  were  giving  their  voluntary  services  for  the  week.  Rev.  Dr. 
L.  R.  Scudder,  M.A.,  of  the  American  Arcot  Mission,  Ranipet,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Retreat  and  delivered  three  very  practical  and 
inspiring  addresses  on  the  Victorious  Life,  the  Guided  Life  and  the 
Life-changing  Life. 

During  the  Week  of  Witness,  nearly  75,000  special  salutations 
were  printed — in  English  (15,000),  Tamil  (25,000),  Urdu  (5,000), 
Telugu  (7,000),  and  for  high  school  students  (6,000),  as  well  as  for 
Hindu  boys  and  girls  studying  in  our  elementary  schools  (15,000). 
The  woik  in  the  city  was  divided  into  twelve  groups  with  a  convener 
for  each,  who  with  the  help  of  a  local  committee,  had  organized  house 
to  house  visitation  with  the  special  salutations,  Gospel  portions  (700) 
and  a  personal  witness  whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  in  a 
non-Christian  home.  Our  volunteers  were  cordially  received  in  many 
homes  and  were  given  a  patient  hearing.  The  Central  Committee 
had  raised  about  Rs.  200  among  themselves  and  their  friends  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Week  of  Witness.  In  the  evenings 
public  meetings  were  arranged  in  different  parts  of  the  city  when  our 
local  men  and  women  as  well  as  our  Christian  students  met  their  non- 
Christian  friends  in  large  numbers  and  spoke  on  the  subject  ‘What 
Jesus  Christ  has  meant  for  me.’  After  dinner  informal  talks  were 
arranged  in  some  homes  where  we  talked  over  and  shared  our  spiritual 
experiences.  Rev.  Dr.  L.  R.  Scudder  had  a  very  full  programme 
witnessing  in  several  parts  of  the  city  that  week.  Dr.  Howard 
Guinness  and  his  team  had  done  very  useful  work  during  the 
previous  weeks  preparing  the  students  and  the  churches  for  great 

efforts  in  evangelisation.  . 

The  schools  afforded  a  useful  field  for  our  evangelistic  efforts.  It 
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was  most  encouraging  to  see  the  Hindu  mothers  turning  up  in  large 
numbers  in  response  to  invitations  sent  out  by  Christian  teachers  to 
hear  the  testimony  given  by  them  regarding  the  love  and  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  daily  lives  and  experience,  as  well  as  Hindu 
parents  inviting  the  Christian  teachers  to  their  own  homes  to  tell  more 
about  Jesus  and  His  love.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  and  a  fact  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  a  decade  ago  in  Madras! 

The  Convener  for  the  Moslem  group  writes:  ‘This  year  the  Urdu 
letter,  written  by  Mr.  R.  Stephen,  of  which  5,000  were  printed  for 
distribution,  was  an  advance  on  last  year’s  effort.  Both  Moslems  and 
Hindus  received  the  salutations  and  tracts  very  graciously.’ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  reported  that  the  members  of  his 
staff  made  use  of  the  Week  of  Witness  in  specially  approaching  the 
non-Christian  members  of  the  Association  whereby  very  valuable 
contacts  and  starting  points  have  been  successfully  achieved  for 
further  endeavours  throughout  this  year. 

We  made  use  of  the  daily  press  this  year  when  very  valuable 
articles  were  written  to  the  Madras  Mail  and  the  Hindu  by  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  and  Rev.  Marcus  Ward  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  Madras. 

In  closing,  while  thanking  God  for  all  the  splendid  work  done 
during  the  Week  of  Witness  by  our  volunteers,  it  must  be  stated 
that  very  many  of  our  leaders  and  laity  did  not  give  their  very  best 
for  this  great  task  of  evangelization.  The  work  is  ours  and  the 
privilege  of  serving  our  Master  is  truly  great.  How  many  of  us 
realize  it  ?  The  trouble  today  with  many  is  that  they  have  got  so  little 
to  really  witness  about.  If  we  have  experienced  the  victorious  life  we 
shall  have  something  real  and  vital  to  witness  about;  otherwise  we 
are  giving  advice  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  follow.  May  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  revive  our  churches,  her  leaders  and  members,  awaken  in 
them  renewed  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  this  great  task  of  witnessing 
and  help  us  to  burn  with  a  passion  for  souls.  We  hope  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  ‘Week  of  Witness’  all  this  year.  The  Central 
Committee  will  be  meeting  once  a  month  for  prayer,  mutual  help 
and  deliberation.  ‘We  cannot  but  witness.’  No  follower  of  Christ 
who  has  experienced  the  love  and  power  of  Christ  in  his  life  can  be 
absolutely  dumb  about  it.  He  must  witness.  ‘  Christ  is  our  motive 
and  Christ  is  our  end.  We  must  give  nothing  less,  and  we  can  give 
nothing  more.’ 

Zion  Parsonage,  Samuel  Sathianadhan  Clarke, 

Chintadripet  Convener. 

Madras 
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The  Central  Board  of  Christian  Higher  Education 

In  continuation  of  the  list  of  vacancies  in  Christian  colleges,  and 
men  available  for  employment,  published  in  the  March  number,  the 
following  supplementary  list  is  published  for  the  information  of 
principals  of  Christian  colleges: 

(A)  Vacancies  in  Christian  Colleges 

A.  7. — Wanted  for  a  Men’s  Christian  College  in  South  India,  a  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics — appointment  temporary  for  one  year. 

Qualifications  required:  an  Honours  or  M.A.  degree  in  that  subject. 


(8)  Teachers  of  Experience  Available  for  Employment 

B.  50. — M.A.  (Madras)  1925,  Physics. 

1920-25,  Demonstrator  in  Physics  ) 

1925-33,  Lecturer  in  Physics  and  Applied  Maths.  C  r  .P 

1932- 33,  Sub-Warden,  Caldwell  Hostel  )  g 

1933- 34,  Lecturer  in  Physics,  Madras  Christian  College. 
Excellent  certificate  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Firbank. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Hogg. 
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The  Church  History  Association  of  India, 

Burma  and  Ceylon 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Church  History  Deputation  from  the 
West  toured  India  there  was  a  widespread  interest  created  in  the 
study  of  Church  History  in  all  the  centres  that  they  visited.  This 
was  specially  manifest  at  a  conference  convened  at  Serampore  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  in  that  conference  was  that  a 
Church  History  Association  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  preserving  valuable  source-materials  for  a  history  of 
Christianity  in  India.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  association 
should  take  necessary  steps  to  get  a  proper  history  written  of  the 
Church  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  With  these  and  similar  objects 
the  Church  History  Association  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  in  Calcutta  on  February  1, 
1935,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Pakenham- 
Walsh.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Most  Rev.  The 
Metropolitan  and  Prof.  j.  R.  Banerjea  on  the  importance  of  research 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  India  and  on  the 
need  for  taking  concerted  action,  if  possible  in  co-operation  with 
Roman  Catholic  scholars,  in  realizing  the  aims  of  the  Association. 
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Some  provisional  rules  were  adopted  and  a  Working  Committee  was 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution,  enlisting  members, 
and  formulating  plans  of  work. 

The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  are: 

(i)  To  interest  itself  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  source- 
materials  for  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India,  by  arranging  for 
central  depositories,  preparing  catalogues  of  documents  available  with 
different  Churches  and  Missions,  etc. 

(ii)  To  stimulate  research  in  Church  History,  especially  in  the 
history  of  the  Churches  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

(iii)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  pioneers  and  leaders  of  the 
Church  in  India. 

(iv)  To  form  groups  in  various  centres  for  study  and  discussion 
of  problems  connected  with  the  life  and  history  of  the  Church, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  to  get  into  touch  with  existing  groups  having 
similar  objects. 

(v)  To  promote  instruction  in  Church  History  in  English  and  in 
the  vernaculars  in  India. 

The  annual  subscription  for  members  was  fixed  at  Rs.  3  and  Life- 
membership  fee  at  Rs.  50. 

We  would  appeal  to  missionaries,  Indian  Christian  ministers,  lay 
readers,  scholars,  professors  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  schools,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  to  come  forward  and  enroll  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Association.  Only  by  co-operation  between  members 
belonging  to  the  various  denominations  of  the  Church  in  India  can 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  association  be  realized.  The  secretary — 
Rev.  C.  E.  Abraham,  Serampore  College,  Serampore — will  be  glad  to 
supply  Membership  Application  Forms  and  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  association. 


Traffic  in  Women  and  Children 

Attention  was  drawn  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (January,  1934) 
to  the  Report  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  in  the  East  issued 
by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1933  and  to  the  fact  that  the  publication 
of  this  Report  was  helping  to  focus  world  opinion  on  the  evil.  The 
League  of  Nations  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Protection  and 
Welfare  of  Children  and  Young  People  at  its  meeting  in  Geneva  from 
April  4  to  11,  1934,  considered  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  1933  report  on  the  East.  The  Advisory  Commission  found 
that  the  need  existed  for  closer  collaboration  between  the  authorities 
and  voluntary  organizations,  missions  and  other  bodies  concerned  and 
recommended  that  a  conference  should  be  convened  in  Asia  for  the 
purpose  under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  proposed  conference  in  Asia,  the  British 
Social  Hygiene  Council  and  the  Conference  of  British  Missionary 
Societies  called  a  conference  in  London  in  July,  1934,  of  such 
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organisations  and  individuals  especially  interested  in  the  question  in 
the  bast,  for  an  exchange  of  views.  From  a  report  of  this  conference 
leceived,  we  note  that  among  those  who  attended  and  took  part  in  it 
were  the  Rev.  William  Paton  and  Miss  Meliscent  Shephard  renre- 
sientative  in  India  of  the  Association  for  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene. 

education  of  individuals  regarding  their  social  and  moral 
responsibilities  was  considered  as  fundamental  in  all  efforts  made  to 
counteract  the  evil  and  the  main  contribution  of  the  missionary' 
movement  was  pointed  out  to  be  the  imparting  of  this  education 
through  its  many  schools  and  colleges.  Mr.  Paton  said:  ‘We  must 
recognize  in  this  subject  which  we  are  discussing  one  of  the  great 
world  causes  on  which  the  verdict  of  morality  and  scientific  analysis 
are  manifestly  at  one.  There  is  unity  in  all  truth.  It  was  the  great 
strength  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  that  she  always  held  together  the 
religious  and  moral  standpoint  with  the  scientific  standpoint,  insisting 
that  ultimately  they  were  in  agreement.  If,  therefore,  the  missionary 
movement  endeavours  to  press  its  convictions  about  moral  questions 
it  does  not  do  so  as  if  they  were  a  special  kind  of  Christian  truth  to 
~>e  urged  in  a  partisan  way.  We  believe  that  in  this  work  we  are 
concerned  with  truth  and  justice,  and  we  believe  that  all  men,  if  they 
approach  this  subject  with  humble  and  impartial  minds,  will  find 
themselves  at  one.  We  therefore  welcome  with  the  utmost  possible 
cordiality  the  collaboration  of  people  of  all  religions.  We  recognize 
that  the  leadership  in  each  country  must  lie  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  we  shall  throw  ourselves  humbly  into  the  work  glad  to 
make  available  such  technical  ability  or  organizing  knowledge  or 
other  contribution  as  we  may  be  able  to  render.  We  shall  always 
recognize  that  the  great  moral  momentum  which  alone  will  carry 
through  the  needed  reforms  must  come  from  the  people  in  the 
country  concerned.’ 


Rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  the  immoral  traffic  was  emphasized 
in  the  conference  as  demanding  co-operation  from  Christian  Missions. 
On  this  subject  Miss  Shephard  had  some  wise  words  to  say  ‘It  is 
useless  for  Westerners  to  go  into  Eastern  countries  and’  try  to 
transplant  rescue  work  from  the  Western  cultures  to  the  East  We 
have  to  get  close  enough,  to  be  humble  enough,  to  be  really  friendly 
enough,  to  believe  that  the  Eastern  cultures  are  able  to  rehabilitate 
their  own  people  I,  as  a  Christian,  feel  that  only  the  Christian  faith 
can  rehabihtate;  but  I  do  not  say  that  my  Hindu,  Muslim,  Parsi  or 
Buddhist  friends  must  think  that.  If  I  am  honoured  by  being  asked 
to  contribute  knowledge  of  organization  or  vocational  training  of 
health  work  or  handicrafts,  to  their  deliberations  on  committees,  then 
I  will  gladly  give  what  I  have;  but  Indians  in  India  must  and  are 
working  out  the  salvation  of  Indian  girls  from  the  cultural  and 
religious  points  of  view.  It  is  useless  to  leave  out  the  spiritual 
rehabilitation.  The  human  being  is  first  and  foremost  a  spirit 
inhabiting  for  a  short  time  this  physical  body.  That  is  why  I  am 
glad,  in  India,  to  represent  the  Association  for  Moral  and  Social 
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\giene,  because  it  is  moral  as  well  as  social  hygiene  that  will  solve 
these  problems.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  do  not  rely  upon  our  medical 
mends,  for  we  need  their  co-operation;  and  we  are  indeed  thankful 
that,  alter  years  ot  opposition  and  misrepresentation  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  scientific  world  is  now  saying  that,  after  all,  “Josephine 
Butler  and  her  groups  were  right;  we  are  coming  to  support  you.” 
This  marriage  of  science  and  ethical  and  spiritual  principles  is  a 
good  augury  for  the  future.’ 

We  have  in  many  Provinces  laws  enacted  against  the  keeping  of 
brothels  Vigilance  Associations  are  at  work  in  some  of  our  own 
cities.  Christian  missionaries  have  been  helping  from  behind  the 
work  they  are  carrying  on.  And  yet  there  are  many  things  that 
Christian  Missions  and  Churches  can  do  in  the  matter  of  educating 
public  opinion  against  the  evil  and  in  the  matter  of  rescue  work. 

e  suggest  that  Provincial  Christian  Councils  should  examine  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  evil  in  their  respective  areas  and  consider 
in  what  ways  the  Churches  and  Missions  working  in  those  areas  can 
make  their  distinctive  Christian  contribution  in  promoting  moral 
purity  and  social  hygiene  among  the  people. 

The  Union  Mission  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium, 
Arogyavaram,  near  Madanapalli,  South  India 

Report  for  1933-34 

^  The  Report  written  by  the  Acting  Indian  Medical  Superintendent 
E»r  P.  V  Benjamin,  M.B.,  B.S.  (Madras),  T.D.D.  (Wales),  records 
steady,  all-round  progress.  This  Sanatorium,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  up-to-date  in  all  India  is  supported  by  fourteen  Christian 
bodies  among  which  we  note  the  name  of  only  one  Indian  Church 
body,  the  Kistna  Church  Council.  The  Sanatorium  receives  an  annual 
grant  from  the  Government  of  Madras  and  annual  contributions  from 
supporting  Missions.  The  number  of  beds  available  is  230  The 
income  from  paying  patients  is  considerable.  While  during  the  year 
the  contribution  from  the  14.  co-operating  Missions  was  Rs  5  305 
and  the  grant  from  Madras  Government  was  Rs.  20,935,  the  income 
from  patients  came  to  Rs.  95,750.  The  total  expenditure  on  main¬ 
tenance  for  the  year,  including  salaries  and  allowances  of  the 
European  staff,  came  to  Rs.  1,29,288. 

The  report  shows  that  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
the  latest  scientific  methods  are  adopted  and  in  the  last  few  years  the 
surgical  side  of  the  work  has  been  much  developed.  The  results  of 
treatment  are  very  encouraging. 

A  ward  of  18  beds  for  giving  special  treatment  to  cases  of 
intestinal  tuberculosis  was  opened  in  January,  1934,  and  the  method 
of  treatment  adopted  for  this  type  of  disease  is  also  meeting  with 
most  encouraging  results. 
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International  Missionary  Council 

Change  of  Address 

The  International  Missionary  Council  has  moved  its  offices  from  419 
Fourth  Avenue  to:  Suite  1219,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Notice  of  the  Third  Session  of  Summer  School  of 
Theology,  Saharanpur,  U.P. 

Date. — August  3rd  to  31st,  1935.  All  students  should  arrive  by  6  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  3rd,  for  the  opening  chapel  service  and  for 
registration.  A  full  programme  will  be  provided  for  Sunday,  August  4th. 

Purpose  of  the  School. — The  Summer  School  of  Theology  at  Saharanpur  is 
an  interdenominational  venture  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  both — (a)  Refresher 
Courses  for  village  and  city  pastors  and  evangelists,  who  have  already  had  a 
complete  course  of  training  in  some  institution  of  Theological  Learning,  but 
who  feel  the  need  of  that  inspiration  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  renewal 
which  a  refresher  course  is  calculated  to  supply;  and  ( b )  Courses  in  Bible  and 
related  subjects  for  laymen  and  laywomen  such  as  headmasters  and  head¬ 
mistresses  and  teachers  of  high  schools,  city  church  elders  and  Bible  class 
teachers,  and  women  evangelists,  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  a  protracted  course  in  a  Seminary  or  Bible  Training  School.  Men 
and  women  will  be  admitted  to  the  same  classes  in  this  school. 

Curriculum  for  the  Summer  of  1935 

A.  Courses  Open  to  all  Students — 

I.  Biblical — 

(a)  Biographical  Studies  from  the  O.T. 

(b)  Biographical  Studies  from  the  N.T. 

II.  Comparative  Religions— 

(a)  Rise  and  Development  of  Sufism  in  Islam. 

( b )  Sikhism. 

III.  The  Church — 

(a)  The  Apostolic  Church  (based  on  Acts). 

( b )  The  Reformation. 

B.  Courses  for  City  Pastors— 

IV.  (a)  The  Conduct  of  Congregational  Worship. 

(b)  Christian  Ethics. 

( c )  Homiletics. 

C.  Courses  for  Village  Pastors — 

V.  (a)  Conduct  of  Worship  in  the  Village. 

( b )  Studies  in  Adult  Education  and  Similar  Projects. 
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D.  Courses  or  Educational  Workers — 

VI.  (a)  Characteristics  of  the  Different  Stages  in  the  Development  of 
the  Child. 

( b )  Instincts. 

VII.  Methods  of  Religious  Education. 

E.  Courses  for  Special  Workers — 

VIII.  1.  For  Women  Workers. 

2.  For  School  Boys. 

Language  Medium.  Either  Hindustani  or  English  will  be  employed  in  the 
various  classes  according  to  their  type  several  needs. 

Equipment.  This  Summer  School  will  occupy  the  buildings — Administra¬ 
tion  building  and  hostels  (single  and  married  quarters) — of  the  N.I.U. 
Theological  College,  by  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that 
institution.  The  use  of  the  College  Library  and  other  equipment  has  also  been 
kindly  granted  by  the  same  Board. 

Tuitional  Charges.  The  following  tuitional  charges  will  be  made  of  all 
students  attending  the  school,  irrespective  of  their  Church  or  Mission 
affiliations. — 

( a ')  Rs.  10.  For  those  whose  salary  amounts  to  Rs.  100  or  more  per  month. 

( b )  Rs.  7.  For  those  whose  salary  amounts  to  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  100  per  month. 

(c)  Rs.  5.  For  all  others  except  in  the  case  of  self-support  pastors  (city 

or  village)  receiving  a  salary  of  less  than  Rs.  30  per  month,  who 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  tuitional  charge. 

Mess  Charges.  One  table  is  advertised  of  Rs.  7  for  the  duration  of  the 
school.  Extra  dishes  will  be  provided  for  purchase  at  a  nominal  sum.  A  cook 
and  mess  manager  will  be  provided.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  their  services. 

Accommodation.  Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School 
should  state  whether  they  will  require  accommodation  in  the  hostel  for  single 
men,  single  women,  or  married  quarters.  This  summer  for  the  first  time  the 
Women’s  Bible  Institute  (A.P.M.)  will  join  up  with  this  school.  So  adequate 
provision  will  be  made  for  chaperonage  of  Bible-women  and  teachers. 

Students  of  all  Protestant  Churches  and  Missions  will  be  admitted  into  the 
school  on  the  same  terms.  Application  forms  for  registration  of  students 
available  on  request. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to  John  W.  Bowman,  Secretary, 
Summer  School  of  Theology,  Saharanpur,  U.P. 


Missionary  ScTTolarships 

One  of  the  nine  Missionary  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  assigned  for 
1935-36  by  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  came  to  India.  The 
appointee  was : 

Mr.  Loy  L.  Long,  B.D.,  Neighborhood  House,  Sholapur,  India,  American 
Board. 
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The  others  went  to  China  (3),  Japan  (3),  Turkey  (1),  and  Egypt  (1). 

Several  Missionary  Fellowships  (yielding  $750  a  year  and  limited  to  Semi¬ 
nary  graduates)  and  Missionary  Scholarships  (yielding  $450  a  year)  are  avail¬ 
able  annually  for  missionaries  on  furlough  and  for  especially  qualified  nationals 
of  Mission  lands.  Candidates  should  be  persons  of  special  attainments  or 
promise  who  have  already  been  engaged  in  actual  service,  not  undergraduate 
students.  Applications  for  1936-37  should  reach  the  Seminary  by  January  1st, 
1936.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

Twelve  fully  furnished  apartments  are  available  for  missionaries  on 
furlough.  Detailed  information  about  these  apartments  can  be  secured  by 
•addressing  the  Bursar. 


Women  Teachers’  Employment  Bureau 

Some  well  qualified  and  trained  graduate  Christian  women  of  experience 
are  available  for  school  or  college  teaching  work.  Secondary  and  elementary 
trained  Tamil  and  Telugu  teachers  are  also  available. 

Apply  with  stamped  envelope  for  information  to  the  Secretary,  Women’s 
Association  for  Christian  Education,  Teachers’  Employment  Bureau,  Diocesan 
Press,  Vepery,  Madras. 

Publication  of  a  Conventional  Cross 

Miss  L.  D.  Greene,  M.E.  Church,  Ghaziabad,  has  published  a  conventional 
Cross  in  red,  blue  and  white,  size  13"xll"  suitable  for  use  in  the  homes  of 
village  Christians.  It  is  obtainable  from  her.  The  price  is  one  anna  per  copy. 


Writers  in  this  Number 

The  Rt.  Rev.  V.  S.  Azariah,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dornakal. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Ranson  is  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  in  Madras. 

The  Rev.  W.  Machin,  M.A.,  is  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  Fyzabad. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Smiley,  M.A.,  is  a  missionary  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
India  Mission,  Bilaspur. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Dudley,  B.A.,  B.D.,  is  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Madura  Mission  in  Madras. 

Movements  of  Secetaries 

Mr.  Hodge  and  Miss  Van  Doren  will  be  in  Nagpur  during  April. 

Mr.  Philip  will  be  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Punjab  Christian 
Council,  April  8-1  i . 


‘The  Lord  Is  Risen  Indeed’ 


‘  “  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again,”  the  great 
primary  questions  are  answered  in  Him  for  ever.  There  is 
indeed  an  eternal  life,  able  to  swallow  up  death  in  victory. 
There  is  indeed  a  Redeemer,  mighty  to  save,  no  mere 
inspiring  memory  of  the  past,  but  “He  that  liveth.”  And 
such  is  He  seen  to  be,  in  His  victory,  that  it  needs  must  be 
eternally  true  that  He,  accessible  to  us  in  His  living  love,  “  is 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him.”’ — Handley  C.  G.  Moule. 


PRINTED  IN  INDIA  AT  THE  WESLEY  PRESS  AND  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  MYSORE 


URING  ILLNESS 
AND  CONVALESCENCE 


THE  accumulated  experience  of  over  half 
a  century  shows  Horlick’s  to  be  an  ideal 
diet  during  illness  and  convalescence. 

Horlick’s  is  made  from  fresh  full-cream 
cow’s  milk  combined  with  the  nutritive  extracts 
of  wheat  and  malted  barley.  It  contains  no 
starch,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  its  protein 
is  available  for  direct  assimilation.  Its  ease 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  its  ready 
utilization  in  the  body  have  been  proved  by 
actual  physiological  experiments. 

Horlick’s  is  pleasing  to  the  palate,  appetiz¬ 
ing,  refreshing  and  sustaining.  It  is  easily 
prepared,  and  is  especially  useful  where  fre¬ 
quent,  small,  light,  easily  digested  meals  are 
indicated.  Ordinarily,  Horlick's  requires 
mixing  with  water  only;  it  is,  however,  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  addition  of  milk, 
cream,  eggs  or  similar  articles  to  the  dietary. 


THE 

ORIGINAL 
MALTED  MILK 
Available  Everywhere 
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There’s  Peace  of  Mind  f 
In  GOOD  Rubber  Goods  3 


Goodrich  rubber  products, 

which  have  now  been  in  the  market 
for  well  over  63  years,  are  known  the 
world 

OVER — they  are  specially  made  to  last 
in  tropical  countries  and  are  highly 
recommended  for  use  in  Hospitals, 
etc.  all 

VER  INDIA — in  any  season— all  the 
year  round,  for  their  lasting  qualities. 

Even  in 

RY  climates,  GOODRICH  Rubber 
does  not  give  way :  no  burst,  no 
leak,  nor  become  a  useless  thing  at  a 
critical  time. 

RICH  in  pure  Rubber,  all  GOODRICH 
products  are  made  by  special  ‘Anode’ 
process.  We  always  carry  Hot  Water  Bottles: 

IN  stock:  Hot  Water  Bottles,  Ice  Bags,  2|  qrt.  Rs.  3-4; 

Gloves,  Sheetings  Syringes  Tubings  WlthJ^%i£?iJgsRs.5-8 
etc. — in  fact  everything  needed,  and  sell 
them  at 

COMPARITIVELY  low  prices  conso¬ 
nant  with  quality  Rubber  and  expert 
manufacture.  These  factors  account 
for  their  preference  by 

HOSPITALS  and  Institutions  in  al¬ 
most  all  parts  of  India — not  to  speak 
of  international  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

N.B. — It  takes  two  or  three  to  last  as 
long  as  one  good  piece  of  GOODRICH 
would  last  and  serve ! 

Write  for  Our  Special  Booklet 

Bombay  Surgical  Co. 

Specialists  in  Surgeons’  Instruments  III 
and  General  Hospital  Requisities 

New  Charni  Road  ■  BOMBAY 

Telegrams  :  “  SURGICO  ” 


Ice  Bags: 

1"  x  9"  Rs.  2-4; 

Round  9"  Rs.  2-4 

‘Phone:  No.  41936 

Favourable  Terms  to  Medical  Missions  on  General  Surgical  Merchandise 

.j.,,,, . . . . . . . □iiiiiiiiiiinimi . oiiiiiiiniiiciiii . liman . iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiioiim . iffrniinnlillia . . . . . mini 
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*  It  will  indeed  be  a  splendid  achievement  on  the 
part  of  this  generation  if  the  terrible  scourge  of 
leprosy  can  be  stamped  out  in  the  British  Empire  for 
|  ever.’ 

g  — From  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Message 

|  of  Encouragement,  January,  1926 


CMITH  STANISTREET  &  CO.,  LTD., 

^  the  Original  Manufacturers  of  Anti-Leprosy 
Preparations  of  the  formulae  of  Sir  Leonard 
Rogers  and  the  Calcutta  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

All  preparations  are  manufactured  under  strict 
analytical  control,  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
issue  to  the  medical  profession. 

Special  Discounts  to  Mission  Hospitals 


Literature  Free  on  Application 


j  Smith  Stamstreet  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

!  P.O.  Box  1 72 


18  Convent  Road,  Entally,  Calcutta 
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THE 

Foreign  Missions  Supply  &  Shipping  Agency 

(P.  F.  VARDON  &  CO.) 


Agents  to  the  L.M.S.,  F.F.M.A.,  B.C.M.S.,  U.M.C.,  Z.B.  and  M.M.,  Colonial  M.S. 
Pres.  Ch.  in  England  and  Ireland ,  etc.,  also  to  Societies  in  United  States  of 
America ,  Canada ,  Norway ,  Sweden ,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Specialise  in  Outfits,  School,  Station  and  Hospital  Supplies 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Everything  you  need  at 
Right  prices  and 
Value  assured. 

Individual  attention. 

Competitive  terms. 

Enquire  and  write  now. 


PASSAGES  BOOKED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.-Missionary  discounts  secured. 
No  extra  charge  made  for  booking  through  this  Agency.  Missionaries  and  others  would 
do  well  to  write  to  us  to  arrange  passages  and  connections  from  U.K.  Ports. 

PASSENGERS  ARRIVING  at  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  etc.,  met  on  request,  and 
assistance  rendered  with  Baggage,  Clearance,  Forwarding  and  Transhipment  etc. 

PASSPORTS  arranged,  VISAS  obtained,  and  BAGGAGE  Collected,  Forwarded  or  Ware¬ 
housed. 


For  all  information  apply  to  : 

8  CREED  LANE, 

LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

(Close  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.) 


Telephone  :  City  2760. 

Telegrams:  “  UVARDOSH, 

CENT  LONDON.” 

Cables :  “  UVARDOSH,  LONDON.” 
Code  used  :  ABC  (5th  Ed.),  Bentley’s. 


Bombay  Agents 

Messrs.  JEENA  &  Co.,  P.0.  Box  849,  Gresham  Building,  45  Esplanade  Rd.,  Fort,  BOMBAY. 


Whenever _ - 

You  -  - 

Are  Wanting 


Tested  furniture  of 
Unique  design  at 
Moderate  prices  from 
Kiln  seasoned  timber,  made 
Under  expert  supervision 
Remember  TUMKU R. 


THE  METHODIST  MISSION  WORKSHOPS  I 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  ! 

TUMKUR,  MYSORE  STATE  j 

(Estd.  1878)  1 


is  able  to  supply  you  with 


and  also  with  door  and  window  frames,  roofing  = 

and  all  other  kinds  of  woodwork  used  in  con-  | 

nection  with  building  construction.  The  g 

Manager  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  details  | 

of  your  requirements.  Designs  and  estimates  | 

will  be  gladly  submitted  on  request  without  | 

□ 

charge  or  obligation. 

77 
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This  Directory  is  published  once  in  two  years  by  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India.  The  present  edition  published  in 
September,  1934,  is  of  size  8|"  x  6|"  with  462  pages. 

A  new  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  a  decennial  survey  of 
the  Christian  movement  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  based  on 
the  Government  census  of  1931  and  returns  from  Missions  and 
Churches. 

Facts  are  given  about  each  Province  and  Indian  State  which 
show  the  extent  of  missionary  occupation.  The  distribution  of  the 
Christian  forces  is  shown  by  giving  the  names  of  Missions  and 
missionaries  by  districts,  with  the  names  of  the  stations  from  where 
they  work.  In  this  way  the  names  of  about  6,000  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  connected  with  all  the  Societies  and  also  of  about  1,500 
nationals  holding  responsible  positions  are  listed  in  the  Directory. 

The  Directory  gives  also  particulars  about  union  institutions  and 
other  Christian  organisations  at  work  in  the  country. 

Complete  lists  of  institutions  conducted  by  Missions  and 
Churches,  such  as  Colleges,  High  Schools,  Training  Institutions, 
Theological  Seminaries,  Hospitals,  Leper  Institutions,  Homes  for 
Converts  and  Printing  Presses  are  given,  together  with  a  full  list  of 
periodicals  published  in  the  various  vernaculars  and  in  English  by 
the  Christian  forces. 

There  is  also  an  index  of  names  and  of  stations  at  the  end. 

The  price  of  the  Directory  is  Rs.  2-8-0,  or  3s.  6 d.,  or  $1.00  per 
copv,  postage  extra.  Copies  are  available  for  sale  at  the  C.L.S., 
Madras.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  National  Christian 

Council,  Nagpur. 
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TtfOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Ltd. 


(INCORPORATED  IN  ENGLAND) 


In  Co-operation  with 

WAGONS-LITS  CO. 

Head  Office :  Berkeley  Street,  Piccadilly,  LONDON,  W .  1 


PASSAGES  engaged  by  all  lines  at  same  fares  as  charged  by  Steamship 
Companies,  Holders  of  COOK’S  tickets  met  at  all  ports.  Outward 
passages  engaged  and  tickets  supplied  from  any  parts  of  the  World  to  India. 
Usual  reductions  obtained  for  Missionaries,  Railway  Officials,  Families,  etc. 

BAGGAGE  received,  stored  and  forwarded.  Cargo  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
World  at  current  rates.  Inward  consignments,  such  as  Hardware,  Piece- 
goods,  Machinery,  Stores,  etc.,  for  Mess  and  Clubs,  cleared  and  forwarded 
at  special  rates.  Insurance  of  all  kinds  effected  on  Baggage,  Cargo, 
Livestock,  Mess  Property,  etc. 

THE  ORIENTAL  TRAVELLER’S  GAZETTE,  containing  sailing  dates  and 
fares  of  all  steamers,  together  with  invaluable  information  for  travellers, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

GOVERNMENT  CERTIFICATES  accepted.  No  deposit  required. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON  (Bankers),  Ltd. 

(INCORPORATED  IN  ENGLAND) 


Head  Office :  Berkeley  Street,  Piccadilly,  LONDON,  W.  1 

CURRENT  AND  FIXED  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  opened.  Interest  allowed. 
Pay  and  Pensions  collected.  Periodical  remittances  made  at  current  rates. 
Insurance  premia  paid. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  AND  TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES  issued,  encashable 
throughout  the  World. 

DRAFTS  granted  and  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  effected  on  all  principal 
towns. 

INSURANCE,  Life,  Accident,  Fire,  Burglary,  effected.  Prospectus  on 
application. 


300  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Eastern  Offices: 

BOMBAY,  BAGHDAD,  DELHI,  SIMLA,  CALCUTTA, 
RANGOON,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  SINGAPORE 

Madras  Office:  KHALEEL  MANSIONS,  MOUNT  ROAD 

Telegraphic  Address  :  *  COUPON  ’ 

Please  mention  this  Review  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 
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The  Organ  of  the  following  six 
Missionary  Organisations  working  in 
the  area  of  the  Bombay  Representa¬ 
tive  Christian  Council :  American 
Marathi,  American  Presbyterian, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  (  British  )  Methodist. 


Vol.  95 


DNY ANOD AYA 

(  Rise  of  Knowledge  ) 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

Poona  :  Thursday,  November  5,  1936 


English  Editor  : 

The  Rev.  James  Kellock,  M  A..B  P., 

1  Staveley  Road,  Poona  1. 

Marathi  Editor  : 

Devdatt  Narayan  TlIak,B  A.,LL.B.,Nasllc. 
Subscription  :  India,  Rs.  3  :  Britain,  sever 
shillings  ;  America,  two  dollars !  payable 
to  Manager,  Dnyanodaya,  at  464  Rasle 
Peth,  Poona  2,  India. 


No.  45 


DR.  AMBEDKAR  :  A  SKETCH  OF 
HIS  CAREER 

II 

The  Ghawdar  Tank  affair 

'  Dr.  Ambedkar  first  came  into  the  glare 
of  publicity  in  connection  with  a  clash 
that  took  place  between  untouchables 
and  caste-people  at  Mahad,in  the  Konkan. 

A  conference  of  the  Depressed  Classes  of  the 
Ratnagiriand  Kolaba  Districts  was  held  at 
Mahad  in  March,  1927,  with  Dr.  Ambedkar 
as  President,  the  object  of  the  Conference 
being  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
position  and  to  shape  their  demauds.  One 
of  the  disabilities  of  the  Depressed  Class 
people  has  been  that  they  are  forbidden  to 
take  water  from  wells  and  tanks  used  by 
the  caste  people.  Though  Government  lias 
decreed  that  all  public  sources  of  drinking 
water  are  to  be  open  to  all  classes,  the 

pe-rmiBsioTi  is  witReld  in  practice  in  many 

places.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Chaw- 
dar  Tank  at  Mahad.  The  members  of  the 
Conference— nearly  5000  in  number— had 
to  pay  heavily  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  water  through  the  instrumenta¬ 
lity  of  touchable  Hindus.  Dr.  Ambedkar 
jn  his  Presidential  address  made  a  big 
impression,  advising  his  audience  to  give 
up  offensive  and  dirty  habits  of  life,  and 
to  free  themselves  from  dependence  on  the 
upper  classes  and  become  men  and  women 
of  self-respect.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  was  one  determining  to  assert  the 
right  to  drink  from  the  Chawdar  public 
tank— a  right  already  conceded  on  paper 
by  a  recently  passed  decision  of  the  Mahad 
Municipality.  When  the  first  sitting  was 
over,  the  crowd  of  about  5000  persons  pro- 
ceded  to  the  Tank  to  put  their  resolution 
into  effect,  and  so  on  that  day,  20th. 
March,  1927,  the  Depressed  Class  people 
dramatically  asserted  their  freedom  by 
breaking  the  age-long  prohibition.  All 
Maharashtra  was  thrilled  when  it  heard 
the  news  of  this  action.  The  Sanatanists 
were  outraged  by  the  presumptious  sin, 
hut  they  could  do  nothing  to  prevent 
it  in  face  of  the  big  crowd.  However 
after  the  next  session  of  the  Conference, 
when  most  of  the  untouchables  had  gone 
cut  for  a  walk,  numbers  of  the  caste- 
people  fell  upon  the  few  who  were  left  in 
the  camp  and  beat  many  of  them  into 
unconsciousness.  Others  who  were  moving 
about  in  the  town  in  small  numbers  were 
likewise  attacked. 

When  the  untouchables  reassembled  m 
the  Camp  there  was  great  excitement  and 
many  wanted  to  sally  out  at  once  and 
repay  the  Sanatanists  in  their  own  coin. 


Dr.  Ambedkar  was  himself  for  a  short  time 
inclined  to  this  course,  but  a  flash  of 
reason  made  him  change  his  mind  and 
soon  he  had  brought  the  whole  agitated 
crowd  into  control.  The  absence  of  re¬ 
prisals  encouraged  the  Sanatanists,  who 
thought  that  the  old  customary  habit  of 
submission  had  asserted  its  sway.  They 
did  not  realize  that  this  time  it  was  the 
restraint  of  strength  and  not  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  weakness.  The  police  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  Many  arrests  were  made 
and  many  Sanatanists  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  violence  by  a  sojourn  in  jail. 

The  whole  affair  had  a  great  influence. 
Delegates  and  visitors  went  back  to  their 
own  places  full  of  enthusiasm.  In  many 
parts  of  Maharashtra  the  age-long  habit  of 
Mahars  begging  for  their  bread  stopped. 
In  many  places  the  untouchables  aban¬ 
doned  the  practice  of  eat'ing  the  dead 
cows  that  were  thrown  to  them  for  the 
service  of  removing  the  carcases.  In  many 
places  they  changed  the  habit  of  their 
dress  and  began  to  dress  like  the  touchable 
Hindus.  The  children  of  the  untouchables 
in  many  villages  crowded  the  schools.  In 
some  places  that  had  been  without  schools 
they  had  them  started. 

Purification  and  Boycott 

Meanwhile  the  Sanatanists  were  not 
inactive.  They  purified  the  Chawdar 
Tank  after  its  pollution,  and  the  manner 
of  the  purifying  is  interesting..  They  took 
out  from  it  one  hundred  and  eight  ghagars 
(jars)  of  water  and  mixed  into  them  cow- 
dung  (taken  from  cattle-sheds  belonging 
to  touchable  Hindus),  milk  and  curds.  The 
contents  of  the  jais,  after  being  sanctified 
by  mantras  spoken  over  them  by  Brah¬ 
mans,  were  poured  into  the  Tank.  .Only 
after  it  had  been  pronounced  “purified” 
did  the  high-caste  people — including,  also 
the  Mahommedans— resume  the  drawing  of 
water  from  it. 

The  Sanatanists  then  put  into  operation 
a  sort  of  boycott  of  the  untouchables.  The 
Kbots— a  species  of  landlord  peculiar 
to  the  Konkan — refused  to  lease  lands  to 
the  Mahars.  Shopkeepers  stopped  all  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  untouchables  and  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  get  their  provisions. 
However  the  result  of  this  persecution  was 
not  what  the  Sanatanists  expected.  The 
Prabhu  Samaj  came  to  the  help  of  the 
untouchables  and  leased  their  lands  to 
them.  The  untouchables  became  more 
organized,  more  resolute  and  more  keenly 
aware  of  their  depressed  condition.  In¬ 
stead  of  yielding  they  convened  another 
Conference  in  the  same  place  and  under 
the  same  president. 
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Controlling  the  Mass  Mind 

This  time  it  was  a  conference  of  all  the 
Districts  of  Maharashtra,  and  it  was 
attended  by  about  20,000  people.  The 
Sanatanists,  who  were  greatly  concerned 
at  the  prospect  of  this  fresh  Conference, 
tried  to  persuade  the  Collector  to  issue  an 
order  prohibiting  the  members  of  the 
Conference  from  taking  water  from  the 
Chawdar  Tank.  The  Collecter  refused  to 
do  so  since  the  untouchables  had  a  legal 
right  to  take  the  water.  The  Sanatanists 
then  filed  a  civil  suit  and  applied  for  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the  leaders 
prohibiting  them  from  taking  water  from 
the  Tank  until  the  suit  was  decided.  The 
notice  was  served  on  Dr.  Ambedkar  and 
others  when  they  were  at  Dasgaon,  five 
miles  from  Mahad,  en  route  for  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  first  session  of  this  Conference  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  Dr.  Ambedkar. s 
hold  over  the  untouchables  and  of  his 
powers  of  leadership.  He  explained  very 
clearly  what  the  results  would  be  if  they 
broke  the  order  of  the  Court.  For  himself 
he  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  jail 
and  to  undergo  the  penalty  that  would  be 
imposed  on  him  under  the  Pleader’s  Act. 
He  asked  his  audience  whether  they  were 
ready  to  face  all  the  trouble  and  hardship 
that  would  be  involved  if  they  were  sent 
to  jail,  and  they  replied  that  they  were 
ready  to  face  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  when  fiery  speeches  were  being 
made  in  favour  of  breaking  the  order  of  the 
Court,  the  Collector  arrived  in  the  meeting 
and  made  a  speech  in  which  he  tried  to 
dissuade  the  people  from  such  a  course. 
After  this  speech,  Dr.  Ambedkar  asked 
the  crowd  if  now  they  would  like  to  give 
up  the  Satyagraha,  and  again  with  one 
voice  they  said,  No.  Come  what  may, 
they  would  break  the  order  and  drink 
water  from  the  Chawdar  Tank. 

Then  Dr.  Ambedkar,  facing  the  impat¬ 
ient  crowd,  told  them  that  the  order  must 
not  be  broken.  He  explained  that  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Gandhi  broke  the  orders 
of  Government  was  because  he  had  the 
support  of  the  touchable  Hindus.  They 
on  the  contrary  were  without  That  support. 
They  were  fighting  with  the  touchable 
Hindus.  They  were  not  fighting  with 
Government  and  they  should  hot  unneces¬ 
sarily  incur  the  displeasure  of  Government. 
The  people  accepted  his  argument*  but 
they  were  greatly  disappointed.  Dr. 
Ambedkar’s  speech  had  indeed  a  paralys¬ 
ing  effect  on  them  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  was  spent  very  gloomily.  The 
whole  incident  was  a  revelation  not  only 
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to  Government  but  also  to.  Dr.  Ambedkar 
himself  6f  the  ver^  remarkable  aseendsVncy 
that  he  wielded  over  the  blinds  of  his 
untouchable  brethren. 

The  Nasik  Satyagraha  ad*  moil  •/£■*' t> 

Shortly  after  this — in  March,  1930-’- 
Dr.  Ambedkar,  with  the  help  of  some  very 
able  young  men  in  the  Nasik  District, 
started  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Earn  Mandir  Satyagraha,  The  untouch¬ 
ables  were  prohibited  from  viewing  the 
stone  that  is  called  Ram  and  they 
decided  to  assert  their  right  to  do 
so.  They  were  determined  to  demonstrate 
how  Hinduism  was  treating  them  and 
how  useless  it  was  for  the  untouchables. 
The  agitation  was  repeated  every  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ram  Mandir 
Satyagraha  Committee  until  the  committee 
was  disolved  at  the  Yeola  Conference  in 
October,  1935.  While  this  Nasik  movement 
was  in  progress  Dr.  Ambedkar  went  thrice 
to  England  in  connection  with  the  Round 
Table  Conferences.  Every  mail  brought 
him  letters  from  India  with  vivid  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  doings  of  the  Sanatanists. 
He  was  the  only  one  at  the  Round  Table 
who  stoutly  opposed  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  the 
information  that  came  to  him  by  letter 
and  cable  from  India  was  useful  in  his 
private  talks  and  negotiations. 
Repudiation  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the 
flrya  Samajists 

Mahatma  Gandhi  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  untouchables  and  has  been 
their  consistent  friend.  He  got  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  adopt  the  removal  of  untouchabil- 
Ity  as  a  plank  in  its  platform,  he  fasted 
for  them,  he  collected  funds  for  them  and 
he  adopted  an  untouchable  girl  and 
brought  her  up  as  his  own  daughter.  But 
nevertheless  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  repudiate  Gandhi’s  leadership.  They 
hate  the  word  “  Harijan  ”  which  Gandhi 
•with  good  intent  bestowed  upon  them  to 
replace  the  name  “  untouchable  ”  or  “  out- 
caste”.  The  fundamental  reason  for  this 
antagonism  to  the  Hindu  reformers  seems 
to  be  that  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his  followers, 
awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  injustice 
that  the  caste-people  have  inflicted  upon 
them,  do  not  want  to  obtain  their  freedom 
as  a  favour  from  the  hands  of 
these  caste  people,  but  want  to 
seize  it  as  their  birth-right.  They  are 
indignant  at  people  who,  while  wanting  to 
maintain  caste,  offer  them  a  few  rights  or 
some  words  of  sympathy  or  some  irritat¬ 
ing  counsels  regarding  cleanliness  and 
sanitation.  Dr.  Ambedkar  wants  to  see 
signs  of  a  blazing  indignation  that  yrill 
sweep  caste  away.  “Are  you,”  he  asks  the 
Hindu  reformers,  “  ready  to  fight  your 
kinsmen  as  the  Americans  did  theirs,  in 
order  that  the  untouchables  may  be  freed 
from  their  slavery  ?  ”  Gandhi  is  the 
greatest  of  the  reformers.  How  far  is  he 
prepared  to  go  ?  asks  Dr.  Ambedkar,  and 
he  answers, — “  The  Mahatma  is  ready  to 
fight  the  Government,  but  he  is  not  ready 
even  to  hurt  the  minds  of  the  Hindus  who 
are  persecuting  the  untouchables.  He  is 
not  ready  to  perform  his  satyagraha 
against  them;  he  is  not  even  willing  to 
take  any  legal  action  against  them.” 

As  against  Gandhi’s  opinion  that 
“  Varnashrama  Dharma  is  not  only  not  an 


unmitigated  evil,  but  is  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  Hinduism  is  built,”  and 
m'jagjnsMhft  Arya  Samajists  who  ,8*y 
that  Varnatjhraina  cr  Chaturvama  is  not 
based  op,  birth  hot  on-  guna  on  ,  inerit,  so 
that  a  man  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  four 
classes  according  to  his  oharaoter,  Dr. 
A^bedhfu:,  .opposes  the  simple  .  and  pas¬ 
sionate  assertion  that  caste  is  an  unmb 
tigated  evil,  and  that  either  it  must  be 
abolished  or  else  the  untouchables  must 
put  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
harmful  and  degrading  sway. 

Decision  to  abandon  Hinduism 

This  is  why  Dr.  Ambedkar  has  pro¬ 
nounced  for  a  change  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  untouchables.  It  is  really  a 
change  of  society  rather  than  a  change  of 
religion  that  is  his  goal,  but  in  thepresent 
circumstances  of  India  the  two  words  are 
practically  synonymous.  It  was  six  years 
ago  that  the  idea  of  proposing  a  change  of 
religion  chrystallized  in  Dr.  Ambedkar’s 
mind.  At  Yeola  on  13th  October,  1935, 
he  crossed  his  Rubicon.  Speaking  on  that 
occasion  to  the  ten  thousand  people  who 
were  attending  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Depressed  Classes  Conference,  he  said : — 
“  The  Depressed  Classes  have  been  un¬ 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  heart  and  it  is  futile  to 
waste  our  energies  and  money  in  further 
trying  to  get  redress  and  work  in  harmon¬ 
ious  co-operation.  After  deeply  pondering 
over  the  way  out,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  best  way  is  complete 
severance  from  the  Hindu  fold.”  The 
Conference  unanimously  accepted  Dr. 
Ambedkar’s  advice  and  passed  a  resplu- 
tion  advocating  complete  severance  of  the 
Depressed  Classes  from  the  Hindu  religion 
and  the  embracing  of  any  other  religion 
guaranteeing  them  equal  status  and  treat¬ 
ment  with  other  members  of  the  faith, 
after  Yeola 

To  bring  our  consideration  of  the 
Ambedkar  Movement  up  to  date,  we  shall 
just  mention  the  main  developments  that 
have  taken  place  since  that  epoch-making 
Yeola  Conference.  In  May,  1936,  an 
All-India  Depressed  Classes  Conference 
was  held  at  Lucknow,  and  in  connection 
with  it  an  All-Religions  Conference.  (1)  En¬ 
thusiastic  confidence  in  Dr.  Ambedkar’s 
leadership  was  expressed  on  that  occasion ; 
(2)  while  declaring  that  for  their  salvation 
the  Depressed  Classes  should  not  remain 
within  the  Hindu  fold,  the  Conference  en¬ 
joined  that  they  should  not  embrace  any 
other  religion,  until  the  matter  of  their  con¬ 
version  was  finally  decided  by  a  future  All- 
India  Depressed  Classes  Conference;  (3)  a 
Committee  of  19  persons  with  power  to  co¬ 
opt  was  appointed  to  examine  the  different 
aspects  of  all  the  religions  and  consider  the 
whole  matter  in  the  interests  of  the 
Depressed  Classes.  Following  the  Lucknow 
Conference  several  sectional  Conferences 
of  Depressed  Class  communities  declared 
their  acceptance  of  the  Lucknow  resolu¬ 
tions.  At  the  Mahar  Conference  in  Bombay 
many  individuals  went  the  length 
of  going  through  a  rite  whereby  they 
renounced  the  Hindu  religion.  Then  in 
July,  1936,  the  Ambedkar-Moonje  corres¬ 
pondence  was  published,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Moonje,  then  President 


b£tth©‘>Hitidu  Mahasabha,  had  been  urging 
Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his  followers  to  embrace 
Sikhisbf,  \yithr absently  an  indication  of 
fy.'fbtfrablb'resbbnse  f rdrry;  Dr.  Anibedkar — 
(hough,  Dr.  Ambedkar  has  since  denied 
that  he  e^er  declared  in  favour  of  Sikhism. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  proposal  for 
conversion  to- Bikhism  bag  given  rise  to 
strong  difference  of  opinion  in  Hindu 
circles.  A  Harijan  organization  that  is 
opposed  to  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  that  is  led 
by  Rao  Bahadur  M.  C.  Rajah,  held  an  All- 
India  Conference  at  Lahore  on  23rd. 
October,  1936.  At  it  they  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  that  the  depressed  classes 
were  determined  to  remain  Hindus  for 
ever,  to  raise  aloft  the  banner  of  Hinduism 
and  not  forsake  its  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  resolution  also  declared  that 
Dr.  Ambedkar’s  conversion  move  was  a 
great  hoax  and  an  obstacle  to  Harijan 
|  progress.  This  Conference  also  declared 
its  appreciation  of  the  country-wide  efforts 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Harijans  but  express¬ 
ed  its  discontent  at  the  slowness  of  the 
progress  in  social  reform,  and  appealed  to 
Hindus  to  free  themselves  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  from  the  bonds  of  caste 
distinction,  untouchability,  etc.  and  en¬ 
able  the  Harijans  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  fight  for  the  nation’s  freedom 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  Conference  also  warned 
the  Harijans  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
join  any  sect  such  as  the  Sikhs. 

On  the  other  hand  Shri  Shankaracharya, 
Dr.  Kurtkoti,  the  new  President  of  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha,  at  the  end  of  last 
month. gava  his  cordial  approval  to  the 
going-over  to  Sikhism  of  such  members  of 
the  depressed  classes  as  cannot  tolerate  any 
longer  the  humiliating  conditions  under 
which  they  have  to  live.  Regarding  Dr. 
Ambedkar  the  Shankaracharya  said  that 
while  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Dr.  Ambed¬ 
kar  is  the  villain  of  the  piece  and  the  one 
who  by  his  wanton  speeches  creates  animos¬ 
ities,  he  himself  was  not  of  that  opinion. 
“  We  should  all  be  grateful  to  him,  ”  said 
Dr.  Kurtkoti,  “  for  his  ceaseless  and  brave 
efforts  in  arousing  the  untouchable  masses 
and  creating  within  them  a  deep  sense  of 
shame  for  their  humiliations  and  suffer¬ 
ings.  We  owe  even  our  own  eye-opening 
and  mass  awakening  iu  this  matter  to 
Dr.  Ambedkar’s  militant  attitude.^ _ 

THE  INDIAN  OUTLOOK 
Dr.  Kurtkoti’s  Speech  raises  a  Storm 

Shri  Shankaracharya,  Dr.  Kurtkoti, 
delivered  an  address  at  Lahore,  on  the 
21st.  of  October,  as  President  of  the  Hindu. 
MahasUbha.  It  has  landed  him  in  the 
position  of  being  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
society  and  saying  things  of  which  a  great 
many  of  the  members  of  the  society  dis¬ 
approve — a  position  similar  to  that  in 
which  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  found 
himself  after  his  socialistic  speech  from 
the  Chair  of  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Congress. 

The  Mahratta,  of  25th.  October,  sum¬ 
marizes  the  salient  points  of  Dr.  Kurtkoti’s 
address  as  follows  : 

“  Tbe  greatness  of  Hinduism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  one-man’s  creed  but  a  broad  all- 
comprehensive  and  tolerant  religion. 
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Hindustan  is  primarily  the  ;  JdffcL of  Hindus,  and 
Hinduism.  >  81  rf  bill 

The  comBumal  problejwpa^bjsst  J)e7s^t],ed  r$y 
the  application  of  the  league  :  6f  Nation  s  minon-; 
ties  protection  sthenje.  ,,  ,  \  "  f,  •  » 

'  Untoucha'hiiity  must  go,  not  out  of  pity  but  as 
oi  right.  For  a  Hindu  to-bedome  a  Sikh  is  riot  eon; 
aWliwEoqotq  ana  D9toeqz9  9aoiBfiwaA 
Hinduisiii  {fees  allow  of  conversion;  <  :  tG’! 
TheMahasabha  must  be  a  body  of  all  Hindus, 
by  birth,  by  adoption,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Mahasabha  must  fight  the  elections  on  its 
own  ticket  but  should  co-operate  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  wherever  possible." 

Dr.  Kurtkoti  made  a  statement  to  the 
Press  withdrawing  those  portions  of  his 
address  that  gave  offence  to  the -Panjab 
Sanatanists.  That  will  probably  prevent 
any  official  breach,  but  one  cannot  by 
formal  withdrawal  cancel  the  influence  of 
ideas  that  have  been  embodied  in  speech. 

“  Boys  flying  kites  pull  in  their  white¬ 
winged  birds ; 

You  can’t  do  that  way  when  you’re 

flying  woide.”^ 

Dr.  Kurtkoti’s  speech  was  remarkable 
for  its  widely  tolerant  spirit  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  a  plea  of 
Hindustan  for  the  Hindus  that  would 
seem  to  grant  to  other  religious  faiths  a 
right  to  exist  in  India  only  on  suffrance. 
He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  religion, 
to  come  to  its  full  stature,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  mould  the  destinies  of  some 
nation.  “  Hindustan,  ”  he  declares,  “  is 
the  one  land  where  the  Hindus  and  their 
culture  can  flourish  ;  other  FaithB  have 
their  own  independent  nations.  The  Hindus 
ought  to  have  a  full  and  free  scope;  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  their  cjguntiy.^ 
Later  on  he  declares  that  it  passes .  one’s 
reason  why  Muslims 11  should  fanatically 

insist  upon  prohibiting  the  Hindus  in  the 
very  land  of  Hinduism  from  playing 
music  in  the  noisy  streets  when  it  is 
imperative  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
have  music  played  on  their  sacred 
occasions.  They  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Hindustan  is  primarily  for  the 
Hindus  and  that  the  Hindus  live  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the 
Aryan  culture  and  the  Hindu  Dharma 
which  are  bound  to  prove  beneficial  to 
humanity.”  To  allay  the  misgivings  of 
people  belonging  to  the  minority  religions 
which  such  a  statement  is  bound  to  raise, 
Dr.  Kurtkcti  hastens  to  add  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  faiths  “  shall  never  fail  to 
enjoy  full  cultural  and  religious  freedom.” 
The  minorities  have,  however,  he  insists, 
no  claim  to  any  superior  political  rights. 
There  should  be  joint  electorates  without 
any  reservation  of  seats,  and  if  the  minor¬ 
ities  need  any  protection  it  should  b>e 
given  along  the  lines  of  the  Minority 
Guarantee  Treaties  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Surely  however  this  proposal  that 
Hinduism  be  linked  closely  and  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  State  is  not  the  line  of  progress. 
Religion  is  a  matter  of  the  individual’s 
inner  life  and  personal  choice.  All  relig¬ 
ions  should  be  equally  treated  by  the 
State  and  not  interfered  with  unless  they 
are  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  others 
or  propagating  socially  harmful  practices. 
We  are  reminded  of  an  incident  that  came 
under  cur  observation  during  the  War. 


A  ridmber  of  men  were  transferred  into 
another  branch  of  the  army*.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Unit  to  which  they 
had  been  transferred  addressed  the  Assem¬ 
bled  “Unit  one  day  and  declared  that  all  of 
theih  belonged  equally  to  the  unit  and  that 
no  difference  whatsoever  would  be  made 
betweetffoldeb  and  newer  members.  That 
was  the  right  way  to  create  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  unity.  On  similar  lines 
the  Indian  State  should  seek  to  create  the 
feeling  of  unity  and  brotherhood  among 
all  its  citizens,  whatever  be  their  religious 
affiliation. 

A  fine  passage  in  Dr.  Kurtkoti’s  speech 
was  that  in  which  he  expressed  his  attitude 
towards  untouchability.  My  sympa¬ 
thies,”  he  said,  “always  go  with  this  poor 
class  of  our  own  people  who  have  suffered 
wrong  at  our  hands  in  the  name  of  reli¬ 
gion  for  a  long  time.  No  logic  can  sup¬ 
port  it,  no  sense  of  humanity,  can  tolerate 
it.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  on  our 
part  to  do  away  with  the  evil  without  the 
least  delay.”  Dr.  Kurtkoti  seems  however 
to  have  little  or  no  faith  that  Hinduism 
will  do  away  with  the  evil  in  the  near 
future,  for  he  gives  his  cordial  approval  to 
“  those  untouchables  who  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  the  humiliating  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  live”  going  over 
to  Sikhism.  He  thinks  that  those  who  are 
not  so  impatient  or  so  keenly  self-respect¬ 
ing  and  who  “  are  satisfied  with  the 
pace  of  uplift  which  the  caste  Hindus  are 
attempting  to  make  ”  should  remain  in 
Hinduism  and  bide  their  time.  He  says 
moreover  that  change  to  Sikhism  is  not 
conversion,  because  Sikhism  is  “  only  one 
of  the  many  protestant  sects  of  Hinduism.” 


YEOTMAL  CONVENTION 

October  13th.  to  18th.  there  met  in  Yeotmal, 
Berar,  a  group  of  men  and  women  to  attend  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  India  Holiness 
Association  which  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  National 
Holiness  Association  of  America.  Altogether 
there  were  in  attendance  about  fifty  missionaries 
and  Indian  pastors  representing  at  least  ten 
different  missions.  Representatives  were  present 
from  Bengal,  H.  E.  H.  The  Nizam’s  Dominion, 
Gujarat,  East  Khandesh,  Madras  Presidency  and 
Central  Provinces. 

The  speaker  for  the  Convention  was  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Seamands  of  the  M.  E.  Mission,  Raichur, 
Deccan.  The  special  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Gujarati  Male  Quartet  who  favoured  us  with 
their  presence  duriDg  part  of  theConvention  time. 
Their  singiDg  was  of  a  high  order  and  was  much 
appreciated  by  all  who  were  in  attendance. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  best  Conventions  which  we 
have  had  for  sometime.”  “It  is  good  to  be 
here.”. . .  Such  were  the  expressions  on  the  lips 
of  those  whowere  present  at  this  1936  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  messages  given  by  Mr.  Seamands  were 
clear,  convincing  and  inspiring.  He  definitely 
proclaimed  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection  or  Holiness  and  showed  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  this  precious  experience.  Numbers  of  hearts 
were  touched  and  some  definitely  entered  into 
this  vital  and  happy  experience.  The  testimonies 
of  those  who  hed  received  the  Holy  Spirit  either 
recently  or  many  years  ago  were  a  great  blessing 
to  all.  The  afternoon  witness  meetings  were 
conducted  mostly  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Root  of  Wun, 
Berar.  The  presence  of  God  was  felt  throughout 
the  Convention.  But  there  were  times  when 
in  a  special  way  it  seemed  that  Heaven 
bowed  low  to  place  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  waiting  before  God  special  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  His  Divine  presence.  All  of  us  who  were 
present  felt  better  able  to  go  back  to  our  daily 
tasks  because  of  having  been  in  this  Convention. 

Plans  were  made  to  have  a  much  larger  attend¬ 
ance  next  year,  for  this  Convention  is  undenom¬ 


inational  And  open  to  all.  Care  U  always  taken 
by  the  leaders  to  see  that  only  the  doctrine  and 
experience  of  Perfect  L.pve  or  Holiness  is  taught. 
The  Association  does  iiot  approve  of  or  teach 
doctrines  or  practices  wHictv  vfrill  tend  to  lead 
away  from  the  maiAUitt**,  F6r,  it  feels  that  the 
essential  thing  is  for  Christ's  followers  to  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit  Himself.  During  the  years  that 
gome  of  us  have  been  attending  these  Conventions, 
we' do  ' not'  know  of  any  missionary  or  Indian 
preacher  who  has  gone  home  from  these  meetings 
without  feeling  that  God’s  presence  was  truly 
manifested  and  that  it  was  good  to  have  been 
there.  P.  L.  Beals,  Reporter. 

THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  IN  1935 

*  ‘’(By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cuthbert,  M.  A.) 

The  Popular  Report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1935  is  issued 
With  the  title,  “  The  Flowing  Tide.  ”  The 
writer  shows  how  much  the  figure  of  the 
tide  has  appealed  to  English  authors  from 
Shakespeare  onwards,  and  then  asks,  It 
the  tides  lend  themselves  so  aptly  to 
parable,  why  did  our  Lord  never  use  them 
in  His  parabolic  teaching  ?  ’  and  answers 
that  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  a  lake  with  no 
tides  and  even  the  Mediterranean  is  almost 
tideless. 

The  Flowing  Tide  is  an  appropriate  title, 
for  during  the  year  1935  the  Bible,  or  part 
of  it,  was  translated  into  13  languages  in 
which  there  had  before  been  no  translation 
of  it.  There  are  now  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  in  700  languages.  And  last 
year  11,686,131  volumes  of  scripture  were 
circulated,  this  figure  being  made  up  of 
1,058,966  Bibles,  1,247,518  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  9,379,647  portions. 

To  show  what  such  figures  mean  many 
incidents  are  told,  some  about  people  buy¬ 
ing  a  fresh  copy  of  the  Book  which  they 
already  knew  and  valued, and  others  about 
those  who  bought  it  for  the  first  time. 

One  of  these  stories  is  from  Abyssinia  ; 
a  boy  from  the  country  came  to  the  Bible 
Society’s  depot  in  Addis  Ababa  with  a 
copy  of  St.  John.  The  book  had  been 
used  to  such  an  extent  that  the  covers 
were  missing,  and  the  pages  too  were 
loose,  and  worn  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides. 
He  asked  if  he  might  buy  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  same  book,  which  he  took  carefully 
out  of  its  wrappings.  At  once  “its  brother,” 
as  they  say,  was  put  into  his  hands  ;  yet 
the  boy  was  careful  enough  to  keep  the 
old  book  as  well,  for  doubtless  it  was 
somebody’s  treasured  possession. 

Another  report  of  a  sale  of  the  scrip- 
.  tures  is  from  the  South-East  of  Europe, 
and  it  serves  to  show  that  just  as  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction  so  many  a  word 
actually  spoken  is  more  pointed  than  any 
imaginary  conversation.  A  colporteur  in 
Rumania  sold  a  Bible  to  a  man  who  had 
tfever  before  heard  of  it.  Taking  it  home 
he  began  to  read  it,  and  after  a  time 
remarked : 

“  Wife,  if  this  Book  be  true,  we  are 
wandering  along  a  false  road.  ” 

Reading  further,  he  said  : 

“  Wife,  if  this  Book  be  true, we  are  lost.” 
He  still  read  on  and  at  last  called  out : 
“Wife,  if  this  Book  be  true,  we  can  be 
saved.” 

The  Flowing  Tide  is  an  attractive  and 
interesting  booklet.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  Bible  House, 
170,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay,  price  six 
annas  each,  post  free. 
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Dr.  Ambedkar  and  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Message. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  has  ignored  the  Christian  mess¬ 
age  and  his  movement  to  remove _  untouchability 
languishes..  He  believes  there  are  in  Hinduism  avenues 
through  which  the  Depressed  Classes  can  march  out 
of  their  present  social  servitude  into  the  social  and 
religious  freedom  which  they  seek.  He  has  succeeded 
in  inspiring  a  few  outstanding  high  caste  followers 
who  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  prove  that 
Gandhiji  is  right.  However  the  methods  which  are 
being  used  are  not  related  to  Hinduism,  but  are  in  fact 
contrary  to  Hindu  theories  and  practice.  The  De¬ 
pressed  Classes  are  told  to  clean  up,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  respectable,  to  increase  their  incomes  by  engag¬ 
ing  in  some  types  of  cottage  industries,  and  then  they 
will  discover  that  untouchability  will  vanish  of  itself. 
The  Hindus  are  being  urged  to  allow  the  Depressed 
Classes  to  enter  temples,  and  some,  or  perhaps  many, 
temples  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  thrown  open. 

In  this  effort,  sponsored  by  Gandhiji,  Hinduism  is 
a  decidedly  silent  partner.  In  fact,  the  suggestion 
that  the  Depressed  Classes  should  engage  in  new  types 
of  industrial  and  commercial  activities  runs  counter 
to  the  theory  on  which  Hinduism  is  constructed  and 
brings  these  classes  into  direct  conflict  with  other 
groups  who  resent  these  new  activities  of  classes  who 
by  the  caste  system  have  been  assigned  their  places 
in  the  industrial  scheme  of  things.  The  fact  that 
very  few  Hindus  have  given  any  encouragement  to 

#An  address  delivered  at  the  Landour  Community_ Conference 
on  June  10,  1936.  Dr.  Ambedkar  (pronounced  ambadkar)  is  a 
Barrister  in  Bombay  and  an  officer  of  the  High  Court.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  London  Univer¬ 
sity  with  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  both.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  giving  his  best  to  the  uplift  of  the  Depressed  Classes  of 
which  he  is  one. 
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Gandhiji  in  his  effort  indicates  the  message  which 
Hinduism  has  to  give  to  the  Depressed  Classes.  There 
is  no  message  of  hope  here,  and  Gandhiji’s  effort  to 
remove  untouchability  is  in  reality  merely  an  indus¬ 
trial  effort  with  some  social  implications.  He  has 
ignored  the  Christian  message  and  his  movement  which 
is  practically  devoid  of  any  religious  elements  is  be¬ 
ing  looked  upon  by  the  Hindus  with  suspicion,  while 
it  is  being  spurned  and  ridiculed  by  the  Depressed 

Classes  themselves.  ,  „  ,  0 

On  to  the  scene  comes  Dr.  Ambedkar.  He  has 
years  of  personal  experience  of  untouchability  from 
the  side  of  the  untouched,  and  has  measured  the  pounds 
to  the  square-inch  of  pressure  upon  the  Depressed 
Classes  by  being  under  the  pressure  himself.  He  has 
been  giving  himself  quietly  and  consistently  to  the 
study  of  the  problem  which  the  Depressed  Classes 
present.  He  is  one  of  the  best  trained  economists  m 
India  He  is  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the 
measure  to  which  his  people  are  depressed  economically. 
He  has  through  many  years  been. a  close  student  ot 
religion.  He  knows  what  share  his  people  have  and 

can  have  in  the  Hindu  religion. 

What  has  been  his  attitude  towards  Gandhiji  s 
campaign?  It  has  been  generous  in  the  extreme.  But 
he  has  allowed  Hinduism  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  message  for  the  Depressed  Classes.  Gandhiji 
went  to  the  Round  Table  as  the  sole  representative  ot 
the  National  Congress.  That,  was  a  very  wide  com¬ 
mission.  But  he  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
stretch  that  commission  to  include  the  Depressed 
Classes.  Dr.  Ambedkar,  also  a  member  of  the  Round 
Table  protested  and  declared  that  Ganahiji  had  no 
authority  to  speak  for  those  Classes.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  had  interested  himself  in  their  welfare  and  was 
doing  something  according  to  his  own  wishes  to  better 
their  condition  did  not  constitute  him  their  spokesman. 
It  was  a  bitter  experience  for  Gandhiji  to  find  his 
dictatorship  over  the  Depressed  Classes  challenged  by 
their  outstanding  representative.  That  was  a  new 
experience  for  Hinduism,  and  Gandhiji  represented 
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Hinduism.  A  feeble  effort  was  made  to  dislodge  Dr. 
Ambedkar,  and  at  the  dictation  of  Hindu  leaders  Mr. 
M.  C.  Rajah  hastily  called  a  Depressed  Classes  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Delhi  and  cabled  to  Gandhiji  that  he  should 
consider  himself  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Depressed  Classes.  Everyone  knew  that  the  Rajah 
Conference  was  a  conference  in  name  only..  It  had 
the  hand  of  Rajah,  but  its  voice  was  that  of  Hinduism. 
Dr.  Ambedkar  knew  the  hollowness  of  the  Hindu 
pretences  in  regard  to  their  interest  in  the  Depressed 
Classes.  He  knew  that  Hinduism  produces  untouch- 
abiiity  and  cannot  be  expected  to  remove  it.  And  he 
knew  by  personal  experience  that  economic  independ¬ 
ence  does  not  bring  with  it  an  escape  from  untouch- 
ability. 

But  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  time  had  not  yet  come. 
Gandhiji  had  assured  the  distinguished  gathering  at 
the  Round  Table  that  he  spoke  for  the  Depressed 
Classes.  Dr.  Ambedkar  was  ready  to  let  him  demon¬ 
strate  how  far  that  was  true.  And  he.  was  also  willing 
to  let  Gandhiji  have  every  opportunity  he  desired  to 
test  Hinduism’s  willingness  or  ability  to  do  away  with 
untouchability.  He  knew  well  enough  that  Gandhiji 
did  not  represent  the  Depressed  Classes,  and  he  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  Hinduism  was  so  constituted 
that  untouchability  could  not  go  while  Hinduism 
rGrnBincd 

For  two  years  Gandhiji  had  the  field  to  himself. 
His  campaign  against  untouchability  was  given  lip 
support  so  long  as  he  travelled  with  the  Congress. 
When,  a  year  later,  he  withdrew  from  politics  all 
enthusiasm  for  his  reform  programme  vanished.  He 
found  himself  with  a  handful  of  followers  who  were 
trying  to  inspire  the  Depressed  Classes  to.  improve 
their  living  conditions,  and  with  the  All-India  Village 
Industrial  Association  which  aims  at  increasing  village 
industries  with  the  object  of  bringing  economic  better¬ 
ment  to  the  Depressed  Classes.  The  second  year  went 
by  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Depressed  Classes.  In  the  last  issue  of 
Harijcm,  Dr.  Erika  Rosenthal,  a  Jewish  lady  who  is 
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supervising  welfare  work  in  Mysore,  tells  of  he* 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Depressed  Classes  to  take  any 
interest  in  their  own  welfare.  She  visited  Gandhiji 
to  take  counsel  from  him.  “Can  you  teach  me  how 
to  make  them  co-operate  with  us?”  she  asked, 
trying  to  learn  it  myself,”  said  Gandhip.  A  confession 
that  he  does  not  speak  for  them.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  there  certainly  is  no  indication  that 
Hinduism  has  changed  its  attidute  towards  the  dep¬ 
ressed  Classes,  or  has  discovered  a  message  for  them. 

Dr  Ambedkar  felt  that  his  hour  had  come.  He 
he  given  Gandhiji  ample  time  to  show  what  was 
possible  within  Hinduism.  He  had  not  expected  that 
anything  of  advantage  to  the  Depressed  Classes  wou 
come  from  Gandhiji’s  efforts.  And  so  at  the  Yeola 
Conference  he  made  his  famous  pronouncement  it 
was  not  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  carefully  studied  out  and  no  decision  could 
rest  on  a  firmer  foundation  of  tested  evidence.  He 
said  that  the  Depressed  Classes  must  leave  Hinduism 
for  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  them  to  escape 
from  their  present  condition  while  they  are  a  part  ot 
the  system  that  is  responsible  for  that  condition.  He 
also  said  that  they  must  adopt  some  religion  that  will 
give  them  equality  with  all  the  other  members. 

Since  he  made  that  declaration  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  he  has  the  educated  leaders  ot  hjb 
people  with  him.  This  was  shown  in  a  remarkable 
wav  at  the  recent  Conference  in  Lucknow.  Although 
he  was  not  present,  and,  though  many  of  us  tea  red 
that  the  Conference  would  lack  definite  leadership,  yet 
it  was  demonstrated  in  a  remarkable  way  that  he  is 
the  one  leader  they  all  acknowledge  and  it  was 
revealed  over  and  over  again  that  his  judgment  ot 
Hinduism  is  accepted  absolutely.  It  was  also  der^‘ 
strated  by  the  addresses  and  by  the  resolutions  that 
the  Depressed  Classes  expect  to  adopt  SOITe 
religion  and  they  expect  to  follow  Dr.  Ambedkar  s 
advice  in  making  their  decision. 

It  is  clear  then  that  Dr.  Ambedkar  does  not  live 
unto  himself.  In  a  remarkable  way  he  stands  tor 
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thousands  in  India  today  who  are  living  under  the 
galling  treatment  which  the  Depressed  Classes  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  and  who  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  fools  to  tolerate  it  any  longer. 
Education  has  brought  them  to  the  place  where  they 
realize  that  if  Hinduism  has  nothing  more  to  offer 
them  than  untouchability  it  is  not  worthy  of  further 
consideration. 

So  when  we  consider  the  question,  “Dr.  Ambedkar 
and  the  Christian  Message”  we  cannot  confine  our 
thoughts  to  him  as  an  individual  but  must  treat  him 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  educated  leaders  of  the 
Depressed  Classes  throughout  India.  And  it  is  evident 
that  his  leadership  is  rapidly  being  acknowledged  by 
larger  numbers  of  the  various  groups  within  the 
Depressed  Classes. 

The  question  is  being  asked  as  to  why  he  does  not 
announce  which  religion  he  favours.  The  Hindus  are 
especially  impatient  with  him.  He  is  accused  of  not 
knowing  his  own  mind.  They  say,  “He  rants  against 
Hinduism  but  can't  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
he  will  do.”  The  Hindus  realize  that  he  is  through 
with  Hinduism  and  so  they  wish  he  would  go  and  be 
done  with  it.  They  know  that  he  would  exert  far  less 
influence  from  outside  Hinduism  than  he  does  from 
within.  He  also  knows  this  and  he  proposes  to  wield 
the  largest  possible  influence.  He  knows  that  Mass 
Movements  are  the  natural  way  by  which  groups  in 
India  act  on  their  decisions.  He  knows  that  many 
educated  leaders  are  ready  to  follow  his  advice  but 
what  of  the  thousands  in  the  cities  and  the  villages 
who  have  not  gone  so  far  in  their  thinking?.  They 
must  be  given  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  this  new 
plan.  He  knows  that  if  only  a  few  move  out  from 
Hinduism  the  rest  will  probably  be  afraid  to  venture. 
But  if  a  large  number  move  out  together  then  those 
who  remain  will  find  it  much  easier  to  follow.  So  he 
has  said  he  will  wait  till  five  millions  are  ready. 

So  long  as  he  can  count  himself  as  one  of  them  in 
their  depressed  state  he  is  in  a  position  to  make 
common  cause  with  them.  He  can  denounce  Hinduism 
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and  can  say  to  his  people,  “Hinduism  is  an  instrument 
of  satan  for  our  destruction.  Let  us  withdraw  from  it 
and  leave  it  to  its  own  destruction.’’  He  has  said  this 
and  they  listen. 

While  he  remains  as  one  of  them  the  Hindus  find  it 
difficult  to  oppose  him  with  any  degree  of  success  for 
they  find  themselves  fighting  against  a  reformer  and 
this  inspires  his  followers  to  greater  loyalty.  But  the 
moment  he  joins  any  other  religious  group  he  loses  this 
advantage  and  becomes  merely  a  proselytizing  mis¬ 
sionary  of  his  religious  faith  whatever  it  might  be. 
He  can  then  only  exhort  as  a  well-wishing  stranger; 
now  he  can  counsel  as  a  brother  and  command  as  a 
leader. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  Dr.  Ambedkar.  He 
has  been  denounced  as  a  political  schemer.  But  the 
accusation  will  not  stand  examination.  He  has  far 
more  political  power  at  his  command  as  the  premier 
representative  of  the  Depressed  Classes  within  Hin¬ 
duism  than  he  can  possibly  hope  for  as  one  of  a  few 
thousand  or  million  who  have  apostatized  from  Hin¬ 
duism,  thereby  making  two  hundred  million  Hindus 
his  opponents.  He  has  been  accused  of  not  knowing 
his  own  mind.  But  this  has  been  done  by  those  who 
would  like  to  make  up  his  mind  for  him.  He  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  not  only  knows 
his  own  mind  but  clearly  understands  the  psychological 
laws  which  govern  the  mental  attitudes  of  those  about 
him  and  he  is  holding  in  reserve  the  announcement  of 
his  own  decision  until  he  is  assured  that  a  large  group 
of  his  followers  are  ready  to  go  with  him. 

“The  Christian  Message!”  Dr.  Ambedkar  under¬ 
stands  the  Christian  message  as  fully  as  it  can  be 
known  from  the  outside.  He  has  studied  it  as  one 
who  is  earnestly  seeking  for  an  abiding  place.  Let  no 
one  think  that  Christians  by  any  profound  exposition 
of  deep  and  difficult  Christian  truth  can  impress  Dr. 
Ambedkar.  The  time  for  argument  is  passed.  He  has 
spent  years  in  England  and  Europe  and  in  America 
where  he  continually  associated  with  devout  Christian 
men.  In  New  York  he  often  attended  services  at 
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Union  Theological  seminary  and  was  deeply  influenced 
bv  men  he  met  there.  This  may  have  been  tor  his 
spiritual  profit  or  some  may  fear  otherwise.  In  any 
case  the  fact  remains  that  for  years  m  India  and  in 
America  he  has  been  applying  the  test  of  desirability 
and  advisability  to  Christianity.  He  knows  what 
Christianity  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  Depressed  ot 
India.  He  rules  out  Hinduism  because  it  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  failed  at  this  point.  He  also  knows  how  Islam, 
Sikhism  and  Buddhism  stand  in  this  regard  He  is  no 
more  interested  in  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  within  Islam  and  of  the  casteless  claims  o 
Sikhism  than  he  is  in  academic  presentations  ot  Christ 
ian  truth.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  said 
Jesus,  and  Dr.  Ambedkar  utters  a  loud  Methodistic 

AiTTh*e  Christian  message  has  been  proclaimed  in 
India.  That  message  has  been  Christ.  We  can  be 
profoundly  thankful  to  God  for  the  clear-cut  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Gospel  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Whatever  the  former  missionaries  and 
Indian  ministers  may  have  done  or  left  undone  the 
fact  remains  that  the  ‘  poor  of  India  have  had  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  them,”  This  Gospel  for  he 
outcastes  has  become  the  distinguishing  ma 
missionary  and  the  Indian  ministers  We  and  they 
have  become  Bhangis  (untouchables)  to  the  caste 
Hindus.  Rev.  John  Subhan  said  to  that  great  gather¬ 
ing  of  Moslems  and  Sikhs  at  the  Al  -Religions  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Lucknow  that  his  Moslem  relatives  and 
inmates  called  him  a  Bhangi  after  he  became  a 
Christian.  He  said  he  was  proud  of  the  title  because 
it  indicated  the  reach  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Do  you  think  Dr.  Ambedkar  does  not  know  all 
this?  Do  you  think  he  does  not  know  that  the  Christ- 
ian  Church  has  also  fallen  short  and  that  caste  has 
made  some  inroads  among  us?  He  knows  it  all.  But 
he  also  knows  that  our  Master  is  Christ  and  he  knows 
that  it  is  the  disciple's  task  to  strive  to  be  like  is 
Master.  Dr.  Ambedkar  expects  fruit  ana  _  lightly  so 
But  he  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  there  is  fir&t  e 
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blade  and  then  the  stalk  and  later  on  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear  If  the  life  and  spirit  of  Jesus  are  the  goal  o 
those8  who  believe  in  Hire  then  the  life  and  sp.r.t  o 
Tesus  Christ  are  whac  Dr.  Ambedkar  will  nx  ms 
attention  upon  The  fruit  of  Christian  hying  »  to  be 
found  in  India.  For  this  we  thank  God  We  hft  up 
our  heads  and  hearts  m  reverent  thanksgiving  that 
ao  God  through  His  Holy  Spirit  has  brought  to  us  par 
don  and  liberty  so  also  His  Spirit 
same  pardon  and  liberty  to 'thousands of  the Repressed 
Classes  in  every  part  of  India.  The  witness  of  t^ese 
abides  for  it  is  founded  on  the  rock  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Christian  Message  today  rests  with  the 

Church  of  Christ  in  India  Its  ho^r  0|.  poss\ble,  ^ 
uirmh  has  come  If  the  Christians  of  India,  who  have 
found  an  escape  from  the  conditions  against  which  the 
Depressed  Classes  complain,  will  bear  witness  to  th 

fact  that  Christ  has  made  them  free,  it  will  be  the 
hour  of  Christ’s  greatest  opportunity. 

Fred  M.  Perrill, 

Editor  “ Indian  Witness.” 


Printed  and  Published  by  C.  0.  Forsgren  at  the  Lucknow 
Publishing  House,  Lucknow.— 194-8-  6b. 
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To  Those  Who  Attended 

Dr.  Mott's  Conference,  May  7 

You  will  recall  Dr.  Mott's  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  present 
Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Linlithgow,  in  the  problems  of  rural  India,  an 
Dr.  Mott's  reference  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  Viceroy,  entitled  THE  !NDIAN 
PEASANT.  This  is  such  a  remarkable  document  that  xu  seems  v.orlnvxj.  - 

it  to  your  attention  in  this  way.  It  is  Criterion  Miscollany-Ho  40,  iHE 
INDIAN  PEASANT  by  The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  K.T.,  G.e.I.E.,  publist  y 
Faber  and  Faber,  London,  one  shilling  net.  I  very  heartily  commend  it  to  you 

for  careful  reading. 

To  whet  your  interest  I  am  quoting  the  following  sentences  taken 
hero  and  there  from  the  pamphlet: 

"But  those  who  govern  and  those  who  aspire  to  govern  India  must 
never  allow  themselves  to  forget  that  India's  wealth,  in  an  overwhelming 
degree,  is  in  her  agriculture;  and  that  upon  the  fields  of  her  cultivators 
is  founded  the  whole  structure  of  India's  economy.  The  peasant  now  as  ever, 
is  the  chief  source  and  creator  of  both  her  wealth  and  her  greatness,  and  o 
him  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  he  is  India.  His  the  heat  and  his  the 

burden _ My  firm  conviction,  after  two  years'  work  in  India  vend  my  view  was 

shared  by  all  my  colleagues,  British  and  Indian),  is  that  no  more  potent  _ 
instrument  lies”  to  hand  for  promoting  rural  development  than  a  bold,  determine 
and  persistent  drive  towards  the  goal  of  a  sound  primary  education  for  the 
girlhood  of  the  countryside.  There,  plain  for  all  to  see,  but  hitherto  so 
little  apprehended, lies  the  key,  I  verily  believe, . to  India  s  future.  Privi 
leged  indeed  will  be  he  who  will  seize  it  with  a  firm  and  purposeful  hand, 
and  brushing  aside  the  doubters  and  the  difficulties,  unlock  and  open  wide 
tte  do™  ttaf  stands  bolted  and  barred  by  the  rusty  prejudice  of  the  centuries 
between  the  women  of  India  and  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  them.... Debt  is 
the  curse  of  the  Indian  farmer,  for  it  robs  hint  of  the  full  fruits  of  his  labor, 
saps  his  initiative,  destroys  hope  and  with  it  ambition,  and  darkens  tne  whole 
outlook  of  his  life.  In  too  many  cases,  he  is  born  in  debt,  no  lives  in  do  , 

and  when  he  dies,  his  debt  is  shouldered  by  his  sons - As  it  was,  so  it  is. 

The  hot  sun  burns  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  drives  his  scorching  rays  through 
man  .and  beast,  while  the  note  of  the  Coppersmith  bird  floats  through  the  shim¬ 
mering  air.  The  day  wanes,  the  women  make  their  shy  way  to  the  village  well 
head,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  latest  news  before ^ carrying  home 
their  water- vessels.  A  dust  cloud  marks  the  approach  to  their  secure  nighu 
ouarters  of  the  village  herds  of  cattle  and  goats.  The  greybeards  of  the 
community  close  their  long  parliament  beneath  the  village  tree  and  disperse  to 
their  evening  meal.  Night,  sudden  and  twilightless,  falls  upon  uhe  village. 


JHRsM 


I  • 


<§tnUn\ tial  JRemvtM  &Met. 


At  the  Centennial  Celebrations  held  at  Ludhiana 
hv  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  October  -9*31, 
1937  ^Memorial  Tablet  was  unveiled.  The  ceremony 
of  unveiling  and  dedication  was  performed  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  J.  J.  Lucas,  the  veteran  missionary  of 
mu  Church,  now  in  his  91st  year,  f  s  missionaries  t  of 

J116  rerrsbanedriaanmongUthe  firat  members  of  the  Church 
whoseTanniversary  was  celebrated,  it  was .fitting  that  The 
n  _  -D  .o^vt-PiLn  foreign  missionary  should  periorm 

titte—  Dr.  Luca?  prayer  of  dedication  was  the 
thu  ceremony  service  of  reconsecration  on 

SunTv  evenin'  Immediately  following  the  stirring 
message  to  the'  United  Church  by  the  Moderator,  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Thakur  Das,  M.A. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

1 837- 1 937 

TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GO  D 

IN  COMMEMORATION  0 F  . ™  ‘VJf  T HE 
GROWTH  OE  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIS T  IN  THE 

PUNJAB  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZ^iON  OE  TH 
FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  LUlimAJNA, 
APRllL  29,  1SL,  Y  QF  THE  AND 

WOMEN  WHONHAVEM  mVEN  THEIR  LIVES UN 

DEVOTED  SERVICE  TO  INDIA  and 

jomis 

OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  THE  bECON  D 

C?HriSRTANBu'T°?SN™E6lCATED  BY  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH  OE  NORTHERN  INDIA, 

ON  OCTOBER  31,  193 1. 

Klmda  ka  uski  bakhshish,  par  jo  bay  an  k»  bahar  ha,  shu  cr 

ho.  II  Ivor.  9  15. 

„  t  a  hi  et  in  Persian  Urdu. 

(This  verse  appears  on  the  taoieu  m 

The  translation  is  “Thanks  be  to  God  for  H»  unspeak- 

able  *lThis  Memorial1'  Tablet  has  been  generously  given 
bv  Mrs  H.  C.  Velte  as  an  act  of  loving  remembrance  of 
her  husband  the  Reverend  Henry  Christian  Velte  D.  D, 
who gat  mir.  than  52  years  of  Christian  service  in i  In  i  . 
The  entire  Church  is  glad  to  share  in  this  act  oi  rem 


brance  of  our  honoured  Doctor  Yelte.  The  upbuilding  of 
the  Church  was  the  ruling  interest  of  his  life  and  he  was 
especially  concerned  in  the  preparations  for  these 
Centennial  Celebrations.  The  Call  to  Prayer  issued  from 
his  study  in  the  midnight  hours  brought  first  to  us  the 
message  of  re-dedication  of  our  lives  to  Christ  which 
is  the  central  note  of  this  Centennial.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Punjab  Mission  which 
decided  that  the  Mission’s  celebration  should  be  merged 
in  the  one  hundredth  anniversarv  of  the  beginning's  of 
the  organized  Church  and  which  handed  over  its  work  to 
the  Committee  on  Centennial  Celebrations  of  the  United 
Church  of  Northern  India.  It  was  God’s  will  that 
Dr.  Yelte  pass  to  his  eternal  reward  before  this  long- 
planned  Centennial  took  place.  In  the  unveiling  of  this 
Memorial  Tablet  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and  leadership 
is  recalled,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  visible  and 
invisible,  is  remembered. 

The  Tablet  is  of  white  marble  with  lead  lettering. 
It  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Centennial  Memorial 
Church,  Ludhiana.  This  reconstructed  Church  was 
dedicated  on  the  first  day  of  the  celebrations.  It  stands 
as  a  memorial  of  a  hundred  years  of  history.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  main  facts  of  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
Ludhiana  Church  will  be  recorded  on  a  tablet  later  to  be 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  note  some  of  the 
history  of  the  church  building.  The  first  place  of 
worship  was  a  depository  for  the  press,  which  provided 
books  and  tracts  for  all  India.  This  building  was  badly 
burned  in  1845,  cause  unknown  ;  it  was  rebuilt  and 
again  burned  in  1857,  and  again  rebuilt.  It  was  enlarged 
in  1884  for  the  Jubilee  celebrations. 

The  Memorial  Chapel  was  built  in  1905,  the  Sunday 
School  buildings  in  1922,  the  vestry  in  1926,  by  private 
subscriptions  and  contributions  from  the  Church. 

The  present  renovation,  1937,  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  gift  of  R.s.  6000  from  The  Centenary  Fund 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  from  which  our  first  mission¬ 
aries  were  sent  out,  and  by  contributions  of  considerablv 
more  than  Rs.  6000  from  the  Ludhiana  congregation  and 
friends. 


Copy  of'  a  letter 


written  by  Lady  Ewing  to  her  Family  and  Friends. 


(As  from  3,  Empress  Road,  Lahore.) 
Ludhiana,  Punjais. 

3rd  November  1(J37. 


My  Dear  Family  and  Friends, 

This  wonderful  Centenary  of  our  Church  in  the  Punjab  deserves  a  special  letter 
for  itself.  The  success  that  has  attended  it  throughout  has  been  a  real  surprise  to  every¬ 
one,  for  at  first  there  seemed  to  be  little  enthusiasm,  and  great  fear  of  failure  in  various 
suggested  enterprises  connected  with  the  celebration. 

But  there  are  always  some  choice  spirits,  who,  thank  God,  have  faith  and  conviction 
and  vision  !  These,  by  dint  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work,  have  prevailed  to  make 
this  historic  occasion  such  a  success  that  my  friends  will  smile  at  my  imperatively-proluse 
use  of  adjectives. 

All  the  members  of  the  Centenary  Committee,  of  which  Rev.  S.  N.  Talib-ud-Din, 
Principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Saharanpur,  was  Chairman,  with  many  assistants, 
worked  at  high  pressure  until,  by  the  ‘28th  of  October,  when  guests  began  to  arrive,  there 
was  a  real  welcome  awaiting  them,  and  every  arrangement  for  their  comfort.  Those 
especially  in  charge  of  arrangements  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zoerner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.Leeder,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ewing  (imported  from  Dehra  for  three  weeks’  intensive  work  with  their  old 
colleagues  here),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin,  an  elder  and  his  wife  from  the  Ludhiana  Church 
who  had  the  entire  arrangement  for  the  Indian  food,  sold  in  cafeteria  style,  at  a  loss, 
to  this  great  crowd  of  happy  village  Christians.  Long  beforehand  notices  were 
sent  out,  asking  people  to  write  for  themselves  or  for  their  groups  as  to  the  sort  of 
accommodation  required — Re.  1  for  registration  for  room  in  houses  or  tents,  and 
half  that,  8  annas,  and  one  anna  for  simpler  requirements.  Rhea  Ewing  was  Treasurer  for 
the  registration  and  eating  business.  There  were  sheets  of  tickets, — 1  pice,  1  anna,  2  annas 
and  4  annas,  the  value  of  each  ticket.  He  redeemed  even  a  1  pice  ticket  that  was  not  used, 
he  told  me,  as  the  people  left.  It  was  all  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  I  never  was  at  a  Con¬ 
vention  where  this  system  was  used,  though  it  has  been  common  at  the  Sialkot  and  Saha¬ 
ranpur  conventions,  etc.,  for  years.  Many  of  the  missionary  friends  were  more  ready  to 
enjoy  the  Indian  food  than  the  Treasurer  approved,  as  they  had  reduced  the  prices  even  to 
not  covering  expenses,  so  that  the  very  many  poor  people  might  feel  able  to  get  enough  to 
eat.  The  English- American  food  (prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gould  was 
Chairman)  was  excellent  and  very  reasonable,  but  the  prices  charged  did  aim  to  cover 
the  cost.  Certainly  it  did  not  cover  mine,  as  after  I  had  purchased  my  first  rupee’s  worth 
of  tickets,  and  sent  my  servant  with  an  order  for  my  first  meal,  I  was  informed  that  I  was 
a  guest,  along  with  my  dear  room-mate  Mrs.  Velte,  Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas,  and  a  number  of  frater¬ 
nal  delegates. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  Centennial  was  the  marvellous  Pageant,  The 
Way  of  the  Cross,  written  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Benade,  and  directed  by  her  and  Mrs.  Zoerner, 
with  many  able  helpers.  Aside  from  the  content  of  this  production,  which  approved  itself 
to  the  multitudes  who  saw  it  on  two  successive  nights,  you  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
perfection  of  the  stage  settings  for  six  utterly  different  environments,  the  electric  lighting, 
the  beautiful,  or  absolutely  fitting  costumes,  from  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh  on  his  throne  to 
the  Satyasi  (holy  man),  smeared  with  ashes  or  the  villagers  at  their  tasks  in  a  wonderful 
villao-e  Christmas  scene,  prepared  by  Kasur  and  Ferozepore.  To  me,  one  of  the  marvels 
was  that  these  quite  different  Acts  were  rehearsed  in  widely  separated  towns,  and  then 
brought  here  to  Ludhiana  and  “  assembled  ”  with  entire  success.  I  only  heard  of  one  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  pageant  as  a  whole  !  They  were  prepared  in  Lahore,  Moga,  Kasur, 
Ferozepure,  Saharanpur  and  Ludhiana.  The  first  scene  represented  the  searchers  after  God 
from  the  earliest  sun-worshippers,  the  Buddhists,  Tukaram,  the  Muslims,  to  the  Sikhs  ;  the 
second,  a  conversation  between  some  of  the  first  followers  of  the  Cross  in  India 
and  two  Hindu  holy  men  ;  the  third,  the  visit  of  John  Lowrie  (acted  by  Rhea 
Ewing)  to  the  court  of  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh  in  Lahore,  over  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
the  fourth,  the  coming  of  Puran  Chand  Uppal  to  Dr.  Forman  (acted  by  Dr.  Strickler),  the 
interview  with  his  grief-stricken  relatives,  the  angry  mob,  and  his  holding  to  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  confess  Christ.  (Mr.  Uppal  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  greatly  blessed  pastors 
in  the  Punjab  for  fifty  years,  a  convert  from  a  Hindu  home)  ;  the  fifth,  the  joyful  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  by  a  group  of  village  Christians  ;  and  sixth,  a  scene  “  Looking  towards 
the  Future”  acted  by  a  group  of  educated  young  people  from  Lahore,  personifying 
the  Church,  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  Beauty,  Health,  Play,  Brotherhood,  etc.,  and  the  youth  of 
the  future.  It  was  all  done  in  Hindustani,  but  the  English  original  is  to  appear  in  the 
United  Church  Review.  My  province,  however,  is  only  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all  that 
this  Centenary  has  meant  to  us  all. 

There  were  over  2,100  registrations.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  great  groups  of  joyful 
village  Christians,  men,  women  and  children,  all  so  well-behaved  and  dignified,  in  the 
many  meetings.  These  were  held  in  a  huge  shamiana  or  pavilion,  at  one  side  of  which  was 
the  stage,  so  painstakingly  built  under  Mrs.  Zoerner’s  direction,  with  its  curtains  and 
scenery  for  the  Pageant,  but  also  used  in  all  the  meetings  for  the  speakers.  We  shall  never 
forget  Mr.  Benade’s  great  contribution  to  our  comfort  in  the  loud-speakers,  which  enabled 
us  to  hear  well  irom  any  part  of  the  great  tent  (without  walls).  The  senior  active  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Punjab  Mission,  Miss  Emma  Morris,  in  charge  of  the  Junior  School  of  the  Ewing 
Christian  High  School  here,  has  been  our  unofficial  hostess.  Her  house  has  been  our  home 
while  here,  with  many  miss -sahibas  living  here  too,  in  dormitory  style.  She  has  been  my 
beloved  friend  for  many  years. 


There  was  a  full  programme  of  many  meetings  in  the  big  tent,  devotional,  historical 
and  on  the  last  day,  Sunday,  great  sermons.  Mrs.  Weir  at  the  piano  and  Messrs.  Wiser, 
Strickler  and  Loehlin  with  their  violins,  led  the  music,  or  we  had  Indian  musicians  with 
their  instruments  for  the  many  Hindustani  hymns  and  bhajans  and  psalms  in  Punjabi.  The 
first  meeting  of  all  was  in  the  just-completed,  practically  new  Church.  It  is  not  yet  fitted 
with  seats,  and  was  only  just  given  over  by  the  workmen,  so  that  Thursday  night  Mrs. 
Benjamin,  with  a  group  of  women  whom  she  had  gathered,  worked  till  after  midnight, 
scrubbing  that  mud-covered  floor,  which  had  been  so  covered  to  let  the  cement  set.  The 
platform  was  all  in  order,  and  the  Moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thakur  Das,  pastor  of  the  Naulakha  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lahore,  pre¬ 
sided.  There  was  some  joyful  singing  to  God’s  praise  in  this  re-dedication  of  the  Church, 
one  or  two  short  speeches,  and  the  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas  now  in  his 
91st  year  after  sixty-seven  years  in  India,  but  so  active,  and  always,  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  his  greatest  interest. 

For  the  grand  success  of  the  Procession  through  the  city  of  Ludhiana  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  all  honour  must  be  given  to  Rev.  Frank  Llewellyn  of  Ferozepur.  It  was  his 
belief  in  the  moral  effect  of  this  procession,  and  his  never  being  discouraged  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  dignity  of  his  friends,  that  brought  it  through  to  a  triumphant  success,  as  well  as  the 
great  help  given  by  others  like  Mr.  Love,  who  helped  to  direct  the  course  of  the  procession, 
riding  back  and  forth  on  a  gayly  caparisoned  black  horse !  The  line  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  with  large  delegations  from  every  station  and  many  institutions,  beginning  with 
Ludhiana,  which  was  founded  first,  and  followed  in  order  according  to  age  by  all  the 
others.  There  was  no  lack  of  dignity.  Jullundur  had  as  part  of  theirs,  a  huge  elephant 
lent  by  Kapurthala  State.  Each  group  sang  Christian  hymns  and  psalms  as  they  marched 
slowly  along,  and  at  a  given  time  the  whole  line  halted,  and  a  leader  in  each  group  gave  a 
short  five-minute  address  to  the  non-Christians  who  lined  the  whole  route.  Dr.  Lucas 
Sr.  Rev.  McCheyne  Patterson  of  the  Scotch  Mission  (both  distributing  literature  at 
every  halt),  Mrs.  H.  C.  Velte  aud  I  were  in  the  second  car.  Being  thus  at  the  head  of 
this  interesting  exhibition,  I  feared  that  we  would  know  nothing  of  its  wonders,  but  at  the 
far  side  of  the  city,  Mr.  Llewellyn  came  back  from  the  first  car  and  said,  “  The  procession 
is  now  over.  You  can  draw  to  one  side,  Dr.  Strickler,  and  watch  the  line  go  past.”  The 
latter  went  off  to  take  some  snapshots  of  some  parts  of  it.  Edmund  Lucas  had  his  car  full  of 
guests,  but  Nancy  preferred  to  walk  all  the  way  with  the  Naulakha  Church  folk,  with  their 
banners  and  all,  and  the  Lahore  educational  institutions,  so  she  saw  only  their  own  small 
corner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  of  Woodstock  marched  with  fifteen  of  the  missionary 
children  from  there — Newtons,  Harpers,  Wisers  (two  each),  a  Lucas,  a  Barrows,  an 
Ogden,  a  Wilson,  a  Llewellyn,  a  Parker,  etc.  All  these  children  were  thrilled.  Before 
I  left  Landour  Ewing  Lucas  came  to  tell  me  he  had  had  a  letter  from  his  father  in  reply  to 
his  request  to  come  to  Ludhiana.  “  And  he  asks,  Nani,  if  I  want  to  go  just  for  the  ‘  fun  '  of 
it,  or  to  take  part  in  what  is  a  real  act  of  praise  and  worship.”  Ewing  looked  very  serious 
and  evidently  felt  right  about  it,  at  least  when  it  was  shown  to  him  in  that  way. 
Throughout  that  big  city,  during  all  that  slow  march  of  group  after  group  of  Christians, 
we  all  agree  that  we  never  heard  one  disrespectful  word  spoken.  This  is  really  a  remark¬ 
able  tribute  to  the  impression  given  by  this  demonstration. 

At  one  meeting  in  the  Tent,  I  happened  to  be  sitting  by  a  man  who  was  evidently 
a  Mohammedan.  I  got  into  a  little  conversation  with  him.  He  said  he  was  not  a 
college  man — so  many  Forman  College  students  came  from  here — but  was  a  merchant.  He 
made  no  remark  about  several  addresses  that  were  made,  till  Miss  Morris  was  telling  of  the 
many  notable  women  who  were  outstanding  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Punjab.  She 
was  speaking  in  her  very  beautiful  and  fluent  Urdu,  when  this  gentleman  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “  Who  is  she?  ”  I  said,  “  That  is  Miss  Morris,  who  has  been  for  many  years  here 
in  Ludhiana.”  He  exclaimed,  “She  is  fine  !  ” 

The  Sunday  was  a  day  of  great  privilege,  beginning  with  the  communion  service, 
(5-30 — 7-30  a.m.  After  the  evening  meeting,  there  was  the  unveiling  of  the  Tablet  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Church  put  up  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Velte  and  her  son,  in  memory  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Velte,  who  spent  years  of  his  life  in  thought  and  effort  for  the  Church  in  India.  This  does 
not  appear  on  the  Tablet,  but  in  a  footnote  on  a  leaflet  telling  of  the  Centennial  Memorial 
Tablet.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

1837-1937. 

TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 

In  Commemoration  of  100  years  of  Growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Punjab  since  the  Organization  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ludhiana 
April  29th  1837. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
devoted  Service  to  India  and  have  Joined  the  Church  triumphant. 

In  Reconsecration  to  the  Service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Second 
Century  now  opening. 

This  Tablet  is  dedicated  by  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  on 
October  31st,  1937. 

Khuda  ka  uski  bakhshish  par  jo  bayan  ke  bahar  hai,  shukrho. — II  Kur.  ix  :  15. 

(This  verse  appears  on  the  tablet  in  Persian  Urdu.  The  translation  is  “  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.”  —II  Cor.  ix :  15.) 

The  Tablet  was  unveiled  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.J.  Lucas. 

The  one  who  represented  the  Church  in  the  last  great  scene  of  the  Pageant,  was 
Miss  Priobala  Mangat  Rai,  a  professor  in  Kinnaird  College  for  Women,  Lahore,  daughter 
of  Rai  Bahadur  Mangat  Rai,  a  convert  to  Christianity  while  in  Forman  College,  and  Dr. 
Dora  Chatterji,  and  grand  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  K.  C.  Chatterji  and  great  grand  daughter 
of  Rev.  Golak  Nath,  the  first  Christian  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  Punjab. 
She  stood  by  a  great  lighted  cross  as  she  made  the  telling  last  message. 

The  last  event  of  the  Centenary  was  a  pilau  feast,  when  2700  people  sat  together 
as  one  family  on  the  floor  of  the  tent,  many  of  them  former  untouchables. 
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Order  of  March. 


1st  Division  Speakers  and  Guests.  (In  Moter  Cars) 

A.  Thakur  Das  S.  N.  Talib  ud  Din  B.  Maya  Das  Abdul  Haqq  Siraj  ud  Din 
J.  J.  Lucas  Mrs.  M.  Dass  Lady  Ewing  Miss  Morris  F.J.  Newton 

H.  Golafc  Nath  Rev,  GhulamMasih  Mrs.  Velte  J.  B.  Weir  K.L.  RallaBam 
F  B.  Llewellyn  B.D.  Lucas  H.J.  Stickler  Dr.  Farra  A.B.  Gould 

McCheyne  Pattsrson  A.  Balia  Ram  B.L.  Balia  Bam  J.L.  Gray  SardarKhan 

2nd  Division  LUDHIANA  1834. 

Ludhiana  Church,  Officers  and  Session,  Sunday  School,  C.  E  ,  Anjuman 
E.C.H  S. — Staff,  Scouts,  Hostel  students,  Primary  Department 
Medical  College  and  Hospital. 

Baekot  Church 

Unorganized  Churches  of  the  District 

Jagraon  Chnrch  and  Sarah  M.  Wherry  Mission  Girls  School. 

3rd  Division  SAHARANPUR  1835. 

Saharanpur  Churoh 
United  Theological  College 
Christian  Industrial  School 
Unorganized  District  Churches 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission 

4th  Division  JULLUNDUR  1846. 

Golaknath  Memorial  Church,  Jnllundur  City 

Church  School  Jullundur 

Jnllundur  Cantonment  Church 

Kapurthala  Church 

Nakodar  Church 

Bholath  Church 

Lakhidar  Shadipur  Church 

Unorganized  Churohes  and  Village  schools. 

5th  Division  LAHORE  1849. 

Naulakha  Church 
Hira  Mandi  Church 
Mozang  Church 

Bang  Mahal  Mission  High  School 
Forman  Christian  College 
Anna  C.  Weir  Dispensary 
Forman  Girls  Middle  Sohool 
Kinnaird  High  School 
Kinnaird  Training  Centre 
Kinnaird  College 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

Wagah  Church 

Hudiara  Church 

Mannihala  Church 

Shahdara  Church 

Bhahdara  Farm  School 

Sbarakpur  Church 
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Warburton  Church 

Mirpnr  Dhamki  Church 

Unorganized  Churches  and  Village  School* 

6th  Division  AMBALA  1849 

Ambala  City  Church 
Ambala  Cantt  Church. 

Philadelphia  Hospital. 

M.K.  Pratt  Mission  School. 

District  Churches  and  Sohools. 

Kharar  Church. 

Jagadhri  Church. 

7th  Division  DEHRA  DUN  1853. 

Debra  Dun  Church. 

Girls  High  School. 

A.P.  Mission  Boys  High  Soh^jl. 

8th  Division  HOSHYARPUR  1867. 

Mona  Memorial  Chnrch. 

Mary  Chatterjee  Mission  School. 

Mukerian  Church. 

Ghorewala  Church. 

Tanda  Church. 

Dasuha  Churoh. 

Unorganized  Churches  and  Sohool. 

9th  Division  THANESAR  1874. 

Ludhiana  Church  Council  Home  Mission  Field 

10th  Division  LANDOUR,  MUSSOURIE  1874. 

Kellogg  Memorial  Church. 

Woodstock  School  and  College. 

Woodstock  Church. 

11th  Division  SANTOKH  MAJRA  1880. 

Christian  Colony. 

United  Church  of  Northern  India, 

12th  Division  FEROZEPUR  1882. 

Ferozepur  City  Church. 

Ferozepur  Cantt  Church. 

Frances  Newton  Hospital, 

Rnpal  Church. 

Unorganized  Churches  and  Schools. 

13th  Division  PHILLAUR  1885. 

Church  and  District. 

14th  Division  KASUR  1900, 

Kasur  Churoh. 

Lahore  Church  Council  Girls  School. 
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Kasur  Christian  Community  School. 
Chuslewar  Church. 

Burj  Namdar  Church. 

Fatehpur  Church. 

Mari  Megha  Church, 

Wadana  Church, 

Daftuh  Church. 

Chathianwala  Church. 

Khem  Karan  Church. 

Unorganised  Churches  and  schools. 

15th  Division  KHANNA  1908. 

Church  and  District. 

16th  Division  RUPAR  1910. 

Church  and  District 

17th  Division  MOGA  1911. 

Moga  Church 

Training  School  for  Village  Teachers. 
Staff 


Training  Department, 

Middle  Department. 

Primary  Department. 

Daudhar  Church, 

Mudki  Church. 

Unorganized  Chutohes  and  Schools. 

INSTRUCTIONS.  ,  _  . 

1.  The  line  of  march  will  form  along  the  Tahir  road  toward  th© .  hwing 
Christian  High  School  and  numbers  will  be  placed  along  the  road  to  indicate 
starting  point  for  each  division.  Delegations  will  collect  and  be  in  place  Ten 
minutes  before  four.  The  procession  starts  its  maroh  promptly  at  four  o  clock. 

2  The  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  each  station  will  be  marshall .  and  leader 
of  his  division  and  he  should  assemble  his  people  and  issue  instructions. 

Praver  should  be  offered  at  3-55  in  each  section. 

3.  Marchers  should  walk  four  a-breast  and  care  should  betaken  especially 
when  the  line  is  forming  so  that  the  road  may  not  be  blocked.  Motor  cars 
should  pnll  to  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  allow  other  motor  cars  to  pass  by  to 

cret  into  proper  place  in  the  procession.  , 

4.  The  line  of  march  will  halt  at  five  o’clock  in  the  midst  of  the  bazar 
and  the  speaker  in  each  division  will  begin  speaking  to  the  people  gathered 
a^ong  the  line  of  procession.  The  halt  will  not  be  longer  than  five  minutes. 

Each  division  will  furnish  its  own  speakers.  .  .  ,  .  . 

5.  There  should  be  a  little  space  between  the  divisions  and  each  division 

should  choose  its  own  songs  and  bhajans  for  singing, 

6.  If  handbills  or  gospel  portions  are  to  be  distributrd  elders  and  pastors 
should  be  entrusted  with  this  work  and  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cause 

a  stampede  among  the  spectators  to  secure  portions  or  pictures. 

7.  The  procession  should  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  that  it  may  be 

a  witness  to  the  Liviog  Christ.  . 

8.  The  route  of  procession  will  be  along  the  road  past  the  .benjamin 

Weaving  Factory  through  the  Chaura  Bazar  to  the  Clock  Tower  and  past  the 
B/R.  station  back  to  the  Mission  Compound. 


CKrlstm^s  CSrwfing 
f  it oto  tfs>©  X^U-CSkS 


s>- 


Nov.  11  1937 

My  dec r  ur.  and  Mrs.  Speer, 

•  f •  The  enclosed  printed  sheet  wt s 

never  meant-  for  publication^  I  said  to  Miss 
"Morris, the  day  after  the  Centenary  ended, "I 
have  a  mind  to  write  an  informs.!  letter  to  Dr. 


and  Mrs.  Speer, now'  that  they  are  at  Lakewood, 
to  tell  them  something  of  what  this  Centenary 
has  ?,?eant  to  us" .She  said"Do  let  me  have  a  copy 
to  send  to  my  si ster.  " Several  other  T'iss  Sahiba 
cowing  al  ng, echoed  her  request.  I  thoughtof 
how  busy  they  all  were  in  Committees  and  meet¬ 
ings  ,and  of  the  possibility  of  getting  a  dozen 
copies  mimio graphed, and  consented. Helen  Black 
undertook  to  give  Nancy  a  list  of  those  wanting 
it.  But  imagine  my  consternation, when  the  next 
morning, Miss  Morris  told  me  that  the  lest  time 

she  had  seen  the  list, over  200  had  been  signed 

for.When  we  were  leavin 
to  Nancy, there  were  ove 


and  the  list  was  handei 
400. This  was  far  be- 


yond  anything  but  the  printing. press. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it  was  done  orig¬ 
inally  to  try  to  get  to  you,  the  great ..^lessing 
^  tin i s  has  all  been,  to  all  of -us.  I’ov  are  .0 

•‘'have  «®nV:t‘o  ydi^-tfce  wMle  •  programme t?  -dwtlha  x,u- 

gaS*-g|!||SS~0«:tB9  to 

and'  Mbs  si- oh  Sc.,r^  *tQ  _  .isa.»lic  . 


a  lit  end4d 1  alio  day  me  ®  t  i'ngs  t  ai*  § .  $  0  ok  e. ,  an  d  p  r  ay  e  a 

-tele  eeme.fr™  ??! .i..e  3  if. 


jrihea  and  Margaret  taKe  tnegrediebi  jvy  th 
svjeet. ,£e ggy .  She  i s  a  bl e.s s  1  ng  1 0  th em  bo th . 

f  .am  well.  I  plan  'U  go'  tb  Venfeuflk  after 
Christmas,  kith  warm  love  to  you  hot. 


Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Ewing  to  her  Family  and  Friends. 


(As  from  8,  Empress  Road,  Lahore.) 
Ludhiana,  Punjah. 

3rd  November  11)37. 


My  Dear  Family  and  Friends, 

This  wonderful  Centenary  of  our  Church  in  the  Punjab  deserves  a  special  letter 
for  itself.  The  success  that  has  attended  it  throughout  has  been  a  real  surprise  to  every¬ 
one,  for  at  first  there  seemed  to  be  little  enthusiasm,  and  great  fear  of  failure  in  various 
suggested  enterprises  connected  with  the  celebration. 

But  there  are  always  some  choice  spirits,  who,  thank  God,  have  faith  and  conviction 
and  vision  !  These,  by  dint  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work,  have  prevailed  to  make 
this  historic  occasion  such  a  success  that  my  friends  will  smile  at  my  imperatively-proluse 
use  of  adjectives. 

All  the  members  of  the  Centenary  Committee,  of  which  Rev.  S.  N.  Talib-ud-Din, 
Principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Saharanpur,  was  Chairman,  with  many  assistants, 
worked  at  high  pressure  until,  by  the  ‘28th  of  October,  when  guests  began  to  arrive,  there 
was  a  real  welcome  awaiting  them,  and  every  arrangement  for  their  comfort.  Those 
especially  in  charge  of  arrangements  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zoerner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeder,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ewing  (imported  from  Dehra  for  three  weeks’  intensive  work  with  their  old 
colleagues  here),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin,  an  elder  and  his  wife  from  the  Ludhiana  Church 
who  had  the  entire  arrangement  for  the  Indian  food,  sold  in  cafeteria  style,  at  a  loss, 
to  this  great  crowd  of  happy  village  Christians.  Long  beforehand  notices  were 
sent  out,  asking  people  to  write  for  themselves  or  lor  their  groups  as  to  the  sort  ol 
accommodation  required — Re.  1  for  registration  for  room  in  houses  or  tents,  and 
half  that,  8  annas,  and  one  anna  for  simpler  requirements.  Rhea  Ewing  was  Treasurer  for 
the  registration  and  eating  business.  There  were  sheets  of  tickets, — 1  pice,  1  anna,  2  annas 
and  4  annas,  the  value  of  each  ticket.  He  redeemed  even  a  1  pice  ticket  that  was  not  used, 
he  told  me,  as  the  people  left.  It  was  all  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  I  never  was  at  a  Con¬ 
vention  where  this  system  was  used,  though  it  has  been  common  at  the  Sialkot  and  Saha¬ 
ranpur  conventions,  etc.,  for  years.  Many  of  the  missionary  friends  were  more  ready  to 
enjoy  the  Indian  food  than  the  Treasurer  approved,  as  they  had  reduced  the  prices  even  to 
not  covering  expenses,  so  that  the  very  many  poor  people  might  feel  able  to  get  enough  to 
eat.  The  English-American  food  (prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gould  was 
Chairman)  was  excellent  and  very  reasonable,  but  the  prices  charged  did  aim  to  cover 
the  cost.  Certainly  it  did  not  cover  mine,  as  after  I  had  purchased  my  first  rupee’s  worth 
of  tickets,  and  sent  my  servant  with  an  order  for  my  first  meal,  I  was  informed  that  I  was 
a  guest,  along  with  my  dear  room-mate  Mrs.  Velte,  Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas,  and  a  number  of  frater¬ 
nal  delegates. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  Centennial  was  the  marvellous  Pageant,  The 
Way  of  the  Cross ,  written  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Benade,  and  directed  by  her  and  Mrs.  Zoerner, 
with  many  able  helpers.  Aside  from  the  content  of  this  production,  which  approved  itself 
to  the  multitudes  who  saw  it  on  two  successive  nights,  you  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
perfection  of  the  stage  settings  for  six  utterly  different  environments,  the  electric  lighting, 
the  beautiful,  or  absolutely  fitting  costumes,  from  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh  on  his  throne  to 
the  Sanyasi  (holy  man),  smeared  with  ashes  or  the  villagers  at  their  tasks  in  a  wonderful 
village  Christmas  scene,  prepared  by  Kasur  and  Ferozepore.  To  me,  one  of  the  marvels 
was  'that  these  quite  different  Acts  were  rehearsed  in  widely  separated  towns,  and  then 
brought  here  to  Ludhiana  and  “  assembled  ”  with  entire  success.  I  only  heard  of  one  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  pageant  as  a  whole  !  They  were  prepared  in  Lahore,  Moga,  Kasur, 
Ferozepure,  Saharanpur  and  Ludhiana.  The  first  scene  represented  the  searchers  after  God 
from  the  eaVliest  sun-worshippers,  the  Buddhists,  Tukaram,  the  Muslims,  to  the  Sikhs  ;  the 
second  a  conversation  between  some  of  the  first  followers  of  the  Cross  in  India 
and  two  Hindu  holy  men  ;  the  third,  the  visit  of  John  Lowrie  (acted  by  Rhea 
Ewing)  to  the  court  of  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh  in  Lahore,  over  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
the  fourth,  the  coming  of  Puran  Chand  Uppal  to  Dr.  Forman  (acted  by  Dr.  Strickler),  the 
interview  with  his  grief-stricken  relatives,  the  angry  mob,  and  his  holding  to  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  confess  Christ.  (Mr.  Uppal  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  greatly  blessed  pastors 
in  the  Punjab  for  fifty  years,  a  convert  from  a  Hindu  home)  ;  the  fifth,  the  joyful  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  by  a  group  of  village  Christians  ;  and  sixth,  a  scene  “Looking  towards 
the  Future”  acted  by  a  group  of  educated  young  people  from  Lahore,  personifying 
the  Church,  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  Beauty,  Health,  Play,  Brotherhood,  etc.,  and  the  youth  of 
the  future.  It  was  all  done  in  Hindustani,  but  the  English  original  is  to  appear  in  the 
United  Church  Review.  My  province,  however,  is  only  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all  that 
this  Centenary  has  meant  to  us  all. 

There  were  over  2,100  registrations.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  great  groups  of  joyful 
village  Christians,  men,  women  and  children,  all  so  well-behaved  and  dignified,  in  the 
many  meetings.  These  were  held  in  a  huge  shamiana  or  pavilion,  at  one  side  of  which  was 
the  stage,  so  painstakingly  built  under  Mrs.  Zoerner’s  direction,  with  its  curtains  and 
scenery  for  the  Pageant,  but  also  used  in  all  the  meetings  for  the  speakers.  We  shall  never 
forget  Mr.  Benade’s  great  contribution  to  our  comfort  in  the  loud-speakers,  which  enabled 
us  to  hear  well  from  any  part  of  the  great  tent  (without  walls).  The  senior  active  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Punjab  Mission,  Miss  Emma  Morris,  in  charge  of  the  Junior  School  of  the  Ewing 
Christian  High  School  here,  has  been  our  unofficial  hostess.  Her  house  has  been  our  home 
while  here,  with  many  miss -sahibas  living  here  too,  in  dormitory  style.  She  has  been  my 
beloved  friend  for  many  years. 


There  was  a  full  programme  of  many  meetings  in  the  big  tent,  devotional,  historical 
and  on  the  last  day,  Sunday,  great  sermons.  Mrs.  Weir  at  the  piano  and  Messrs.  Wiser, 
Strickler  and  Loehlin  with  their  violins,  led  the  music,  or  we  had  Indian  musicians  with 
their  instruments  lor  the  many  Hindustani  hymns  and  bhajans  and  psalms  in  Punjabi.  1  he 
first  meeting  of  all  was  in  the  just-completed,  practically  new  Church.  It  is  not  yet  fitted 
with  seats,  and  was  only  just  given  over  by  the  workmen,  so  that  Thursday  night  Mrs. 
Benjamin  'with  a  group  of  women  whom  she  had  gathered,  worked  till  alter  midnight, 
scrubbing'  that  mud-covered  floor,  which  had  been  so  covered  to  let  the  cement  set.  The 
platform  was  all  in  order,  and  the  Moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thakur  Das,  pastor  of  the  Naulakha  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lahore,  pre¬ 
sided.  There  was  some  joyful  singing  to  God’s  praise  in  this  re-dedication  ol  the  Church, 
one  or  two  short  speeches,  and  the  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas  now  in  his 
91st  year  after  sixty-seven  years  in  India,  but  so  active,  and  always,  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  his  greatest  interest. 

For  the  grand  success  of  the  Procession  through  the  city  of  Ludhiana  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  all  honour  must  be  given  to  Rev.  Frank  Llewellyn  of  Ferozepur.  It  was  his 
belief  in  the  moral  effect  of  this  procession,  and  his  never  being  discouraged  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  dignity  of  his  friends,  that  brought  it  through  to  a  triumphant  success,  as  well  as  the 
great  help  °iVen  by  others  like  Mr.  Love,  who  helped  to  direct  the  course  of  the  procession, 
riding  back  and  forth  on  a  gayly  caparisoned  black  horse!  The  line  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  with  large  delegations  from  every  station  and  many  institutions,  beginning  with 
Ludhiana,  which  was  founded  first,  and  followed  in  order  according  to  age  by  all  the 
others.  There  was  no  lack  of  dignity.  Jullundur  had  as  part  of  theirs,  a  huge  elephant 
lent  by  Kapurthala  State.  Each  group  sang  Christian  hymns  and  psalms  as  they  marched 
slowly  along,  and  at  a  given  time  the  whole  line  halted,  and  a  leader  in  each  group  gave  a 
short  five-minute  address  to  the  non-Christians  who  lined  the  whole  route.  Dr.  Lucas 
SrwRev.  McCheyne  Patterson  of  the  Scotch  Mission  (both  distributing  literature  at 
every  halt),  Mrs.  H.  C.  Velte  aud  I  were  in  the  second  car.  Being  thus  at  the  head  of 
this  interesting  exhibition,  I  feared  that  we  would  know  nothing  ol  its  wondeis,  but  at  the 
far  side  of  the  city,  Mr.  Llewellyn  came  back  from  the  first  car  and  said,  ‘‘  The  procession 
is  now  over.  You  can  draw  to  one  side,  Dr.  Strickler,  and  watch  the  line  go  past.”  The 
latter  went  off  to  take  some  snapshots  of  some  parts  of  it.  Edmund  Lucas  had  his  car  lull  ol 
quests,  but  Nancy  preferred  to  walk  all  the  way  with  the  Naulakha  Church  folk,  with  their 
banners  and  all,  and  the  Lahore  educational  institutions,  so  she  saw  only  their  own  small 
corner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  of  Woodstock  marched  with  fifteen  of  the  missionary 
children  from  there — Newtons,  Harpers,  Wisers  (two  each),  a  Lucas,  a  Barrows,  an 
Oden,  a  Wilson,  a  Llewellyn,  a  Parker,  etc.  All  these  children  were  thrilled.  Before 
I  left  Landour  Ewing  Lucas  came  to  tell  me  he  had  had  a  letter  from  his  father  in  reply  to 
his  request  to  come  to  Ludhiana.  “  And  he  asks,  Nani,  if  I  want  to  go  just  for  the  ‘  fun  of 
it  or  to  take  part  in  what  is  a  real  act  of  praise  and  worship.”  Ewing  looked  very  serious 
and  evidently  felt  right  about  it,  at  least  when  it  was  shown  to  him  in  that  way. 
Throughout  that  big  city,  during  all  that  slow  march  of  group  after  group  of  Christians, 
we  all  agree  that  we  never  heard  one  disrespectful  word  spoken.  1  his  is  really  a  remark¬ 
able  tribute  to  the  impression  given  by  this  demonstration. 

At  one  meeting  in  the  Tent,  I  happened  to  be  sitting  by  a  man  who  was  evidently 
a  Mohammedan.  I  got  into  a  little  conversation  with  him.  He  said  he  was  not  a 
college  man — so  many  Forman  College  students  came  from  here— but  was  a  merchant.  He 
made  no  remark  about  several  addresses  that  were  made,  till  Miss  Morris  was  telling  of  the 
many  notable  women  who  were  outstanding  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Punjab.  She 
was  speaking  in  her  very  beautiful  and  fluent  Urdu,  when  this  gentleman  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “  Who  is  she?  ”  I  said,  “  That  is  Miss  Morris,  who  has  been  for  many  years  here 

in  Ludhiana.”  He  exclaimed,  “She  is  fine  !  ” 

The  Sunday  was  a  day  of  great  privilege,  beginning  with  the  communion  service, 

0_3Q _ 7-30  a.m.  After  the  evening  meeting,  there  was  the  unveiling  of  the  I  ablet  in  the 

vestibule  of  the  Church  put  up  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Velte  and  her  son,  in  memory  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Velte  who  spent  years  of  his  life  in  thought  and  effort  for  the  Church  in  India.  This  does 
not  appear  on  the  Tablet,  but  in  a  footnote  on  a  leaflet  telling  of  the  Centennial  Memorial 
Tablet.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

1837-1987. 

TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 

In  Commemoration  of  100  years  of  Growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Punjab  since  the  Organization  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ludhiana 
April  29th  1837. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
devoted  Service  to  India  and  have  Joined  the  Church  triumphant. 

In  Reconsecration  to  the  Service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  ihe  Second 

Century  now  opening. 

This  Tablet  is  dedicated  by  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  on 

October  31st,  1937.  . 

Khuda  ka  uski  bakhshish  par  jo  bayan  ke  bahar  hai,  shukrho.  11  Kur.  lx  .  j. 

(This  verse  appears  on  the  tablet  in  Persian  Urdu.  Ihe  translation  is  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.”  —II  Cor.  ix  :  15.) 

The  Tablet  was  unveiled  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas. 

The  one  who  represented  the  Church  in  the  last  great  scene  of  the  Pageant,  was 
Miss  Priobala  Mangat  Rai,  a  professor  in  Kinnaird  College  for  Women,  Lahore,  daughter 
of  Rai  Bahadur  Mangat  Rai,  a  convert  to  Christianity  while  in  Forman  College,  and  Dr. 
Dora  Chatterji,  and  grand  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  K.  C.  Chatterji  and  great  grand  daughter 
of  Rev.  Golak  Nath,  the  first  Christian  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  Punjab. 
She  stood  by  a  great  lighted  cross  as  she  made  the  telling  last  message. 

The  last  event  of  the  Centenary  was  a  pilau  feast,  when  2700  people  sat  together 
as  one  family  on  the  floor  of  the  tent,  many  of  them  former  untouchables. 


